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FOB^EIGN 

quarterly rev' 


* • 

‘Aut. I, — Traite cMmpIkjk Diplomatie, ou Thiome gii^rale da 
relations exihjenr^ des de t Europe^ j(apm ksplua 

ctlthres autoritts. Par un iknden Ministre. Paiiiij'1833* 
J vol. 8vo. * ^ • 

'i'liEHE may ift some doubt whether th^uthor of this \fbrk hai 
nut assumed a character a little heyou» that \^ich .properly be- 
longs to him, when he telFs us that he hyj been engaged as a 
nimistor in the diplomatic service of his*^ court * But whatever 
may he his j aiik, position, or country, it is certain that he has 
presented the diphmales of Europe with a most useful premot 
their functions. \Vc wrong him, indeed, when we confine the 
utility of his hook to*thos(^\vho are actually engaged in Siplo- 
inac). It is in truth calculated to he a more popular compen- 
dium than any that Germany lias produced, of the principles of 
international law. Wo say Germany, because it is from German 
writers that the received epitomes have proceeded. In Englisbi' 
there is not one original treatise of note, or authority, either on 
diplomacy or on the law of nati(^ns. The authors of psltnphlets 
and sy^eches on foreign policy use Martens’s Precis * as a book 
of reference, and .quote GTotius and Puffendorff, Vattel aii^ 
PvnkeisluH'k. But, howevea' systematically the first three of these 
worki^are arranged, we doubt whether any German jurist* or* 
English civilian sits down to read either of them, as a young 
law \ or reads BlacRsione : and we are certain that no diplomatist 
from Ijowning Street looks to them for the general principles on 
which his business is to he conducted. I^r the nefence of a 
measure on which his court has already determined, he finds, 
traps, by the help of aK4ndcx, a passage which he triufltphantly 
quotes; hut the matter at issue must he one of an unusual cha- 
iacter,if an equally judicious selectioif and ingenious applifatidli 
will not enable his antagonist to cite another, perhaps indeed thp 
same passage differently construed, in support of tlic other side 
of the question. The enormous bulk, aq^ tlie* pedantic display 


* Pr^'cb da Droit dob Gons ^ludcrno de TEurope, fon^e sur iri Trait^s et TUiiagc. 
Par G. F. vuii Martens. 3me edit* revu^Tct a^ment^e. Gottingn^ 18S1. Iliere 
is an English translation by Mr. Cobbett, orlginU^ published at Philaoblphia in 
and reprinted, with additions, in London, in 180?. 
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oi^f&rDibg, (for which the iommentatoft are partly rcspon^ble;) 
the absence^of iIIustr|tion from tie history bf modern Suropey 
are chief aj^oug the forbidding; features of tf uffendorff and Grotius. 
It is poiftibk that the apparent aifficultj^ and laboriousness of 
a Study of flie law of pations^ serves to aggravate ihat distaste 
*of foreign affairs tlhich we have* elscAfticre noticed. At all 
cvcKts, tve arc glad to^liave the biisiness/)f a dipj^natist, and the 
principle of iit^ernational law, discussiSi in thj;ec pink volumes of«> 
lively rrmicll^ We hope that sgme^igltsliman, instead of adding, 
by a Wjmslation of tliese volum^i^to ^le fliscreditable stock of 
borrow 4 ec^’orks,^«will be induced by them to frame a book still 
better Valcmated* to rciulcr English readers familiar with public 
law an3 foreign policy^ It may seem a superfluous task tt» 
excite, in the English people of this day, greater jealousy of those 
who administer publiK^aflairs ; but it is really true, that while the 
most complicated questions of inlctnal government are freely 
har'^*cd, and the decision of them frequently assumed by the 
people, that branch of administration in which nine-tenths of our 
national debt have originated, is eitln r neeleetcd as a matter of 
little moment^ or shunned as a niysCery beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

The W'ork before us embraces almost every subj(‘ct with w'hich 
a diplomatist has an oflic ial connection ; from the highest points 
in the law of nations, to the smallest trifles in court etiquette. 
The arrjingeinent is exceediiiglj awkward, especially in the want 
yf a sufficient distinction betweAi the formal and^ the essential.t 
All the topics, however, are bandled^greeably and senSiWy; w'e 
«4rc deterred only bv the appreheiision of leiigthiness from follow- 
ing him through th(' whoh*. • • 

' We must omit the graver questions of law', which rest with a 
govcriinient rather than witi< its agents; aHowing ourselves, 
however, oin* Svord on Xhv piinrijt/e o{ that law. The authors 
who have wrHteu upon the law' of nalioiis have diflered^iii the 
origin which they have assigned to the law ; nud it has been 
asked bow a law' can exist, which then* is neither a legislature to 
enact nor a tribunal to enforce '! Some persons, therefore, would 
altog^jther deny the existence of any set of rules binding upon the 


• 

• Vol. viii. p. r>3. ^ • 

t The technical urruncenicii^ of Parts and B(ioks is coiifust'd and almost unintelli- 
gible. In the preface tljo autlu*- professcb to write in eight hooks, ol each of which he 
giaes the purport, but tlrere ^s in the te\l aU» a dixi^on into Parts ; and some great 
heads (see purticularl^y vol. n. p. SlS.) have no ^istination of Part, Book or Section. 
We mention thij wilii a view to a >ecoii d (^ition. There is also a lamentable want of 
references to aAiorities. This cMSflias obliged us to omit many of the author's illus- 
trations. 




Ap}def^ Diplomacy? * 

conaVict of nations ; fi hilS others pretend to find, in the science of 
the lanTof nations, an answer to ever^ question whiefi can arise. 

Both parties are wrolig. Vie will not lose ourselVjs^ip a meta- 
physical discussion ofstlic origin of the moral sense^ pr of tlie 
natural foundation of the principles of equity, but we hold that 
the s*umc laV is bindin^ii|soii men, united in nations, as upon 
each individual .person : .this is, amoug Ohristiaus, thatMuw of 
iiod^ which is the%foun<h>iion of honesty and of honour. The 
same motive, be* it ipore or h'ss tlerived from re/gion, which 
deters a man from wronging his ueigliboiir, condemns hiflT when 
he joins in an injury upon another state. Mcii shoidfid Always 
remember that though they may act in a J^^dy, they wifi be*judged 
hereafter man by man. / ^ 

While*conlideiilly asserting this great |mndple, which is asserted 
also by our author in a subsequent chuptei^ we mimit that cases 
of real difiicnity and dopbt will occur every day. And the attcmj)t 
is utterly vain to frame u systematic treatise, laying down diSlmct 
rules of conduct for every possible occasion. 

In cases which do not involve moral right or wrong, ciiftoins 
continued and acknowledged may allord a rule equally reason- 
able and convenient: but (Irotius, celebrated as the founder of 
the science of the l/dw of Nation.s,”| fully acknowledges the ob- 
ligations of religion, and recognizes moreover an international 
law, deriving it.s force from custom and tacit consc^nt. Futfeii- 
doiff, V'utlcl, and their school, i^sume natural right as\vnuni- 
inons wit|/,tlie Jaw of nations; the woik of J^uilendorfl is, in* 
truth, u discourse upon mond philosophy. 

VVe do not altogether agrpe willitonr author, in considering lli^ 
tlieor)«of some Geimun \m iters, ot u positive law of nations 
founded upon treaties, us a luwv theory opposed to that of 
Pidfendorfl'. Tlif followers of custom, and th<4 upholders of 
natural right, equally atkuow ledge the obligation of treaties; 
but a reference to the one and to the other is frequeiAly required, 
for the due construction of a compact, as well as for the decision 
eytLcases to which no compact extends. The Law of God and 
Nature, Custom and Tieatics, bear iiiuily the same relation to 
each other, us (he Law of God and Natuie, Common Luw^ and 


* Upon this |)art of tlit.* siihjcct, wc have an Faii'lisli tmiijttc hyr Kohert Want, cii* 
titleil ** All Inquiry into tliu roiindution uiul History ol i^e Jjiw of Natiuiii in Europe, 
from the time of the Greeks anil Homans to llie a;:eof ^lotiiis. Eomion, Sec 

paiticularly chapter^ [1. ami 111. Mr. Watil is hitter knonii as tlie author of 
closer hat soiiRsiliat |iM)s\ iiuvt is of Tn manic am) J)e l ife ; liis history is a siotk of 
much tlion;iht ami oii.ii.ulii \ , and 9t) full %f pitusaiit iiliisli.itions as to have drawi^ 
from Mr. Canning tiie lemark, t'.iat “ Ward’s "‘Is eie dull, aiufSliis lau*buoki 
livelv.** 




4* •kfodern Dipftnac^, 

Statiitesiin our municipal d^nstitution/ Fj;om the whole dthere 
results in b(flh cases An obligatiol^ to fail wherein is a* moral 
offence. • * I • 

It is in cobsistehey with this view of the duties of men and 
^st^smen^ ftiat our author places in the very front of his argu- 
nient| a condemiiatif>n of cunning in pp1iy(^ and dioloiftacy. 

A crafty policy/* he^says, “however clever it appear to the 
vulgar^ often fatls of its end. Cunning the itsource of a limited 
geniu^* No sihte ever perished fA)m following the rules of justice : how 
many ruined themselves by neglecting them !” Again : “ In nego- 
ciation^ between p&wcrs, fairness^ triumphs more easily than cunning, 
because tike sagacity of the^othcr party is not prepared^for it. Falsehood 
only knows how to contend .with falsehood.*’ — vol. i. pp, 36. 83. 

The sentiment is ju^t ; ^Imt wc recommend to our politicians a 
higher motive f6r sinemty. The “ ancien ministre” betrays the 
** ^litiquc astucieusc** of the old school, when he recommends 
plain dealing, because an adversary is thereby deceived. Ho- 
nesty so trickish will only be successful once ; habitual and 
avowed, it will always triumph. We. leave the word as we have 
written it ; but a Iriumph is not precisely the object to be attained. 
To obtain from the other party, in a meeting upon private busi- 
ness, the utmost that can be achieved by dexterity, ought not to 
be the boast of a gentleman and man of honour. No diplomatist 
ought to lose sight of these characters : but there is this great dif- 
ference ^between private and pisblic negociations, that a bargain 
*^for an estate, if net absolutely fraudulent, will be confirmejiby the 
^Jaw ; whereas there is no such securtly for the, permanence of an 
arrangement between stales., «If they- are states of corresponding 
strength, the first opportunity will be found for breaking an 
agreement, and even an inferior power may often find a protector 
against oppression. * 

A statesman, therefore, has not only to ascertain hi.s legal 
rights, but to calculate his means of maintaining them. Hence, 
POLICY may often dictate forbearance, where law would justify 
^ exactiofi. it is necessary for a nation, for the maintenance 
' of undisputed rights, to manage and conciliate various interests, 
tfad th bring negociatiou tO the aid of force. 

Our author gives us a Report,t in ^^hich Count Sebastian!, 
recently the Minister for Foreign Afi’airs to Louis Philippe, illus- 
trates the importance oi diplomacy from the history of modern 
ffurope. . 

V 7^=^ ' — 

• La ItnfauU, We have no word exactly corresponding with this, 
f ^Vol. I. p. 64. ^ 
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« According to this dociiii^nr, the science of tbejiaw of nations 
and diplomacy assuiyed a i4gular f(^m in the tiirfe pf Francis L, 
when Europe was threatened with the universal ^dWination of 
the house of Austri!i. The French minister tak%8 #ccasiou/to 
dilate oy the great e&cts produced by the union of France and 
England^ whea our ^zidieth declared that the fall of thaSrenck 
monarchy would he the fall of England.* At this time, nego- 
ciation was confbiped* with force ; diplomacy ^mproached per* 
fection ; the disputes, especiallf, those of the csroinet o^C Henry 
IV., are proofs of saj^city and good faitli^ and, in^spitc of the 
antiquated style, may pass for models. That ki|rg’s giinisters 
displayed great firmness, a wise polic\<*and a rare probfty.f All 
this is very just, with the exception jf ‘‘ bosaie foi,” and pro- 
bit6 rare.’’ After Henry was driven bv/his necessities, and by 
the scantiness of Elizabeth’s support, into the Treaty of Vervins 
HO much vniinted Uy Sebastian!, he continued to injure Spain 
tliiough the revolted provinces, and never ceased to urge England 
to join with him in u clandestine continuance of those measures 
against Spain, from which his plighted faith bound him to ab* 
stain. We would not deny to Henry IV. some traits of pci^- 
sonal heroism, or to Sully sagacity and adroitness; but, pour 
prohilc, non. 

Richelieu’s diplomacy is condemned as mnchinvelian and im- 
moral : under JNIazurin, the treaties of Westphalia constructed an 
edifice which lasted until thc*Freiich Revolution, anif the peace 
of the J[iKer/bes led to the will of Charles il. After the peace* 
of Nimeguen (i()79) commenced the personal diplomacy 
Louis XIV., and the \Wiole perjod from the treaty of Varvims 
to fliat of Utrecht exhibits the rapid progress of diplomacy, and 
the ability and influence of the diplomacy of France. 

The iiiiportalice of the peace of Westphalia lis here much ex- 
aggerated. The treaties of Munster and Osnaburgh arranged 
multifarious interests in central Europe ; but, although they were 
formally invoked in the second article of almost every subsequent 
•IfTiaty until very modern times, their provisions had niot much 
influence upon w'ar and peace in the eighteenth century. Biff 
certainly, the negociations of West|flia1ia involved diplomatic tiis-, 
cussion much beyond former examples, though out-done, as well 
in importance as in dispatch, by those wdiicji the present age has 
witnessed. • 

The diplomacy of Louis X lV.,endin J at Utrecht, is cited in illus« 


* We do not know where this obserfationl^ & xorded. 


\ v«i.i. p.ri. 
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trttioii of the intimate connection between diplomacy and fqrce ; — 
la force qui^^j^puie, ell’adrcsse qui indique ct prepare.” Except, 
perhaps^ iitubp intrigues at Madrid, wliicli preceded the death of 
.Ci,iarle8 lli( aHdress had not, in our opiniofi, mucl\ to do in the 
' wars which were terminated at Utrecht. The results, \^Jlich, ac- 
cording to Sebastiaiii, were only partitdly/avourable to France, 
were brought aliout by t>ruvc soldiers and arcomplisiied generals. 
Where France Obtained aii advantage, f)th^r^i8e than by her 
arms, she owea it less to the skfifuliiess of her difllomacy than to 
the laxity odf her principles ; she exrelled*not so much in the art 
of making t^pties,*as in the readiness to break lliem. 

The sAccess of Frcnckvdiplomacy under Richelieu and T^ouis 
XiV., Sebusliani s^tribntt^ to the support \\hicli it received 
from the French arins,^from force seriously inenncc'd, and em- 
ployed when recpiisite. Under Louis XV. diplomuey was ex- 
trem^v brilliutit and sagacious, hut renderedi useless by the M*eak- 
ness or the government, 'i'he most memoiable event jof this 
period, wasahe Austrian aliiuuce ot I7 >b‘. It was not the fault 
of this diplomatic measure, that France did not interfere for 
Poland. If France had spoken boldlv, An^tiia would have united 
with her against the paitiliou; again, imder Louis XVL, and 
just before the revolution, FVaure lost, ihrouiili iriesolution and 
timidity, the opportunity of injuring England b\ a vigorous sup- 
port of the republicans in lioliutid. 

These two periods of diplomacy well supported, and there- 
fore successful, and diplomuey Icit to itscli, and t1iere£o<i'c«use- 
Jess, were followed by a third, in wh?c li Boitu,piiile held diplo- 
oKcy in contempt, and lost thcfc<ii\ liie power which his \ictories 
had obtained. II ad Napoleon listened to the ad\ice of TaKey- 
raiid after the battle of Maicngo, and strengthened himself by 
alliances, and byspatronizing the vaiirpiislied stated, he woiihl have 
had a great and lasting empire. 13ut the ronqueior neglected 
the advice oHiis prudent minister, olleiided Hiissiu by a careless 
disclosure of views upon Turkey, and excited* the resistance 
which finally overwhelmed him. ** ’ 

Thua far Sebasliani. We cannot doubt but that if Bona- 
ijpaKe hlhd shown greater nibderatioii, had he been contented 
with a dominion a little less extensive, lie would ha\e enjoyed it 
more securely. Ye^*^ it is not that he despised diplomacy, but 
that the object of liis diplomacy was bad. lie was himself an 
expert diplomatist, and occasionally practised all tiie cajoleries 
of the art. After Aiisti'ilitz, and at I'll.sit, Ik* showed himself no 
mean ncgociutpr. Ntgociations, k i'* saVI, would hii\e saved his 
^ empire at Crtalillon; tl'.af and r Hccssivn might 
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J»ave*8^ved it. He wanted not diplomatic skill, ^but, as indeed 
Sebastiani iiimself finally dJcides,** true political tvisdom. 

Sebastiani’s fourtfi peridd, that in which we Uvl| he deems 
eminently a period ^of diplomacy, and be hope/that jhe sajiie 
re.sult8 which have hidicrto been brought al^iit by the eflusion « 
of blood* will be hen^^fos-th accomplished by Policyf and^Dip* 
lomacy. We too trust that diplomacy ^luay stand in the place 
of war; but not \ 0 j 3 rQduce Me results. *\Vo believe that 
there is now, throughout EuropIt, a sincere desi4 of |^ce ; in 
the times to which we^havc referred, there ^11 oyefwhclmiug 
desire of aggrandizement. 

There would have been much mete business for the diplo- 
matist, if the number of independent states !|ad continued as our 
author represents them in (lie fifteenth Qcntiiry, when there ex- 
isted in Europe more than ‘2, 000 so\ereignti%s, either royal or 
seignorial, ecclesiastical or civil. Of these, *414 were injGcr- 
iiiany.y i’reviously to the rrench devolution, the number had 
been reduced to C249, of which ‘2^27 were in (icrmany, and l.'l in 
Italy. The French Itcvolution and the conquests of Bonaparte 
reduced the miinbcr to 49. 'i'hc arrangements cnnscquciit upon 
the peace of 18ir> have restored the character of sovereignty to 
many states w liich iiad het ii abolished ; and there arc now rather 
more than sixty states in hAiropc, including Q,() in Germany and 
o in Italy, which have not each a popnlntion of j00,000. Even , 
of the larger states, many are quite incompetent to prc'&civc their 
own iiuVepeiAlcrice. 

• 

The (mnmcratioii of indepoiitjpnt states leads our autlior"^4o 
ihi^Einvpcan l}nfatfcc,% of which he aflirins that, while it is the 
basis of their policy with thosc^ wlio desire peace, it serves as a 
pretext to those who arc ambitious of aggiSMidi/.einent. We 
abridge his sketch of the history of this principle, which has 
become, lie sa}s, an integral part of the Law' of Nations. 

During the greatness of the Homan Empire;, and until after 
death of Charlemagne, the law' of conquest predominated. 
After the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, there was 
no longer any apprehension of an o\A'rw h dining power, flernfany 
and Italy were torn to pieces by internal factions, and by /lis- 
putes with the Court of Koine. France \ta$ weak, through the 
incoherence of its provinces, and don^stic wais. Lionis XI., 
under whom Burgundy w as re-united to France, gave consistence 


• P. 89 . 

t Politique; policy is perhaps nut .*1 perfectly accurate translation of this word* 
t P. 237 . 
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to this monarchy, but it was* not until the days of Charj^s 
and Francis l/(lhat life modern s^slkm of policy commenced. 

had its ojui^in ii\ the rivalry of thc^ two hioiiarclis. The re- 
duction of-th4 power of the House of Aufitiia be|;an with the 
^rei^It or the produces of the Low Cfpiiitiies. Fiance and 
-I^ngland gladly seized this oppoitunily weakening Austria. 
Religious disputes, combined with polilical cjuairels, led to the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the tieaties of WesUiliflha, wheieby the 
House of Austfia received a second shock. Xlic iFvalry between 
Austria^d Fiance w^as augmented by theSuccessfiil ambition ol 
Louis ^ ^lliis was the tiue epoch of the oiigin of the sys- 

tem of UKlaNce. It was ov'ing to the ahum which the house ot 
Austria, and Hollai^l, when it became an independent powei, 
affected to feel at the po^er'of Fianc®. England look little part 
in the quairels of the continent. Elizabeth, in conceit with 
Henry IV., and afterwards Cromwell, intei|j^os(d, but his atten- 
tion ^might have been said that of Elizabeth also) w*a| piin- 
cipally fixed upon IJolland and Spain. English polity fluc- 
tuated, Until the haticd of William HI. towaul Louis XIV. oc- 
casioned the ii!/aliy and even animosity ol Fiance and England. 
This rivalry broke forth under the mask of the balance, in the 
disputes about the succession of Spain, and at tlu death of the 
Emperor Charles VI. The peace of 1 74b brought forward 
Prussia into the Euiopean system, the intcivention of this new 
power, and of Russia, brought ou^ ol baibaiism bv Petci the 
Great, required a nejv casting of the system ol balance. , France 
and England were now the lallying points of t^hc two paities. 
■“iPiKj Freiich-Austrian Alliance of •l7o()/,llic Family Compact of 
1761/ and the vaiious events' which occuricd, up to 17W, 
produced new combinations, and a vaiiety of alliances and 
changes. ^ 

This sketch, I the aulhoi conc'ives, is sufticicnl to exhibit the 
principle of system of balance. He admits, that no such 
general piinciple is lecognized by public coiivciitioiis, but he 
deduces lU fiom the right, which each stale has, to oppose* 
every measure wheicby one povvei would arrogate to itself 
exclnsivt domination: and sauce, he says, evciy powci must 

• t'iivier Btylcd the AusIhaj Alliai le iiniqiial. bcLHiise Austrii wis liable to attatk 
from leveral powers, Fr.in(V from oik power oi l\ iraiiie bad tbenfuic ibt more 
bordensome obligation. Segiir it is triit lint l-raiue uas o il^ liable to 

danger from Auatna. France ibcn makes n Irieiid of iKronl^ fonnuiable tiiemy, 
while Austria only deli\eis lursell from one of niaiw. 

t But be tells us in a noU iii tom ii p. 1^0 thit*Lcttidc politique des nations 
Eiirop^ennes, et les/'esnmf's bistoriques des giandes rngocidimns dnpuis la pun de 
^Wcstphalie juaqu’a cc jour, foimeront uiie paitie supplemcntaire.*’ Wc bhall be 
anxious to ice thii supplement. 
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^flopt^hs own view! of the justice or injustice of tl^e proceedings 
of another, it is impossible t^ lay down rules for juc^ing of such 
proceedings, ft would be, ne adds, too great a limitWion of the 
meaning of the worcf balance*’ to confine it to the case of ojp- 
po.sition to the aggra|dizement of one power. It applies also 
to the prevention of\h(^ degradation of another, it wae as^ 
essential to the safety of other states, to oppose the dismem- 
berment of Austria /it the death of Charles V f.. as to oppose 
the union of h>anca and Spain iftto one monarchy. Th^aw of 
nature authoiizes the* formation of a league^ among ^natibns 
inhabiting tiie same part of the world, to re^res^ the^ispro- 
portionate strength of any one which appears incompatlole with 
the independence of the others. It is^no matter of surprise then, 
that nations have laboured at the establishment of a balance, 
general, or applicable to particular parts of ETirope ; and that 

a change in these •different systems has been regarded^gs a 
justifying cause of w'ur.” However difficult it may be to cal- 
culate a just balance, the system is incontestably advantagc/>us, in 
restraining, through the risks or the apprehensions of war, a 
power ambitious of preponderance. * 

These arc our author’s views. The readers of our eighth volume 
(p. bO — bb) are aware that w e cannot recognize in the history of 
Europe that systematic principle of e(juitibrium^vh\c\i some authors 
have imagined. Yet we suspect that, between us and the present 
author, there is no substantial difference, although otir mean- 
ing is di£Eerently expressed ; but we w'ould obaerve that his illus-* 
trations support Qur opinioti of the occasional character of 
interference at least of England,* jii the wars of which the^^a- 
lance of power was the professed object. The inadequate and 
reluctant assistance which Elizabeth gave to the Dutch, sprang 
partly from the* conformity of religion, partly from apprehen- 
sions of the particular danger arising to England from the 
Spanish predominance on the opposite coast, anti very much 
from personal dislike between Elizabeth and the widower of her 
«i0ter. 

The interference of our William in the European wars is 
traced by our author himself to that King’s hatred of Loui^XIY ; 
but it is well known that, notwithstanding this antipathy agaiqst 
Louis, which William naturally felt as Pijnee of Orange, he 
would at one time have acknowledged a ^ourbon King of Spain, 
and w'ould perhaps have not framed tbe*Grand Alliance, if Louis 
had recognized his title to the English throne. 

Continental readers will pcriiaps hardly concur in our opi- 
nion, that the support given by England to Maria Theresa is to 
be traced to the g^od faith which has usually characterized the 
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English policf • The Pragmatic Sanction had been guaraiiteied in 
1731 ♦ withput muefi deliberation, |nd in Return for concessions 
supposed tfo .be *favourab!e to English interests now forgotten; 
ai(d to therroyal family of Spain, now ou/ open eyemy. From 
' that time to the ^death of Charles VI., ^here had bepn no co- 
•■opeiation between England and the Emperor, who was left in 
the Polish War without support from the maritime powers. 
Nevertheless, m%t a moment was lost, afte^ His death, even by 
the paeihe V^lpole, in promisnig to adheriFto the engagements 
which pad beeri contracted, upon by-gone indneements, nearly 
twentycyears,befoVe.t The German politics of- George II. were 
also supposed to influence the renewal of the connection 
with Austria. / ^ 

It may be true, as our author remarks, that any change in 
" the system of*balsince,” has been considered as a justifying 
causy of war : but it would be difKciilt to •name one contest, of 
which the derangement of the balance has been truly the opera- 
tive Clause. 

The reasons upon which wars are justified, says our author, 
are often difl'efenl from the motives in M-hieh tluw originate.^ 

The wars for the succession of Spain, and for the Pragmatic 
Sanction, were ostensibly founded on the rights of the Archduke 
Charles and Maria 'Fheresa : the real motive of England was 
jealousy of France, and desire to preserve the balance of power. 
France loo made a pretence of the rights of the Elector of 
* Bavaria, but really sought to humble Austria. * The Seven 
^Years’ War was justified by the violent measures of the French in 
Canada : the true motive was destiviction of the French navy. 
In like manner France was brought into th6 American wafj; not 
by vexations at sea, but by the wish to weaken England.|| 

All this is perhaps true, except that in the first two instances, 
that which is ^ssigned as a secret motive was publicly avowed. 

Wars alscf sometimes originate in less statesmanlike motives. 


• By the second treaty of Vienna, 16th IVIaicii, 17 Jl, the Emperor enga^^ed to 
ab^Uh tic Osteiid Company, and filtered into the sirraiitrinuntH of the Treaty of 
Seville for Ibc cstablisliment of Dun Carlos in Italy. — Martens, ColL des Trailh, vol. 
viii. pt. S, p. 213 ; Koch, ii. 

f Charles VI. died 20Mi October, 1740. The King's speecli of November 18th 
announced his determinhti^ii to adhere to hia engage me 

i Vol. i. p. 26.1. • , § Vol. ii. p. 214. 

M^b the** Politique do tons le^ CiiWnets,” by Fnvicr and Segiir, (iii. 172,) there is a 
curious opinion of Turgot, given in 1776, against assisting the American colonies. If, 
said he, the colonie.s should be subdued, it xj^iist be Usrougli the ruin of their resources, 
and England woulS lose the benefit of them. If they give wav, and preserve their wealth, 
they will alweys be looking for independence, and oblige England to maintain a Urge 
farce la keep them down. 
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9S tbe Jove of Buckingham for Anne of Austria^^nd the deaire 
of Louvois to divert {jouis XLV. from kia buildings^ 

Mr. Fox on one ^casion said, that war wns uultfiahle onlj 
when the national Ao>ioi/r was involved. This TOCtvinei if got 
ahaolutelj^ correct, afmroaches to correctness more nearly than at * 
first appears. « Of th^fajects of war, veyr few pt^rhaps aie eqoi^ 
valent to the evils which war produces ; and if a nation consulted 
only the balance df profit and loss, it would oftefi rather yield the 
disputed point*tharp fight for it; but then comes m tbo^oiiit of 
honour. Concession i% attributed to fear, and» invites pew en- 
croachments. A nation which bears insillts, .will ^lot be 
trusted ; it loses its allies^ and has no friend in the hour of dan- 
ger. lliijs explained, the honour pf a nation is inseparably 
linked with its interests; and Fox’s dictum is neither paradox 
nor novelty. 

The point of honour^ however, occurs in cases in whig^h the 
interest would be questionable. A state may have distant pos- 
sessions, which are to her no source of strength or riches; J[>ut she 
is bound by an lionourable feeling towards these dependencies, to 
coiiiiiiencc or continue a war, rather than surrendef any of them to 
an enemy. It may be said, and with some reason, that this obliga- 
tion belongs to the great duty of sovereignly ; and we come to this, 
that in national as in personal uft'airs, honour includes everything 
that is good, as well us great. 

Another case in which hotmur may impel us to to war, 
when our iindiediate interests would counsel ^eacc, is where we* 
have hound oiirsalves to an ally; and this is a principal reason , 
avoiding permanent alliances oi« guaranties. Even here, u*pro- 
portlonate estimate of profit and loss would induce us to preserve, 
by good faith, our credit with other powers. 

But wc arc getting too deep into the law of nations* and state 
policy; we recur to what more immediately concerns the diplo- 
matist, for whom this ** Complete Treatise” is wtitoo. 

^Our author discusses some important questions updet the head 
of Droit (its Trailis, Treaties, he says, are binding, unless the 
negociator exceeds ses pouvotrs oStensMes '* — that is* wc |ft*e- 
sume, the instrument which he exhibits at the forei^ court as 
his authority for treating. This doctrine isj f\pt conformable to 
the practice of Europe. In the commission given to a plenipo- 
tentiary, which is called his full powers,” the sovereign U8i|ally 

* If wc liHcl Space to go Inc law <«* natioiiSj wc slioiiid endeavour to vindicate, 
upon the very principles of this auiliur, who nevertheless disapproves ot if, the prutiticu of 
Knglaiul ill regard to neutrals, and the iiioiiner in which her wars have been con- * 

niciiced— a fruilful aonre^f misrepresentation with French writets. , 



undertakes to^confirm whatever the minister docs ; but Is pci;- 
fectly underwood that* the Kiidertakmgs of/a plenipotentiary are 
only bindii%whai conformable to his instructions. It may at 
first sight nppear unreasonable and dishoneA, to dis;^vow the acts 
of one to whom^ you have given full powrs;” but those pow/srs 
«would|,. indeed^ be tremendous, if they cSiaVlcd an individual, sepa- 
rated from his own countrymen, to bind them, to any extent and 
for any time, a^id to dispose, according to hfe fancy, of the re- 
source^f an Empire. When ft is added, that a ^stipulation un- 
willingly adopted b}ha government, againfr its own view of neces- 
sity or Mpedtency*, would give way to the first plausible pretence 
for repeming it, the modern practice will be found conducive to 
the general good. / 

It is, indeed, truly stated by our author, that a treaty is not 
binding until it \S ratified ; and he construes the article for the 
exchange of ratifications, wdiich is almost alivays to be found in a 
treaty, as implying, not that each sovereign will positively ratify 
the instrument, but that it shall have no validity until and unless 
it be ratified. We are rather inclined to hold, that a government 
is bound to ratify, except in the case already stated, of such an 
exceeding of power or departure from instructions, in the nego- 
ciator, as to justify his prince’s disavowal. To justify this, there 
ought to be a manifest departure from the decided intentions of 
the prince. This is eminently one of the cases in which the 
principled right and the sense of honour, which actuate a Chris- 
tian and a gentlemaf^, ought to sway the counsels of a psince. If 
Jjje agent, on a fair construction of his instructions, w'as autho- 
rized to insert the article in thg treaty, «r the passage in the deed, 
the principal ought not to disavow him merely because h^ has 
himself changed his mind. Nor is he honestly at liberty to with- 
hold his ratificafcon, from any change that has occurred in the cir- 
cumstances of the parties. 

In our timies there have been two celebrated instances of dis-’ 
avowed negociators. In 1800,* Count St. Julien signed preli- 
minaries \)f peace with France, which the emperor refused 
V&tify, alleging that the count had exceeded his powers. And 
CoHint 8’Oubril signed at PdHs, in 1 80(i, a treaty on the part of 
Russia, v^ich the Emperor Alexander refused to ratify, as con- 
trary to the letter antj spirit of his instructions.f 

For the case of a minister departing from his instructions, we are 
referred to Wolsey’s negodiation with Maximilian for the marriage 
of fienry VIII. with tte Duchess Dowage^of Savoy; when the 


* Anoj Reg. 1800, p. 20a 


t 1606 , p. 186 . 
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rising apriest anticipated tlie orders his master for supplying a 
(ftficieitcy in his instructions.* ^ 

A more recent example- is in die consent of^ihe Count 
d’ Aranda to sign thetoreliminaries of 1783, notwitkstanding that 
his master, Oiiarlcs 111. of Spain, had commanded him to insifit 
upon Gihralta(. Il^esj des moinens,*’ he said, oil il faut^ 
savoh- offrir sa tete ^ sa patrie. J’accepte les deux Florides^i la 
place de Gibr^^tar^ct je^signe la paix.’^t • 

Physical im[y)ssibtlity of execution, though alloiiscd as aground 
for not fulfilling a treaty, is justly said to require an indemnity. 
Moral impossibility nas the pretext used by r^aAce, in If 40, for 
refusing to fulfil her guaranty of the Pjagmatic Sanction, when 
she pleaded a prior treaty with Bavaria. If used, it was indeed 
a pretext, as Prance had guaranteed the sdbeession of Maria 
Theresa in 173j,j: in spite of the remonstance% of Bavaria, and 
made no treaty with Bavaria until after the death of Charles VI. 

It is urged by our fluthor, that the earliest of two incompatible 
treaties ought to be preferred, and an indemnity given to the 
other party. But, in truth, a real indemnity can seldom be 
afforded; and the second treaty is (except in the. case of a jus* 
tifiable cause of war with the former party) a breach of faith, 
equally contrary to honesty and to the law of nations. 

A minister ought to avoid committing his court to particular 
and permanent stipulations, which arc very likely to Igad either 
to perfidy or to misfortune. « 

Prederic the Great is (j^ioted with appremation, who consi- 
dered guaranties* to be, like works of filigree, more fit So* 
pleqge the eye than to serve any u^ful purpose.” As applied to 
permanent guaranties, wc concur in this opinion. A guaranty for 
the pcrforniancQiof a specific object, to be immediately accom- 
plished, is very proper ; but an undertaking permanently, or for 
an indefinite time, to secure to any prince or state possession 
of any part of his territory, or any right given to him by treaty, is, 
every case which we can imagine, highly imprudent, .and use- 
l^s also; because a state will seldom fulfil a guaranty given 
many years before, except in a case; in which, w^ithout such gn* 
cient guaranty, she would have done the same thing. Or if, upon 
that regard for the point of honour w^hich jvc have claimed for 
England, she does act upon her guaran^, without conceiving it 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ -y — 

• Hume, vol, iii. p. 427. * • • ^ 

t Vol. ii. pp. 78, 79. $ee Coxe's Bourbon Kings of Spain, cb. 77, whereby it would 
appear that Lord Shelburne's goveriinaeot had entertained the notion of ceding Gib- 
raltar. ^ • 

t Flaaiaii, Hist, de la iJiplomatie Fraopaue, vol. v. p. 1|5. 
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at fhe moment greatly for hep interesti ^er aid iiviU generally be 
languid^ and Ae will get out of the scrape at soon as she caif; 
peHiaps aftef having done more harm than good to her ally. 

The guaraiity of a dynasty is the worst of ^11. From any pledge 
^ oMbis sort England has been free for many years, abd even when 
stipulating for the exclusion of the Bcmajprtes, >{ould*not glia- 
Tantee the throne of thcr Bourbons. The only specific guaranty 
given by Englar^ in the Treaty of Vienipi; is ^haj of the domi- 
nions newly transferred to Prussia from the Kipg of Saxony.*' 
We know not why this exception was made to what appears to 
have been a genhrpl*rulc. Except that it will probably become a 
dead le&er, sbme inconvenient and difficult questions might arise 
upon this stipulation. It is a joint guaranty by England, Aus- 
tria, Uussia and France. * We should say generally, that one 
party to a guaranty may reasonably refuse to act upon it without 
the others, f because it may fairly be presumed that she would 
not have pledged herself, except upon thcTaith of the powerful 
co-operation of her allies. As to England, it is certain that she 
would not have herself engaged to maintain Prussia in the pos- 
session of th|i Saxon provinces. Now, allowing that she 
would be exonerated from her obligation, by the defection of her 
three continental allies, will she be exonerated by the failure of 
one or more of them ? And how, if it is by one of these allies 
that the guaranteed territory is invaded? By France, for instance, 
and withcthe connivance of Russiaf While Austria alone sup- 
ports Prussia, is Ei^gluiid bound to unite with Austria in defend- 
ing the Prussian territories ? — in other fvords, is she bouncTto enter 
"rinio a war, arising probably out of matters wifii which slie has 
little* connection, because in thfe course* of that war the integ;irity 
of the Prussian dominions is attacked? We are quite aware that 
the question would not really be decided as a technical question 
of international law. Grotius and Vattel would be quoted in 
speeches ari4^ manifestos; but the question of war or no w'ar 
would be determined upon considerations of expediency. The 
guaranty >vould in fact be nothing but filigree. But we objeg^t 
to the creation of an occasion on which doubtful points in the 
\iiVL of nations must be agitated, and the good faith of England 
called in question. As it is evident,'' we agree with our ancien 
fninistre, ** that as su^,h an obligation may have most serious con- 

* Art. xvii. Martens, Sup, votl y. p.^89. 

t We have taken our lilubtratioii from a treaty which was negociuted by a departed 
miniver, because we are unwiUiiig to mix anything like politics of the day in our pre- 
sent discussion. And perhaps the whole of circuiustailces tinder which some recent 
guaranties have b^'it given, may not be before the public, Bui we would just observe, 
that supposing the constitution and nationality ot Roland to have been by implication,— 
for specifically they were nott — gu^anteed at Vienna, Enpland could not be called 
upon, pngle-haiiticd, or even with f ranee aioDe, to attempt oy force to restore them. 







sequences, the nation whfch contracts it ought noMo determtiie 
u|fon it, "except upoh powerful considerations/’ ^ 

In laying down some fair rules for*the interpretadbp of tree# 
ties, our author says Nothing of the language m wiifCT they are 
drawn. Formerly the Latin language was ujecH and more 
ceiifely the» French : 8(I|)etjme6 the language of each county is^ 
used in a separate copy, and this is by far the most fit prdcme, 
and was, we believe, always used by Mr. Canqjng. But it is 
very necessary t^at^ie translation ishould be well considered: wd 
know of an instance^*in .which a comg^ercial treaty with* tine of 
the South American states was executed in 8((ajiiSh and %gltsh. 

A question arose; the English quoted thf treaty; thb Anrericans 
affirmed a misquotation. It was found that the Spanish copy 
bore them out, and our civilians were of opinion that the Ame- 
ricans had a right to appeal to the instrument asjit stood in their 
own language. The point w'as one of small importance, but 
enough to show the iniportance of our remark. 

Our author tells us*^ that the Latin language was used in the 
correspondence between European countries until the seventeenth 
century, w'lien perniaiieiit legations came into usOs L was then 
found, he says, that diplomatists, ignorant of the language of the 
several countries to which they were sent, found themselves ex- 
cluded from conversation with unlearned men, and from the 
society of women. The French language was then adopted. 

The elegance of Racine triuni|»hed in Europe over th^sublime 
vclieriience of ^Sbakspeare. The works of the French wits were • 
read wiiiravidity; every body tried to imitate tne tone of French 
society; French became the language of courts/’ However ^ 
proud we are of our Shakspeare, Bacon, and others who flou- 
rished at the conimenceineiit of the seventeenth century, we can** 

» not think that th^ English language had at that tipie any chance 
of becoming the court ■ language of Europe. Its copiousness, 
precision, and variety, were not then sufficiently kno'syii: our insu- 
lation, which even now keeps us more distinct from the conti- 
nental countries than they are severally from each other,. had not 
th?n been mitigated by the number of our travellers, and the in- 
tercourse of literature and science. U was the greater familiarily 
of other nations with France and Frenchmen, rather than a cri- 
tical comparison of the merits of Sfiakspeaijp and Racine, that 
gave the advantage to the French language. * * 

A great advantage it certainly is, to angfle olways in your own 
language, and to compel your adversary to^learn it, and to make 
him answer you in the «ame langj^iage. England has lately taken 
care to limit this advantage, by a peremptory order to her foreign 
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agents^ ilsued by Mr. Canukigi to use no other than the English 
language in tbeir written communications. Personal discussions 
are still alntost always confiucted in French ; but all official notes, 
by M^hich*ilo|ie the country is bound, arenq^ written in English.* 
% Our aifthor lays down a doctrine which is new to us, concern- 
ing those which ne styles the articles ^kccessoires n£ a treaty. 
^"TlibsC, he says, fallHOfthe ground if the main treaty ceases; but 
the rupture of ^the accessory articles does not annul the principal 
articles. If .by accessory articles, stipulatrdns^are intended re- 
lating^to matters quite foreign to the jnain treaty, and not in- 
tended^as part^of the same compact, the cfoctrine is true ; but 
such c^es are rare, unless it be when the additional article con- 
tains no practical stipulation, but merely an undertaking to nego- 
ciate upon som^ separate point, commerce for instance, or 
boundary. Wl\pn this is not the object of separate articles, their 
separation from the main treaty may be occasioned merely by 
their subject recurring at a later period of the negociation, or it 
may arise from the wish to avoid the communication of them to 
all thtt parties to whom the treaty is to be imparted, whether it be 
to foreign powers, or to the national assemblies of any of the 
powers. The most remarkable instance of a separate article, in 
our modern history, is in that which was added to our treaty with 
Spain, of 5th July, 1814. By it, the King of Spain engaged not to 
enter into any engagement with France of the nature of the Family 
Compact nor any other that might affect the independence of 
, Spain, w'hich might be injurious^ to the intei^sts of his Britannic 
Majesty, or coutriry to the strict alliance which was 'Stipulated 
* by the treaty.f The English government would not consent to 
make this a secret article, because thby thought it right to^ com- 
municate it to England’s allies; but it was a separate article, and 
was not communicated to parliament with the Jtreaty. We can- 
not doubt but Yhat a breach of this article would have rendered 
null all the r#tst, and would have given England a just cause of 
war. 

When Mr. Camiing, during the debates on the march of the 
•French army into Spain, in 1 823, laid this article before parliament, 
h^ W'm under some apprehension of having participated in an 
irregularity, by withholding it for so long a period. The more mo- 
dern practice has certainly been, to lay all ratified treaties before 
parliament, but iU lias only been adopted latterly, and was not the 
practice of the reigns df ^illiam, Anne, or the first two Georges. 
Itawas only when treaties required a vote of money ,;{: or otherwise 

* See Mr. RiiCi’s ideas on the use of the*Frencb language, tn our vol. xii. p. SIS. 

t State Papera, 18SS-3, p. 76. 

% *• As the treaty with the Crown of Deoniark is attended with an expense, 1 have 
ordered the aaaie to be laid befoil you.”— Speech gf Gearg^ 17., January t7, 1735. 
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called^'or the aid of parliament, that there was an ^solute neces- 
sity for*coinmunica\ing them. ^ ^ 

It is well known Uibt in ancient days the fulfilmeni; pf treaties 
was secured by hostages : these are now disused, most re- 

cent instance of this in English history is that^f the treaty of Aiji- 
la-ChapcHe. j^ome ^ t^e principal engagements on the paj^t q£ 
England concerned America^ and could not' be executed contem- 
poraneously wM \hose )}'hich regarded Europe. • England, there- 
fore, sent the tarPof Sussex and^Lord Cathcart as hostages into 
France, there to remaii^ until the treaty should bej'ully executed.**^ 


The diplomatic character clothes a> npn with grdit pafvileges : 
he ought to make it a point of honour not to abuse them. The 
immunity of a foreign minister from civil aitd criminal process 
appears to have been sometimes asserted too Isurgely.f In Eng- 
land, it has never been admitted that the diplomatic character 
enables a man to commit crimes of all sorts with impunity, or 
witli no punishment beyond rccull.'l Our author mentions the 
rase of a Dutch minister, at Hesse Cassel, accused of malversa- 
tion there as executor of a will. On his refusing. to account, he 
was arrested. It would seem that the Landgrave acknowledged 
that he hud done wrong. Perhaps it \vould be impossible to 
make a distinction, which should allow of process against a minis- 
ter, for acts not only entirely unconnected with his public character, 
but arising out of a voluntary j^ssumption of a function^ but if 
diplomatists are t^^be exempted from respon|ibility as executors/ 
the best way would be to Kiider them incapable of the office, or 
of any other whicli might^lcad to similar embarrassment. 

Ajnbassadors are, for state onhnees, liable at least to trans- 
mission beyond the frontiers. Under Henry IV. of France, the 
secretary of a Sfvanish ambassador was tried for^ conspiring with 
a Frenchman to put the King of Spain, during peace, ip posses- 
sion of Marseilles. He w'as convicted, but Heiiry^vas contented 
with sending him back to Spain. In its remonstrance, the Spa- 
gjsh court did not rely so much upon the ambassadorial privilege, 
as upon the provocation given by Henry, in the assistance giv«Mi 
to the Dutch, contrary to the trcaty«of Vervins. » « 

It is curious that the French ambassador at Madrid was at the 
same time found intriguing against Spain. , 

The Regent Duke of Orleans arrested and Sent to the frontier, 


** Kocli. vol. ii. p. 4‘21. t SeetMortriis, Pr£ch, b. vH. c? 5. 

X Martens mentions the Case«of the pount de Gnerchy, aceuwd (in England) of 
poisoning. The count was ambassador here in 1763, and convmted tlie Chevalier 
d*Eoii of a libel ; but our periodicals take no notice of any acensation against Uie am- 
bassador himself. 

VOL. XIII. NO. SxV. 
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Celiamar, the ^anisli ambassador, employed l^y Alberoni \d plo^s 
for depriving him of the Regency. On hearing of hii# arrest, 
Alberoni aCfempted, but in vain, to detain thc^rcnch ambassador, 
wjio had taken his leave. For this detentiem there was no pre- 
tence. * . 

• Is iu)ticing the immunities of dipIotnatiMs from certain duties, 
the author refers to tfie conduct of Lord Stuart and Prince 
Polignac, in voKintarily giving up the awticles/imvggled in their 
name in 1829. We fear that tlic abuse of tVe ambassador’s pri- 
vilege is still not eniircly checked. ^ 

UpoK the Di^oit d’Asile,” the author appears to be a little 
inconsistent. He lays it dowi# that if a criminal takes refuge 
with an ambassador, who refuses to give him up, justice may take 
all measures to seize him “ dans I’liotel meme de la legation 
but in blaming \he forcible seizure of Ripperda in the house of 
Lord Stanhope, he says that il ii’y a point d(' cas oil la maison 
d’un iniiiistrc nc doit elre un asile iiiviolable.”t He says truly 
that the Spaniards were in every way wrong, because there had 
been a special agreement with the king for Ripperda’s remaining 
unmolested. Other cases mentioned do not throw' mucli light 
upon the general question. There was too little of equality be- 
tween Louis XIV. and Pope Alexander VII., to allow of any 
deduction from the violent measures taken against th(‘ pontiff in 
1G64; and the disputes between Franc(‘ and Spain in 1G3() arose 
out of iptcial conventions. In u dispute w'hich occurred at Co- 
peiil^agen there is ii remarkable instance of tie insoleiicje which 
the minister of a great power may exilibit. '.rijp French ambas- 
sador, Chamilli, had iinqiiestiojuibl\ acu d illegally in subjecting 
Danish subjects and soldiers to judicial interrogation. '•Thci 
Danish minister sent a strong but justifiable remonstrance. The 
Frenchman thus commenced his reply ; — * 

1 hate received the letter which you liave taken the trouble to write 
to me, on the i4tli ultimo, of whicli the style appears to be so vandalisfi, 
that 1 should easily persuade myself that you had taken it from some 
archive of the time of King Dan, if tlie little experience which you ha 4 K 
yet had in your office would have permitted you to become acquainted 
with susi^i remote times.” X • 

The sequel of the letter did justice to this introduction. 

This was too much even for the proud monarch whom Cha- 
milli represented, and tly; insolent ambassador was recalled. 

In considering the wa/s in which miss|ious terminate, our au- 
thoi' tells us that lettars of credence expire, if a revolution de- 
prives the sov^^eigii of his throne^ or if* the form of government 


Vol. ii. g. 176, 


* f Ibid, p* 201. 


t Ibid, p, 195. 
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i| cntfr^ly rhaiigcdi But so long as a struggle ift carried on by 
the adherents of aiA gld government, •foreign powers are not ob- 
liged to acknowledge^ the new. He instances the ^asd of France 
in 1792.* • # 

,An ambassador Iim no special privilege ^Ttcr death, enti tling 
him to obsequies inconsistent with th^ general rule. •**^I7cs 
mt'uft ambassadeur esi mort^^ says a writer of the age of Louis 
A IV., “ // dans It^vie privee."' f ^ 

A minister abroad is likely to receive applications from his 
countrymen w'ho concefvc themselves aggrieved b}*the gow-M'iiment 
under which they arc residing. A foreigner cannot coq^ilain so 
long as he is placed on the same footiAg with the natives of the 
country in which he resides. The same rule is perhaps too 
weakly stated by our author, as applied to the administration of 
justice. Mr. Canning { was so clearly of opinion that an Kng- 
lishinan in I'rance was bound to bear all that was good and bad in 
the government of his tcinpornrv abode, that whenever complaint 
was made to him, he consulted French lawyers as to the ji^tice t>f 
th(‘ complaint; and having taken due precaution to ensure impar- 
tiality, abided by their opinion. 

No state, we are told, § is bound to give up persons, to whatever 
country belonging,* accused, or even convicted, who take refuge 
in its t<MTitory; England, it appears, with J^ance and Hussia, 
leave cc^nstantiy refused such demands, whv^n uuautliori/.('d by 
treaty. It is clear lliat the <?nds of general justice arc* ofteii^ 
defeatect by tile adaption of this rule; and ft w'ould seem desi- 
rable to provide aigainst the evil by special convention. An ob- 
jection usually eiitertaineckirises (nnix political offenders, iit wMiosc 
case; it is apprehended, one government might be led to take a 
part, perhaps against its own views, in the internal politics of 
another, and to aid in Uraimical measures. * 

This matter of givfflg up offenders is one to ^vhich there is 
nothing closely analogous in private life; and it may be most 
properly referred to that law of nations which is founded upon 
acknowledged practice. 

Questions of etiquette require a still more delicate trcgitmeiit. 
Though great punctiliousness is absurd, a diplomatist is not* to 
allow the nation which he represents to be disparaged even in 
matters apparently trifling. • • 

There is much under the head of ‘*€)roit d*Egalite,”|| con- 
cerning the rank of nations and sovereigns ; all which has howawer 

become of less impo(;tuuce, since the infliistcrs assembled at the 

• • % 


I ParJ. Deb. 1823. vol. viii. p. 294. 
• II Vol. i. ji. 353. 
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Congress of A^ienna adopted Mie prudent coi^rse of waiving all 
disputed points of ceremonv; and signed their public acts in the 
alphabetic^*ordet which the French langii/ge assigned to their 
respective ^atibns. It is mentioned that Friince, Spain, Austria, 
aAd Russia, have each claimed general pjiecedcnce, which how- 
^S^Jias not been allowed to either of tbeii<. PoUugul and Sar- 
dinia give place to England, Spain and France. Denmark yields 
to France only, ^ind pretends to^t over Swcdeij, U is remarkable 
that although republics generafiy give placebo kCngs, Cromwell 
maintained for England the rank which she had occupied under 
her kin^s. Modern good sense has adopted a variety of expe- 
dients fw avoiding disputes about matters of form and ceremony, 
generally upon the principle of allcruation ; and when there is a 
stiff diplomale and liaughty sovereign whom this will not content, 
a protest usuallyc satisfies the ofiended dignity. 

Ill IG99 a dispute about etiquette had wellnigli left the 
emperor to negociatc the second partition treaty without tlie co- 
operation of France. The Marquis de Villars, the French am- 
bassadbr, had been prevented, on a point of etiquette, from as- 
sisting at a court fete. He insisted upon an apology, would 
accept of none unless the Prince of Lichtenstein brought it to his 
own house, and was actually leaving Vienna, dit the expiration of 
the period which he had prescribed, when the prince arrived by 
the order of the Emperor Leopold, and made the excuses, which 
were very- haughtily received. , • • 

• In rccommendii^g that diplomatists shoul^ join in j:ourt re- 
joicings, the author mentions the rcftisal of the Due de Morle- 
marf t§ assist at a Te Denm for celebipting the Russian victories 
over the Turks, because cuptufed French banners w'ere among the 
trophies exhibited in the churches; of this cfl’ectof natural feeling 
the Emperor Mjcolas approved. On the other hand, when the 
pope’s legate at Lisbon refused to illuminate on the marriage of 
the Queen o£ Portugal in 1760, he was peremptorily sent out of 
the country. 

The 5th book+ contains, under the head of “ Droit des Nego- 
oiations,” further explanations of diplomatic etiquette. The 
Aupbaxador^ it appears, is 4he only minister who is considered 
as the representative of his sovereign. The other classes are, 

2. Envoys, ministers, and others, accredited to the sovereign ; 

3. Resident ministef^ ; 4. Charges d’affaires, accredited to the 
minister for foreign affairs. These are only agents. The rank 
of the several classes .has been thus arranged by the courts of 


• V^ol. ii. p. 79. 
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^uropc which l^vo also declared that the dipiqinatists should 
rank among themsaves^ in each classf according to the priority of 
arrival ; and that amVng powers \i'hich give each other «flie alterna- 
tion, the order of signature shall be decided by lot. • ^ 

We advert to a qu^ion involving much higher considerations. 
May a dTploniatist emplc^’ corruption in^ order to obtain iri^TTHM 
or intelligence? l^he law of ii|^tions, says the ancien minisire, 
regards it as RtwTii^ butHie doub|s whether it is politic for a con- 
tinuance. We'beliove that it would neither be politic nor justi- 
fiable. We cannot altogether deny that there mayjbe occs^ions on 
which bribery may be allowed; where there is a*reas(^nabl^ ground 
to suspect treachery, or a sudden and* secret blow, it may per- 
haps not be dishonourable to verify the suspicions by corrupting 
individuals, it might be lawful, for example, for England, to 
purchase the secret articles of thelVeaty of j'ilsit. The French 
court in all times has«becn profuse in its encouragement of cor- 
ruption. A curious account is giveiif to us of the expenditure of 
the Due de Itichelicu when ambassador at Vienna; but jhcre is 
no evidence of any advantage derived from it. Prince Louis de 
Rohan, also ambassador at Vienna, it said to have expended 
immense sums, and to have mistaken doubtful facts for grave 
matters. A man who takes great pains to be informed of every 
occurrence will soon puzzle himself, and probably be exposed 
to intentional mystilicatiou. We have seen a letter from the late 
Lord Auckland, when ministepi' at the Hague, aboutf the year 
wiiich •mentions another, sent by pof^, and meant to />e* 
intercepted ; this j^juiws how little reliance is to be placed on do- 
enments irregularly obtained. Tl\p same minister got pojfticssion 
by bribery of all the papers of the French legation, for several 
hours, while the French minister was absent on a party of plea- 
sure ; but we believe that, generally speaking, Etiglish ministers 
deal sparingly cither iii^t'orruption or artifice. 

Louis XIV. bribed freely, — queens, courtiers, anti chancellors. 
He tried hard to gain our Marlborough, and curiously graduated 
his oflFers, according to the degree of favour he should obtain in 
the terms of peace ; — so much for Naples and Sicily, so much for 
J)imkirk, for Strasburgh, and so dn..‘j: Marlborough, *lhol!gh 
accused of avarice, and capable of treachery, was not to be swayed 
by French money. • ^ 

At a later period the Comte de Ver^oques, in reporting that 

• 

• Protocol, 19 March, the night Powers who signed l4(e Treaty of Paris, 

viz. Austria, Fniiicc, England, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden; and at 
Aix-la-Chapclle, 21 Nov. 1818. — Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. 
t Vol. i. p. 58. ^ X Coxe'a Mgrlborougb, voL iii. S3. 
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he had accomplished his master’s object, sent Jiack the 3,000,000 
livres which had been entru^ed to him for the/ purpose. 

A letter f]! Cardinal d’Ossat* to Henry Ityis quoted as afford- 
ing an instance of a necessary and justifiable^falsehood. lie had 
promised to the pope not to mention to any^nersoii the contents of 
»«<e« 7 tajii despatch which he had received from Henry. ' On the 
other hand, two other French ^ents were apprised that he had 
received despatches, and would Kmmunieate tjje co’Atents to them. 
He was therefore under the necessity of denying t\b iBem that the 
despatch had arrived. 'I'his lie is rcpresctited by our author f to 
have been necessirry, to defeat the artifices of the court at which 
D’Ossaf resided ; but it seems rather to have been his own country- 
men whom he dectyved, although he adroitly made use of the oc- 
currence to obtain favour with the papal court. The Justification, 
however, of the falsehood consists, not so much in its utility, as in 
the necessity under which U’Ossat lay, of either deceiving those 
who questioned him, or breaking his word. It is certain that there 
are occasions on which it is very difiicult, if not impossible, to be 
scrupufously veracious and inviolably secret. VVe doubt whether 
there is any case in whiebt u diplomatist, placed in this difficulty, 
ought to act otherwise than he would act as a private gentleman. 

Our ancient diplomate strongly condemns the practice of vio- 
lating the secrecy of the post a practice, however, which he 
represents as very general in reference to diplomatic corres- 
pondences There are persons in every post-oflice who can restore 
•the seal of an opened letter so as complet^y to conceal fhe viola- 
tion ; and it has sometimes happened that the seal of the envelope 
and xhat of the enclosure have bpeii interchanged. There is little 
attempt at concealing the practice. A diplomatist once observed 
to the minister of the court at which he resided, that his despatches 
hud been re-seajed, and that a private mark on the seal had been 
omitted. " True,’’ it was replied, “ you have belter engravers 
at Dresden than we have.” Liven in London, the French ambas- 
sador complained to the Duke of Newcastle, that the despatches 
from his court hud come to him sealed with the English seal. 
•• By a mistake in the office,” said the duke, with a smile. 

AVe ‘have an account, too long for insertion, of the system of 
espionage over the post carried on at Diesdi'ii from 1730* to 

i ,7oO, by Siepmann* and other councillors of state, and a consi- 
erable number oT sw^rn agents, under the superintendence of 
Count Bruhl, minister of'Aiigiistus, King of Poland. All letters 


* Letter 12, Jan. 5, ioOo; Lettres d'Ossat, vul. u p. 329. 
t Vol. ii. p. 65. It Ibid. p. 85. 
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from Beilin were cmciied; and when the operatioi^delayed them, 
tiicii dates Mere altcied, and those tof the aiisMcr^ also. The 
cipher and interesting papeis of the Prussian Icgatiqft weie ob- 
tained by false keys and biibes. At fiist the letteis weac re-sealed 
in the usual inannciJ» taking the luipiessioh; then the seals of 
the piincipal coiidspondents were peiinaiieiitl} imitatecb 
all this unsealing and ie-sealin|^took too much time, and the 
envelopes w ef. . tiuiig ^toi if off andjtlie addresses c#pied by a Baron 
Sclieehwhilie iniengiavci imitated the seals. Still it was difficult 
to letaiii the piimitivd ioim of the Piussinsi dgspalilio^ ; these 
despatches soon appealed in ciphei, and tlm* b^sogne/’ us it 
was called, was at fault, until by bilheiy and lalse tweys the 
ciphci was obtained. These ininisteiial delinquencies, like those oi 
hiimblei piac titioncis, au geneially betiayed by some impiudeiice : 
Count Biuhl onc' day alluded, in the piesciKe*of the Piiissiaii 
iiiinistei, to somctliiiijr which he could only have known by pei using 
u ciphei -despatch liom ik^ihn. Jn the evening, infoiinaticm ot the 
suspected ticachery went ofl to the King ot Piussia, in j h*lter, 
howevei, which was also peiused by the Saxon, and a new cipher 
was leluiiud, to which he had not th&kcw. Title whole system 
became useless, and s<ioii atteiwaids the Baion Schcel disap- 
peaicd in>steriously. The Piussiau king levengcd hiiimell soon 
afterwaids by coiiiiptiiig the piivate secic lanes oi the Saxon 
cabinet, v\ho for many yeais supplied hiiii with all thatowas iiii- 
poi taut in liic Saxon aichives. • • 

In a 1/nig ehaptoi ^^oii the c onstuictioii c iphc is, a ciiiiou<i^ 
instance is givei^ of a mistake, of which the icsiilt was not 
uniavouiablc. Tlic i3iandeiibubg,aiiihussudoi ul Vic iina advised 
his- Tiiaslci, the Eiccloi, J'icdenc Jll., to wiile with his own 
hand to the Empcioi Chailes VI., in oidei to expedite the 
negociations iof the election oi Jhussia into ni kingdoiii. In 
this cipheicd Icttci, 110, \^hlch signified thc^ cmpeioi, was 
niistakeii at iKnlin foi 1 i(), v\hich designated a ^eltaln Pathei 
Wolf};^ chaplain to the impel lal Jilmbassy at Beilin; to him, 
theieforc, J'lcdeiic applied. The Jesuit, much flattered, used 
all his influence with Ins oidei at Vienna to second the electoi*s 
wishes, and was siucessful ! • * • 

VVe have enumciatecl enough of the fiincttons of a diploma(|0, 
to sliow that gieat and vaiious qiialificayoiis are necessaiy for a 
successful ambussadoi . I le ought unquestionably to pcfssess ac^ute- 
ness, tagacity, and ^discietiou, togethef with good iiianiiers. 
These ought to be souglil, at vthatever expense, aS.d in v\liatever 
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class of persOTs. There may be reasons fo* selecting, as the 
king’s representative to the more ancient ivcJiarchies, persons of 
high birth Vs well as good manners ; but no /bvereign would now 
.venture td’put to a foreign minister the question which Philip 11. 
of Spain put to thS President Jeannin, “ jj'-e you a gentleman?” 
^•Tf’esj” answered the ly*enchman, “ if Adaiii* was.” “ Of whom 
are you the son?” Of my virtues,” replied Jeaiinin; by w'hich 
rejoindephe isVeported to havf overcorfie ihj^ ha||(|htiness of the 
Spanish monarch.* '' 

When in l67f) tlte ministers of the Emperor Leopold I. would 
have refused Xhe title of Excellence to ambjissadors who were not 
of noble birth, the great Elector, Frederic William of Bran- 
denburg, announced that he regarded only the merits of his envoys, 
and did not trouble his head about their ancestors. We hope 
not to be accused of favouring the aristocracy too much, when 
we say, that a plebeian minister employed '\t a nionarehical court 
ought to compensate by a decided superiority of talents, for a 
deficiijney in that which, so long as kings and nobles endure, will 
reasonably be held in esteem. The disposition of a despotic 
monarch towards a foreign government may doubtless be in- 
fluenced by the state of his feelings tow'ards its representative : 
probably neither manners nor talents w'ill turn a government 
from a decided purpose, manifestly for its interests: but when 
the soyfereign hesitates between two courses, he may be turned 
by a trivial circumstance; and it‘w’ould be very bad policy to ran 
the risk of offeiidittg him, by a want of deference' to his preju- 
dices, be they reasonable or otherwise. It .is remarkable that 
the great commoner” of tju* last century, in recommending 
Mr. Stanley to the Due do Choiseul, speaks of him as a'lnan 
** who is descended from an illnslrions famih/, and entertains noble 
sentiments.” + • The present minister for Foreign Affairs in 
France J holds it of great importance that ambassadors should 
live with nurgniiicence. The policy of the English government 
iu this respect is daily becoming more niggardly ; and it iiyiy well 
be questioned whether, not only upon the considerations urged by 
the Due de Broglie, but with the view of ensuring a good supply 
of talents, the reduction oY diplomatic allow’ances is an act of 
wisdom. 'J"his is quite clear; the tendency of such reductions 

f in favour of tlj,e ‘policy of IMiilip 11. rather than of that of 
rcderic William. If f*,ve are not willing to pay a good price for 
talents and integrity, wlierever w'c may find them, we must be 
content to employ meti w'ho derive fortmH\s from their ancestors. 

I L 


• Vol. ii. p. 17. 

t Mr. Pitt^lo flic Due clc* Clioisjul, 4 May, 1761 ; Purl? Hist. vol. xvi. p. 1005. 
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1^ lias* sometimes been said that a man will be ^^alued at^hc 
price which he putai^ion himself; aad haughtiness, jf at all jus- 
tihable by the rank \id character of him who displayli it, i** fre- 
quently triumphant. Our author mentions an instaiise in Lo^d 
Stair, English minimi* at Paris, who had tefused to go fur- 
ther than the bottom of Ifis staircase to meet the regent I^uk'r'V^i' 
Orleans. In this instance of Lotjj^ Stair, liis haughty demeanour 
was successful^ jjis I\j3^ acefuired th| confidence of# the regent, and 
kept the two courts in intimate union. 

Though the clioice oT a minister rests of cmirsi with tj^e court 
which sends him, there are instances of refusal to repeive particu- 
lar persons.^ These arc in times of pesfee; and it is said that an 
instance has occurred lately. We remember 4|iat when England 
appointed the lute Lqyrd Malmesbury to negociate at Lisle, in 
1797, the Ereiich government observed, that * another choice 
would have appeart'd.to the Directory to augur more favourably 
for the speedy conclusion of peace.” Lord Grenville’s answer 
was, that l^ord Mahiiesbury would proceed without djjlay to 
Lisle, “ the remark of the Directory upon the choice wdiich his 
majesty has thought fit to make ef his plenipotentiary being cer- 
tainly of a nature not to require any answer.”*!’ 

The reception and iiifiueiice of a minister at a foreign court 
may be affected by tiivial and accidental circumstances. When 
Segur w'us ambassador to the Empress Catherine, he prepaied a 
speech for his first audience, and gave, as is customary,^ t!opy of 
it to the.Russfan Chaift-erv, in order that her fliajesty might know** 
how' to reply. i\ij agreeabfe conversation with Count Cobentzel, 
in the anle-ioom, move hi^i speccji/nit of his recollection, and he 
wajf Tinder the necessity of drawing upon his own resources, 
Catherine, though somewhat surprised, returned a ready answ'er ; 
and Segur aftervtards gave her to understand, tltat it was to her 
august appearance that his embarrassment was to be ascribed. 
She then told him of an ambassador wdio had been ^ much trou- 
bled at his audience as to get no further than Le roi 7/ion 
maitrcy W hen he had thrice repeated this exordium, the empress 
came t#> his aid, assuring him that she had long been assured of 
the friendship of his master; but the*poor man could getlio fflr- 
iher, and Catherine continued to hold him in contempt. I'o 
show how little credit is to be given to cotc^porary history, we 
may remind our readers that this identic#! siory was told, a few' 

* A case is ruenlioned of a Mr. Goodricke, whom the (>'ourt of Sweden rcfiised to 
receive in 3 757, ulicreupon England bruk^*uirall diplomatic inlerc(i|irse. We cannot 
trace this occurrence further. 

t Pari. Hist. vol. xxiiii. pp, 913, 914. 
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yefts ago, as a then recent occurrence at Paris, on the^ prescjn- 
tation of a i},oble duke. <» ^ I 

Self-poi[^C8sion, no doubt, is essential to*:{. diplomatist. When 
a living statesman, of high talents and character, was placed at 
the head of the Foreign Office in Englatt^ he solicited instruc- 
4 m'j frpni the late Lord Malmesbury. Always keep your back to 
the light, and learn to fake snufT” — was the brief recommendation 
of one of the aUcstof our regular diplomatists. I^he objects were 
to conceal from his adversary the emotions, of liis countenance, 
and to obtain few moments for deliberation before he spoke. 
The advice was good; but W'e attach most importance to the 
second part of it. The quickest man ought to give his thoughts 
time to cool before utterance. Neither in this, nor in any other 
particular, i.s there any essential diflereiiQB between a diplomatic 
negociation, and a conference in which a gentleman may be 
engaged, wherein the interests of a friend pr a principal are con- 
cerned. 

Ouj; author’s remarks on the styles of diplomatic writings are 
more judicious than remarkable. 

In recommending a clear and precise style for diplomatic papers, 
he recommends particular attention to punclualiou, and says, truly, 
that serious disputes may arise from the misplacing of a comma. 
Our readers may possibly be surprised at an objection, on our 
part, to high punctuation ; but although we conceive that, in a 
printed book, frequent points a»e very useful, especially if it be 
likely to be read aloud, we would recommend to diplomatists, and 
all writers upon business, so to construct iheij sentences, even at 
the risk of inelegant longthipess, as to make the meaning clear, 
however they may be printed or read. 

We would willingly conclude this article with a notice of the 
more eminent c!i[)lomatists, but an adequate description of the 
memoirs and letters of French diplomatists alone would make a 
long article.' Sully, Boderie, Jeannin, Bassoinpiere, D’Lstrades, 
D’Avaux, De Torcy, at once occur to us. We will find room 
for a few striking occurrences and eminent persons in English 
diplomacy. 

' We' have already mentioned Wolsey, One of the earliest 
pieces of regular diplomacy on our records, is the paper of in- 
structions given by^ the elder Cecil to the younger, in the year 
1^97;* when Robert C^^'cil, with two other commissioners, W'ciit 
over to dissuade Henry IV. from concluding the treaty of Ver- « 
vins. These instructi6ns, which form the last state-paper penned 


' Strype's Aunals, (Oxford,) vol. iv. p. 451. 



bv Lofd Burgliley, are able, and Illustrative of flic policy* of 
bnrzabetli, truly Eilclisli in object, Vut somewhat piystified in 
mode.* The despa\:hes of Robert Cecil are also well*worthy of 
perusal, either as helps to history, or as reports of coniusrsations. 
Cecil treated with th^king himself, but was m)t deterred by the 
rank of thd negociatm from taxing France roundly with a (preach 
of treaty ; he conducted himself with abiITty w'orth^ of his father 
and his queerf} with wlutse policy' it was not inconsistent that 
some of his proceedn^s were avowedly to “ win time.” 

The next^of our regu^ar diplomatists who obtained celebrity is 
Henry ^Votton, well known to the readers of Istiac Walton. He 
was resident at Florence and Venice, and employed by James 1. 
in the alfairs of Bohemia. Some of his deapatclies in the Me- 
hqnuc Wotioniana^ savour of the formal style of his master. At 
Venice, it is said, by a fjiie sorting of fit presents, curious and 
not costly entertainmeyts, always sweetened by various and plea- 
sant discourse; with which, and his clioice application of stories, 
and his elegant delivery of all these, even in their Italian language', 
he first got, and still preserved, such interest in the slaU* of 
Venice, that it was observed (such was either hif? merit or his 
modesty) they never denied him any request.” Wotton’s maxim 
for young travellers, in his celebrated letter to Milton, II \olto 
sciolto, i pensicri stretti,” (an open countenance, and a close 
breast,) betrays the experienced diplomatist and man of the 
world. But he is chiefly remembered by his entry in lAi album, 
at Augsburg in (ierniatly : Legatus est vir bifnus peregr^ missus * 
ad inentieiidiini leijiublicaj tlmsa.” This unluckv piece of banter 
diew upon Wottoii,some yearsaft^Twards, the wrath of the famous 
libeUor, Scioppius, who maintained that the sentiment thus re- 
corded w as a principle of the Protestant religion, and the rule »)f 
conduct of WottAn’s master, James 1. Althougli* Wotloii made 
a satisfactory defence, it appears that James was so much dis- 
pleased as iievtn- afterwards to employ him.t ^ 

Bulstrode Wliitelocke was named ambassador to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, in 16^3, just before the assumption of the pro- 
tectorate by Cromwell ; his appointment was preceded by a wariii 
debate in Parliament on the questioif whether he was “ #gocHy 
man.” This embassy, which ended in the treaty of 1064, still 
in force, has been very fully and agreeab^^ reported. | His 

speech to the queen, by command of his ^iperfors the Coininon- 
^ wealth of England, is as complimentary as the representative of 
an emperor could have made it 


• Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. t Walton’s Lives, p. 878, 
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Sir WilliaAi Temple’s fame as a negociay>r is not confineci Jo 
his own coiMitry. The triple league of l6o3 is even now men- 
tioned in !fIurope as his work. Though his/cotcmporaries speak 
of him afu exceedingly vain, and his biographers ascribe to him 
that undefined disorder, the spleen, he w^ excellent as a nego- 
rfeitor.; chiefly through his w^ll-known plainness and sincerity. 
By these qualities he gained the confidence of the republican De 
Witt, w'ho trusled him in a \py certahily not fsfhiiliar to more 
accomplished diplomatists. The States denied a stipulation to 
which [Temple^had no power to accede \— 

“ I told them at last,” he says,* '' that I was sure the States would 
not think fit to lose the cfiect of the league proposed upon such a point 
as this, and that th^y intended only to have the advantage of seeing his 
majesty’s resolution in answer to my letter, before they concluded, with 
resolutions, howeVer, that this should not hinder at last ; that 1 foresaw 
many things might arise in ten days’ time, to break all our good inten- 
tions, and some more than 1 had told them, or could at present ; that 
if they knew me, and how far 1 was to be trusted wlicrc I gave my 
word, •! would propose an expedient to them 5 but being so new among 
them, 1 thought it was to no purpose : there I paused. They desired 
me I would propose, however, and so I did ; which was, that we should 
proceed to draw up the whole project, and sign as soon as was possible ; 
and that in case 1 afterwards received his majesty’s leave, in answer of 
my Friday’s letter, to insert those provisional articles, 1 would freely 
declare it to them, and insert them in a separate article, to be a part of 
the dcfcii!}Ivc league. 'Jlicy both l(iokcd awhile one upon another, and 
after a pause, Monskiur Dc Witt gave me his hand, and after a compli- 
ment upon the confideiice he had taken in my face, and in the rest of 
my dealing since our first commerce, told me, th^t if I wouW promise 
them what I had said, en homfn^ de bien, they would ask no fuj-thcr 
assurance of nie.”f 

Although ha was not quite so successful at Nimeguen, where 
he was associated with that learned diplomatist and civilian, Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, he had other opportunities of exhibiting tlie 
advantages of straight-forwardness. 

The Duke of Marlborough has always been deemed equally 
skilful in negociation as in arms. He scorned not to use flattery : 
hii address to Charles XII. greatly exceeds in adulation that of 
the republican Whitelocke to Christina : 

'' 1 present to yourmajesty a letter, not from the chancery, bnt from 
the heart of the queen, yjy mistress, and written with her own hand. 
Had not her sex prevented it, she would have crossed, the sea to sec a ^ 
prihee admired by the ^Bbole universe. I am in this particular more 


* Letter to Lord Arlington, Jan. 24, 1668-69. 
f Temple’s Works, vol. ii. p. 48, folio edit. 
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liaj)py tiian the queen^ and I wish I coilld serve some campaigns under 
so great a general as y|ur majesty, that I,,might learn wh^t 1 yet want 

to know in the art of \sa1-.”* ^ • 

* • 

Marlborough’s conduct is, no doubt, an illustration of the 
connection between ^lomacy and force.f And the same may 
be said of Sir George Byng’s expeditiqp to Sicily, contem- 
poraneous with Mr. Stanhope’s negociation at Madrid. The 
correspondence;): of ^Jp!in|;broke, preceding the pisace of Utrecht, 
exhibits much ability f and is sometimes very entertaining, espe- 
cially when Prior was h'ls correspondent. Tlte regociatjpns at 
Utrecht afford the last instance of the employment pf a bishop 
in a diplomatic character; Dr. Kobinsoh, who was Lord Privy 
Seal, being one of the negociators. Lord Strafford, who w as the 
other, is said to have doubted whether, being the representative 
of a queen, he ought not to present himself in feniale attire. He 
appears to have been a»touchy person, and Bolingbroke’s letters 
to him contain judicious and conciliatory rebukes. 

Bolingbroke, who fled his country, when impeached, af^pr the 
accession of the House of Hanover, used these remarkable ex- 
pressions in a letter to Lord Peterborough 

As to my conduct in the negociation for a peace, I shall want no 
justification. 1 have, it is true, acted as boldly in the promoting that 
good work as your Lordship used to do when you thought the interest 
of your country at stake, and I tell you without any gasconade that 1 
had rather be banished for ray wholtf life because I have helpeff to make 
the peace, thsin be raised to the highest honours foi^having contrived to ' 
obstruct it." * 

The reigns of George 1. and II# are the English age of diplo- 
macy, *and produced some able diplomatists. Little, however, 
is known of their writings, beyond what Archdeacon Coxe has 
given to us. Sir llenjamin Keene || appears to ha^c deserved his 
praises. His despatches are full and interesting, and his view's 
apparently correct. We would refer particularly to those in 
which he relates the part he took in the negociations between 
Carvajal, minister of Ferdinand VI. of Spain, and the agents, 
of Maria Theresa, one of wliom was Farinelli, the singer, ^bom, 
according to her own account,^ she flattered, in order to obtaili 
his interest. 


• Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. ii. p. 194. ^ • + Sec p. C, ante, 

t f For a specimen, see the letter of Jan. 19, 171 2-13 ; Bolingbroke’s Corrcspond(‘i|pe, 
vol. iii. p. 306. The original instructions to the plcnipotontiuries are not quite clear us 
to the point of the Duke of Aif|ou« « ^ 

i May 2, 1712 ; Corresp. vol. ii. p. 503. ' ^ 

II Coxe’s Kings of Spain, vol. iii. pp. 115, ch. 51. 
ji Coxe’s Austria, vol. iii. p. 375. 

• • • 
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Sir Robert Murray Keith is another dip/omatist, justly cele- 
brated by Coxe. He refiresented lEnghm at Vienna, in the 
interesting times of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz. His conversa- 
tions^ \nth the Empress Queen, previous to the conclusion, or 
rather, perhaps, to the publication, of French Alliance of 
are remarkably ; not more for* the light which they throw 
on the causes of the alliance, than as instances of energetic 
remonstrance a sovereign and S fevnale* ty an English 
minister. Every word, however, confirnrs Segur s view of the 
causes of the^ treaty of 1750, as resulting naturally from the 
union between England and Prussia; and the imperial complaint 
of a requisition to furnish troops under the defensive alliance 
with England, while she really wanted them for the safety of her 
dominions, illqstrates our observations upon the improvidence of 
such alliances. 

Lord Chatham was engaged in negoeixtions when secretary of 
state. His style is manly, as might have been expected ; occa- 
sionally, perhaps, somewhat haughty .f * 

The curious in etiquette will observe that Mr. Stanley, in 
breaking off the negociation, announces to the enemy the mar- 
riage of his royal master, as the state of war has no influence 
over the personal sentiments of the King of England with regard 
to their most Christian majesties.” 

In reference to the American war, we will only mention the 
declaration^ against France wliich is attributed to the historian 
Gibbon. It is, indeed, not strictly^ an official declaration, but it 
is an elaborate answer to the French memorial; and in noticing 
in detail the complaints of Er^^nce, which may now be conlidently 
denominated pretexts^ as opposed to real motives, it treati^ ably 
some important points of the law of nations. 

To pass to'more modern times, the late Earl of Malmesbury 
is the most eminent of recent diplomatists. His successful nego- 
ciation in Holland, in 17&7» when the authority of the house of 
Orange was restored in spite of the opposition of the French, 

. has been celebrated by his friend George Ellis.|| His letters 
from^Paris and Lisle, in 1796 and 1797, are excellent specimens 
of a report, in which long and miscellaneous conversations are 



♦ Co:cc’8 Austria, vof, 31. 

t See particularly a letter taMr. Bussy, 24 July, 1761; Negociations for Peace, 
176 a ; Furl. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 1018. See also Ann. Reg. 1761. 

^ It is not absolutely witiiout justice that he is accused (vol. ii. p. 73) of a want 
of precision, as his answer to the French propositi6n for establishing certain epochs, for 
the uti possidetis. His letter was, and might fairly be, misunderstood. 

§ Annual Register, 1779, p. 397. 

II History of Che Dutch Revolution in 1787. , 
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related / , He possessed in so high a flegree the talent of retaining 
ill his memory detailed, conversation, that the En^presa patherine 
on one occasion acq'mesced in his recollection of a ^int con- 
ference between them. • * * * § 

We had occasion to^iention in a former voIiTme* the Declara- 
tion against Spain Other decorations issued d4iring 

Lord Grenville’s administration of the Foreign Office, are also 
worthy of perusal ; + ^tmt the most celebrated dopliment bearing 
the signature of that upright statesman, is the Xnswer which he 
returned in January, 18(Jo,§ to the overture made by Bonaparte 
when First Consul. On this occasion, England peremptorily 
refused to treat with the French government, by reason of the 
revolutionary and aggrandizing spirit which France had displayed 
during the war. Lord Grenville on this occasion spoke thus of 
the exiled family : — 

“ Tlie best and most Natural pledge of its reality, and permanence 
of a change of system, would be the restoration of that line of princes 
which for so many centuries maintained the French nation in prosperity 
at liomc, and in consideration and respect abroad : such an event would 
at once have removed, and will at any time remove, all obstacles in the 
way of negociation or peace. It would confirm to France the unmo- 
lested enjoyment of its ancient territory 5 and it would give to all the 
other nations of Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that security which 
they are now compelled to seek by other means.” 

Although ill conformity with the uniform profession^of Mr. 
Pitt, there was ‘h disclaimer of interference will! the form of go- 
vernment in France,,^ there were, even among the friends of the 
administration, doubts of the wisiy>Qi of thus bringing forward 
the BriUrboiis.ll In truth it did neither good nor harm, but it was 
very obvious to the misrepresentation which it encountered. It is 
scarcely possible tliat good should result, and very probable that 
evil will follow^ from the unnecessary introduction of an invidious 
topic. 

In fact, w'c did at no distant period make peace with Bona- 
parte, to the exclusion of the Bourbons. The negociations for 
this peace first brought forw'ard Lord Liverpool as a diplomatist.^ 


• Vol. viii. pp. 393, 394. ^ , 

t We have been told, on high authority, that the belief wliich we entertained in 
cuiumon with many cotemporaries, that Mr. Canning wa^the principal author of this 
manifesto, is not founded. 

t Oct. 29, 1793, Pari. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 1597 ; D^. 27, 1796, Pari. 
vol. xxxii. p. 1436 ; Oct. 28, 1727, vol. xxxiii. p. 903. ^ 

§ Jan. 4, vol. xxxiv. p. 1198. * 

II See F. Q. II. viii. 36. 

f We have only tlie French account of these negociations, poblished at Paris, and 
rc-pubUshed in London in 18#3. • • 
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There is nothing so remarkable in bis notes as dearness and good 
sense. Ej^di party begap with pretension^ it was obliged ‘*to 
abandon^ Lora Liverpool managed bis cbpcessions without dis- 
credit. «rl^bc great fault lay in the definitive treaty^ which in 
truth was not definitive, and ought to be yarning to all negocia- 
tors.„ It was eminently a case for a fiist^d second ‘treaty/ be- 
cause there were nia*ny arrangements to be made with other 
powers. The second and definitive treaty ought nJt to have been 
signed, and the\conquests restored, until these arrangements 
(chiefly concQrnin^* Malta) had been coiAplete. 

In the negodations which preceded the rupture, there were 
some notes which obtained great applause. One* i|| particular, 
answering M. OUo’s complaints of the English newspapers, and 
the hospitality exercised towards the Bourbon princes, was gene- 
rally and deserWdly praised. 

Lord Whitw'orth’s reports of his conversations with Bonaparte, 
in whpse behaviour there was a total w'ant of dignity as well as 
of de^ency,”t are vcry,^curious and amusing. 

Mr. Pitt never having been officially engaged in diplomacy, we 
have not much of his writing upon foreign affairs. His paper 
upon the terms of peace, in 1805, has been formerly noticed ;J 
it has the perspicuity which belongs to a dear understanding. 
The part which he took in the Foreign Office, during the incum- 
bency of Lord Mulgravc, has been the subject of an amusing 
anecdote.^ It is not improbable that he was the author of the 
" note in which Banaparte’s overture was rejected in 1805.|| It is 
ctear and simple. * 

Mr. Fox was more accustomed to diplomacy. We cannot 
enter into a criticism of his ne^gociation of 1806;^ but we would 
observe that, except in the commencement, wdiicli was somewhat 
theatrical, his despatches assumed the charactet of those which he 
bad been accustomed to condemn. Ilis style, however, was much 
more familiar and easy** than Lord Grenville’s; though not at all 
more successful in inducing France to abandon her extravagant 
pretensions. One cause of the familiarity of Mr. Fox’s des- 
patches is probably the almost constant omission of the king’s 


* 28 August, 1802. ‘Pari. Hist, vol.xxxvl. p. 1271. 
t P. 1310. • ' 

$ Vol. viii. p. 42. ^ «• 

A foieigner attached to the Foreign Office is said to have described with some linmour. 
Lord Mulgrave’s writing, Scratching, re-writing, and re- sera telling Ids bronilhns; and 
finally exclaimiiiig, *' 1 must go to Mr. Patt.” * 

II Ann. Hcg. 1805, p. 616. 

^ ParJ. Deb. vol. viii. p. 92. 

•• See Darticularlv Nos. 7 &.9. 
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One of his letters is a good specimen of an official 
rebuke. Lord Grey^ we presume^ ai'as the aijthor^^ the mani- 
festo which followed the rupture of there negociations.f But 
we say nothing of living statesmen. * ** • 

Of Lord Castler|j)gh’s character as a diplomatist we have 
already given our offinioif.j; His style s^suredly cannot be com- 
mended; but we repeat that his diplomatic communications were 
in substance such as^bed^me an £nglish minist|*r, and that their 
occasional inelegance never interfered with tly clearness and the 
manliness of their purport. ^ « • 

If his papers have neither the stateliness of Lord Grenville’s^ 
the simplicity of Mr. Fox’s, nor the vigorous acuteness and preci- 
sion of Mr. Canning’s, they answered their purpose well ; more 
especially M'here it was, to deprecate objection, and reconcile vari- 
ous interests. 

The declaration against America,^ is a good specimen of a 
paper losing force through its length, and occasional awkward- 
ness of construction, yet efficient through the truth of its aecitals, 
and the correctness of its arguments. In the unsuccessful com- 
munications which preceded it, as well as his oth*er negociations 
with the United States, Lord Castlereagh preserved his character 
for moderation and firmness. 

We now come to Mr. Canning, and certainly the diplomatic 
papers of which he was the undoubted author leave it indifferent 
whether he had much share irt the Declaration o£ lf&6. It is 
impossible to tead any one of these without iK^cognizing a vigor-* 
oils understanding^ and a mind of acute perception. He to 
whom the instruction is addres^d knows at once what he is to 
say und do, and why; the hostile critic, or the opposing party, 
must encounter facts and arguments with contradiction, having 
no pretence for eVading them. His manifestoes, his instructions, 
and his communications with the ministers of other powers, are 
equally eminent. The Declaration against Russia|| in 1807 is a 
masterly specimen ; and has the more merit because the mani- 
festo^ on the part of Russia was a paper of much ability. 
Nothing can be better than the instructions addressed jluriiig 
his first administration to Lord Granville Leveson Gower, affer 
the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit and those which he issued 


* No. 96, addressed to Lord Yarmouth, on the pratn^ure production of hU powers. 
Lord Yarmouth’s answer shows that he hod not acted lieedlcssly. • 

t 1806, p. S09. In the Annual Register oS this year (p. 800) is a most 

interesting picture of wrongs sSstaiiied from France, in h manifesto issued by Prussia, at 
Krfurt, October 9lh. 

t Vol. viii. p. 40. $ Jan. 9, 1813. Pari. Deb, vol. x\iv. p. 363. 

II Pari. Deb. vol. x. p. 118. « f Page Sl8. 

** Papers relative to Rillsia, Pari. Deb. z. 110. *Sce particularly Nol. 9 & 10« 
VOL. XIU. NO. XXV. • O • 
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on the invasion of Spain in i'BSS * arc excellent. Sagacity and 
firmness arefboth,conspicuons in his correspondence with Austria 
and Russia^t when those powers, really bound to France, were 
affecting the character of mediators. 

During his secodd administration, a per|^ of peace, his com- 
jnunientions were personal, or through^Bri^i niinistei^s abroad ; 
but thef papers which nave been published, and his speeches in 
parliament upoiv foreign affairs,(deave nO room to dtiubt, that the 
same excellencies {pervaded his diplomacy ;ca masterly exposure 
of mystification ih others, and a clear assenion of bis own policy. 

He sometimes brought into use his habitual playfulness. In a 
negociation of minor importance, some Dutch ministep had sent 
him on unreasonable projet. He began the next conference by 
thanking them for their amusing joke, successfully refused to 
treat the proposition seriously, and thus got rid of it.j; 

Englishmen have always been in the habit of depreciating the 
representatives of their nation abroad. They arc always said to 
be outwitted by the clever Frenchman, the wily Italian, or the 
politic German. It would be difficult to establish, by facts, the 
Justice of this depreciation. It will not be established in any 
instance, unless it be shown that a continental diplomatist has 
by dexterity, deceit, or persuasion, obtained some concession hurt- 
ful to the interests of England. It is not established simply by 
showing <an English minister has yielded a point, which by 
' perseverance he mVgfat have maintained. The question is, whe- 
ther reasonably, and with a view to* the permanent interests of 
his country, he ought to have javaintained it. We do not believe 
.that English diplomatists, either of these or of former days, would 
suffer in comparison with those of other nations. 

It appears td be now the plan of government', to make a regu- 
lar profession of diplomacy, with promotion, having regard to 
length of service and seniority ; but not to give the higher ap- 
pointments exclusively to these professional diplomatists. Vre 
believe this to.be a judicious course. 

There are few diplomatists who may not get some useful hints 
from uie book which we have here reviewed ; and w'e trust that 
we, too, have done them a useful service in pointing out some 
documents and p^is^ages of history connected with their pursuits. 
It may bb true that ncithjer diplomatist nor statesman can often 
recur tq an occurrence of former days, a& a sure rule for his coti- 

; . . P 

• Pari. Deb. S. vol. viii. p. 904. Sc^ ^arlicufarljr, Nos. 2, 6, 11, 13, 17, 20, 25, 
43. 

t Papers relative to Russia and Austria, vol. x. p. 100, 110, 195. 

t His poetical dispatch in cyphe.* lias been noticed in volt ix, pp. 272, 273. 
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4 ^uct oji a new occasion; but the* whole mass of facts belonging 
to a particular brsinch'^defensive aUiances fof instance^ or gua** 
ranties — does furnish principles which are almosjE universally 
applicable. There are indeed smaller matters in whickprecedejitB 
are almost as opcrg^ive in diplomacy as iif law. And it is at , 
least uns*eemly, no/to be familiar with tlj^e illustrations use|l by the 
diplomate ^^th whom you treat. 

We do not recommend the imitation of ag|^ particular diplo- 
matist : wc have instanced several, perhaps of equal, but cer* 
tainly of various qiiairiicalions. The man of jjain ai^d simple 
manners cannot hope to fascinate^like him who cap render every- 
thing he^floes agreeable; but he may obtain equal success through 
a confidence in his sincerity. Even a lofty and repulsive bearing 
may be successful, if it be not artificial. The great rule is, in 
manners, to be natural^ in purpose, to be honest. If he follow 
this nde, we will match the English diplomatist with all the 
polished cruft of the world. 

— ■ ■ ■ • 

Art. II. — Ilistoire Piltoresque de la Convention Nationale^ et 

de ses Prindpaux, Memhres. Par M. L Conventioiiel. 

4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1833.* 

Thk French Revolution is a subject on which neither history 
nor public opinion have been able as yet to pronounce an impar- 
tial verdict ; nor is it perhaps possible that the opinioiM^f mankind 
should ever I5e unanimous,^ upon the varied Events which marked 
its course. The passions e^tcited were so fierce, the dangers in- 
curred so tremendous, the sacri^ces made so great, that the judg- 
ment not only of contemporary but of future generations must be 
warped in forming an opinion concerning it ; and as long as men 
are divided into liberal and conservative partie8,^o long will they 
be at variance in the views they entertain in regard to the great 
strife which they first maintained against each other. 

There are some of the great events of this terrible drama^ how- 
ever, concerning which there appears now to be scarcely any dis- 
crepancy of opinion. Tlie execution of the king and |he royal 
family— the massacre of the Girondists — the slaughter in^the 
prisons, are generally admitted to have been, using Foiich6’s 
words, not only crimes but faults ; great er^o[;s in policy, as well 
as outrageous violations of the princilpltB of humanity. These 
cruel and unprecedented actions, by drawing the sword* and 
throwing away the scabbard, are allowed to have dyeef with un- 
necessary blood the career of {he Revolution ; to nave needlessly 
exasperated parties against each other; and by placing the leaders 
of the movement an the terrible alternative of victory or death| 

t d2 • . 
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rendered their subsequent career one incessant scene of criipe an4 
butcher^r. With ^he exception of Levasseur ^e la Sarthe, the 
most sturdy ^nd envenomed of the republican writers, there is no 
author witlt* whom we are acquainted, who now openly defends 
these atrocities; whb pretends, in Barr^re’s ]i;ords, that the tree 
of liber^ cannot flourish^unless it is watered b^he blood' of kings 
and aristocrats;” or seriously argues that the reg^eration of 
society must be preceded by the iiassacre*of ^he innocent and the 
tears of the orphan! / 

But although theSninds of men are nearly agreed on the true 
character of tl^se sanguinary proceedings, there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion as to the hecessity under which the revolutionists 
acted, and the effect with which they were attended on the pro- 
gress of freedom. The royalists maintain that the measures of 
the Convention w'ere as unnecessary as they were atrocious ; that 
they plunged the progress of social amelioration into an ocean 
of blood; devastated France for years with fire and sword; 
brought^to an untimely end above a million of men ; and finally 
riveted about the neck of the nation an iron despotism, as the 
inevitable result and merited punishment of such criminal ex- 
cesses. The revolutionists, on the other hand, allege that these 
severities, however much to be deplored, wero unavoidable in the 
peculiar circumstances in which France was then placed : they 
contend that the obstinate resistance of the privileged classes to 
all attempts ^itpacific anielioratioh, their implacable resentment 
for the deprivation rfi their privileges, and their recouVse to foreign 
bayonets to aid in their recovery, left to their antagonists no alter- 
native but their extirpation ; tli^t in this “ mortal strife ” the 
royalists showed themselves as unscrupulous in their means,‘alid 
would, had they triumphed, been as unsparing in their vengeance, 
as their adversarfcs ; and they maintain, that notwithstanding all 
the disasters with which it has been attended, the triumph of the 
Revolution has prodigiously increased the productive powers and 
public happiness of France, and poured a flood of youthful blood 
into her veins. 

The historians of the Revolution, as might have been expected, 
incKne to one or other of these two parties. Of these the latest 
and most distinguished are Lacretelle on the royalist side, and 
Mlgnet find Thiers, ofi that of the Revolution, the reputation of 
whose works is now toe jvell established to require us to enter 
hereunto an appreciation of their merits or defects, or to be 
afli^ted by our praise of our censure. The, work now before us, 
which is confined to the most stormy and stirring period of the 
Revolution, does not aspire, by its form, to u rivalry with all or 
tiny of those^M^e have just luentioned. It consists of a series of 
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•graplvic sketches pf the National Convention, drawn evidently by 
one well acquainted with the actors fn its terrific anflals, and Inter- 
spersed with a narrative composed at a subsequent* period, with 
the aids w'hich the memoirs and historians jof later times aflWd. 
As such^ it posses^w a degree of interest equal to any work on* 
the same subjectVitli which wc are acquainted. Not^inly the 
speeches, h^it the attitudes, the manner, the appearance, and very ‘ 
dress of the actors jp the drama^re brought before our eyes. The 
authoj- seems, in grtiqfal, to speak from his o\^n recollections; the 
speeches which he has reported are chiefly trauserfbed from the co- 
lumns of the Monitenr ; but in some instances, especially the con- 
versations of Daiiton, Robespierre, Barr^rc, and the other leaders 
of the Jacobins, we suspect that he has nitngled his historical 
reminiscences with subsequent acquisitions, and put into the 
mouths of the leading characters of the day, prophecies too accu- 
rate in their fulfilment to have been the product of human sagacity. 
Generally speaking, however, the wwk bears the impress of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the events and persons who are d(9^cribcd ; 
and although from being published without a game, it has not 
the guarantee for its authenticity which knowm character and re- 
spectability afford, yet, in so far as internal evidence is concerned, 
we are inclined to rank it with the most faithful jnarratives of the 
events it records which have issued from the press. Its general 
accuracy, we are enabled, from a pretty extensive cojpparisoii of 
the latest authorities, to confirm. We shal| give^me extracts, 
which, if we* are not greatly mistaken, will justify the tone of 
commendation in which we have spoken of it. 

The period at which the work* commences is the opening of the 
Convention, immediately after the revolt on the 10th of August 
had overturned the throne, and when a legislature, elected by 
almost universal suffrage, in a state of unprecedented exaspera- 
tion, was assembled to regenerate the state. 

Robespierre and Marat, the Agamemnon and Ajax of tho de- 
mocracy, are thus ably sketched : 

Robespierre and Marat — enemies in secret, to external appearance 
friends — were early distinguished in tlic»Convention j both dciA* to tthe 
mob, but with diflFerent shades of character. 'J'he latter paid his court 
to the lowest of the low, to the men of straw or jn rags, who were then 
of so much weight in the political system. Tliediaedy, the thieves, the 
cut-throats— 'in a word, the dregs of the people, the caput mortuum of 
the human race, to a man supported Marat. • 

Robespierre, albeit^dependant on the sanfh class to jivhich his rival 
was assimilated by his ugliness, Ifi^ filth, his vulgar manners, and dis- 
gusting habits, was nevertheless allied to #more elevated division of it : 
to the shopkeepers and scribes, small traders, and the inferior rank of 
lawyers. These admTred in him the politme Jtourgeoisc ; his well- 
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combed and powdered head^ the richness of his waistcoats, the whiteness 
of hfs linen^ ithe elegant cut of his coats, bis breeches, silk stockings 
carefully drawn on, bright knee and shoe buckles ; every thing, in short, 
bespoke the^enf^an/y pretensions of Robespierre, in opposition to the 
sansculottism of Marah ^ 

The shop-keepers and the lower ranks of the 'kgal profession never 
identify themselves with the populace, even during the fervour of a revo- 
lution. There is iix them an innate i^pirit of feudality, whi^h leads them 
to despise the canaiucy and envy the noblesse : the^ desire equality, but 
only with such as ^re ^ove themselves, not suchras would confound them 
with their workmen. • The latter class is odious to them ; they envy the 
great, but they have a perfect horror for those to whom they give employ- 
ment; never perceiving that the democratic principle can admit of no 
such distinction. Thft is the I’eason which made the arutoeratk hour- 
geoise prefer Robes^oierre ; they thought they saw in his manners, his 
dress, his air, a certain pledge that he would never degrade them to the 
multitude ; never associate them with those wli^pse trade was carried on 
in the mud, like Marat’s supporters. Amidst these divisions, one fixed 
idea alope united these opposite leaders ; and that was, to give such a 
pledge to the Revolution as would render it impossible to doubt their sin- 
cerity, and that pledge was to be the blood of Louis XVI.” — vol. i. p. 28. 

Roland and his wife, the beautiful victim of Jacobin vengeance, 
are thus pourtra^ed : 

Roland was a man of ordinary capacity, but he obtained the repu- 
tation of g^ius by means of his wifp, who thought, wrote, and spoke 
for him. Shl%as airwoman of a most superior mind ; w'ith as much 
virtue as pride, as much ambition as don^estic virtue. Daughter of an 
engraver, she commenced her career by wishing to contend with a 
queen ; and no sooner had Mark ^.Antoinette fallen, than she seemed 
resolute to maintain the combat, no longer against a person of her own sex, 
but with the men who pretended to rival the reputation of her husband. 

‘‘ Madame Rollmd bad gre^t talent, but she wanted tact and modera- 
tion. She belonged to that class in the middling ranks that scarcely 
knows what good breeding is; her manners were loo brusque ; she trusted 
implicitly to her good intentions, and was quite indifFerent in regard to 
externa] appearances, which, after all, arc almost every thing in this world. 
Like Marie Antoinette, she was master in her own family ; the former 
vrap king, the latter was minister ; her husband, whom she constantly put 
forward, as often disappeared in her presence, which gave rise to the bon 
mot of Condorcet : * When 1 wish to sec the minister of the interior, I 
never can see any thjng but the petticoat of his wife.’ This was strictly 
true : persons on business upiforraly applied to Madame Roland instead 
of tjie minister ; and whatever she may have said in her Memoirs, it is 
tertain that unconsciously she opened the portfolio with her own hand. 
8he was to the'last degree impatient under the attacks of the tribune, 
to whicli she had no means #f reply, and took her revenge by means of 
pamphlets and aiticles in the public journals. In these she kept up an 
incessant warfare, wbicli Rolbnd sanctioned with tiis name, but in which 
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i| was*fasy to discover the warm aifd IbriiUant style of Lis wife.” — 

. • .• . • V 

These observations exhibit a fair specimen of me author’s 
iiianuer. It is nervous, brief, and sententious, rather tnVn eloqu^t 
or impressive. Thejvork is calculated to dispel many. illusions 
under wh*ich we, li^ng at this distance, ^bour, in regarcL to the 
characters the Revolution. They are here exhibited in their 
genuine colours, alijee free firoiH the dark sha|(es in which they 
have been enveloped b^ one party, and the brilliant hues in which 
they are arrayed by the other. In the descriptions, W4 see the 
real springs of human conduct on this elevated stpge; the same 
littlenesses, jealousies, and weaknesses \vhich are everyday con- 
spicuous around us in private life. « 

The Girondists in particular are stripped of their magic halo by 
his caustic hand. He displays in a clear light the weakness as well 
as brilliant qualities of that celebrated party: their ambition, in- 
trigues, mob adulation, when rising with the Revolution ; their 
weakness, irresolution, timidity, when assailed by its fury.» Then* 
character is summed up in the follow'ing words, which are put into 
the mouth of Laiijuihais, one of the most intrepid and noble- 
minded of the moderate party. 


The Girondists arc in niy mind a living example of the truth of the 
maxim of Beaumarchais : * My God ! what idiots these men of talent 
arc !* All their speeches delivered at our tribune are sublime •, their 
actions are inexplicable on any principles of commoj},^i0isc. They 
amuse themselves by exhausting their popularity iit insignificant uttucksy 
and waste it by that means iiT such a manner that already it is almost 
annihilated. 1'hey destroyed themselves when they overturned the mo- 
narchy j they flattered themselves that they would reign afterwards by 
their virtue and their brilliant (|ualitics, little foreseeing how soon the 
Jacobins would myuut on their shoulders. At present, to maintain them- 
selves in an equivocal position, they will consent to the trial of the king, 
flattering themselves that they will decide his fate — they are mistaken : 
it is the Mountain, not they, that will carry the day. The Mountain is 
so far advanced in the career of crime that it cannot recede. Besides, it 
is indispensable for it to render the Gironde as guilty as itself, in order 
to deprive it of the possibility of treating separately : that motive will 
lead to the destruction of Louis XVI.”— n. 142, 143. • • 


These observations are perfectly just; whether they were made 
by Laiijuinais or not .at the period when they are said to have 
been spoken, may be doubtful; but of jhw we arc convinced, that 
they contain the whole theory and true secret of the causes wkicli 
convert popular movetyents into guilty revolutions. ^It is the early 
commission of crime which renders subsequent atrocities unavoid- 
able ; men engage in the last deeds of cruelty to avoid the punish- 
ment of the first act^ of oppression, ^lie only i iilc^ which can 
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with safety be followed, either in political or private lifc.cis uni- 
formly to abstain from acts 6i injustice ; never to do evil that good 
may come af it 5 but invariably to ask, in reference to any pro- 
posed measure, not merely whether it is expedient, but whether 
it is just. If any other principle be adopts — if once the system 
is introduced of commixing acts of injifstice\)r deeds oY cruelty, 
from the pressure of popular clamour, or the suppose^ expediency 
of the measures, career of giAlt is commenced, and can seldom 
be arrested. Th^heory of public morals^ complicated as it may 
appear, <is in rdhiity nothing but a repetition, on a greater scale, of 
the measures of virtue in private life ; crime cannot be committed 
with impunity in the one more than the other, with this difference, 
that if the individuals who commit the wrong escape retribution, 
it will fall on th^ state to which they belong. 

One of the most important steps in the progress of the Revo- 
lution, and from w'hich so much evil subsecjiicntly flowed, w'as the 
failure in the impeachment of Marat by the Girondists in 1792* 
Marat’s defence on that occasion, which is here given, is a choice 
specimen of the revolutionary talent which then exercised so 
powerful a sway. 

I am accused of having conspired with Robespierre and Danton for 
a triumvirate ; that accusation has not a shadow of truth, except so 
far as concerns myself. — I am bound in duty to declare that my col- 
leagues, D^ton and Robespierre, have constantly rejected the idea alike 
of a triumvirate or a^dictatorship. — If any one is to blame for having 
Scattered these ideas among the public, it is myself ; I invoke on my own 
head the thunder of the national vengeance<^but before striking, deign 
to hear me. . 

When the constituted authorities exerted their power only to enchain 
the people; to murder the patriots under the name of the law, can you 
impute it to me aa a crime that 1 invoked against the* wicked the tem- 
pest of popular vengeance? — No— if you called it a crime, the nation 
would give you the lie; obedient to the law, they felt that the method I 
proposed was the only one which coifld save them, and assuming the 
rank of a dictator, they at once purged the land of the traitors who in- 
fested it. — 

I shuddered at the vehement and disorderly movements of the people, 
wh%n 1 saw them prolonged beyond the necessary point; in order that 
these movements should not for ever fail, to avoid the necessity of their 
recommencement, I^pfoposed that some .wl^c: uod just citizen should 
be named, known for liisiHttachment to freedom, to take the direction 
of them» and render them conducive to the great ends of public free- 
dom. — If the people coojd have appreciated the wisdom of that pro- 
posal, if they hhd adopted it in all its plenitbd^, they would have swept 
off, on the day the Bastile was taken, five hundred heads from tbMonspi- 
rators. Every thing, bad this been done, would now have been tranquil. 
~For the same reason, I havt frequently proposecKto give instantaneous 
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rmthoritY to a wise man, under the naibe of tribune^ or dictator, — the 
title signifies nothing; but, the proof t]ha4 I meant tj) chayi him to the 
public service is, tha^l insisted that he should have a bullet at tiis feet^ and 
that he should have no power but to strike off* criminal headsft^Such was 
niy opinion ; I have expressed it freely in private, and given it all the cu^ 
rcncy possible in my yrftings; I have affixed my name to these compo- 
sitions : I am not ashamed of them ; if you cannot comprehend them, 
so much the m.rse for you. — The days of trouble are not yet terminated ; 
already a hundred thousand* patriots\ave been massacred^ because^ you 
would not listen to my voice; a hundred thousand more will suffer, 
or are menaced with destruction ; if the people faulCer, anarchy will 
never come to an end. I have diffused those opinions among the public; 
if they are dangerous, let enlightened men refute them with the proofs 
in their hands : for my own part, I declare I would be the first to adopt 
their ideas, and to give a signal proof of my desire for peace, order, and 
the supremacy of the laws, whenever I am convinced t)f their justice. — 
Am I accused of ambitious views? I will not condescend to vindicate 
myself ; examine my coifduct ; judge my life. If I had chosen to sell my 
silence for profit, 1 might have now been the olject of favour to the 
court. — What on the other hand has been my fate ? I haves buned 
myself in dungeons ; condemned myself to every species of danger; the 
sword of twenty thousand assassins is perpetually susp*entled over me ; 

I preached the truth with my head laid on the block. — Let those who 
are now terrifying you with the shadow of a dictator, unite with me ; 
unite with all true patriots, press the Assembly to expedite the great 
measures which will secure the happiness of the people, and 1 will 
cheerfully mount the scaffold any d§y of my life.** — yol. 75, 76. 

We have given this speed] at length, because it contains a4air* 
sample of revolutionary logic, and displays that mixture of truth 
and error, of generous sentiment^ and perverted ambition, vi'hicli 
characterized the speeches as well as the actions of {he leaders. 
Marat was well acquainted with his power before he made these 
admissions; he knew that the armed force of the multitude would 
not permit a hair of his head to be touched; he already saw' his ad- 
versaries trembling under the menaces wbidi encircled the ball, 
and the applause of the galleries which follow'ed his words; he 
had the air of generous self-devotion, when in truth he incurred no 
real danger. The principles here professed were those oij which 
he and his party constantly acted, l^heir uniform doctrine was, 
that they must destroy their enemies, or be destroyed by them ; 
that the friends of the Revolution we|^ irrevocably engaged in 
a strife of life or death with the aristQci%cy; that there was no 
alternative in the struggle-*it must be victory or death. Such 
were the maxims of thu Jjicobins, and we ilhould gi^^atly err if w'e 
ascribed them to any peculiar or extraordinary ferocity or w'icked- 
ness in their character. They sprung entirely from their early com- 
mission of iinpardomble offences, and the recklessness with which 
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they perpetrated acts of violence and spoliation^ the inongeiit tipit 
they obtaiped supreme power. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, not^ that the progress of innovation and social amelioration 
Ipevitably^ leads to wickedness, but that the commission of one 
crime during its progress necessarily occasions another, because it 
is in the commission ojf the second thnt impunity for ' the first is 
alone looked for; and therefore, that the only wa^ during such 
trying times to {prevent the progress frOm terminating in disaster, 
is steadily to adhere to the principles of justice and humanity; 
and if .violein^' is once unavoidable, to revert to the temper and 
in6deration pf happier times, the moment that such a return is 
practicable. ' 

The Jacobin Club, the Dom-daniel where all the bloody scenes 
of the Revolution were hatched, must ever be an object of interest 
and curiosity to future ages. The author’s picture of it is so 
graphic, that wo shall give it in his own wprds, for fear of weak- 
ening their force by translation ; it will also serve as a fair spe- 
cimerifof his style. 

** Lc club des Jacobins etait vcritablcmcut le double dc la puissance 
souveraine, ct la portion la plus energique : on ne pouvait assez la re- 
douter, tant sa susceptibility etait extreme ct scs vengeances terribles. 
11 se mon trait inquict, pusillanirae, uicfiant, cruel et ferocc , il ne con- 
cevait la liberty qu’avec le coucours des prisons, des fers, et h demi- 
noyye dans le sang. Tous Ics maux, tous les crimes, toutes les resolu- 
tions funeSby^.qui pendant trois arfnees dcsolyrent la France, partirent 
* de cet antre d’borrlur. Les Jacobins domiucrent avec unc tyrannic 
epaisse, vastc et lourde, qui nous envelbppa tous com me un cauebemar 
permanent. Inquisition terrible^ violente, et ncanmoins cautclciisc, il sc 
nourrissait d’opouvantc calculee, \le fureurs, dc denoiiciations, et de 
reiiroi genm'al qu’il inspirait. Les plus impoiians parmi les revolu- 
tionaires tiri^rent^dc la toutc Icur force, et cn iii^jne te/nps ne ccsserent dc 
ilagorner, d'adulcr cc club, et ceia avec aiitant de persistance, que de 
bassessei ti tel point la masse du club avait du pouvoir, et a tel point 
celui qu'obtciiaient des particuliers devait remontcr k lui, comme k sou 
origiue unique. 

Jamais mi bomme d’honnciir, jamais la vertu paree dc ses qualit6s 
precieuses ne purent Ctre soufierts dans cettc society : clle etait autipa- 
tb\que *avec tout ce qui n’etaiC pas entacbe d’unc nmnierc quelconque. 
Uu voleur, un assassin, y trouvait plus d’affinite que le vole oil le victinie. 
Le propos celebre, tu fait pour vtre pmdu, si Vancien regime r€vc~ 

uaiif pouvait s'ap^iUqu^ ^alement a la morale, qu'k la politique. 
Quiconque se presenlaii avel une vie exempte de reproches devenait sus- 
pect ncccssaircment : njais Tinipur inspirait dc Tinter^t, et se trouvait 
en harnionie, ou en point de contact /ivec lea»habitues de ce clokque. Le 
club se reunissait h Tuncien convent des Jacobins, dans la llife St. 
Honors, au local de la bibliotbeque : e’etait une salle vpte de fame 
gotbique. Qo oma le local da drapeaux tricolores, <de devises anarcLiques, 
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cle^uelqugs portraits ct bustes des revolutionaires les plus fameux. J’ai 
vA, bien auterieurement ineurtre de Lows XVL^ d^x por^aits^ ceux 
de Jacques Clement ct de KaTaillac, environncs d’une guirlande dc cb^41e| 
cn luaniere de couronne civique : au-dessou$ leur rioiPy a^olbpagne dc 
Ju date de leur regicide, et au-de$sus il y avoit oes mots, Jls furenf 
hvurtux—ilstuhrent J;om. i. pp. UO — 112. 

f * 

It may be ipiagiiied from these and ‘similar passages that the 
author is a royalist : ^t fuch in i%alily is not tl^ c^e. Ue is 
equally severe on the* either parties, and admits thatlie himself 
acquiesced in all the savage measures of the CpnM^ntion.. The 
Jacobins in fact have become equal olnects of dqteatation to 
all parties in the Revolution : to the royalists, by the cruelties 
which they exercised — to the republicans, by 4he horror which 
they excited, and the reaction against the princigles of popnlar- 
government which they produced. The description of them by 
Thiers and Mignet is nearly as black as that given by our author. 

It is a curious speculation what it is during revolutionary 
troubles that gives an influence to men of desperate cbarac* 
ter. Why is it that when political institutions are undergoing 
a change, the wicked and profligate should acquire so fearful an 
ascendancy ? That thieves and robbers should emerge from their 
haunts when a conflagration is raging, is intelligible enough, — but 
that they should then all at once become omnipotent, and rule 
their fellow citizens with absolute sway, is the surprising phe- 
nomenon. In considering the caif^es of this catastro|4iiiUft France, 
much is no doifbt to be ascribed to the corrupt and rotten state * 
of society under the monarcfiy, and the total want of all those 
habits of coinbinatiou for mutual adefeiice and support, W'liicli 
arise from the long-continued enjoyment of freedom. More ho^v-^ 
ever, we are persuaded, is to be ascribed to the general abd 
unparaUeled desertion of their country by the grbat majority 6f 
the nobility and landed proprietors, and their imprudent— to give 
it no severer name — union with foreign powers to regain *tb(ur 
privileges by main force. If this immense aud powerful [lody 9 f 
men had remained at home, yielded to the torrent when, they 
could not resist it, and taken advantage of the first gleams of re- 
turning sense and moderation, to unite with tlie friends of ordir 
of every denomination, it is impossible to doubt that a great barrier 
against revolutionary violence must have been.e^cted. But wliat 
could be done by the few remaining |:^i«sts and royalists, or by 
the king on the throne, when a hundred thousand proprietews, 
the strength and hope of Jhe monarchy, diserted t^ the enemy, 
and appeared combating against France under the Austrian 
eagles? Th^'e was tlie fatal error. Every measure of severity 
ilirccted against theiiaor their descendants, appeared Jujitifiable to 
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a people labouring under the terrors of foreign subjugation^ if 
they had^emaiited at home and armed against the stranger, as the 
M'orst mediator in their internal dissensions, the public feeling 
^ would neVhave been so strongly roused against them, and many 
of the worst medrsures of the Revolution would have been, pre- 
vented. The compaj^atively bloodless character of 'the English 
civil war in the time of Charles I. is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to tln^ courageous residence ^)f ^]he landed proprietors 
at home, even during the hottest of the struggle; and but for that 
intrepiid con&icLthey might, like the French noblesse, have been 
for ever stript or their esUtes, and the cause of freedom stained 
by unnecessary excesses. 

Our author visited Dumourier when he returned to Paris, to 
endeavour to stem the torrent of the Revolution. — On that occa- 
sion, the general addressed him in these remarkable words. — 

‘ If the men of hononr in the countiy nvould act as I do, these 
miserable anarchists would speedily be reduced to their merited insig- 
nificauce, and France would be delivered ; but they fear them, and the 
teiTor which they inspire constitutes their whole strength. I shall 
never permit them at least to extend their power over my determi- 
nations.’ 

” Dumourier was right ; it is the weakness of honest men which in 
every age has constituted the strength of the rabble/’ — vol. i, p. 128. 

He mentions a singular fact, well known to all who are tolerably 
acquaintedwith the history of llie Revolution, which remarkably 
. illustrates me sle&der reliance which during the fervour of a revo- 
lution can be placed on the supporf of the populace. — 

The Girondists trusted to their patriotism, to the pledges they had 
never ceased to give to the popular cause; they constantly fluttered 
themselves that the people would keep their qualities in remembrance ; 
and experience cicvcr taught them that the people, nsver ungrateful and 
forgetful of past services, have neither eyes nor cars but for those who 
flatter them without intermission. They had another reason for their 
confidence, in the enormous majority which had recently rc-clectcd Petion 
• to the important situation of mayor of Paris. — No less than 14,000 
voices bad pronounced in his favour, while Robespierre had only 23, 
Billau^-Varennes 14, and Denton 11. The Girondists flattered them- 
selves that their influence was to be measured in the same propoiiion; 
that error was their ruin, for they continued to cling to it down to the 
moment when necessfty constrained them to see that they stood alone 
in the conimonwealtfi. 3ailly, the virtuous Bailly, that pure spirit who 
had the misfortune to do so much evil with the best intentions, had only 
two votes.”— vol. i. p. 1?0. 

Thus the Girondists, only a few months befoi'e their finijliarrest 
and overthrow by the mob of Paris, had fourt^ea tl^usand votes, 
while Rotiiespierre ad^d Dvnton, who led then# ou^^to the slaughter, 
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ha4 only«thirty-four. Whence arose* this prodigious decline of 
popularity in so short a,time« and ivheif they had done^ipthing in 
the intervening period to justify or occasion it ? Simply from this, 
that having latterly endeavoured to repress the movement, that • 
instant their popularitj^ dissolved like a rope of sand, and they 
were consigned in a fCw moftths to the sca%id by their late noisy 
supporters. « 

This respectable writer acids his testimony to a iact now gene- 
rally admitted, that the* v^ell- known novel of Saublas^^we a cor- 
rect picture of the manners of France at the outpet^f the Revo- 
lution. In such a corrupt state of society, it is not surprising that 
political change should have led to the most disastrous results; 
nor can any thing be imagined much worse than -the old regime. 

** Louvet de Courtray, born at Paris in 1764, was the, son of a shop- 
keeper, and made his debut, not as an advocate, but as a shopman in the 
employment of Brault, tha bookseller. He there acquired a taste for 
literature, which he soon made known by his well-known novel of Fau- 
blas. The Revolution commenced, and despite its agitation, the * Aqiours 
and gallant Adventures of the Chevalier de Faublas* soon obtained a 
deserved reputation. You find in that book a faithful picture of the 
manners of the age — its levity, its follies ; the mode of life of good 
company is there accurately depicted ; and if decency is little respected, 
it is because it met with as little respect at the period when the hero of 
the story was supposed to be living,*’— vol. i..p. 145. 

But we must hasten to yet morp interesting scenes^IThe ap- 
pearance of the Puke of Orleans when he voted»for tff^eath of i 
the king is thus described. • 

** Egalite, walking with a faultering step and a countenance paler 
than the corpse already stretched in the *tomb, advanced to the place 
where he was to put the seal to his eternal infamy •, and there, unable 
to utter a word in pphlic unless it was written down, fip read in these 
terms his fearful vote : 

** * Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced that all those who 
have resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve death, my vote is for 
Heath !’ 

' Ob, the monster !’ broke forth from all sides y ‘ bow infamous !’ 
and general hisses and imprecations attended Egalite as he returned 
to his seat. His conduct appeared so atrocious, that of all the assissins* 
of September, of all the wretches of every description who were there 
assembled, and truly the number was not small, ao^oae»ventured to applaud 
him : all, on the contrary, viewed him with distrust oi'daledictions ; and 
at the conclusion of his vote, the agitation of the assembly was extreme. 
One would have imagined from the effect it produced, that Egalite, b)r 
that sing^ vote, irrevocably^ cpndemi^d Louis to death, imd that uU 
that folded it was but a vain formality.” — vol. ii. p. 48* 

One of the most instructive facts in the whole history of the 
Revplution, was the uttanimous vote of the assembly on the giit/f 
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of Louis. Posterity has reversed the verdict : it is ngw un^ni* 
mously agi'eed tliat he wjfs innocent, an(i that his death was a 
judicial ipurder. That the majority, constrained by fear, misled 
« by passibn, or seduced by ambition, should have done so, is hu 
telligible enougli; but that seven hundp;d men should unani* 
mously have voted ^n innocent m^i guiky, is thd real pheiio- 
mcnoii, for which no adequate apology can be foqnd even in the 
anxieties ^nd agitation of thift unhappy period. Like all other 
great acts natiofial crime, it speedily brought upon itself its 
own vpunislmieqt. It rendered the march of the llevolution 
towards increasing wickedness inevitable, because it deprived its 
leaders of all hope of safety but in the rule of the mullitude, sup- 
ported by acts of universal terror. 

The result pf the vote w'hich, by a majority of forty-seven, con- 
demned Louis to death, is well described : 

When the fatal words were pronounced, an explosion of satanlc 
joy was expected from the tribunes : nothing of the kind occurred. An 
iinivdi'sal stupor took possession of the whole assembly, damping alike 
the atrocious hurras and the infernal applause. The victory which had 
been obtained* filled the victors with as much awe as it inspired the van- 
quished with consternation ^ hardly was a hollow murmur heard ; the 
members gazed at each other in death-like silence } every one seemed to 
dread even the sound of his own voice. 7'hcre is something so over- 
powering in great events, that those even whose passions they .most com- 
pletely aatjsfy, arc restrained frqm giving vent to their , feelings.” — 
vol. ii. p. uT. < , 

• . 

The death of the king, and its effect on the people, is very im- 
pressive : • . 

The sight of the royal corpse produced divers sensations in the 
minds of the spectators. Some cut ofl’ parts of bi** dress ; others sought 
to gather a few fragments of his hair ; a ibw dipped their sabres in his 
blood ; and many hurried from the scene, evincing the most poignant 
grief in their countenances. An Englishman, bolder than the rest, threw 
' himself at the foot of the scaffold, dipped his handkerchief in the blood 
which covered the ground, and disappeared. 

^ [n the capital, the great body of the citizens appeared to be over- 
whelmed by a general stupor: they hardly ventured to look each other 
in the face in the streets : sadness Was depicted in every countenance : a 
heavy disquietude seemed to have taken possession of every mind. The 
day following the execqtion they had not got the better of their constema- 
tjon, which appeared then*to have reached the membei's of the Convention, 
who were astonished and tenified at so bold a stroke, and the possible 
consequencct with which it migh^. be foHo^ed. Immediately after the 
execution,* the body of Louis XVI. was transported into the anlbient ce- 
metery of the Madeleine : it was placed in a ditch of six feet square, ^ith 
Hs back against the wallmf the Rue d’Anjouy and covered with quick- 
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liii^e, winch was the cause of its being sotlifecult afterwards^ in 18]i)> to 
discover the smallest traces of his remains. # ■ • i 

The general torpor, 'without doubt, paralysed many minds, but 
shame had a large effect upon others, ^t was certainly aVl^plorable 
thing to see the king put to death without the smallest effort being made* 
to save him fi^m dcstructitfn ; and on the supposition that such an attempt 
might have led to his afsassinanoii by the Jacobkis, even that would have 
been preferable* to the disgraceful tranquillity which prevailed at his 
execution. I am well a^re ftiat all v^o had emigrated hi^ abandoned 
the king ; but ns there vejpaincd in the interior so uiai^loyal hearts 
devoted to his cause, it is astonishing that no one s];iouui have «hown 
himself on so rueful an occasion. Has crime then alone th 9 privilege of 
cpnferring audacity ? is weakness inseparable from virtue ? 1 cannot 

believe it, although every thing conspired to favour it of that period, when 

the bravest trembled and retired into secrecy.” — vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. 

• 

The Girondists were far from reaping the benefits they ex- 
pected from the death of the king; Lanjuinais’s prophecy in this 
respect proved correct : it was but the forerunner of their own 
ruin. • 

^^The death of Louis, effected by a combination of all piartics, satisfied 
none. The Girondists in particular, as Lanjuinais had foietold, found 
in it the immediate cause of their ruin. Concessions made to crime 
benefit none but those who receive them : they make use of them and 
speedily forget the givers. This was soon demonstrated ; for no sooner 
was the trial of Louis concluded by his death, than the Jacobins com- 
menced their attacks on Roland, the xninister of the inter^Vj^lth such 
vehemence, that on the day after the king's execution ffc sent in his rcsig- * 
nation. ♦ 

The Girondists did every thing in their power to prevent him from 
])rocecding to this extremity ; his wife exerted all her influence to 
make him retain his situation, oflering to share all his labours, and take 
upon herself the whqje correspondence. It was all in vam : he declared 
that death would be preferable to the mortifications he 'had to undergo 
ten times a day. What made his friends so anxious to retain him was 
their conviction that they could find no one to supply his place. 
They clearly saw their situation, when it was no longer possible to apply 
a remedy. The Mountain, strong through their weakness, overwhelmed 
them : already it broke through every restraint, and the system of 
terror, so well organized after the revolution of the 10th August, wa.9 
put into full activity.”— vol. ii. pp. 153, 154. 

It has never yet been clearly explained Q.obespierrc rose 
to the redoubtable pdwer which he possc^^sod for sixteen months 
before his death. His contemporaries are unanimous in tbeir 
declarations that his abilities were extreme!/ moderale, that his 
cQurago, was doubtful, ancHiis stylb of oratory often tiresome and 
perplexed. How, if all this be true, did he succeed in rising to the 
head of an assembly composed of meiipf un'questioneij ability. 
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and ruled by the boldest add most audacious orators in France? 
How did^<e compose the ^lany and admirable speeches, close in 
reasoning^, energetic in tho^ht, eloquent in expression, which he 
^delivered ^rom the tribune, and which history has preserved to illus- 
trate his name i Supposing them to have be^ written by others, how 
did he maintain his ai^hority. at the Jacobin tClub, whose noctur- 
nal orgies generally took a turn which no previous foresight could 
have imagi^jed,(and no ordinal^ courage could withstand '! How 
did he conduct himself in such a mannar as to destroy all his 
rivals,.and, su^a ^ime when all were burning with ambition, con- 
trive to govern France with an authority unknown to Louis XIV.? 
The trdth is, Robespierre must have been a man of most extraor- 
dinary ability; and the depreciatory testimony of his contem- 
poraries probably proceeded from that envy which is the never- 
failing attendant of sudden and unlooked-for elevation. The 
account of the system he pursued in order to raise himself to 
supreme power, is pregnant with instruction. 

It was at this period (March, 1793) that Robespierre began to 
labour seriously at the plan which was destined to lead him to tl^ dic- 
tatorship. It consisted, in the first instance, in getting rid of the Gironde 
by means of the Mountain $ and secondly, in destroying by their aid 
every man of the ancient regime, capable by his rank, his talent, or 
his virtue, of standing in his way. It was indispensable to reduce to 
his own level all the heads above himself which he suffered to exist, and 
among t^gse which it was necess^ to cut off', he ranked in the first 
class those%k the«Queeii and of £galite. Having (|one this, his next 
object was to destroy the Mountain Jtse|f : he resolved to decimate it in its 
highest summits, in such a manner that he alone would remain, and no- 
thing oppose his governing France with absolute sway. Robespierre at 
the same time assailed with mortal anxiety all the military reputations 
which might stand in his way j and, in the end, death delivered him from 
every general Horn whose opposition he had anything to apprehend. 

That this frightful plan existed, is but too certain 3 that it was exe- 
cuted in most of its parts, is historically known. That it did not finally 
succeed, was merely owing to the circumstance that the Jacobins, made 
aware of their danger before it was too late, assailed him when he was 
unprepared, and overturned him in a moment of weakness.’' — vol. ii. pp, 
l92-rl95. 

Fouquier-Tinville, the well-known public accuser in the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, tis drawn in the following graphic terms : — 

. Fouquier Tinville, ^ Picard by birth, born in 1 747, and procureur 
iq, the court of the Chatelet, exhibited one of those extraordinary cha- 
racters in which there i^siich a mixture of bad and strange qualities as to 
be almost inconceivable. Gloomy, crueV atrabilious ^ the unsparing 
enemy of every, species of merit or virtue; jealous, artful, vindictive; 
ever ready to suspect, to aggratate the already overwhelming dangers of in- 
nocence, be appeared imperrioos to every feelingof compassion or equity; 
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jmtice ib his estimation consisted in coiide£:ination $ an acquiUal caused 
him the roost severe mortification; he visas never hgppy eu^ when he 
had sent all the accused* to the scaffold : he prosecuted them with an 
cxtrdbie achamement, made it a point of hbnour to repel thei% defences : 
if they were firm or calm in presence of the judges o^ the tribunal| hi^ 
ragey knew po bounds. # But with all this hatred to what generally 
secures admiration andT esteeni, he showed himstif alike insensible t6 the 
allurements of^fortune and the endearments of domestic life : he was a 
stranger to every specie^ of*recreation : women> the^pleMures of the 
table, the theatres, hau^fi^r him no attractions. Sober ip his habits of 
life, if be ever became intoxicated, it was with the ponJmonest kind of 
wine. The orgies in which he participated had all a political view, as, 
for example, to procure a feu de Jile; on such t^ccasions he was the first 
to bring together the judges and juries, and to prqvoke Bacchanalian 
orgies. What he required above every thing was human blood. 

** A feu de file, in the Jacobin vocabulary, was the Condemnation to 
death of all the accused. When it took place, the countenance of Fou* 
quier Tinville became radiant ; no one could doubt tUtt he was com«* 
pletely happy ; and to attain such a result be spared no pains. He was, 
to be sure, incessantly at work : be went into no society, hardly ever 
showed himself at the clubs : it was not there, he said, that his post lay. 
The only recreation which he allowed himself was to go*to the place of 
execution, to witness the pangs of his victims : on such occasions his 
gratification was extreme. 

'' Fouquier Tinville might have amassed a large fortune : he was, on 
the contrary, poor, and his wife, it is said, actually died of starvation. 
He lived without any comforts : his, whole furniture, sold a^r his de- 
cease, only prodqjced the sum of five hundred franas. Rb^as distin- 
guished by the appearance of po^^erty and a real contempt of money. No 
species of seduction could reach him : he was a rock, a mass of steel, 
insensible to every thing which usually touches men, to beauty* and 
riches : he became animated only at the prospect of a murder which 
might be committed, and on such occasions he was almost handsome, so 
ladiant was the exptession of his visage. * 

The friend of Robespierre, who fully appreciated his valuable qualities, 
he was the depository of his inmost thoughts. The Dictator asked him 
one day, what he could offer him most attractive, when supreme power 
was fully concentrated in his hands. ' Repose,’ replied Fouquier Tin- 
ville, ' but not till it is proved that not another head remains to fall : 
incessant labour till then.’ — vol. ii. 2 1 G, 2 1 7. • 4 

On reading these and similar passages regarding the Rdign of 
Terror, and the characters which then rose tb eminence, one is 
tempted to ask, is human nature the san^e tinder such extraordi^ 
nary circumstances as in ordinary times; or is it possible, that by 
a certain degree of political excitement, a tibole nufion may go 
mad, and murders be perpetrated without the actors being in 
such a state as to be morally responsible for theh* actions? In 
coiuidering this queslion^^ the conclusion which is irresistibly im- 
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pressed on the mind by a hoiisideration of the progress of the 
French Re'VoIutlon, is, thsA the error lies «more in the head than 
in the heart, and that it is by the incessant application of ^alse 
^principles to the understanding, that the atrocious actions wliicli 
excite the astoiiisnmeiit of posterity are^ committed. Without 
doubt there are in all troubled times^ liost^f wicked and aban- 
doned men, who issue from their haunts, stimulated by cupidity, 
revenge, avd every evil passioh, and seek ^o turn the public cala- 
mities to ^ir individual advantage. ^But neither the leaders 
nor the majonty of their follow^ers ere composed of such men. The 
political favatics, those who do evil that good may come, — who 
massacre in the name of humanity, and imprison in that of public 
freedom, — thesetire the men who are most to be dreaded, and who, 
in general, act^uire a perilous sway over the minds of their fellow 
citizens. When vice appears in its native deformity, it is abhorred 
by all : it is *by assuming the language and working upon the 
feelings of virtue that it acquires so fatal an ascendant, and that 
men are led to commit the most atrocious actions, in the belief 
that they are performing the most sacred of duties. The worst 
characters of the Revolution who survived the scaffold, were 
found in private life to have their humanity unimpaired, and to 
lead peaceable and inoffensive lives. Barr^re is now, or was very 
recently, at Brussels, where his time is devoted to declaiming on 
the necessity of entirely abolishing capital punishments ; and yet 
]3arr^re%^he in|[n who proposed the famous decree for the anni- 
hilation of Lyons, beginning with the words Lyons faisait la 
guerre ilaliberte; Lyons ii’est plus;’’ and constantly affirmed, 
that le vaisseau de la Resolution ne peut arriver au port qpe 
eur une ocean du sang.” 

The origin and composition of the famous Committee of Public 
Safety, and the manner in which it gradually ehgrossed the whole 
powers of the state, and became concentrated in the persons of 
the Triumvirate, are thus given: 

** It was on the Gth April, 1793," says our author, that the terrible 
Committee of Public Safety was constituted : which speedily drew to 
[tself^all the powei-s in thq state. It did not manifest its ambition 
at the outset : it was useful at starting ; it exhibited no symptoms of 
an ambitious disposition, but that prudent conduct ceased after the great' 
revolt of 31st Then the Convention, its corsmittees, and in an 

especial manner that General Safety, fell under the yoke of the Com- 
njittee of Public Safety, which peiformed the part of the Council of 
Ten and the^ Three Inquisitors in the Venetian state. Its power was 
monstrQiis, because it was in some sort cedeealed : because amidst the 
multitude of other committees it veiled its acts ; because, renewing itself 
perpetually among men of the same stamp, it constantly destroyed the 
personal responsiUlity of ifi> members, though measures were ever the 
same. * 
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The Committee of Public Safety leAainated by being c&nc^Dtrated^ 
not in the whole of its members^ but in ^ree of th^ir nuipber. Rob^i* 
pierre was the real chiefs but half concealed from view; the two 
others were Couthon and St. Just. There was between tt^se monstera 
. ii perfect unanimity down to the moment of their fa]] ; in proportion as tile 
Mountain was divided ^d its chiefs perhhed^ the alliance between them 
became more firmly dtementdl. I have every geason to believe that they 
lind resolved to perpetuate their power in unison, and under the same 
title which Bonaparte i^tcrvlfards adopted at the 18th Srun^re. Robes* 
pierre, Couthon and SIU*Just were to have formed a summe council of 
three consuls. The first, ^ith the perpetual presidency, was to h^ve been 
entrusted with the departments of the exterior, of justice, and of the 
finances : Couthon was to have had the intarior ; and Sf. Just the war 
portfolio, which suited his belligerent inclination.”— p. 229. 

One of the most singular circumstances in all civil convulsions, 
when they approach a crisis, is the mixed and distracted feelings 
of the great majority, even of the actors, *in the anxious scenes 
which are going forward. A signal instance occurred on occasion 
of the revolt of 31st May, which overturned the Girondi^s, and 
openly established the supremacy of the armed /orce of Paris 
over the National Convention. This eventful crisis is thus power- 
fully described by our author : — 

Tbc assembly, in a body, rose to present itself at the great gate to 
go out upon the place de Carousel. We were all uncovered, in token of 
the dangers of the country : the president alone wore hi^hat. The 
ofiicers of the assembly preceded him ; he ordered 4hem^ clear a pas-^ 
sage. Henriot, at that decisivs moment, breaking out into* open revolt, 
advanced on horseback at the head of his aides-de-camp. He drew his 
sabre and addressed us in a tone, the Arrogance of which was deserving 
of instant punishment — ' You have no orders to give here,* said he, 

‘ return to your posts, and surrender the rebellious deputies to the people.' 
Some amongst us insisted : the president commanded hil officers to seize 
that rebel. Henriot retired fifteen paces, and exclaimed ; * Cannoniers, 
to your pieces !’ The troops that surrounded him at the same time made 
preparations to charge us. Already the muskets were raised to take aim, 
the hussars drew their sabres, the artillerymen inclined their lighted 
matches towards their pieces. At this spectacle, Herault de Sechellcs, 
the president, was disconcerted, turned •about, and we followed biiti. 
He went to all the other gates, followed by the same escort : traversed 
the gardens of the Tuilerics, and the place de Carqusel, in vain seeking to 
ekape : at every issue a barrier of cannon and »buyonets opposed his 
exit. • • 

At the same time, — who would believe it ? the greater part of^tbe 
troops, with their hats o^the point of their Bayonets, fvere shouting s 
‘ Vive la Convention Nationale !' * l^ive la Republique !* * Peace — Laws 
— a Constitution !* Some cried out : * Vive laMontagne !' a still smaller 
number, ^ A la mort !|}rissot, Gensonne, Vergniaud, Guadet !' A few 

9 E 2 • 
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voices exclaimed, * Purge the Convention ! let the blood of the kicked 
flow!”— pp^a79,360. , 

Yet th^gh the opinions of the national guard, the armed 
force of Fhris^ were thus divided, and a minority only supported 
the violent measures of Henriot and the insurgents, this mii^o- 
rity^ by the mere forc^ of unity of altion, triumphed over all 
the others, and made their unwilling fellow-soldiers, the instru- 
ments in inmosing violence on^ the legislat^ire, and dragging its 
most ilIustrio\M members to prison. Sue!/ was the French Revo- 
lution ;«and simh is the ascendancy which in all extreme cases of 
public agitation is acquired by audacious, united wickedness, over 
irresolute, divided virtue^ 

It is interesting<o examine the line of conduct adopted by the 
moderate memb/ers of the assembly after this crisis, which pros- 
trated the legislature before the municipality and armed force 
of Paris. The author gives us the following account of the prin- 
ciples by which he himself and the majority of the members w'ere 
actuated : — 

Overwhelmed with consternation as all men of property were by 
the audacity of the revolutionists, and convinced of our impotence at 
that time, (for virtue has but feeble nerves, and none of that vigour 
which was manifested, not only by antiquity, but even by our fathers,) 
I asked myself, I am not ashamed to confess, whether a public sacrihee 
to the country would ultimately be more advantageous than a silent, 
cautious op|iQy|jion, which in the end might unite to itself all whom 
<the fuiy of the MoiAitain bad spared. My answer waf, that eveiy one 
must carry dn war according to his meaifs ; and, as in our case, an open 
resistance would have been follo^ved by a speedy overthrow, 1 resolved 
to assume the appearance of ablolutc indiff^erence, which might leave 
me at liberty to aid many unfortunate persons, and keep alive the hope 
of finally overturping that abominable tyranny. , 

** Having formed this resolution, I immediately proceeded to act upon 
it. I was present at the assembly 3 I quitted it without any one being 
sensible of my presence. 1 lived on terms of tolerable intimacy with 
Danton, Tallien, the younger Robespierre, so that by the aid of their 
hints and indiscretions, I was prepared for every storm which was 
approaching. 

Tlits line of conduct, which was pursued at the same time by 
Durand, Garau, Dupuis, Demartin, and a number of others, perfectly 
succeeded. We weretsoon forgotten, while the I’emnants of the Jacobin 
faction assailed eacfb* other without mercy 5 we were passed over in 
silence for fifteen montbl, and that happy state of oblivion proved our 
SalVhtion ; for all at once, changing our tactics, and declaring against 
Robespierre, our unexpected vote gave his ofmonents the majority, and 
soon drew after it the whole assembly. In less t|)ian an hour after it 
was given, we became an authority which it was necessary to consult, 
and wbicb, ^continually increasing, because it had struck in at the for- 
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lunate moment^ speedily made itself master of that supreme authority 

which the Jkcobins wese no longer in a Condition td dispiltd. 

** 1 know that our conduct is blamed, and was blamed by many per- 
sons. A number of knights of the saloon exclaim against iV: 1 wiU p^y 
ask, which of them, with all their boasting, dicTanythiug useful at the 
fall of Robespierre j 

It is necessary in difficult times to distiSguish obstinate^ folly from 
measured energy ; there would be no wisdom in attempting to overthrow 
the pyramids of Egypt4)y striking them with the hancl : ^t in beginning 
with the upper tier, an^uccessively pulling down all ^se which com- 
pose the mass, the object might be accomplished.’*-^ vol. iii. p.*78. 

This passage involves a question of the utmd&t moment to 
all true patriots in periods of public danger from civil convulsion ; 
which is, what should be their conduct when they are openly 
assailed by an anarchical faction ? The answer* to this is to be 
found in the situation of the parties, at the time when the collision 
takes place. If supreme authority, that of the armed force, has 
not passed into the hands of the anarchists, every effort should 
be made to retain it in the possession of the holders of pPoperty ; 
but if that is impossible, the conduct pursued by.these members 
of the Convention at that period is not only the most prudent, 
but in the end the most useful. To ** stoop to conquer” is a 
maxim often as applicable to political as to private life ; and when 
the majority of a nation are so heated by passion as to be inca- 
pable of appreciating the forep of reason, it is onl^^ by waiting 
for the moment when they have begun to ferj th^Onsequences^ 
that a favourable re-action san be anticipated. 

The Reign of Terror is thus de, scribed : — 

The Reign of Terror was a terrible epoch, when the patriotic parly ' 
acted with indescribable fury, and resistance to it appeared only in the 
feeblest form 3 a frightful struggle, during which punishment was daily 
inflicted in the name of freedom 3 when the people were governed with 
the most despotic forms, and equality existed only for the vilest of assas- 
sins. Those who have not lived through it can have no idea of what it 
really was ; those who do remember it are monsters if they do not do 
their utmost to prevent its recurrence : any government, of whatever 
kind, and from whatever quarter, sboqld be embraced in pr^pfer^ce. 
Eternal curses on the man who should bring it hack to his country! ' 

** Yes, 1 repeat it : that era has no resemblance to any other. 1 have 
seen the despotism of Napoleon 5 I have witnessec^ the terror of 181. 5 3 
paltry imitations of those tremendous year^ ! % France in 1793 and 1794 
was furrowed in every direction by the revolutionary thunder 3 the /nost 
insignificant commune bad its denouncers and its exeqptioners. Ridi- 
cule was frequently joined to atrocity. Recollect that village of the 
Limousin, from the top of whose steeple the tricolour flag suddenly 
disappeared. A violent disturbance was instantly raised 3 search was 
made for the daring offender, who could not be found, and in cqnse- 
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quence a dozen persons were instantly arrested on suspicion. At length 
the fragmeiAs^of th^h flag were discovered suspended from the branches 
of a tree, rad it was found that a magpie had made its nest with the 
lamains of the national colour. Ob, the tyrannical bird ! they seized 
it, cat off its head, and transmitted the proccs Vffhal to the Convention. 
We received it without blasting into laughter : had any one Ventured" to 
indulge himself in that way, he would have run the risk of perishing 
on the public ^aff^ld. « • 

" The Jacoi^s were not ashamed to propos^^to us, and we passed 
into a law tbevlccree, which awarded 50 fKincs to every girl who 
should dby how become a mother. This abominable demoralization 
flowed naturally from the iqpnners of that period. « They made a (ioddess 
of Reason^ whose altar was the scafibld. 'ilicy there sacrificed to crime 
by massacring virtue $ nothing sacred or respectable remained : things 
arrived at length ^t such a point, that the denunciation of the innocent 
was recommended as a duty to sous, friends, and servants ) in a word, 
there was no degree of degradation to which wc did not descend.” — 
vol. lii. pp* 42, 43. 

It isVell known that when the Duke of Orleans was sent to the 
scaffold, he was detained nearly ten minutes opposite to the 
Palais Royal, for no intelligible reason which has yet been divulged. 
The following explanation of that circumstance, whicli our author 
says he received from Tallien, is new to us; *we give it as we find 
it, without either vouching for or discrediting its truth. 

It was ^jot without full consideration that Robespierre formed his 
plan in regaratb ths Duke of Orleans, which consisted in this : — two 
presidents were to be established for Fiance ; the one to preside over 
the war department, the other over the interior j the one was to exe- 
cute, the other to direct. The firtt of these places was destined, not for 
Egalite, but for his son, whose character was unsullied ^ the second was 
to be occupied by Robespierre himself. But to cement this alliance, 
Robespierre insisled as a sine qua non that the daughter of Egalite should 
be given to him in marriage. The proposition was made by Couthon, 
and Egalite consulted his son upon it, whose resolution was decide<lly 
opposed to the alliance. It was accordingly refused, with every afl'ec- 
tation of regret on the part of the Duke of Orleans ; and thereafter 
Robespierre’s indignation knew no bounds. The proposition, however, 
wif) aftarrwards renewed tbrougli Tallien, who had many pecuniary con- 
nections with Egalit6, but wUh no better success. He evinced an in- 
vincible repugnance to such a son-in-law. ' In that resolution,’ said 
Tallieu, ^ 1 clearly saw the prince of the blood ; he was deaf to all the 
offers and considerations df advantage which I pointed out.’ 

After Tallien bad received this positive refusal, he returned to his 
constituent, wb£> was imfliediately seized w4h ^ violent fit of rage, and 
swore to avenge the affront by the* dcstruc%)n of the whole family. 
Every one knows how, in consequence, he forced Dumourier to throw off 
the maskj and from that incident deduced the ^ght of young Egalite 
from the kiflgdom, an(l the arrest of bis father. After he was imprisoned. 
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' J^obespierre let him koow that his fat^ (eouM be different jf he would 
rc-consider his refusal. The answer wat still in th^ negati^j the rage 
of the Jacobin then knew no bounds, and he decided upon the prompt 
execution of bis intended father*ln-Iaw. At the last momen^ a new pro- 
posal was made, according to Tallien’s statement ^ and if Egaljte, whclt 
the fatal c^r was stcmiKd onposite the Palais Royal, had made ft signal 
to indicate that he now <nc(piesced, the meams of extricating him from 
])uni8ba]ent l)y means of a popular insurrection were prepared He still 
refused to make the ^ignal, and after waiting ten mkiutep, Robespierre 
was obliged to let hitft^procccd to the scaffold. I gy*e the- story as 
Tnllien related it to me, without vouching for its truth; but i#well 
known that this was not the only alliance with the royal family which 
• ^ Robespierre was desirous of contracting, amk which wouKl have covered 
with still greater infamy the Rourhon race.” — vol. 179, 180. 

There is no character so utterly worthless, that^ome redeeming 
point or other is not to be found in it. The Duke of Orleans 
has hitherto been considered as one of the most abandoned of the 
human race; and the eye of impartial liistory could bud nothing 
to rest on, except the stoicism of his death, to counterbalance the 
ignominy of his life. If the anecdote here told be true, how* 
ever, another and a nobler trait remains ; and the picture of the 
first prince of the blood standing between death and an alliance 
with the tyrant of his country, and preferring the former, may be 
set off against his criminal vote for the death of Louis, and 
transmit his name to posterity with a lesser load of infamy than 
has hitherto attached to it. * ^ ^ 

The worship of the Goddess of Reason has past into a proverb! 
Here is the description of the initiatory festival” in honour of 
the goddess. • 

** The day after the luemorablc sitting when the Christian religion 
was abolished, the Festival of Reason was cclebrate(^ in Notre Dame, 
which became the tcinpli^of the new divinity. The most distinguished 
artists of the capital, musicians and singers, were enjoined to assist at 
the ceremony, under pain of being considered suspected and treated as 
such. The wife of Monmoro represented the new divinity ; four men, 
dressed in scarlet, carried her on their shoulders, seated in a gilt chair 
adorned with garlands of oak. She had a scarlet cap on her head, a blue 
mantle over her shoulders, a white tunic*covercd her body ; in Sae Imnd 
she lield a pike, in the other an oaken branch. Before her marched 
young women clothed in white, with tricolour gisdles and crowned with 
flowers. The legislature with red caps, and the c>e[luties of the sections 
brought up the rear. • ** 

The cortege traversed Paris from the hall of the' Conventioli to 
N(3trc Dame, There tli^gnddess.was elevated on the Bigh altar, where 
she received successively the adoration of all present, while the young 
women filled the air with incense and perfumes. Hymns in honour of 
the occasion were swg, a discourse prongunced, and ever^ one retired/ 
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the gocldesu no longer borne aioft) but on foot or in a hackney coacb^ 4^1 
forget wbi(bi r i • ' 

** The most odious part of the ceremony consisted in nis^ that nubile 
the worshiiT of the goddess was going on in the nave and in the sane- 
llharyi every chapel found the cathedral, carefully veiled by means of 
tapestry bangings, became the scene of drunkenness, licentiousness 'and 
obscenity^ No words can convey an idea of the scene ; those who wit- 
nessed it alone can form a conception of tl^e mixture of dhssoluteness and 
blasphemy it&iclu took place. Prostitutes aboijpded in evei^ quarter ; 
the mysteries^ Lesbos and Gnidos were celely Med without shame before 
asscmibled mulutudfis. The thing made so much noise that it roused the 
indignation of Robespierre himself; and on the day of the execution of 
Gbatimette, wT)o bad presided over the ceremony, he said that he deserved 
death if it was oiilg for the abominations he had permitted on that occa- 
sion.^'— vol. iii. p. 195, 196. 

The coiiclucfing months of the Reign of Terror are thus vividly 
depicted : — 

I have now arrived at the solemn period when the evil rapidly 
attaine^l its height, by the usual progress of human events, which perish 
and disappear after a limited period, though not without leaving on some 
occasions bloody marks of its passage. The revolutionary excesses daily 
increased; in consequence of the union of the depraved perpetrators of 
them. One would have imagined that these monsters bad but one 
body, one soul, to such a degree were they united in their uctions. 
The Mountain in the Assembly, the Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Safety without its walls, the Revolutionary Tribunal, the Muni- 
cipality of the Clubs of the .Tacobins and the Cordeliers ; all, ac- 
** Cording to their di'dercnt destinations, conspired succ*essively to bring 
about the death of the king, the overthrow of the monarchy; then all the 
acts of popular despotism ; finally, the overthrow of the Girondists, who, 
notwithstanding their faults, and even their crimes, were, fairly enough, 
entitled to be placed comparatively among the upright characters of the 
Convention. < • 

** This combination of wicked men had tilled France with terror ; by 
them opulent cities were overturned; the inhabitants of the communes 
decimated ; the country impoverished by means of absurd and terrible 
regulations ; agriculture, commerce and the arts destroyed ; the founda- 
tions of every species of property shaken; and all the youth of the 
kingdom driven to the frontiers, less to uphold the integrity of France, 
tMin tA protect themselves against the just vengeance which awaited 
them both within and without. 

*' All bowed the nock before this gigantic assemblage of wickedness ; 
virtue resigned itself *to c^eatb or dishonour. There was no medium be- 
tween falling the victims A' such atrocities or taking a part in them. 
An* universal disquietudq, a permanent anxiety settled over the realm of 
France ; ener^ appeared only in tlv3 extrenvty of resignation ; it was 
evident ^tbat every Frenchman preferred death to the efibrt of resistance, 
and that the nation would submit to this horrid yoke as long as it pleased 
the Jacobii]ji to keep it on. « r 
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W»s tbea all hope of an aineliorAtfou of our*lot fintAy Io8i?^ 
Unf|Viestionabhr it was, if it had depended only on^ the dfilrts of the 
virtuous ciasseP; but as it is the natural effect of sufieriug to induce a 
remedy, so it was in the shock of the wicked among themselles that our^ 
only hope of salvation remained ; and although nharly a year was des- 
tined to elapse before tM great consummation was effected, yet from the 
beginning of 1794, men giflen with foresight lifegan to hope tl)gt heaven 
would at length have pity on, them, ^row the apple of discord among 
their enemies, and strike^hem with that judicial blindness nrSiebis the in- 
strument it makes use o^o punish men and nations.” — Vol. iii. p. ^30. 

The first great symptom of this approaching discord w^ the 
quarrel between Danton and Robespierie, Avhicli terminated in 
the destruction of the former. It was impossijtl® that two such 
cliaracters, both eminently ambitious, and both strongly entrenched 
ill popular attachment, could long continue to hold^on their course 
together; when their common enemies were destroyed, and the 
adversaries of the Revolution scattered, they necessarily fell upon 
each other. It is the strongest proof of the ability of Robe^ierre 
that he was able to crush an adversary who had the precedence of 
him in the path of popularity, who possessed many» brilliant qua- 
lities of which he was destitute; whose voice of thunder had so 
often struck terror into the enemies of the Revolution, and who was 
supported by a large and powerful party in the capital. It is in 
vain, after such an achievement, to speak of the insignificance of 
Robespierre’s abilities, or the tedium of his speeches. This gieat 
contest is thus described — Robespierre is addrefsin|^tlie assembly, 
on occasion of the impeachment of his rival. 

** ^ The Orleans party was the first which obtained possession of 
power ; its ramifications extended tbrougli all the branches of the public 
service. That criminal party, destitute of boldness, has always availed 
itself of existing csrcuiiistances and the colours of the ruling party. 
Thence has come its fall j for ever trusting to dissimulation and never to 
open force, it saiik"^ before the energy of men of good faith and public 
virtue. In ail the most favourable circumstances, Orleans failed in 
resolution ; they made war on the nobility to prepare the throne for him ; 
at every step you see the efforts of his partisans to ruin the court, bis 
enemy, and preserve the throne ; but the fall of the one necessarijy drew 
after it that of the other. — No royalist could endure a parricide. * 

“ ^ A new scene opens. — The opinion of the people was so strongly 
opposed to royalty, that it became impossible t^ piaintain it openly. 
Then the Orleans party dissembled anew ; ft wyis they who proposed the 
banishment of the Bourbons. That pdicy, however, could not resist fbe 
energy of ihe partisans of the Revolution. In^vain did i^mourier, the 
friend of kings and of Orleans, make his calculations ; the policy of 
Brissot and his accomplices was soon seen through. — It was a king of 
the Orleans family that they wished ; thenceforward no hbpe of peace to 
the republic till the lasf of their partisans has expired. * 
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« 

* Danton ! you shall aiiswhr to inflexible justice, ^t us examine 
your pastUbdnductt Accom]Aice in every criminal eol M rize. you ever 
espoused the cause which was adverse to freedom ; y^lBitrigued alike 
^witb Mirdbeau and Dumourier, with Hebert and Herault dc Sechelles. 
Danton ! you have 'made yourself the slave of tyranny ; you opposed 
Lafayette, it is true, but Mirabeau, Orleans, Pumouricr, {lid the same. 
It was b^7 the influence ^f Mirabeau tbax you were appointed adminis- 
trator of the Department of Parisr Mira\^eau, who meditated a change 
of dynasty, ^^tHhe value of your audacity, ^d secured it; youthen 
abandoned al^your former principles, and no(^g more was heal'd of you 
till the massacre in the Champ dc Mars. What shall I say of your cow- 
ardly desertion of the public interest in every crisis, where you uniformly 
adopted the party of retrdhting.* 

At the condl«sion of this incomprehensible tirade, he proposed that 
Camille Desmoulins, Herault, Danton, Lacroix, Philippaux, convicted 
of accession to the conspiracy of Dumouricr, should be sent to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. 

“ Not one voice ventured to raise itself in favour of the accused. 
Their friends trembled and were silent. The decree passed unanimously, 
and i^ith every expression of enthusiasm. The galleries imitated us : 
and from tho^e quarters, fj'om whence so often had issued bursts of 
applause in favour of Danton, now were heard only fierce demands for 
his head. This is the ordinary march of the public mind during a revo- 
lution. Fervid admiration of no one is of long duration : a breath 
establishes, a breath undoes it. In France this change was experienced 
in its turn by every leader of the Mountain.” — vol. iii. p. 338. 

• . . * 

The finar^^ruggle which led to the overthrow, of llobespierre 
has exercised the talents of many historians. None have given 
it in more vivid terms than our author : — 

t 

The battalions of the sections, who had been convoked by itlie emis- 
saries sent into the different quarters of Paris, arrived successively at the 
Tuilcrics arouRd the National A ssembly. TaUien«said to the chief of 
the civic force — ' Depart, and when the sun rises, may he not shine on 
one conspirator in Paris.* ** 

" The night was dark ; the moon was in its first quarter ; but the 
public anxiety had supplied that defect by a general illumination. The 
defenders of the National Convention followed the line of the quay, 

J ringyig with them several pieces of cannon ; they marched in silence. 

mpressed with the grandeur of their mission, they sustained each others 
courage without the aid of the vociferations and exclamations which 
are the resource o(^ those who march to pillage and disorder. 

The place in fron| o^ the H6tel-de-Ville was filled with detach- 
nvents of the national guard attached to the cause of the insurgents, 
companies of eannonievs and sejuadrons of gendarmerie, and with a mul- 
titude of inmviduals, some arme<b others ^ot, all inflamed with the 
most violent spirit of Jacobinism, or perhaps in secret sacrificing to fear. 

" Leonard Bourdon, who was uncertain whether be sbpuld commence 
bp8tiUties<^by at once attaching the different ^xHips assembled on Ifae 
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^ • 

filifte, before co|mpg to that extremity resolved to despatch aivageDt of 
the Committe€|onllrublic Safety, named D^lac, a courageoift man, but 
not npt iinnecenRrily to expose his life. Diilac did so, and read to the 
assembled crowd the decree of the Convention which declarld Robes- 
pierre and his associates hors la loL Immediately, *the greater part of 
those 'who asseml^eff cam^ over and arranged themselves with the 
forces of the Convention. Bourdon, however, stitll hesitated to advance, 
as the report was spread that Slie l4dtol-de-Ville was underyiined, and 
that, rather than surrendeii^he conspirators would blow if ana themselves 
% the air. Bourdon tliNcfore kept his position and 'remained in 
suspense. • • 

" Meanwhile every thing in the II6tcl-de-Villc was in a state of the 
utmost agitation. Irresolution, contradictory reWutions prevailed. Ro- 
bespierre had never wielded a sabre ; St. Just had dishosamred his ; Hen- 
riot, almost drunk, knew not what to do. The municipal guards, a troop 
well accustomed to march towards crime, were stupified when they in 
their turn became the objects of attack. All seemed to expect death, 
without having energy enough to strive to avert it by victory. 

At this crisis Payen read to the conspirators the decree of the 
Convention which declared them hors la hi, and included in thS list 
the names of all those in the gallm'ics who were applauding their 
proceedings. The ruse was eminently successful, for no sooner did 
tliese noisy supporters hear their names read over in the fatal list, than 
they dropped oft* one by one, and in a short time the galleries were 
empty. They soon received a melancholy proof how completely they 
were deserted. Hcnriot in consternation descended the stairs to harangue 
the cannoniers, upon whose fidelity e\%ry thing now depmided. All had 
disappeared ^ the place was deserted, and in their s^aOIenriot per- 
ceived only the heads of the colilmns of the national guard advancing 
in battle-array. 

‘‘ He rcascendcd with terror in his looks*aud imprecations in his mouth \ 
he announced the total defection of the troops ; — instantly terror and 
despair took possessi(|fj of that band of assassins; everyone turned his 
fury on his neighbour ; nothing but mutual execrations could be heard. 
Sr)iiie tried to hide themselves, others to escape. Coffinlial, maddened 
by a transport of rage, seized licnriot in his arms, and exclaiming, 
“ Vile wretch, your cowardice has undone us all !’* threw him out of a 
window. Henrioi w^as not destined to die then ; a dunghill on which 
he fell so broke bis fall as to preserve his life for the punishment which 
he so richly merited. Lebas took a pistol iftid blew out his brains f Ro« 
bespierre tried to imitate him ; his hand trembled, he only broke his 
jaw, and disfigured himself in the most frightful manner. St. Just was 
found with a poignard in his hand, which he had* ftot the courage to 
plunge in his bosom. Coulbon crawled int^a Sewer, from whence he 
was dragged by the heels ; the younger Robespierre threw himself froifi 
the window.*' *, ^ * ^ 

The scene here described is, perhaps, the most memorable in 
the history of modern times; that in which the most vital interests 
of the human race wefb at stake, and millions watched with trem- 
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Wing anxiety — the result^ of the insurrection of order and viflue 
againsr tyranny and cruelty. It is a scene whicih# to the end of 
lime^ will warmly interest every class of readers; not those merely 
who delight in the dark or the terrible^ but all who are interested 
in the triumph of freedom over opprcssiipn, and are solicitous to 
obtain for their coisotry that first 6f blessings — a 'firm and well 
regulated syateni of general ^berty. ^ • 

HappjfQ vfhat may in this country, ^ do not anticipate the 
occurrence* of such terrible scenes as ^e here described. The 
progress of knowledge — the influence of the press, which is almost 
unanimous in favour of humane measures — the vast extent of pro- 
perty at stake in the iBritish islands — the habit of acting together, 
which a free ^ernment and the long enjoyment of popular rights 
have confirnuid, will in all probability save us from such frightful 
convulsions. If the English are ever to indulge in unnecessary 
deeds of cruelty, they must belie the character which, with the 
single exception of the wars of the Roses, they have maintained 
in Si their domestic contests since the Norman Conquest. 


Art. hi. — Calliope, ou Traite sur la veritable Prononciation de 
la Langue Grecque: dedie aux Savants llellaihtes de V Europe. 
Par C. Minoi'de Mynas, Ex-Professeur de Philosophic et de 
Rhetori^e en Macedoine.f Paris, 1825, 8vo. 

The pronunciStion of words and syllables has sometimes been 
discussed with as much fervour *a6 the rights of kings and sub- 
jects. The genuine power, or ancient sound, of certain letters 
of the Greek alphabet, consonants as w'ell as vowels, has been 
the occasion of much learned controversy during the space of 
three hundred years; nor can w'e venture to Affirm that this con- 
troversy, begun by Erasmus in 1528, has been terminated by 
Mynas in 1825. 

A knowledge of this noble language began to be more gene- 
rally diffused after the final extinction of the Greek empire, an 
event which took place about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
® It iS not however to be sifpposed that the language was previously 
unknown in some of the more learned countries of Europe. Va- 
rious Scholars ^ntust from time to time ha^c been attracted tb 
Constantinople, *Soi 9 e I'y liberal curiosity, others by the hope of 
^ain ; nor is it to be doubted that learned Greeks occasionally 
met W'ith ^uflBcient^encouragement to , carry their learning to a 
foreign market. Petrarca ac'quired a knowledge of the Greek 

* A Greek Grammar, by the same author, has beqji already briefly noticed in our 
^second vdlume, p. 70p. * 
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• ^ 
from Barlaam^ a Calabrian Bibnk, who *afterw^ds bie* 
came bishop of Squillace,* The native country of his jpr| ceptor, 
it is well known, had anciently been peopled by Greek colonies, 
and was long described by the name of Magna Giteciaa Here, 
as well as in Sicily, some knowledge of the language continued 
to be presented for ^nfeny ^es ; nor was it excluded from the 
offices of their churches till tne latter part orthe fifteenth oAtury, 
when Xystus IV. enjoined the exclusive use of the Latyi tongue. 
About this period many^arned Greeks had found their way into 
Italy, and had begun t^disseminate a knowledge of their jaii- 
guage and literature. In the year 1452, Constantinople fellinto 
the barbarous hands of our ancient allies the Turks, * and, after 
“ that untoward event,*' many unfortunate schoj^s were com- 
pelled to wander into distant regions; but even at an earlier 
period several of them had settled in Italy, and had’ there contri- 
buted to the revival of ancient learning. Of Chrysoloras, Gaza, 
Georgius Trapezuntius, Bessarion, Argyropulus, Chalcondylas, 
Lascaris, Marullus, and Musurus, the names are familiarly known 
to those who are moderately acquainted wdth the literary history 
ofiAhe fifteenth ccntury.f It was by the aid of such instructors 
that the language now began to be generally studied ; and it is 
sufficiently obvious that the pronunciation thus taught must have 
been the ordinary pronunciation of the teachers. 

How far the ancient pronunciation had been corrupted during 
the declining ages of the empire, «it is not so easyto determine. 
In the present controversy this is a very inateri;ir^fll8tion ; but 
the solution of it depends on a^iinute examination of many scat- 
tered and slender notices, nor can we perha^ pass the limits, of 
probability, and arrive at any degree of certainty. The Greek is 
distinguished from almost every other language by its durability. 
If we suppose Hotricr to have flourished 900 year« previous to 
the birth of Christ, we shall find that more than 2350 years inter- 
vened before the subversion of the eastern empire ; and during 
that very extended period the language did not undergo any 
changes w'hich materially affected its character. It has been re- 
marked by the learned Dr. Taylor, that there is less dissonance 
or disagreement between the Greek of* the first ages and o( thes 
last, between the writers of the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, and the fourth or fifth below it, than there is betw^ei^two 
Roman authors of the same century.’’^: ^Gporgihs Gemistiuj^ qr 


* Gradenigo, llagionnmento i^orico-critico intorno alia l^tteratdn^Greco-Italiana, 
p. 130. Brescia, 1759, 8vo. * 

t See the learned work of Dr. Hody, De Groecis illuslribus Linguae Graecae Litera- 
runique Humaniorum Iitstauratoribus. Lond. 174V, 8vu. 
t Taylor’s Elements of thedCivil Law, p. 510. , ^ 
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PlethoAwho wis appointed to a judicial situation in t'ne P^lo- 
ponnesis/at a date so rcf^ent as the year 1441, has left various 
works which exhibit no very wide departure from the early 
standards of composition; and the same remark may likewise be 
applied to othei^writers who belong to this last age of ancient 
Greek literature. ^ ^ , 

Tk& pronunciation which generally prevailed during the earlier 
part of tbi^ 8i:j^teenth contiiryf was in^some countries denominated 
the Reuchlinian, from its having been adapted by Iteuchlin, who 
die(^ in the year 1521, after having be^ chiefly instrumental in 
the introduction of classical learning into Germany.*^ It essen- 
tially coincided with ^the pronunciation of the modern Greeks. 
In the copioiK^rammar of Scot, first printed in the year 1593^ 
we still find the same system recommended. To the letter jS he 
assigns the flame of vita, to ^ of 2 ita, to of ita, to b of thita. 
According to this system, the vowels rj, i, v, and the diphthongs 
61 , 01 , have no variety of sound, but ought to be pronounced as 
the JFrench pronounce the letter *. Thus tij, ti, tu, t6i, toi, have 
one and the same sound. These however are not the only par- 
ticulars in which the two systems differ from each other. » 
Reuchlin’s mode of pronunciation was almost entirely sup- 
planted by that of Erasmus, w*ho recommended his innovations 
in a dialogue written with his usual talent. Of the manner in 
which he arrived at this improvement, a very extraordinary account 
has been t^^mitted to us by«lhe elder Vossius, on the authority 
of RavensDefj^who alleged the authority of his preceptor Rut- 
gerus Reschius. * 

I heard Rutgerus Reschius, who was professor of Greek in the 
Busleidcn College and my revered preceptor, relate that he was in the 
Liliensian seminary at the same time with Erasmus, who occupied an 
upper room, and himself a lower one; that lleniy Glareanus happened 
to arrive at Louvain from Paris, and was invited to dine in the college; 
and when Glareanus was asked what news he brought with him, he 
answered (which was a story be had made up on the way, because he 
knew Erasmus to be over-fond of novelties and wonderfully credulous,) 
that certain native Greeks had arrived in Paris, who were men of great 
^earning, and who used a pronunciation of the Greek language entirely 
•dift'erent from that which prevailed in these parts; as, for instance, in- 
stead of calling (i vita, they called it beta; for ita, they said eta, &c. 
As ^on as Eras^mns heard this account, he wrote his Dialogue on tlie 
true pronunciation* of Greek and Latin languages, that he might 
appear to be the discoverer of this new method, and offered the work to 
PeteT, a priij[ter at A|pst, in order to have it published; but the printer 
declined doing so, either because he was ‘engaged in other works, or 

* J. H. Maii^Vita Jo. Reuchlini Fhopcensk, primi in Germania Hebraicarum Grtt- 
caruinqoe,^t aJiarum bonarum Jiterarum Instanratoris. Durlaci, 1687, Bvo. 
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b^aora lie could not undertake to publisb it so soon ai was desired, and 
Erasmus then sent the work to FrobenOat Basely by wHolb it was 
printed and immediately published. Erasmus having, however, disco- 
vered that a trick had been practised upon him, never afterwards used 
that pronunciation himself, nor did he direct his Mends to adopt it. In 
proof of these facts, R stgerus used to show, in Erasmus’s own hand- 
writing, a manuscript 'System df pronunciation, drawn up for use of 
Damian de Goez, a Spaniard, which v^as not at all different from that 
adopted in all places whare the language is used, both by -the learned 
and the unlearned*”* % 

Dr. Jortin, in reference to this last suggestion, has properly 
stated, that ** though Erasmus might comj)ly with common cus- 
tom, yet he lays down nearly the same system in his note on 
John, xiv. Q6, which he had defended in his book*X)e Pronuncia- 
tione,' The entire story, although it seems to restvon competent 
authority, cannot be viewed without strong suspicion. Credulity 
and artifice are too unscrupulously imputed to Erasmus, and 
some of the particulars here stated are manifestly incorrect* We 
arc left to conclude that this work was composed at Loitvain, 
was transmitted to Basel, and there printed by Froben ; whereas 
the dedication proves that the author was then residing at Basel, 
and some pieces inserted in the same volume mention Froben as 
already dead.f From the rapidity with which he is represented 
as preparing his dialogue, it might bo supposed to be a very 
slight and fugitive production: it however extends to £18 pages, 
nor could it be dispatched with^such rapidity ^wUhe narrative 
implies. Whatever may have, originally led the author to doubt 
the correctness of the common mode of pronunciation, it is evi- 
dent that his investigations are conducted in a legitimate manner, 
and that his opinions do not nest on any random foundation. 

This work of I^asmus excited no small degree of attention, 
and in a short period his followers became very numerous. In 
the year ].0£9 Jacobus Ccratinus published a tract entitled De 
Soho Liter arum, priesertim Grcecarum, Libellus, in which he in- 
cidentally supports the same system. Here however the contro- 
verted points are but slightly touched. The reformed pronuncia- 
tion was speedily adopted in the unjv^sity of Cambridge, ^^here 
it was tauglit and inculcated by Cheke, Smith, and Ascbam,j: three 
distinguished restorers of learning in England. At that period 
the chancellor of the university was Stephen Qsirdiner, thewell- 
I 

* Vossii Aristarchus, lib. i. cap. xxviii. We have adopted Mr. Pickering's transik- 
tion of the passage. See his ji^^fsay on the Pronunciatidh of the Creek Language, 
p. SI. • 

t De recta Latini Grscique Sermouis Prouuntiatione Des. Erasrat Roterodanii 
Dialogui. Ejusdem Diaiogus cui titulus CIceronianus, &c. Basil. 15S8, 8vo. 

. t See Ascharoi Epistolas, 248, edit. Elstob, anc^ Dr. Johnson's Life yf Ascbani. 
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known bishop of Winchester, who with a fierce and tyrannical 
spirit unnetl no ftiean taleAts and learning. Being as little dis- 
posed to tolerate innovations in literature as in religion, he ad- 
vmonished^Cheke, who was then the Greek professor^ to observe 
the old pronunciation; and, not satisfied with a mere admonition, 
he interposed the autljority of a forn^l edic^ dated Ki the month 
of May5^542, and commanding all the members of the university 
to pronounce t|ie Greek letter^ in an Wth 9 dox manner. And as 
laws without penalties are unavailing, awarded the pain of 
expulsion from tjie senate against any regent who should publicly 
call in quesUon or disregard the pronunciation which he had thus 
sanctioned : candidates, guilty of the same offence, were to be 
refused their \»8grees; scholars were to be deprived of their 
places; and as for the mere youngsters, their audacity was to be 
restrained by a little private castigation. Puerilem denique 
temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fuerit, domi apud sues casti- 
gari curato.” But even for bishops and chancellors it is hard to 
with^and the progress of knowledge and speculation. In his 
attempt to maintain the old standard of Greek pronunciation, the 
lordly prelate of Winchester was ultimately as unsuccessful as in 
his attempts to maintain the old standard of faith. Cheke de- 
fended the new system with firmness as w'ell as ability; Gardi- 
ner supported his own decision in a scholar-like manner; and 
their controversial epistles, being combined in a volume, were 
published a kJBas el in the year *1 555, The Greek professor vi'as 
' ably secondeaTty his learned friend Dr. Smith, who was then 
professor of the civil law, and afterwards, like Cheke, obtainetl 
the honour of knightliood, |ind became secretary of state. In 
1542 he prepared an epistle to ^the chancellor, De recta et 
emendata LingutR Grccctc Prwmntiatione, which was printed at 
Paris after ait interval of twenty-six years.. • 

On the same subject Beza published a short tract about the 
same period.** He adheres to the system of Erasmus, which he 
maintains with erudition and judgment. He was followed by 
another writer, Adolphus Mekerchus, who has too freely availed 
himself of his predecessor’s labours, and whose work, De veteri 
it ricta Pronuntiatione ^ LinguiB Gracce Commentarius, was 
printed at Bruges in 1565, and again at Antwerp in 1576. The 
name of the aut|ji^, who is likewise a strenuous advocate for the 

* Alphabetuin Grscum. Audita sunt Theodorl Bezs Scholia, in quibus de ger- 
mana Grace Lingue Pronuntiutione disseritur. OHva Rgberti Stephanit 1554, 8vo. 
Beaa has aubjcAiied some^^observatioiis on the Gre«k accents, wliicli are reprinted, 
without any mention of the outhor, as An appendix to the work of Mekerchus, De 
vettri et recta Pnmuntiatione Lingua Graca, Mr. Frimatt has inadvertently quoted 
them as the production of the latter. (Defence of an accented Pronunaation of 

Greek Fio^, ^ 66, 407 • < 
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nformed proounciation^ was rendereU^ more familiar JtCjj English 
scholars by the' strong commendations* of Dr. Warner. ^ Meker* 
chuSf it maybe incidentally stated, recommends the r|ad{^ng of 
every syllable of verse in a manner that approgcfaes to scanning. 
Th^ same method was very zealously enforced by the English 
writer last mentioned.^ « • / 

Gregory Martin prepared a brjcf but acute answei^to this 
publication of the learped Belgian. It was not hewe\%r printed 
till the year 1712, wheiSit was appended to Dr. Hudson’s edition 
of Moeris Atticista. H. Stephanus, whose knowledge o^ the 
Greek language has seldom or never been surpassed, in modern 
times, published in 1578 his Ayologetichm pro veteri ac ger- 
manu Lingua'. Gr(€ca* Pronuntiationey in which *‘lle adheres to 
the system of Erasmus. The next writer who interfered in the 
controversy is a strenuous adherent of the opposite party. This 
is Erasmus Schmidt, professor of the Greek language and of 
mathematics in - the university of Wittenberg, who, in the year 
i(5l5, published his Discur&us de Pronuntiatione Graca antiquOy 
contra Neo^urov. After a long interval, this literary warfare was 
• renewed by J. R. Wetstein, Greek professor in the university 
of Jiasel.'f' He is likewise a decided opponent of what he de- 
scribes as the new system; and in the opinion of Dr. Jortin, no 
incompetent judge, he hath pleaded his cause so well, that he 
will at least lead a candid examiner into a state of suspense, and 
make him pronounce a non liquet 

About the middle of the ensuing century the controversy was 
again revived. Ilavercamp had recently pubjished his ample and 
curious collectiou,§ when Reiffe^berg, under the Arcadian name 
of Sarpedohius, prepared his dissertation against the pronuncia- 
tion followed and recommended by the modern Greeks.|| Their 
• • • 


* Warner’s Metrqi^afiston ; or, a New Pleasure recommended, in a Dissertation upon 
a Fart of Greek and Latin Prosody. Lond. 1797, 12mo. 

t Joh. Rodotfi W^teteiiU pro Grsca et gcnulna Lingurn Grscas Pronunciatione 
contra novam atque a viris doctis passim propugnatam pronunciandi ratipnem Ora* 
tiones Apologeticm, &c. Basilem, 1686, 8yo» 
t Jurtin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. ii. p. 140. • * • 

$ Sylloge Scriptoruni qui de Linguae Grmese vera et recta Fronuntiatione Commen- 
tarios rcliquerunt, Lugd. fiat. 1736*40, 2 tom. 8ro. This collection of Havercamp 
includes all tlie tracts whicli have liitlierto been enumerated, Vhli the exception of 
Wetstein’s. He mentions one publication which we h|^e yot Hka an opportunity of 
seeing ; .namely, ** Samuelis Gelhudii de vetcrl et vera.Lmgum Grseem Fronuntiatione 
'rractatus.” * 

II Mirtisbi Sarpedonii, Pastorls^ Arcadis, de vera AtticA'um FroiAnciatiope ad 
Graacos intra Urbem Dissertutio, .qua cum el historia, turn, ex veterum Gnecoiuin 
Lutinoniiijquc testiiiioniis, perspicue ostenditur, quam lunge hodierna Graecorum Fro* 
nunciatio n yetcri discesserit. llomm, 1750, 4to, 

VOL. XIII. KO. XXV. • • 'S* . 
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^auae wajp with ^qual zeal tl6fended by Placentini* and VelastWf* 
the former'a mohk of the •order of St. Basil, the latter a Jesuit 
born in the island of Chios. They both defended that accentual 
^ pronunciation wh^ch they had acquired in their youth, and which 
sets all quantity at open defiance. After another intervs^ of 
manyVears, Anastasyis Georgiades,-a Griak physieian, who is 
said t^have taken ' his degree at Vienna, espoqsed the same 
cause :j; oh tha pronunciation *of the Vjrre^k letters, he published 
a work, which was briefly answered by JHRbuvens.^ In this state 
of their affairs, the Greeks obtained very material aid from a new 
quarter, whence it could not well have been expected, namely, 
from the shores of Massachusetts. Mr. Pickering, a learned 
lawyer, who rMieves his professional toils by more genial avoca- 
tions, has pufjlisked an elaborate essay, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the mode in which the Greeks of our own age pronounce 
the language of their classical ancestor8.|| It appears to us, that 
he has discussed the subject with ability as well as learning ; and 
witli»re8pect to some particular points at least, that he has em- 
ployed arguments which it is not very easy to answer. The 
subsequent paragraph contains some general inferences which 
merit consideration. 

How cautious then ought we, as foreigners, to be in condemning 
the invariable usage of a people thus circumstanced, in such a question 
as the pronunciation of their language. We perceive that the most 
eminent sch^lgs have entertain^ opinions respecting it, which later 
discoveries have pVoved to be unfounded. At one period, for example, 
it was contended by the learned of Europe, that the y before y, ic, &c. 
were not to be pronounced like v, that n was not to be sounded like 
simple c, &c. as the modern Greeks pronounce them. These opinions 
now appear to have been erroneous, and the usage of the modern is 
found to be conformable to that of the ancient Greeks. The learned 
also once thought that the ancient Greeks used only capital letters, and 
that the small letters, now used, were the invention of the lower ages; 
but an inscription found in Herculaneum in these very characters has 


* D. Gregorii PJacentinii, ex Ordine S. Basilii Mngni, Commentarium OrsBcn Pro- 
iiunciationis, notis in veteres inscriptiones, ct in alias nunc prirnum editas locupletatum : 
•ad JVfirtisbuin Sarpedoniuiii, Pasthrem Arcadein. Roms, 1751, 4to. 

^ Thoinse Stanislai Velasti, Societatis Jesu, Dissertatio de Litterarum GnBcnruni 
Pronuntiatioiic. Ronee, 1751, 4to. The author afterwards published his work in 
the Italian language, under the title of '* Dimostrazione istorico-gramatica del Suono 
de)le Lettcre Greche,’* &c;| IJfapoli, 1772, 8vo. 

^ IS Traetatus de Elementorum Gracorum Pronunciatioiie, auctore Anastasio Geor- 
giade, Philippolitario, Medicinas et Chirurgia; Doctorc, &c. Parisiis, 1812, 8vo. 

f C. J. C.^Reuvens ^Collectanea Litteraria, quibus accedit Disputatio de 
Idogvaa GrsBCMS Pronunciatione. Lugd.*Bat. 1815, 8vo. 

II All Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, as published in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. By John Pickering. 
Cambridge, ^818, 4to. , c 
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oUiged tliem to abandon that opinion. * ^ey belietjpd t 09 ,fand with 
rauch ingenuity had almost proved, that the Greek accents were d com- 
paratively modern ongin ; but here again, unfortunately, the same Her- 
culanean inscription confuted their theories. In alipost ever^ instance, 
in sliprt, where the opinions of the learned have been at variance with 
the usage of the moderj^ firceks, whenever any evidence has be^ dis- 
covered relating to the point it? controversy, the* theories of tl^'^ former 
have proved to Be unfounded, aSid the ifeage of the latter coii^rmed.*'— 

p. 66. ^ 

The order of chronology has now conducted us to^the 
Macedonian professor of philosophy and rhetoric, whose zeal in 
favour of his own pronunciation is not inferior to that of any 
champion who has yet appeared. I 

“ Je m'estimerais bien heureux,** he remarks, “ si les^savans Ilell^- 
nistes et les universites de I'Europe, convaincus de la verite, voulaient 
renoncer h la prononciation vicieuse qu’Erasnie avait introduitc; car 
avant lui la prononciation dans les universites de TEurope etait la m^mc 
qiie dans les ecolcs de la Groce. La grammaire de Scote, publi^e cn 
1604 {Lvgduni), ct cclle de Glenarde en 1590 {Francijfurti),en sont*une 
preuve.*’ — p. xiii. 

The author appears to be much better acquainted with the 
Greek than with the Latin language, and much better acquainted 
with the present state of the controversy than with its previous 
history. He apparently supposes the work of Erasmus to have 
been published after the commencqpient of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; w'hereas it was published so early as the 1528. It 
seems decreed by the Fates that no person who writes in the 
French language should be capable of mentioning proper names 
with any degree of accuracy : inaltead'of Glenarde he ought to 
have written Clenard; and the grammarian here called Scote was 
Alexander Scot, whQse name is not Latinized in the title-page of 
his grammar of the Greek language.* He has elsewhere trans- 
formed Chishullinto Crischull. A celebrated Grecian he describes 
as M. Richard Payen Knight; nor has the same learned writer 
been more fortunate in the hands of Reuvens, who speaks of 
Thomas Paynius and his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alpha- 
bet; thus, according to all appearance, confounding a very omi- • 
uent scholar with a notable person who had no pretensions to 
scholarship. Among other authorities he quotes Jos. Scallig. 

* Alexander Scot, LL. D. was a native of Scotland, but be Appears to have spent the 
greatest part of his life in France, and to have exercised the functions of a judge at ’ 
Carpentras. ** Alexander Scutus ^berdonensis, inagiii nomlnis, sed lAajoris meriti, 
ntrhiique lingaas peritus, juris civius scientia iit paucis clarus, CarpeiitoiaUitensis pne- 
^t'ctus juri dicundo, quo in munere non minorein integritatis quam eruditionis fatnum 
acquisivit.^’ (Dempsteri Historia Eccle&iastica Gentis ^otorum, p. 664.) We use the 
tiiird edition of his Univeraa G^mmatica Greca. Lugduni, 1614, 8yo. / This is not 
liie only work which Scot published. * , 

f2 
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unimad. ji\ Chrcjn.,” prob^lJly meaning “ Jos. Scaligeri Animsud- 
versiones in Eusebii Chronicon.” His reference to Jos. Scale 
in Chron, las. et Salm.” is not so readily deciphered ; but he per- 
" haps had in viewtScaliger’s Isagogicorum Chronologiae Cano- 
num libri tres,” and some work of Salma^ius. When he iiStro- 
ducesVJicero’s " Epkt. ad Attiq.” if is more easy to trace his 
footstef})^. He repeatedly qpotes tjie Orthographiae Oratioy* 
instead oi^ Ratio, by Aldus Manutius. On one occasion he refers 
to Georgiades’s " Elementorum Grao^rum Pronunciatione.” 
The^e, it may hV)wever be said, are small matters in themselves; 
nor must we forget that a person who receives the best education 
which Greec^ommonly affords, has no obvious facilities for study- 
ing the iJitin^nguage and literature. With respect to Grecian 
learning, his ^situation is very different. The language taught him 
by hjs mother retains much of the substance, with considerable 
variety in the forms, of that which was spoken by their ancestors 
between two and three thousand years ago. When children are 
firsf sent to school, they are taught to read, not the living, but the 
dead language; and this is doubtless one of the causes which 
have contributed to prevent the vernacular speech from deviating 
more widely from the written language of their remote progeni- 
tors. Another cause may be found in the circumstance of the 
ancient language being still retained in the offices of the church. 
These two causes, combined together, must necessarily exert a 
very materitfN^fluence. 

Mynas is not a little dissatisQed with the application of the 
term Modern Greek, and he is willing that we should regard the 
ancient and the modern Greek as one and the same language. 
The written and the spoken language, he avers, must always have 
been difierqnt; and his infeience seems to^be that his learned 
countrymen do or ought to write like^the Greeks of a more clas- 
sical age, and to leave the common dialect to the^se of the com- 
mon people.* The reader cannot fail to perceive how this doc- 
trine bears upon the topics of debate ; for if the structure of the 
language continues unaltered, so likewise may the pronunciation. 
• Here however it seems .necessary to make a considerable pause. 
It appears to us that the Romaic, or living dialect of the Greeks, 

• I conversed ^wilh many Greeks,” said Howell in 1621, “ but found none that 
Cipuld understand, mdcli less j^tically speak, any of the^ld dialects of the pristine 
^Greek, it is so adultcratca by the vulgar, as a bed of flowers by weeds ; nor is there 
any people, either in the island or on the continent, that speaks it convcrsably : yet 
thcia nre in the Morea s^ven parishes called Zacon^s, where the original Greek is not 
much degenerated, but they confound divers letters of the alphabet w'ith one sound.*’ 
(Familiar Letters, p. 53, edit. Lend. 1737, 8vo.) In page 374 occurs the following 
passage ;— *' They speak of some towns called the Lucones, whicii retain yet, and vul- 
garly speak the old Greek, but incongruously ; yet |hough they cannot themselves 
•speak according to rales, they understand tliose that do.” 
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bears so many characteristic marks of & modern jangu^gei that it 
must be clearly distinguished from tne classical tongue. The 
substantive has not undergone such material changes: but the 
verb, another very essential part of speech, is gjreatly modined, if 
not^lisiigureci^ in its voiices, moods, tenses, and numbers. Thus 
the middle voice, the optatiye and infinitiyp moods, the il/bcond 
^orist, and th^; perfect, together ^ith the dual number, are all 
M^anting. The structure of the ancient verb was too rSfined and 
complicated for sucli ^S people as the modern inhabitants of 
Greece, long placed in circumstan<!^s the most*unfs|VOurable to 
all intellectual culture, but now, it is earnestly to .be hoped, 
emerging into the light of liberty and virtue. Their speech pre- 
sents one infallible mark of a modern European ’♦language, 
namely, the frequent and unavoidable use of auxiliary verbs. The 
verbs sifiott, deXoDf and are always requisite to the formation 
of compound tenses of otlier verbs. Thus, JsAw I will 

write; et^ce I had written. One glaring defect is the 

want of the infinitive mood. Its place is supplied by the sub- 
junctive mood, with the additional aid of a conjunction; as, flsXo) 
paTTta), 1 wish to drink, literally, I wish that I may drmk. * ‘ 

Another characteristic mark of a modern language is to be 
found in the prosody. The ancestors of this people had formed 
to themselves a very nice and complicated system, in which the 
quantify of every syllabic was ascertained, and which supplied 
specific rules, according to which flie long and t^g^^ort were to 
be distributed in the different ^species of verse. To these rules 
of quantity they superadded certain rules of accent; as to the use 
of which modern grammarians are not so perfectly agreed. In 
the decline of ancient learning and refinement, this jsystem was 
gradually superseded : among the Greeks, as well as the Romans, 
metrical were at len*gth supplanted by rhythmical veVses. Whe- 
ther the change was derived from the unrefined people by whom 
they were surrounded, or was communicated to them, may admit 
of some difference of opinion. In the new system of versificationi 
the cadence depends upon accent, or emphasis, rather than quan- 
tity, Siich are the ^roAiTixoi (rrl^oi, or popular verses, of^the^ 
Greeks in the middle ages.* To this mode of versifying was in 
many cases superadded the ornament of rhyme, w'hich derives its 
origin from a niuq|^ more remote period ths^tk is^ cominonly 
imagined. The prevalence of the acC^ntcKl, as distinguished 

' , % . 

• “ Ko sunt redact! roiscTi Grafl,’* says Isaac Vossius, '* ut nec legere ncc enntare 

Graicc scinnt, aiiiissoque oiunL pristino cullu, cum cuiteris barbaris riUbus, Musam 
4uo({uu barburani sunt amplexi. Jam a mille et pluribus annis, nullum fere aliud car- 
minis frequeutarunt genus, quam versus quos illi politicos vocant.” (De Poeiil^tuni 
CaiUu^el Viribus Rylhini, p. A. Oxonii, 1673, 8vo.)« 


I 
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from the metribal versifilation^ has been well illustrated W 
Dr. Nott, hi a ''Dissertatidh on the State of English Poetry before 
the Sixteenth Century/’ prefixed to his elaborate edition 
, Surrey aKd Wyatt. Certain poems of Psellus, Joannes Tzetzes, 
and Constantinus^anassesj are as little accommodated to^tbe 
c1assio|il rules of quantity, as the poems of^QhaucdF,*Gower, and 
Lydgat^. That it is possible to observe both aeqent and quan- 
tity,” say8%Dr.^Valpy, “ is prdved by^the practice of the modertf 
Greeks, who may be supposed to have r^cained in some degree 
the 4 >rounciatiop of their ancestors. Thus in TvnrofAivr^v they 
lengthen the first and the last syllable, and elevate the tone of the 
penultima.^’ But, unless we are greatly deceived, they would, 
without the Siighest hesitation, pronounce the word rwrrofMvriv. 
So far as our^observation extends, they pronounce the ancient as 
they do the modern language, according to accent, and with a 
total disregard of quantity."^ A Greek, possessing a most fami- 
liar acquaintance with the ancient tongue, w'e have heard reading 
or rQciting various passages of Homer, with the perpetual iotacism 
of his motliQi' tongue, and with the syllables lengthened or short- 
ened according to the accents. Of thui thirty-fourth verse of the 
first Iliad his termination was poli/ph/isvio .thalassis; in which 
there W'as no small difficulty in recognising TroXtxp^oiVSow ^uKotxrtrvii 
as an old acquaintance.f 

This practice of the Greeks seems to have bevvildered,^everal 
learned grag^marians of othei^ nations, who, confounding accent 
with quantityTIl'ave supposed, that, on whatever short syllable the 
acute accent falls, it has the effecifof rendering that syllable long. 
“No man,” says Dr. Gaily, “ can read prose or verse according 
to both accent and quantity. For every accent, if it is any thing, 
must give some stress to the syllable upon which it is placed; and 
every stress <hat is laid upon a syllable must* give some extent to 
it. For every elevation of the voice implieth time, and time is 
quantity. . , . It cannot therefore be said that accents only denote 
an elevation of the voice. For no such elevation can subsist, and 
be made sensible in pronouncing, whatever may be done other- 
wise in singing, without some stress or pause, which always 
•abl6 to make a short syllable long.”;}; in a German miiversity, 

V ^ theyrie de I’acceiit daiu I’ancienne langueitHit bas4c sur U quantity. 
C etait elle qui d6tefniinait s^^ature, et qui r6glait ses ^nations et aes roouvemeiis. 
Cette quentite n existunt ^lus dans la iangue luodcnie, Taccent y cst devcini presqae 
(Mahodc pour audier la Langue Grecque Moderne, par Jules David, 
p. 7. Pans, #821, 8vo.> * 

t Sw pr. Brownies Observations upon the Greek Accenta. inserted in the Transac- 
tions of the Poyal Irish Academy, ▼ol. vii. p. 359. 

I Gally’s Dissertation against Pronouncing the Greek Language according to Accents, 
p. 67. Lend. 1755, 8vo. This is the s^ood edition, fthe first having been published 
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had occasion to remark that itavas the usual practice^to 
lengthen the penult of Latin nouns ending in til| and borrowed 
from Greek paroxjtons. Thus^ for example, what we call 
^Qsophta and theologtas they call philosophla and theglogJa, , 
rather teologta. This corruption had been infroduced in the 4gd 
of Melanch^bon; anckit is manifestly to be traced to the eripneollf 
theory of accents derived from the recentf Greeks. Galiy’s dia* 
sertation was,* as we apprehend, completely refuted bg Dr. Fos* 
ter, whose essay on acdent and quantity is written with ability and 
erudition.'*^ It is indeed a work of<no ordinary^ research; but in 
the author’s denunciations against writers and* editors who dis-^ 
parage or neglect the Greek accents, there is sometiiries an air of 
ludicrous solemnity. His antagonist, who was %ewdse a very 
respectable scholar, replied in a second dissertation, and this he 
hastened to refute in a second edition of his essay.* On the sub* 
ject of Greek accents, Mr. Primatt soon afterwards published a 
learned and elaborate volume, in which he differs very materially 
from both those authors.f In the opinion of a late writer, it is 
a work of much labour and considerable talent; in which, how- 
ever, a critical knowledg||||f the history of accents is united with 
a most erroneous theory of the effect of them in pronunciation.” 
His theory indeed is not a little singular. He strenuously 
defends the antiquity of the accentual marks; but, having adopted 
the erroneous notion respecting the power of the acute accent in 
lengthening syllables, he arrives* at the conclusion, that Greek 
prose is to be read according to the accen^, wHfl^ are however , 
inapplicable' to Greek verse. • This theory was of too motley a 
texture to find many supporters. -A^fter an interval of more than 
thirty years, it was examined by Bishop Horsley, who has dis- 
cussed it with no mean perspicacity;;]; nor are we aware of its hav- 
ing been adopted i>y any scholar of eminence. • 

We are therefore disposed to think that, in matters of 
description, the recent Greeks are not the safest guides that can 
be followed. In all that relates to prosody, they certainly would 


in 1754. . Both his dissertations appeared without the name of the author. A second 
Dissertation against Pronouncing the Greek Langiia|;c according to Accents; iii^nswr 
to Mr. Foster’s Essay on the different liature of Accent and Quantity.” Lond. 
1763, 8vo. 

* Foster’s Essay on the different Nature of Accent and Qij^ntity, with their Use 
and Appriication in the rronunciation of the £ngli||}, I^tin, *and Greek Languages. 
Eton, 1763, 8vo. Eton, 1763, 8vo. The second edition is much enlarged. 

t Primatt’s Accentus Redivivi; or, a Defence of an accented Pronunciation *of 
Greek Prose, shewing it to be conformable to all AnliquilJ; together with an Answer 
to the Objections of Mekerchus, Isaac Vossitls, Henninius, and other modern Opposers 
of Greek Accents. Cambridge, 1764, 8vo. 

t Horsley on the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 123. Lond* 

17 ^, 8 to . • 
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lead us very widely astray^ ^ud pronunciation being closdy cog,- 
nected witk this! part of gianimar, w’e naturally infer that an im- 
plicit reliance upon their authority would be as hazardous in the 
one case ps in the other. It may not however be a safe conclu** 
^ sion, that, in everj^ particular in which they differ from us, tjjeir 
pronunciation of the ancient language is wrong, and qurs is right. 
Both tne one and the\)ther may be wt'ong. *Mynas has arrayed 
most of\|{e ai^uments that ai^ usually urged on hfs side of the 
question. It was not to be supposed tha^e should overlook the 
oracular verse quoted by Thucydides in tine second book of his 
history, and regularly produced in evidence by all the modern 
advocates of iotacisms, 

AaiqioLitog ^oKef^og, xal Koii^og a[A cturcp. 

These W'ords had been uttered in the form of an oracle, and were 
called to reinerabraiice by some of the older inhabitants during 
the plague of Athens : faa-xovreg of irgE(r/3iJTsgot Trikai &&ecriui. 
Whether the oracle had threatened Xo/jxoj, pestilence, or 
famine, became a subject of discussion. ‘‘ Si done,” says Mynas, 
le son du o< ii’^tait pas comine i, pout||p)i discuter sur ce mot?” 
A similar question has often been asked before. Now,” says 
Mr. Pickering, “ if the two words in question were not pro- 
nounced alike, there could have been no room for this ambiguity ; 
and to all the objections of those who reason upon this verse, as 
if it had been in writing, it is a«sufficient answer that the oracles 
^ were delivere(HJkilly.” Doubtless they were so delivered; and 
the words of this particular oracle, floating in the memo*‘y of 
some aged men, were liable to variations. Either word preserves 
the measure of the verse, and the sense of cither is perfectly appo- 
site; for both famine and pestilence have too frequently followed 
in the train of«war. A dispute arose as to the* fact, whether the 
men of a former age had, in singing or reciting the verse, employed 
the W'ord Koii^og or KifJ^og, not whether the word which they had 
employed was to be explained in one or other of two senses which 
its sound admitted. Some contended, as the historian informs 
us, that famine, and not pestilence, was mentioned by men of the 
pgst age ; but, in the meaft time, the opinion naturally prevailed 
that pestilence was mentioned, Xoijotov slg-^a-Qai; that pestilence 
was the word formerly used in reciting this oracular verse ; for 
they were led to* adopt ^’^t was applicable to their present cir- 
cumstances. But, subjoins Thucydides, if another Dorian war 
should take pjlace, and should be accompanied >vith famine, they 
will probably recite it according to the event, oSreog aa-ovrett ; that 
is, they will probably substitute the word Xi/iog for the word Aoi/to^. 
The tenor of the passage seems clearly to jmply that the sound 
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gf the* word was to be changed in tl|e recitation, not that a new 

explanation was to be applied to alsound whtch relnained un- 
changed. ’Eyevero [xiv ouv fgig to 1$ iv6giirotgi^)i eSpoftaarSatt h 

* TcS tn-et UTTO twv w^eci^v, \ifAov. hUyj^e Se M rcS irap^mrog ^ 
Aoijxov Eig^(rBcti. oi fip av$ga»roi a Kr0e(r;(ov, 
kjromvTo. ^v^Se ye, ol^en, ttots aWos TroXEjxo; naraXafiif Aeoginif roDSt 
Saregof, jtal yeveaSeti ^ifAOV, xotrd to eiilts ourcog ^ovrat. 

Of the fragment of CrJbinus, ^hich is so freqi^entlf 'quoted in 
this controversy, the IM^cedonian professor has found little diffi- 
culty in disposing to his own advantage. ^ ^ 

'O S’ ^xlSiog (Za-Treg Trgi^oiTOV fiij, XEycDV j3aS/?si. 

As the bleating of sheep makes a much hearer approach to deh, 
beht than to vi, vi, we suppose this ancient fragment to afford an 
argument in favour of the Erasmian mode of propounding |3 as 
well as ij. This impression is by no means removed by the argu- 
ments of Mynas; and a mpre compendious method of discussion 
was once adopted by another Greek, of whom we had some per- 
sonal knowledge. On the subject of pronunciation, ha was 
engaged in a dispute w'ilh the late Greek professor at Edinburgh; 
and on being reminded^lffiit the cry of sheep was liot vi, vi, but 
heh, bell, he briskly replied, Of Scotish sheep perhaps, not 
Athenian sheep.” One of the arguments of Mynas refers to the 
measure of the verse, concerning which he has started some unne- 
cessary doubts and difficulties. 

Je Icur demande de me determiner exactement la j;ar8ure de ce vers ; 
est-il un autispastc tetrametre catalectiqiic > . . . Done il n*y a aucune * 
raison de plus que (ifi, ne soit pas ecrit /Se, lie, parce qu'on a la 
licence d’employer dans ccs sortes de vers les conjugaisons iambiques, 
troebaiques ct spondiaques, et meme d' analyser une syllabe longne en 
deux breves.” 

The verse is evidently an iambic tetrameter catalectic. 

*0 8* I S<nrsg | Trgi^otTOv | jiri, fiv[ | Xlycov | j8aS/?|Ei. 

Of the same denomination, this is by no means the only verse 
which deviates from Poison’s canon, that the fourth foot can only 
admit an iambus or a Iribrachys.* 

• ;;; w 

* Porsoni Supplcm. ad Fraef. io Euripidis Hecubam, p. aliii. 
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Abt* Qbservatiom du General Clauzel sur quelqu^ 

acies de son Comm^idement d Alger. 8vo. Paris^ 1831* 

^2. Alger sous la domination Franfahe, sm itat present et son 
avenif^par M. ft Baron Pichoii, Conseiller d’Etat, aneien In- 
tendant civil d’ Alger. 8vo. Paris, 1833.^ 

3. M. de^,Rovigo, et Pie^on, p\r M. Carpeptier. Paris, 

Mai, ifeS. « 8vo. . 

4. Memoire presente d M. le Marechal Due de Dalmatie sur les 
mdi/ens d*assurer la securiie du territoire de la Colonie d* Alger, 
par le G6n6ral Brosf aid. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

5. Afemoire snr la Colonisation de la Regence S Alger, par le 
Baron de Ferussac. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

6. Voyage dans la Regence d! Alger, ou description du pays oc^ 
cupe par tarmee Franfaise en Afrique,par M. Kozet, Capitaine 
d’Etat Major, liigenieur Geographe. 3 vols. 8vo., avec Atlas 
in 4to. Paris, 1833. 

When, in a fprmer number of this Jo^mI,* we gave an account 
of the French expedition against Algier* in 1830, we expressed 
satisfaction at its success. Since that time w^e have watched with 
feelings of curiosity and interest the course pursued by the 
French authorities in Northern Africa, in hopes of seeing some- 
thing like a permanent system of social intercourse established 
between the coa^uerors and the* native population of that exten- 
*sive country, by which humanity and civilization might be gainers. 
We have said in hopes,” for we are not among those who envy 
our neighbours their possessicTn of Algiers ; on the contrary, it was 
our wish that they might make a good use of its acquisition. 
We regret to^ say however, that hitherto, our hopes and wishes 
have been alike disappointed. 

By the capitulation of the 4th July, 1830, the French became 
possessed of “ the city of Algiers, and the forts depending on it.” 
No mention was made of the provinces, or of the native tribes. 
The Dey capitulated as commander of a military garrison, not as 
sqyerc^gn of an extensive kingdom. The natives had been told 
by the French, in their proclamations, that they had come to de- 
liver them from tl\e Turkish yoke, and to restore them to their 
independence. The Tui^ were in fact aliens to the country; 
their power was thaf ofpirates by sea and usurpers and ma- 
rauders by I|ind, and^ the French might just as w'ell pretend to 
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Hiberif the one as the other of tbeae attributes^ The French 
becatne possessed by conquest of Alners, Oran^ BoAa, and one 
or two more points upon or near the coast. The Moors and 
other mixed races who iilhabit these became, by the capitulation i, 
subjects of France. The interior of the couhtry remamed, both 
dejure anc} de faciopm possession of the natives. These natives 
are of two races :*the Aifebs and the Kifbyles. The Arabs are 
the descendants of the gresn Eastetn conquerors o| the^me of the 
Caliphs; their tribes scattered all over northern Africa ; they ate 
mostly shepherds, live under tents, and tend their flqcks in the plains. 
The Kabyles, so called by the Moors, are the real aborigines, 
the descendants of the old Numidians; 4bey are the cultivators 
of the soil, live in villages called dashkrahs, and constitute the 
great majority of the interior population of the Regency of 
Algiers. They are evidently of the same race as* the Berbers of 
Morocco, but with neither of these names are they acquainted. 
They call themselves and their language Showiah,d\i\\o\x^ 

many of them speak also the western Arabic. Much confusion pre- 
vails in the common way of denominating these people. For instance, 
the French often confoiipd the Arabs and the Kabylee under the first 
of these appellations, whilst others call them both Bedoweens, 
which name was heretofore more particularly applied by travellers 
to the wandering and plundering Arab tribes of the desert. On 
their part the Arabs of the plains of Algiers often apply the term 
Bedoweens to the Kabylcs of tl^e mountains. In fact Bedoween 
seems to be an appellation of bad import. S^eral of the Arab 
tribes near Algiers paid tribute to the Turks, in order that their 
cattle might graze safely in the plains; but the Kabyles seldom or 
never entered into such agreements ; they lived independent in 
the numerous parallel ridges and vaHeys of the Atlas, which 
cover the greater part of the surface of the country, and their 
own sheiks and marabouts administered justice ; the Turks only 
extorted any thing from thtfm by sending detachments to sur- 
prise the villages, or kidnap their young men, and making their 
parents pay a ransom. Such was the sovereignty of the Turks 
over nine-tenths of the territory of the Regency. When the French 
landed, the Arabs abandoned the^catise of the Turks, as «ooi» as 
they could do it with safety, and by their defection, and the intel- 
ligence they brought to the French camp,«materially facilitated 
the success of the invaders. Th^^^haj^ promised the French 
general to maintain neutrality, on condition of being protected 

against the vengeance of the Turks. • % 

• 

In consequence of this, after the capitulation, and on the very day 
tl^ French entered Algiers, all the authorities dependant on the Dey 
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were abolished^ without any tether being substituted. -Thus all at onp^f 
the Arab triftes found ihemsems independent.*' — Brossard^ pp. 14^ 15. 

Soon after^ however^ seeing the French settled at Algiers, the 
^Arabs began to consult about their future relations with them ; 
a variety of opinions existed among their tribes, but they agreed 
to assemble a council of the chiefs At Belida or Bl^da, a town 
about tw0^-fivc miles distance fromfAlgiers, at the foot of the 
little or M^ititfte Atlas. v 

General Bourinont, instead of sending^o this palaver some 
shrewd negociatbra, or employing a small partof the treasure found 
in the Cassauba, to gain over some of the chiefs, marched upon 
Bleda with a cpiumn ot two thousand men. The Arabs, seeing 
the French approach the place of their meeting, became alarmed; 
the peacefully* inclined departed, but those who were hostilely 
disposed remained on the ground, and by them an attack on the 
French column was resolved upon. Bourmont entered Bleda on 
the 23d July; the next day, he advanced a few miles beyond the 
town to reconnoitre. The Arabs and Kabyles, who had formed 
an ambuscade^ immediately attacked the troops left at Bleda, in 
consequence of which the general was obliged to hasten back, and 
begin his retreat towards Algiers, followed by the enemy, who ha- 
rassed him in his march through the plain, pressing closely on his 
rear and flanks. When afterwards Bourmont, perceiving his error, 
attempted to negociate, it was too late ; the chiefs of the tribes 
answered him thtt, “ since the victory oj' Bleda, there was not a 
herdsman in all Africa who woulc^ think of treating with the 
French.” — Brossard, p. 17. The French possessions were there- 
fore limited to the city of Algfiers and its immediate vicinity. 

General Clauzel, an officer of distinguished reputation under 
the empire, was sent by the government of Louis Philippe to 
supersede Bourmont. He arrived in Algiers on the 2d of 
September. The tricoloured flag bad already been subiAituted 
for the white, under which the conquest had been effected. The 
impression produced by this sudden change, and by the reports 
from France, upon the natives, must have been one of increased 
su^iciqn towards the foreigyetv. The Arabs and other Mussul- 
mans are already inclined to look upon Europeans in general as 
mutable, capricious beings. Of our constitutional quarrels and 
liberal theories tb^y can form no distinct idea. They only 
understand the patriar(5ialtule of their sheiks, or the law of the 
sword exercised by the Turks. 

General Clauzel having secured the allegiance of the army, 
and the possession of Algiers, first recommended in his despatches 
to the government at home to form ** an important colony at 
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« . . ■ 
Algiers.” Marshal Gerard, then mi|ister at M|ir, an|wer^ him 

on the 30th October, that the goveriitnent, already determined to 
keep possession of Algiers^ had now become contirmed in its in- 
tention of forming in its territory an importai^t colony, tbeginningt 
by* granting lands on^the Metidja plain, and gradually driving 
back towards the ^flas the refractory tribes. But neither the 
general nor marshal c\4r seem to have thought o^inquiriog 
to whom the lands of die Metidja l)eIonged. M.. 9 PicIfon, who, a 
year later, took this tfluble, discovered that they belonged chiefly 
to Moorish proprietors, inhabitants of Algiers, quiet subjects 
of France, whose property was solemnly guaranteed to them by 
the capitulation, and who used to let their lands to Arab or Ka- 
bylc cultivators or graziers, either on the metayef system, or for 
a fixed rent. The Regency had no lands excepjt a few farms, 
attached to certain offices of the state. — {Pichon, pp. 74 — 84.) 

The word ** colony” has been sadly misunderstood by the French 
in this instance. A colony, in our modern sense, presupposes a 
vast extent of uncultivated and unappropriated ground, as in 
North America or Australia. There the land is waste, for the few 
Indians or black savages are neither cultivators nor shepherds, but 
hunters and fishermen. But tho case is very different in Barbary. 
The Arabs arc herdsmen, shepherds, and graziers ; many of them are 
also farmers and have fixed residences. The Kabyles, who form the 
great majority of the indigenous population, are all farmers, and 
very industrious ones too,* and the land is divided between them. 
Each tribe has a certain extent of territory for either crops or* 
pasture. Those who live near the towms on the coast are the 
most tenacious of their possessions,«which are the most profitable 
on account of their nearer vicinity to the markets. The idea of 
“ driving back” (refoulant) the native population into the interior, 
is a most barbarous one. Besides, as M. Pichon observes, this 
operation of driving back the natives is one of very dubious rc- 
'sult. 

Persons who talk seriously of imitating Cortez and Pizarro, of 
terminating the natives, do not mark the difference between our. position 
and that of the Spanish conquerors, who,had to deal with peoQle wbo 
had no fire-arms \ the Arabs and Kabyles have all got muskets, and tois 
arm goes a great way to equalize the combatants, especially in a length- 
ened and desultory warfare, and in a country Vbere great strategic 
operations, movements of large masses,^tid of batteries, are impracti- 
cable. We experienced this at St. Domingo, and we experience it nowin 
Africa.” — p. 300. ^ • * 


* Captain Rozet renders the Kabyles Tull justice in this particalar.— en 
Jlfrigtie, vol. ii. The Arals as husbandmen are ve|y inferior to the Kabyles. 

* • 
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We fhail^have irccasion return to this question of the pro<^ 

perty of the land in the sequel. 

General Clauzel marched in October, 1830, against the Bey 
%of Titterif who, b^ng the nearest to Algiers, had assumed a 
hostile attitude. Many of the disbanded 'J^urks'had rallied rOutid 
the bey, and be was joined by a Kabyle chief l!%lled Benzahmoom, 
who lives m the mountains south-east c|f Algiers, near the borders 
of the pro^ce ()f Constantina. ^ This sheik had a reputation for 
bravery*^ and several tribes of both Kabyfes and Arabs joined 
him^ »The Fre^h» alter occupying Bleda, entered the little Atlas 
chain, and forced the pass of the Col Teneah, about 3,000 feet 
above the level of the^sea, and which was defended by 2,000 of 
the enemy. They then entered Medeab, the residence of the 
Bey of Titteri| a town situated in a valley on the southern slope 
of the little Atlas, about forty-five miles south of Algiers. The 
bey was made prisoner, and General Clauzel appointed in his 
place a Moor of Algiers, Mustapha Ben Omar. In the mean- 
time, the sheik Benzahmoom attacked the rear-guard which 
General Clauzel had left at Bleda, the inhabitants of which town 
were also hostile to the French. The garrison defended itself 
bravely, but fifty artillery-men, who were imprudent enough to 
set out for Algiers to obtain a supply of ammunition, were mas- 
sacred by the Kabyles. General Clauzel, leaving two battalions 
at Medeah with the new Bey of Titteri, hastened back to 
Bleda, which the soldiers plundered, out of revenge. This ex- 
pedition served t^ impress the tribes with a feeling of the supe- 
riority of the French arms. But Medeah is on the wrong side of 
the Atlas for an advanced post ; its communications with Algiers 
were soon intercepted, and the new Bey of Titteri and his little 
garrison were hemmed in, and had to defend the walls of the 
town against hosts of Kabyles from the adjacent mountains. It 
appears also, that the French garrison bad been left at Medeah with- 
out either provisions or money, and had no other means of subsist- 
ence than by levying contributions on the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, a circumstance which readily accounts for the 
exasperation of the latter,— PicAo/i, pp. 287, 288. 

fiacQi Ahmed, bey of Constantina, has, since the fall of the Dey, 
maiutained himself in liis government, and shown na disposition 
to pay tribute to, o( acknowledge the French authority.’**' The pro- 


• There is In the Appeiidi^to Pichon’s book a very i'utious political letter of Aliined, 
who styles hiniseirPnsha, in answer to soniej^roposals nfade to him through the agency 
of a Moot, on the part of tlie French authorities. " Tell tliem,” says Ahmed, if they 
wisli for peace, to send a consul to Bona, as before, for commercial affairs, and they 
will derive mere advantages from that than they can hope for from any other course ; 

let them bearju mind that this couptry is vast, having intlriniiiable deserts, inmense 
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Wnoe olf ConstaQtiiifi is above 900 icifes in len^th^ a|rd extends 
southwards as far as the Great DeMat. The interior is littk 
known ; it contains extensive ranges or mountains inhabited chiefly 
by independent tribes of fierce Kebyles. l^o conquer sneh a » 
eonntry with an Euron^n army is out of the question. ^ General 
Clausel offered it ty i (mnce of the reigning Moorish dynasty of 
Tunis^ as a b(pylik depeudajit on France, for which ttm new bay 
was to pay an annual tribute of one million of frigncs.'^^The Tu- 
nisians were to march^against Constantina and dispossess Ahmed, 
with the assistance of some French officers whom Clauzel sent to 
Tunis as military instructors. One of these gives a very interesting 
report of his mission, which is appended to General Clauzers 
pamphlet, p. 158 and following. The negociatiorf, however, was 
not approved of by the French minister for iforeign affairs, 
(General Sebastiani), to the. great disappointment both of the 
general and of the court of Tunis. A similar arrangement, 
which had been proposed by General Clauzel for the great western 
province of Oran, met with the same fate. Hassan, the old bey 
of Oran, having submitted to France from the beginning, had re- 
mained true to his engagements, but his position wa^ one of great 
difficulty. He was looked upon with suspicion by the uativesi 
was stigmatized as an apostate and a traitor, and had also to 
defend himself against the attacks of the Kabyles. A new antago- 
nist to the French appeared in that quarter, in the person of 
Muley All, nephew to the emperor of Morocco, who, at the 
head of a body of cavalry, crossed the frontiers, and overran the * 
fine province of TIemsan, inviting the inhabitants to place them- 
selves under the protection of a Mussulman prince, of native 
Arab race. General Clauzel sent a detachment to Oran, and 
was inclined to resort to hostile measures against Morocco, 
but the minister for foreign affairs again interfered, saying 
that he would employ diplomatic means to obtain the evacuation 
of the territory of Algiers by the troops of Morocco, and thus 
avoid coming to tn open rupture with that power. General 
Clauzel seems to regret, in the true spirit of a general of the 
empire, that an opportunity was thus lost of impressing the 
people of western Barbary with a proper idea of the poker bf 
France.’' But might he not have raised another hornet’s nest 
about the ears of the French at Algiers, by proceeding to ex- 
tremities ? ^ * 

General Clauzel returned to France in disgust, evidently from 
a feeling that his servicers had been ill-requited. Although a brave 

plaiof, and inaoceidbie mountaing ; that it ii the coanlry of the Arabs, die Sbawiaha, 
and the Kabyles, people to Vbom no one dare to speak in favour of strangers, nieoh 
less venture with troops smong them.*’— pp. 453, 459. * * 
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an ^tiye.and|aeaIous ^conunander, he.^eew lo have 
, IpPP too sanguine in his e^ctations, and to have formed prcgects 
oh too great a scale. 

General Bertb^^ne remUned in coipmand at Algiers. He 
was a meritorious and excellent officer||mbo had acquired high 
distinction ;during the empire ; possessing ^ drooler, teinperamejit 
than his {^edecessor, ne saw things |hi a less brilliant perspec- 
tive. Tn^ army had been reduced in numbers, and he saw the 
nmaaky of contracting his line of posts within narrower limits. 

i^sotved to evacuate Medeah, w;here the new bey of Titteri 
yfUs still blockaded by the tribes of the little Atlas. General 
Berthqz^ne marched frbm Algiers at the end of June^ 1831, with 
6,000 men and several pieces of cannon ; be arrived at Medeahon 
the 1st of Jul^t and pushed a column a few miles beyond, to dis- 
perse an assembly of Kabyles ; their huts and crops were set on 
fire. The Kabyles gathered afresh on all sides, like clouds of 
locusts, and the next day Berthezene evacuated Medeah and 
began his retreat, pursued by an immense number of the enemy ; 
he was obliged to fight his way through the Col of Teneah, and 
hasten his iimrch to Algiers, which he re-entered on the 4tb, 
being^harassed on crossing the plain by the natives, who showed 
a most inveterate spirit of hostility. Such was the result of the 
French attempt to establish themselves beyond the little Atlas 
and in the province of Titteri. The bey whom General Clauzel 
had appointed gyer that province returned to Algiers with the 
• troops, and has since remained a bey in partibus. 

The Arabs and Kabyles, elated by General Berthez^ne’s retreat, 
scoured the Metidja plain, burnt the crops at the French expe- 
rimental farm, seven miles out of Algiers, attacked the outposts, 
and kept the garrison in a constant qui vive for several weeks. 
General Berthezene, meantime, saw the necessity of appointing 
some one to the office of aga of the Arabs, to act as the medium 
of communication between the tribes and the government of 
Algiers. Under the dey, this charge had beefi filled by a Turk. 
General Clauzel appointed a Moor, whom he afterwards arrested 
on, suspicion, and seqt prisoner to France. Genjsral Berthez^ne’s 
id(«.yms that a real Arab# a*man of character and influence among 
tlwf pative population, was to be preferred. He fixed on Sidi 
Hid^ Mahi £d|lib# a marabout of the town of Coleab, near 
Algforsy^ a man of anaient<amily, enjoying an hereditary reputa- 
tidA for sanctity. This choice seemed to prove acceptable to the 

^ ■ - * • ■ 

r ' - ' • 

^ ot TtihtT Moofabet, a holy man, generally a man of some learning, 
apbn as a sort of oracle. Every town or village has its mobrabet, so has 
evSiy^tfUia of skher Arabs or Kabyles. Some of these men are ascbtics and live in 
solitude; others remain ^in the society of their countrymen, whom they instruct and 
ad^se. Jlliarabit also sometimes means the dwelling, or tomb, of one of these holy men. 
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tribes, who agreed tlirough him to a lessation <jf hostilities, with 
the understanding that the general shbuld send no more armed 
parties into the plain beyond the line of the French outposts. 
From one of the aga’s letters to M. Pichon,»it appears that a 
regular convention w^as«drawn up, to which the aga affixed his 
seal ; for & year after,” he says, neither 1 nor any of the tribes 
have broken our agreement.! — Piobon, Appendix, p. 

The nomination of i^this aga/' says General Brossard, ** was a first 
step towards our forming friendly relations with the Arabs, a step 
which General Berthezene, bad he retained the coinmand, would^have 
followed up by means of his personal influence^ for his conduct towards 
the natives had always been founded upon humanity, equity and good 
faith •, the Arabs put great trust in his word, and if some of them de- 
ceived him, no one was afraid of being deceived by himj$ several chiefs 
of tribes were sincerely attached to liim. ' God will give thee the vic- 
tory/ said an old sheik, who had remained to the last with him at the 
evacuation of Medeab, ^ for thou art just and good.’ The general per- 
ceived the true meaning of these words next day at the passage of the 
Col of Teneah.” — Brossard^ p. 19. 

But General Berthezene was not a blind partisan of coloniza- 
tion ; a long and very interesting letter which he wrote to the 
minister at war in August, 1831, sufficiently explains his views. 

“ Since 1 have been in this country," says the general, “ I have 
studied attentively, but without personal views (for 1 will not be vice- 
roy over it) , both the people and the soil. . . . The Moors, who have long 
been accustomed to servitude, are efteininate, and not dangerous, not- 
withstanding their discontent, ituined as they are, interfered with in 
their manners and habits, reduced to poverty, treated with contempt, 
and ruled by foreigners, their condition is in many respects worse than 
it was under the Dey •, and it is natural that they should neither like us, nor 
relish the kind of civilization we wish to force upon them/ There is yet 
something to be done with regard to these people. The Romans always 
left to the conquered people the care of their own municipal adminis- 
tration. « 

The Arabs and Kabyles, changeable and perfidious, but independent 
and fierce, have almost always lived in a state of wild freedom ; the 
Deys were satisfied with the slightest mark, of submission on their j)art^ 
and even this was refused by many of the eastern tribes (those of Con- 
Ktantina). In their inaccessible mountains they defied the power and 
cruelty of the Turks. Warlike, brave, despising d&^h, and fanatical, 
they hate the Christians both as infidels ^ and las strangers, and are 
always ready to take up arms at the call of a marabout. Their love of 
money can alone counterbalance their hostile disposition. • Having few 
wants, and going half naked, they are quick in marching and inured to 
fatigue. Their frugality is astonishing ; a few Indian figs and a draught 
of water afibrd them sufficient sustenance for the day. If a man of 
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geoius weretto stli-t up am^rfig them, and succeed in uniting them 
under one sway, they might still alarm Europe. They have just shown 
us in the expedition of Mcdeah, with what rapidity they can move, and 
^ if their operations ^ad been better combined, they would have caused 
us the loss of a great number of men. They have already found out 
that the summer is the most favourable scasoli for then), when sick- 
ness and the heat of theVlimate make h^oc among our troops. Ihey 
pass easil^owever from a state •of hostility to one of peace, and vice 
versd. They seft us provisions, take our monry, and buy nothing of 
us in I'eturn ; and we should greatly deceive ourselves were we to fancy 
that (hey will ever'become consumers of either the produce of our soil or 
of our manufactures, llicy are now what they were four thousand 
years ago, and ^ such as they will continue to be, some thousand years 
hence. As for their paying contributions, it is useless to think of it; 
those of the mountains will never submit to it, and those of the plain, 
if molested, will disappear with their tents and their cattle, which con- 
stitute their whole property.’* 

Now with regard to the soil : 

The voice of interest or of enthusiasm first cried out fVhat wonderful 
fertility ! andUhe servum pecus has repeated the C17. This wonderful 
fertility however has not as ye|i. been proved. One thing is certain, 
that during the months of June, July, and August, the soil must remain 
unproductive, owing to the heat and dryness of the climate. Even 
in the garden of the Dey, in one of the most favourable situations, 
and having abundance of water /or irrigation, all the cares of a Paris 
gardener have net been able to rear cither sallad or kitchen vegetables 
during the summer. The experimei^al farm (ferme modble)^ situated 
near the plain, has produced crops inferior both in quality and quantity to 
many I have seen in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and yet the spring 
showers have been unusually abundant this year. The pestilential air 
of this farm has cost us nearly the whole of the 30th regiment of the 
line. • 

The Metidja plain, whose fertility has been so much vaunted, is 
for the most part uncultivated, and covered with marshes, the draining 
of which would cost millions. It affords, however, a rich pasture for 
cattle; but as it borders on the mountains of the Kabyles, it will always 
be insecure. The mountains of the little Atlas, which we have visited, 
gre divered with oak and cork trees of small dimensions. The soil in 
the valleys appears meagre ; the barley 1 saw was not two feet high. 

•• There only remains the extensive and lofty table land at the back 
of the city of Algers, between the sea and the Metidja plain, and which 
is the healthiest part o§ the ^untry. The soil here is varied, and fit for 
gardens and plantations. I think olive and mulberry trees would thrive 
in it. The Moors of t^lgiers had here their <;ountry houses and their gar- 
dens, which they cultivated before* we came. Several European specu- 
lators have now purchased, or taken on long leases, many of these pro- 
perties ; but instead of improving they have dil{p}idated them ; they have 
cut down the trees* and thtir only object seems to be to realize a little 
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money and then disappear. You know t|at in geneilal theae purcliasera 
do not disbui'se a farthing of capital^ but merely promise a perpetual 
rent to the owners. 

“ 'J’hc property belonging to the government is^ not yet Jiuown. 1 - 
have set on foot an inquiry into the subject^ but 1 much fear the state is 
not so rich ps has been supposed. 1 have already told you that within 
three miles round Algiers the state was only (fbsscssed of eighteen gar* 
dens and abodt seventy acres of grbiind ! As there is T^hing her# 
adaptefl to our habits an^ our wants^ we shall have man^r works to efteet, 
besides the fortifications. . . . Flans of a palace for the governor, and 
for u thcati'e^ had been prepared 3 1 have thought it better to give Orders 
for tlie construction of abattoirs, a lazaretto, and barrack^ for the soU 
diers. When these are completed, we shall bh able to restore many of 
tlie private houses and lands to their owners. Both justice and pcdicy 
require us to allow an indemnity to the inhabitants fq;* the houses we 
have taken or pulled down, both in town and country, since we have 
become masters of Algiers.” — Pichon, App. pp. 459 — 465, 

We have extracted tlie best part of this valuable document, 
because every thing that has happened since proves the just- 
ness of the vie\ys of its conscientious and clear-headed writer. 
With sentiments like these General Berthez^ne found himself ex* 
posed to all the chicanery of the prejudiced, the interested, and 
the ignorant. He was worried by official squabbles with the 
agents sent out by the minister of finance to take care of 
the immense properhf which the government was said to be pos- 
sessed of. He disapproved of \hc sequestration of private and 
corporate property which had taken place under General ClauzeL ' 
He did not think that Algiers ought to be colonized at the ex- 
pense of, and by despoiling, the natives. He had been present 
at the capitulation, and wished to abide by its conditions. His 
remonstrances 011 these subjects probably hastened M. Perier's 
determination to take the administration of Algiers fander his own 
direction, and to separate the civil from the military jurisdictions. 
A despatch from the minister at war, written in June, 1831, in- 
formed General Bertbezene of this decision. 

You win continue in charge of all that concerns the army of occu- 
— • • •- 

* One of these persons is said to have tlireatened to shut the door of his office 
in the general’s face. — Pichon, p. 11 . Thus it appears that the central system of ad- 
ministration, supported by a minute Imreaucratie, establisliect^y Napoleon, does not 
always ensure harmony and unity of operation. ^Tho various ministers at Paris, each 
possessed of immense power and patronage, give orders often at variance with eutli 
other, and as they are extremely jealous of their respective* attributfs, this occasions 
frequent official conflicts, and *\in enormoys waste of controversial correspondence. 
Kvcii in France, the prefects are exposed to this plurality of directions. Dut the 
inconvenience is much greater in a colony, or other foreign possession or conquest. 
See Pichon’s remarks on the subject, pp. 30 — 35. 

* G 2 . . 
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patibn, and Uhe srffety and d|fbnce of the Regency. A civil intendant 
will be appointed to take charge of the general administration of the 
country. You will thus be relieved of a great burden, which seemed to 
^ annoy and4orment ypu !" — Pichon, App. p. 344. 

The office of civil intendant at Algiers jvas offered to Baron 
Pichon about the same time, at the suggeetion of'Admiral de 

liigny- \ • f • 

** 1 declined tbe offer without hesitation . . .£ liad just returned from 
a fatiguing mission to St. Domingo, and I had no wish again to 
cross me sea. Besides, 1 had long since experienced, in two political 
missions to Switzerland, and to Holland, and during three years* service 
in Westphalia, how painful is the position of a civil or political adminis- 
trator in a country placed under military occupation ; for notwithstanding 
his title, the king of Westphalia, {Jerome Buonaparte) was not less 
domineered over in his own kingdom, by our generals, than his brother 
Joseph was in Spain. It was, therefore, the last of my wishes again to 
run the risks of the same relative position.’* — p. 14. 

However, in the following October, M. Perier, president of the 
council, insisted so strongly on M. Pichon’s accepting the office, 
that he could no longer refuse. Soon after, General Savary, 
Duke of Rovigo, was appointed commander in chief at Algiers 
in the room of General Berthez^ue. An ordonnaiice of Louis 
Philippe, dated 1st December, 1831, states that; 

Although it was found necessary in the first period of the occupa- 
tion of Algiers to unite the civil and military powers in the same hands, it 
‘ is now required by the welfare of the establishment that they should 
be separated, in order that the civil,* financial, and judicial adminis- 
trations may assume a regular course.” 

The civil intendant to whom these branches are entrusted, is 
placed under the immediate orders of the president of the council.” 

M. Pichon, before his departure for Algiers, bad some official 
communications witli General Savary, which the latter answered in 
a frank and cordial spirit, which somewhat re-assured M. Pichon, 
and relieved the fears which the former ministerial career of the 
general under the empire w^as calculated to inspire.” M. Pichon^s 
i^tenpon, even before he l^ft Paris, was directed to the sequestra- 
tions of property which had taken place at Algiers ; the measure 
appeared both to M. Perier and to him, equally unjust and impo- 
litic, as well as a.direct violation of the capitulation, which had 
^upranteed “ to the Bey, tnc Turkish militia, and all the inhabit- 
nats, their lij^erty, their property, and the exercise of their reli- 
gion.” The Turks^ however, bad beeiiFsoon after embarked for 
the Levant — a measure which, however harsh, was, perhaps, un- 
avoidable. Many of them had houses and shops^ and although 
emolled iu the militia, fallowed trades, as* the janizaries did at 
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(^oublautiiiople. They were luaiTiock to nativenMoorjlsh womqnj 
and their children were called Cooloolis. On leaving Algiers# 
they entrusted the administration of their property to their con- 
nexions and friends. ^ , , • 

•fjcneral Clauzel^ by an order of the 8th September^ 1830, had 
placed nndpr sequesfration all the property belonging to the Dev, 

I he beys of the provinces, a|id the Turks wlSo had been embarked, 
as well as the funds appropriated* to Mecca and ^fedma. Ano- 
ther order of the 7th Beceniber following, included in the seques- 
tration “ all houses, warehouses, lands and propjerty of ever^t sort, 
the rents of which have been hitherto appropriated, under any title 
whatsoever, to the mosques, to Mecca and Mediifa, or to any 
other special destination, fund, or institution : they* shall in future 
be administered, let, or farmed by the office of the domaine'' 
A more sweeping confiscation of property can hardly be con- 
ceived. It included all that belonged to the various trades or 
corporations, the charitable funds, those for the schools, for the 
repairs of the aqueducts, the supply of the fountains, &c. 

It is customary with the Mussulmans of every class and coun- 
try to make donations, or bequeath legacies, to the dioly cities of 
Mecca and Medina, the cradle and the tomb of their prophet and 
legislator. In the Regency of Algiers, these bequests, since the 
time of the Turkish conquest, must have been very considerable. 
This species of propeity was administered in the various provinces 
and districts by special agents, called ookils, who transmitted the 
annual revenue to the ookil and the ulemas of Algiers, by whom . 
it was transmitted to the holy cities. Of the revenue collected 
within the immediate district of Algiers, one half was retained for 
the use of the poor and helpless of that city, and the other half 
was remitted to Mecca. Of course the ookils of the various 
piovinces not occupied by the French have ceased to send their 
remittances to Algiers. Twice a week, nearly two thousand 
poor, chiefly women and children, passed muster before the 
ookil of Algiers and his two assistants, and each of them re- 
ceived a small pittance. M. Pichon was present at two of these 
distributions. The amount ot the charity thus distributed at 
Algiers was about lo,000 fiancs a yeaV; a similar sum was^raiw- 
inlued to Mecca and Medina, where it was distributed among 
pioper objects of cliaiity; and the sliercefl’s of these two cities sent 
to Algiers an account of its application. ^ * 

“ I have seen the parchment scroll on which were written in gohflet- 
ter» the names of the paities to whoiii the mone/was distributed: these 
were either meritorious but decayed families in either city, or old ulemas 
and ministers of religion. By the side of eveiy name was the sum 

allotted to each These remittances are now intercepted by our 

treasury. This is a real conflscation, and Pam coL^inced that had M. 
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Perier lived, J should have obt^ned the revocation of the order.**— p. 214. 

Another foundation, called the Seboul Kherat, is an institution 
somewhat similar to the Vakoofs of Turkey. In order to secure 
property from the rapacity of the Dey or the beys, it was made 
over to minors, or to children yet unborn, under the trust of the 
Seboul Kherat, with ^reversion to the latter hi case of extinction 
of the Ao^po or entail. The fvnd wafe under the iminagement of 
the ulemas. The mosques were also possessed of houses, shops, 
&c., the rents of which served to support the ministers of religion, 
and the schools aaid hospitals attached to them. There were also 
legacies bequeathed to the barracks of the janizaries, or Turkish 
militia. It wqs alleged by the advocates of sequestration, that a 
few individuals, with the Turkish mufti at their head, monopo- 
lized the management of the revenues. This might be the case, 
but we are told at the same time, that the ** first attempt to seize 
this property raised a clamorous opposition, which was silenced 
by shipping off the mufti to Smyrna, and by the fears with which 
the success of the French at Medeah then inspired the natives.’** 
A most elFectual way of silencing all opposition! M. Pichon ob- 
serves, that the French authorities might have inquired and 
watched how the property w’as administered, without diverting it 
from the establishments to which it was appropriated.** — p. .*334. 

There was also an administration called Arneen el Ayoon, which 
had the care of the aqueducts for the supply of the public foun- 
tains, as well as of private houses, w'ith water — an object of the 
very first necessity in an African , climate. Many persons had 
left legacies for this purpose. All these funds were included in 
the sequestration. By Geiu?ral Clauzel’s order, the domaine was 
to defray the expense of the objects to which they were appropri- 
ated. How this has been done may be easily imagined. The 
aqueducts have been neglected; the gardens round Algiers, which 
were formerly abundantly supplied w'ith Nvatcr, are now left dry 
and parched. The pipes being made of brick, and in many 
places round Algiers above ground, the French detachments 
marching and countermarching through the country found it more 
ejfpec^tious with a stroke gf the pickaxe to get at the water, than 
to suffer thirst till they reached the next well or fountain. Such 
is the explanation^ M. Pichon gives of these acts of wanton de- 
struction. At (iran, w'e find by a report from M. Bscalonne, 
ac^ig civil iiitcndant,Mated March, 1832, that the conduits con- 
structed by tjie natives, and afterwards improved at a great ex- 
pense by the Spaniards, during their occupation of that tow'n in 
the last century, and which supplied the fountains, the houses and 
the citadel, as well as turned mills and irrigated gardens, had 


.Appendix to General CJauzd'b pamphlet, p. 108. 
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been till lately well. preserved under Q assail Bey’^ adininistratiph; 
but that since ib^ French conquest, 2ll repairs have 'been nieg- 
lected, and the deteriorations increase every day ; pipes have been 
broken in, and four-fifths of the water are lost ; and unless prompt 
measures be taken, Oran, blockaded by the Arabs, may *find itself 
ill total w ai^t of watea."*^ General Savary issued an order of the 
day in June, 1832, against j|he destroyers o/ conduits. 

All order of the minister at war,*dated from J^aris, J’ifie, 1831, 
confirmed the sequestHition of the property of the Turks who had 
left the Regency, as well as Uiat of the Dey and the beys. A 
second order, in the following month, extended the same measure 
to the property of those Turks who, being still in the Regency, 
should exhibit a spirit of opposition to France — a definition sus- 
ceptible of a most dangerous latitude of interpretation. 

One would have supposed,” observes M. Pichon, from no men- 
tion being made in these orders of the other species of property, of the 
charitable foundations, &c., that the sequestration of them was rescinded. 
But notwithstanding the remonstrances of General Berthezene, and the 
dictates of reason, justice and policy, the agents of the finances carried 
their point, and the sequestration continues to this day. Some of the 
property has been sold for the domainc. With regard to i\xQ property qf 
the Turks, these arc words of very extensive import. Many Turks were 
married. Whatever a Turk was once possessed of has been sequestrated. 
I have not heard that the rights of their wives and children have been 
taken into consideration. The natives prefer abandoning all, rather than 
remonstrate, as they have so often ^experienced the uselessness of their 
reclamations. The first order of sequestration, of the 8th September, 
was not made public. Numerous sales of property had been made by 
I he owners before the order of the 7th December following appeared. 
We have given to this last order a retrospective application, by declaring 
all the sales made in that interval null. I have received complaints 
from the purchasers, among whom are the hmglish consular agents at 
Algiers and Oran. >Siiuilar measures have taken placci'at Oran and at 
Bona. It is easy to imagine the impression they must have made on 
the inhabitants of the rest of the country, who arc not under our power 
— a country too of 550 miles in length, and between 150 and 200 iii 
breadth ! 1 have had indubitable knowledge of many fraudulent acts and 
malversations having taken place in the midst of the disorder into which 
both private and public property has been thrown by this system.) This 
is the unavoidable consequence of the violation of the laws of property : 
we have ourselves seen in France worse than thjs during our revolu- 
tionary sequestrations and confiscations. Can the jchaos resulting from 
all this at Algiers be cleared up by the logic hf the sabre? We shall 
sec.” — Pichon, pp. 215 — 217. ^ 

There is also a long and detailed report made by him to 
M. Perier on this important question: Appendix, pp. 350 — 355. 


1 * PicboD, Appendix, pi^Sd. 
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We havf dwelt at some ^gth on this chapter of sequestrations 
and confiscations, because it shows that the F rench military proceed 
at Algiers, which is the first conquest they have made after a lapse 
of nearly .twenty y^ars, exactly as they did in other foreign conn* 
tries during the wars of the Revolution and of Napoleon. ‘ It 
serves likewise to show that M. Perier wa^ right in not listening 
to the acfyice of those who wanted to t>egin a fresh cjrusade against 
the monarchieil of.Europe. llad he followed their suggestions in 
1831, had he launched French legions acf oss the Alps and the 
Rhige, we mighty have seen in Italy, Germany, 8Cc. scenes similar 
to those which have occurred at Algiers, and on a much larger 
scale. And it is a cruel mockery to talk of legislative improve- 
ments, when [People must be first despoiled, insulted and sabred 
in order to become fit for liberty. “ Better remain under the old 
Dey ! ” as honest General Berthezene acknowledges the Moors 
have now reason to say. For our owm part, we would not entrust 
foreign conquerors, and the French in particular, with the regene- 
ration of any one country, not even of the principality of Monaco, 
should the principality of Monaco want being regenerated, which 
we do not pi\;tend here to assert. 

The property sequestrated becomes deteriorated and worthless. 
The bouses of the I)ey, the beys and the Turks bring nothing now 
either to the ow ners or to the French treasury. I'he wants of a 
large army, (3G,000 men at the time of the conquest,) cooped up 
within the city and a narrow cii\;le around it, made the requisition 
for houses fall very heavy on the inhabitants. And now, although 
the army is diminished, the abuse ‘continues. The Turks being 
exiled, their houses were seized : each general officer took pos- 
session ofa whole one for himself; some have occupied a house in 
town, as well as one, sometimes two, more in the country. The 
superior officers of both administf ations have follow^ed the example. 
Most of the houses which belonged to the mosques, to Mecca and 
Medina, and other establishments, and which have been seques- 
trated, are considered, in spite of all reason, as belonging to 
the domaine or state, besides those really belonging to the Re- 
gency, have been likewise militarily occupied. Numbers of sub- 
alterif officers of the vario*us services, according to the system of 
military occupation, no lodging-money being allowed, have been 
quartered on the Moors and other inhabitants. But the intercourse 
of Europeans and iissufmans under the same roof has been 
found impracticable, owing to the total diflference of habits. The 
moment the Suropemi a|5pears, the Mopr and his family go out. 
The French troops and cavalry require more room than those of 
the natives ; for the Arabs are accustomed to squeeze themselves 
into a small space, as tbe^ do their horses.! This, added to the 
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superior number of the garrison^ as ecfmpared to that of the Dey, 
accounts for the insufficiency of the barracks. This invasion of 
houses, together with the banishments and sequestrations, have 
caused many buildings to be left empty. When an officer is re- * 
moved, he perhaps forgets to return the key to the town-major, 
and the premises reifnain open. The hoyses thus deserted have 
become the ,prey of the Parisian^ volunteers, or of th^ destitute 
emigrants, who have been induced to come to Algiers w'ith the 
idea that they would* be colonized and provided for; and there 
the poor w' retches have huddled together, a prey to starvation and 
disease. In many instances they have broken through the par- 
tition walls, in order to coniniunicate togeither from one house to 
the other. Many of the Moorish householders, wifiose tenements 
had been first occupied by the military, hastened to sell them, for 
whatever they could get, to European adventurers, chiefly Italians 
and Spaniards, who allow them to go into disrepair. The pro- 
prietors w'ho still hold their houses, give themselves no trouble 
about repairing them so long as they are occupied by the mili- 
tary, as they see no prospect of enjoying their property again. 
The military engineers have scarcely the means of keeping in re- 
pair the real barracks, much less the private quarters. The 
demolition of houses and shops in vaiious quarters of the town, in 
order to form squares, enlarge streets, clear the approaches to the 
Cas8auba,&c., has added to the fears of the inhabitants. A spirit 
of demolition has seized the engineers: the houses hold so fast 
together, that in pulling down one the downfal of several others ’ 
is threatened. The distress resulting from the sudden change of 
government, which deprived many ifamilies of their subsistence 
(all the servants of the Regency being dismissed at once, without 
any indemnity or gratification w'hatever) ; the growing distress of 
the landed proprietors, who have lost the enjoymerft of their pro- 
perty or income through the protracted warfare in the country; 
and the numerous emigrations,^ chiefly among the wealthier fami- 
lies, have fearfully quickened the w^ork of destruction. No one 
is sure of his property. Algiers, if this system continues, must 
gradually fall to ruin. It is supposed that one-fourth of the 


* The Moniteur Algerien, 12tli January, lOoJ, acLnowlcclgcd that about 20,000 
persons liad emigrated. 'J'lic rcniuining population of Algiei%,^*xclu&ivc of the French 
army, is stated by M. Pichon at about 24.000 ; iiftmely, ^oorf and Cooloolis, 14,000; 
Jews, 5300; Turks, 120; resident Europeans, chiefly French, Spaniards, Italians tyid 
Maltese, 4000. The number of houses is stated at 4000. The population of Algiers 
before the French conquest liys never been corrwtly ascertained :'M. Graberg says 
70,000, which we think exaggerated ; but be includes 11,500 blacks and 5000 Ka* 
bylcs or Biskaris, of which two classes M. Pichon makes no mention. We think it pro- 
bable that it roust have been rather better than 50,000. 
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houses are ^already iu an irreparable state of deterioration, — 
Pichon, p. 252—260. ^ 

In the country, matters are still worse. At the time of the con- 
^ quest our Sroops quartered themselves within a radius of six or seven 
miles round Algiers, any how or where they could. But now, for a 
much smaller force, we keep up the same system of ocgipation : all 
within that sphere is held in requisition j every country house or rural 
property is nable^to be occupied atf a moment’s notice, ri’ivatc pique or 
ill will, or the dissatisfaction of an officer with the quarters allotted him, 
may remove a detachment, and quarter the men unexpectedly on any 
one’s premises. The Moors, who, after the first invasion, had repaired 
their bouses and again put their gardens into order, finding themselves 
subject to fresh, intrusion's, abandon their property in despair, or try to 
sell it to Europeans, chiefly clerks and other subaltern emploj/eSt some of 
whom have in, this way become holders of seven or eight country 
bouses, or of a large aous/t or farm in the plain, which, however, bring 
them nothing, being left uncultivated. Is it right that the servants of 
government should acquire property through such a system? By means 
like these, the allied armies, during the occupation of 1815, might have 
become possessed of one half the property in or round Paris ! Of about 
eight or nine hundred country houses which surrounded Algiers, few are 
now in a habitable state. The detachments destroy everything: the 
wood work, the timbers, and even the rafters which support the roofs or 
terraces, serve them as fire wood. The house of course falls in with the 
first rains. They write me from Oran, that since the occupation they 
have burnt there 300,000 rafters. Orange, olive and fig trees* are used 
for the same purpose. It is melandioly to see heaps of ruins where neat 
• dwellings formerly stood. 1 have counted about twenty within a diame- 
ter of four or five hundred yards. Group^ of habitations which once formed 
villages, such as Birmadrais, Bi^kadem, ^nd others, are now nothing but 
ruins, not inore, perhaps, than two or three houses in each being left 
standing. The iron or copper of the fixtures is carried to Algiers by 
the soldiers, an^ sold to the Jews, ivho dispose of it in large quantities 
to merchants, by wboiii it is exported to Marseilles or Leghorn. I have 
seen many heaps of this old iron and copper at the lazaretto of Mar- 
seilles on my return to France: they arc eloquent evidences of the con- 
dition to which wc have reduced Algiers .” — Pichotij p. 260 — 262. 

This dreadful system has produced heart-rending distress 
ayiong the natives. t 


* All foreign troops iucanip or cuntoiiinents arc apt to do much damage, but tlie 
French, [during their favasions of Stmiii, Fortugal, Southern Italy, &c., carried this 
spirit of dcstruriivciiess to id*iniost disgraceful extent. Wc remember the havoc they 
mtde among the vine and olive pluiifations of Portugal. Olive trees were cut in 
preference to oti^rs, for fi%: wood^ as burning better and quicker, and thus the pro- 
jierty of hundreds of families was destroyed iu a few flays. The houses were stripped 
•of doors* shatters, and window-frames 5 many were unroofed. And the officers did not 
check tills devastation. 
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1 have seen/* says M. Pichon^ cid women, real skeletpns from 
hunger and destitution^ who would throw open their filtliy boornoos^ 
their only covering, to give ocular demonstration of their emaciated con- 
dition, coming to claim ten or twenty boodjoos (from twenty to 
forty francs), being the annual rent of some sinalT shop or other tene- 
ment which had been jjullcd down or taken for the service of the army, 

I have seen Mussulman clergymen come to demand the trifling rent of a 
few francs assigned to the marabut or chapel where they o^ciated. I 
have tried to set on foot/;he liquidation of the indeinnitjcs for our demo- 
litions, which had been promised eighteen months before; but I was 
obliged to stop for want of funds/* — p. 264. 

Casiniir Perier lent no countenance to this systciit of violence 
and spoliation, and approved of M. Piclioi/s opposition to it. 
He deprecated w’illi all his energy the idea of colonizing the coun- 
tiy by driving the native populations beyond the little Atlas, and 
desired M. Pichon to point out to him the originators and 
patrons of such outrageous plans. But in consequence of his ill- 
ness, M.Pichon’s correspondence of March and April, 1832, was 
never opened by him; his death and M. Pichon*s subsequent re- 
moval, again left Algiers at the mercy of contingencies. 

In a letter to M. Perier, dated 11th May, 1833, M. Pichon 
comments severely on the hostility displayed by the exterminating 
party, as he justly designates it, against the mosques. 

“ 1 have investigated the question concerning the buildings appropri- 
ated to the Mohaniinedan worship. Ever since my arrival, 1 have heard 
nothing but a continual hourra against the mosques, aud about the ne- 
cessity of seizing five or six more of them, besides the six or seven we • 
have already occupied. It was with an air of exultation, that certain 
persons, who assume here the viission of exterminating the Mussulman 
worship, as well as the population who profess its faith, without exam- 
ining whether this system can suit the views and the interest of the 
government, accosted me with ironical congratulations pn the impossi- 
bility in which 1 should be of saving the mosques. These imperti- 
nences have not moved me ; I have fortunately better judges of my ac- 
tions than such prejudiced and ignorant persons. Were it really neces- 
sary for the health of the army, I should not hesitate to take all the 
mosques to the last. But with the persons I allude to, it is a matter of 
taste, of passion, and by no means of necessity. The military engineers 
however have one plausible reason to ask for the mosques ; they are 
obliged, through want of means, to let the old buildings we occupy fall 
to ruin, and thus new ones are required.'* — App. 

By the report which follows, it appeals, that out of thirteen 
large mosques with minarets, the Fiench had already seized 
seven, one of which waa demolished to nisdte roonn for the new 
square. The coiiimissioif for military lodgings demanded three 
more: M. Pichon reduced the demand to one. The two prin- 
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cipal ones remaining are|the great mosque; situated near the 
harbour, which was built before the Turkish conquest, and 
the new mosque. The engineers wanted to pull down both 
these, omaccount lof their vicinity to the line of defence on the 
sea-side. Since then, in December, 1832, another mosque 'has 
been converted into a^Catholic church! and* this, six months after 
the Mon^teur Algerien had announced that a Christian church 
was about to he raised by voluntary private subscriptions. 

We are certainly a strange nation !’* exclaims M. Pichon. Ever 
since the revolution of July, we have had no religious service at Algiers, 
either for the array or the civil administration ; Algiers, which under 
the Turks haS always one or two Catholic chapels open, has not seen, for 
the two years ahd a half it has been in our hands, any Christian worship 
performed within its walls, and now, at last, instead of building a 
church, we plant the cross in one of the mosques.” — p. 129. 

The hatred against the mosques is quite consistent with the 
general spirit of the party to which M. Pichon so frequently 
alludes, and which is still much more iiiimeroiis and iniliiential than 
people in England imagine. Those who profaned the churches 
and dragged the cross through the mud of the streets in France, 
must feel a similar hatred against the mosques at Algiers. Both 
are temples dedicated to the Almighty; in both religion is taught, 
and duties towards God and man are preached ; in both a retribu- 
tive justice is announced ; it is natural that those to whom such 
thoughts arc irksome should* hate both church and mosque, 
chapel as well as cathedral, the Koran as the Bible. 

From Oran we have a letter oVM, Escalonne in May, 1832, 
remonstrating against the seizure and occupation of the only re- 
maining mosque by the troops, three others having been previously 
seized ; — and this, while there were whole squares of buildings 
unoccupied, •w’hich might easily have been converted into bar- 
racks. 

“ The consequence will be, that the Imams and the other servants of the 
mosque will leave Oran, and the tale they will tell to their brethren 
in the interior will not be to our favour.” — App. p. 438. 

.Tbc Cadi of Algiers made a similar observation to M. Pi- 
chon. 

“ It seems,’* said .that Moorish magistrate, as if it were intended to 
force the whole MStssulman pupulation to abandon Algiers. This is not 

S 'hat we were promiscci in the proclamations published in the name of 
le French Government, at the landing of the army, nor according to the 
stipulations of the capitulation of the 4th Jifly, 1830.*’— Ibid. p. 430. 

Consistent with the destruction or alienation of the mosques is 
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the desecration of the cemetaries, anothqfr object of deep* veneration 
to the Mussulman population. For the purpose of making an es- 
planade out of Bab al Oiicd, or western gate, a vast cemetery 
was dug up. In order to make a road out of Babazoon or 
eastern gate, a number of funeral urns, some of marble, belonging to 
Moorish families of distinction, w’ere move^} away. In construc- 
ting the flighttof steps leading to the £inpcror*s fort, mafiy tombs 
outside the new gate l^ave been likewise removed/ A* Moor re- 
marked to M. Pichon on this occasion : ** At this rate, we shall 
not know where to live nor where to die!” — pp.>2S]. 

Captain Rozet, who is a dispassionate, and by no jneans cen- 
sorious observer, thus describes the desecration o{ the burying- 
grounds. 

Algiers, like other Morish towns, was surrounded* by cemeteries 
and tombs. These were a sort of sanctuary, the violation of which 
would have once cost the life of the desecrator, but calamity and fear 
stifle all generous sentiments in the human breast. From the first 
period of our conquest, we have violated their tombs ; I have seen our 
soldiers open them to ascertain if they concealed any treasures. The 
bones of the dead were thrown on the dunghill j I have seen corpses 
yet entire, and enveloped in white sheets, lying by the road side. The 
natives with downcast eyes gazed at this sad scene without daring to 
litter a word : some of them came wdth religious veneration to gather the 
scattered bones, and carried them away. But after a time, when 
bivouacs were formed in the midst of the cemeteries, and defensive 
works constructed, the tombs were demolished, the ground was dug up, 
the walls pulled down, and no one came to carry away the remains of 
the dead. Many of the Algerines employed in the works violated 
themselves the asylums of the dead, apparently without compunction.” 
— Voyage en Afrique, vol. iii. p. 103. 

No doubt, the repetition of such indignities tends to brutalize 
the people who are obliged to submit to them, as much as those 
who are the perpetrators. There might be necessity, in some in- 
stances, for invading the asylums of the dead; but, as M. Pichon 
justly observes, it might have been done with something like decency 
or civility; the inhabitants might have been previously informed of 
it, and another place appointed for the removal of the tombs. But 
ill all these proceedings there seems to"have been a wanton 9isr?- 
gat'd of every feeling of decency and humanity, religion and justice.^ 
^ • 

* Captuiii Rozet, ill speaking of the Arab trlbiV and qf the risks they rnn to curry 
off their men who have fallen in action, and of their care in burying them ufterwardf, 
observes: ** These barbarians are far superior to us in this respect.^ I have already 

said it, and I repeat it here, pftrliops nut fur the last time : We have not sufficient 
respect fur the dead. After a combat, ours were so ill buried, that the arms or legs pro- 
truded above ground, and twenty-four boars after, the jackals had pulled them out and 
torn them fo pieces, — vol. ii. p. J9d. 
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And can such a system sud^ed ? Just as much as it succeeded 
with the Spaniards under Napoleon. 

Savary, Duke of Rovigo, arrived at Algiers in December, 1 83 1 , 
with favourable dispositions towards the natives, which are proved 
by a very sensible letter which he wrote to M. Pichoii before 
leaving Paris, {Pichor\. Appendix, pp. 347 *and fo11.)dn which he 
rejects tlic^ idea of interfering with the customs of the people, and 
with their adnfinistration of justice among, themselves, or of bur- 
dening a city of 24,000 inhabitants with the enormous scaffolding 
of the I'Vench administrative bureaucratic. He says, 

“ If we begin by imposing on these people all the misercs which the 
various successiive governments of France have been obliged to impose 
on the inhabitants of the mother country, we shall reduce them to des- 
pair, which weuld be the more dangerous as we do not occupy the 
provinces, which would consequently reject all idea of connexion with 
us.” 

Blit General Savary, on his arrival at Algiers, was immediately 
beset by the party desirous of possessing themselves of the lands 
and property of the natives, couie qui coute. This party had 
long before disclosed its intentions, in the Semaphore of Mar- 
seilles and other French journals. Its correspondents talked 
openly of exterminating the natives, and dw'clt with a sort of 
exultation on 

" heads of Arabs being brought back, suspended from the saddle-bows 
of our horsemen, and kicked about in our barrack yards. They extolled 
the superior ingenuity of certain Turkish modes of execution, vrhicli 
deprive the sufferer of all hope for the next world ! I will not dwell 
upon this rage for cutting off heads which has seized us, on the ha- 
rangues inspired by the same spirit, such as, bring hack heads ! more heads ! 
stop the broken aqueducts with the head of the first Bedoween you meet ! 
and the jokes, "after the fashion of 1793, on certain decapitations which 
took place at Algiers, which were styled as coining money, and good 
coin too ! would wc could cut down to the quick ! ” &c. — Pichon^ pp. 
108, 109. 

The atrocious inspirations and suggestions of tho exterminators 
were^soon put into practice, by the massacre of a whole tribe of 
Arabs in cold blood, in April, 1832. The winter bad passed 
over quietly ; no act of hostility had taken place bet\veen the na- 
tives and the French outpq^ts since the convention concluded by 
the aga in General Bt?rthezene’s name. Some pretended messen- 
gers of the (^istant tribe of the Biskaris, a peculiar race that forms 
a sort of link betw'een the Arabs and tlfe Kabyles, and who live 
on the borders of the Great Desert, nearly 200 miles south of 
Algiers, appeared in the capital, and w'ere received with some 
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sort of parade by General Savary, Mio made them presents of 
cloaks and some money. Tlic better-infonned Moors of Algiers, 
and the aga of the Arabs himself, who saw them on their passage 
through Coleah, regarded them as impostors. Hbwever tifis may be, 
these messengers, the same day they left Algiers on their return 
homrwards/in passing through the grounds occupied by the Ouffia* 
tribe in the «Metidja plain, were ipl unde red of their .eloaks and 
other effects. This is. an incident of common artfl almost every- 
day occurrence to travellers all over Barbary, even in time of pro- 
found peace. They however escaped unhurt,* and returned to 
Algiers to lodge their complaint against the Ouffias. , M. Pichou 
says, it was afterwards ascertained that tl>e robbers belonged to 
the tribe of the Kreshnas, and were marauding on the land of 
their neighbours (p. 13()). General Brossard says, (hat the rob- 
bery was committed by a joint party of the Kreshnas, the Beni 
Moiissas^ and the Ouffias, without the chiefs of these tribes having 
taken any active part in it ; it is even asserted that they were 
ignorant of the attempt. Marauding parties of (his sort, com- 
posed of men of various tribes, arc not of rare occurrence.” — {Me- 
moire, p. 87.) It is rather remarkable, however, that on the 5th 
of Aprd, the day of the messengers’ departure, the Duke of Ro- 
vigo told M. Pichoii that he feared they would be stopped, and 
that if this happened, he would arrest all the Ouffias who should 
be found in the market, until the, effects of the messengers were 
restored ! 

« 

I was going out early on the Cth, to speak to the Duke of Rovigo 
on the subject, when (Japtain Leblanc came to me, apparently iiuich 
concerned, and said, ' that which the general foresaw has happened.’ 11 
the event was foreseen, and it was certainly talked of at Algiers as a 
thing most likely to occur, why were not the messengers accompanied by 
an escort under the aga’s lieutenant ? ” — Pichoff, p. 13(5.* 

On the night of the same day a battalion of the foreign legion 
and a squadron of Zouaves (native cavalry in the French service) 
were ordered out of Algiers on the road to the Ouffia camp. At 
break of day on the 7th they had surrounded the camp, while the 
Ouffias were yet asleep, and withou^ any previous summons^!' 
notice of any sort, the soldiers rushed into the tents and sabred or 
shot all the inmates to the number of about eighty. Seventeen or 

eighteen only were made prisoners, among^ wlf6m was the sheik 

~ - 

* The Ouiiias were a small tribe of Arabs, who were encamped in4lie Metidja plain, 
closu to the French outpost of lA matwn carr^Ct and lived on friendly terms with the 
di'tucliment there stationed, whom tliey supplied with the produce of their dairy and 
poultry-yard. The soldiers and officers were in daily intercourse with them.— PfcAon, 
pp. 131, 132. 
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of the tribe, besides a numter of women, who were driven to the 
French outpost of la maison carree, where they were detained two 
or three days, and afterwards sent back to bury their murdered 
^ relatives. • The cattle, scattered on their fields, and which partly 
belonged to other owners, who had entrusted them to the Ouflias 
to graze, were carried pff and sold, and the produce* distributed 
among tha^troops which composed the expedition. 1 have seen 
some of the officers,” says M. Pichon, wl;o felt a deep regret at 
receiving their share.” We only wonder they accepted it at all. 
The booty consisted of from 1500 to 2000 sheep, between 600 
and 700 bu^ocks, and from twenty-five to thirty camels. 

** I shall nevA forget,” says M. Pichon, " that on the day after this 
military execution, 1 met at the Duke of Rovigo’s a lady from Paris, 
who had conic (o Algiers to keep a furnished hotel, and who was waiting 
on the general to support the solicitations of a young merchant from 
Marseilles who wished to purchase the cattle, expecting that they would 
be sold to the highest bidder, in which however he was disappointed. 
This lady, who could not know my feelings on the recent event, took 
upon herself to urge me to give my approbation to the measure.” — p. 134. 

Some days after the sale of the cattle, several Arabs came to 
M. Pichon to claim their property, seized among that of the 
Ouffias. We are neither robbers,” said they, ‘‘ nor conspirators 
against the king of France ; why should he seize our property ? ” 
M. Pichon could give them no. redress, the matter being consi- 
. dered as within the military attributions of the general in chief. 
It is almost needless to say that rtieir applications to the latter 
were utterly disregarded. , 

We ought to add that, on the evening of this massacre, the 
Moors of Algiers were ordered by the police to illuminate their 
shops, and keep them open later than usual. Serenades were 
given about the town under the windows of the principal officers. 
M. Pichon, w'hose general principles were known, and whose 
feelings on the occasion could therefore be guessed, was deli- 
cately treated w'ith music under his windows. — Pichon, p. 108. 

^ ** The exterminating^^xt^ seem to have beeu thrown into a state of rapture 
bordering on frenzy. But this is not all. The sheik Rabiaben Sidi Grah- 
nem, who was also a marabout, and Bourachba, an Arab of the same 
tribe, were brougl^ * before a court-martial, accused of ' divei's crimes 
and misdemeanours, cqpstitutfng treason against France.’ The sheik 
w«as individually tried on the charges of having tolerated robberies 
in his tribe, cf having left unpunished the violence and robbery com- 
mitted on the persons of the deputies from l*lie desert to the general in 
chief, committed in consequence of their good will towards France, and 
having allowed the sojourn, the desertion, and the assassination of French 
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8oldi«r». ii) bii tribb*' Bourftebba wa^»leh»r|;ed with haidfig^ ittiuoid 
French soldiers to desert. And the king s cqimnissary or adroentei'fbaiVfh| 
conqlt^ded, the courts on the 1 4th April, 1632^ sen^nced both; J»ru^Mms jto « 

dentlt* conformably to the law of the 21st B^,umaire^ in tbq 5tbyqa^f£j^e ^ 
Faendi republic (! ), which says, that ‘ any military ipan or c^bex* 
dual, attached to, or Ibllower of, the army, who is convicted of tfea80|(j 
against France, shall suffer death ;* and also thift ' evei^ individual (ctAi^* 
ing, or assisting in enlisting, soldiers^or the service of a po#er It Wkt 
with France, shall suftw likewise/ ^"--Report of the CSttrt 
pendix to Pkhon, pp. 394, 395. $ 

The poor sheik had a French counsel, who did not understtind 
a word of Arabic; but there were interpreters pre^ent^ The 
prisoners appealed to the council of revision, which confirmed the 
.sentence on the 17th, and the geiierai-in-chief had it execut^jj^n 
the 19th, at noon, outside the gate Babazooii. * " ' 

M. Pichon, in his despatch to M. Perier, announcing these ex** 
traordinary proceedings, states, among other thingi, that GeneiM 
Savary had told him that the robbers belonged to another tribe^ 
or rather section of a tribe, the greater Ouffias, who lived at the 
foot of the Atlas, at a distance from the little Ouffias, who Were 
encamped jinder the cannon of the French outpo^S^^,, The 
general added, that the chief of the farther section ili|||;|{|iirned 
him the articles stolen ; and yet, when M. Pichon mfit ^ the 
l6th to remonstrate with the general in favour of the sheik Rabia, 
Savary refused to reprieve the prisoner. He refused likewise the 
solicitations of the aga of the Arabs, and those of the sheik of the , 
Kreshpa tribe, who w'lote to bim demanding Rabia’s liberation. 

** * You bave punished innocent roen,’^ said the Kreshna chief ; * men 
who were under your protection : this is all as we could wish ; it will 
teach others not to trust themselves to you. But if you proceed in tfik 
manner, you will have no inore provisions. We know that you can get 
them from France : we only pity those of our countrymeli who are with 
you.* *’ — Pichon, p. 13(5. 

On the 19 th, the day of R|jjia’s execution, M. Pichon mqde a 
last effort to save the unfor^ulate sheik. He wrote a co.nfideiitiql 
letter (the affair being out of his competence, he could not interfere 
ofikually) entreating the general to stqy the blow: He teli^’ hiip 
that the natives ought not to fie brought befbre a council War, 
except for violence committed against the persons 'or property of 
Frenchmen. The persons robbed w^re s&angftTs, The law of 
the $th Brumaire concerns military men, gifiUy of treason against 
France. The sheik was not in this case. It was i)pt proved by 
the proceedings that tbe^sheik had either connived at the robhyry^ 
or concealed the robbers, who took refuge among n distant tribOic 
which had since refunded the value of the stolen articles to the last 
crown. General SaWy remained infinxible.^ Two days after 
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the execution (!) he answered M . Pichon’s lettcri In it he contends 
that, as the sheik had been appointed by the aga of the Arabs, 
who himself holds his commission from the general, the sheik was 
{tnswerabre to the Matter for every crime that occurred within his 
tribe ; that there was no other sheik over the distant fraction ’of 
the tribe ; that Rabia yiust have know'ii of the robbery*, which was 
committed, on the road, in open day ; that he had rent from his 
prison his own^brother to the place where t}ie robbers had taken 
refuge, and had writleii to them to return the effects, in order to 
save his head, which request was complied with on the following 
day, a proof that the other fraction of his tribe still obeyed him.” 
We demur luire to tlie correctness of the general’s logic; for 
without obeying him, they might wish to save the lifii of a coun- 
tryman, a sheik and u marabout. And then,” adds the general, 
the bodies of two soldiers of our foreign legion were found in 
his camp, one of which had the appearance of having been be- 
headed the day before.” This last cliarge, we must observe, was 
not known on the 7th, w'hen the destruction of the tribe was per- 
petrated, The order of the day concerning the expedition says 
nothing of it, and it was only after the massacre tl^at the bodies 
were discovered, Tlu‘y were those of two men who had pre- 
viously signified their intention of deserting. One of them was 
dressed as an Arab, and was killed by the French themselves in 
the action, l^his is admitted by the Duke of Hovigo himself in a 
subsequent letter to M . Pichon, in which \n) calls the massacre of 
the Ouffias a petite cclidNjJhurte,^^ a litthi linrly-burly. — Pichon, 
Appendix, p. 401. How the otiu’r deserttir, who was recognized 
by his regimental trousers, (fame by his death, was not known ; 
but M. Pichou lieard it distinctly slatcKl on the trial, that the two 
men had deserted on the evening of the 6th. The massacre took 
place on the iiiorniiig of the 7th. It is therefore most probable that 
both were killed in the indiscriminate* slaughter. There is 
nothing in all this sufficient to criminate the sheik ; there was 
hardly even time for him to kiiow iliat the two deserteis were in 
his camp. One passage in SavaryV letter to ]M. Pichon is sin- 
gularly inconsistent. dwells upon the necessity of holding 
the various sheiks rigorously responsible for the behaviour of their 
tribes ; otherwise,” says lie, every time one of my soldiers is 
killed, I should te obliged.to put a w hole tribe to fire and sword, 
^vhicli would be the® worst of all expedients.” And yet in tin? 
instance in question^ he had for a mere robbery in the day-time, iin- 
. accompanied by loss of life or limb, firs^. of nil put a whole tribe* 
to fire and sword, and aftcrw'ards tried and beheaded the sheik on 
the score of his responsibility; for on that plea alone, stretched to 
the utmost, coul(} Habit\ be at all impeached. 

If w'C pass from Algiers to Oran, we find matters quite as bad, 
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or rather worse. * It is stated^ in d very remarkable order of the 
flay of the 5lli June, J8"J2, that the general-in-chief 

has learnt, from trust-worthy reports, that scjrcral natives have clis 
a])|>rarc(1 in the prisons, and have been put to death without trial. The 
general therefore rei^inds the officers of every rank in the army, as W'ell 
as flic nicii*undcr their orders, that they arc ll)und to refuse their agency 
to any excefition of which the seiftcncc of the court is not previously 
read to the culprit in presence of the assembled troop?; for without this 
formality, they would he held accomplices of murder, and liable to cri- 
minal jjrosccution, as much as those who had given the orders for the 
execution. All officers, civil and military, arc bound to give informa- 
lion against such acts," * 

M. Piclion distinctly states that several clandestine executions 
had takf'ii place at Oran, and were the cause of fliis order of the 
day. — p. I 'jfj. But why was there no public investigation, no ex- 
emplary pnnislunont of deeds wdiich the general justly qualifies 
as niiirdeis r ‘‘ J"lic press,” says M. Piclion, was silent on the 
subject.’’ Would it have been silent in Ihigland ? Would it not 
Jiave dragged the guilty before parliament and the public, suppos- 
ing the government to have been remiss ii its duty ? But in France, 
the newspapers and the public seem to take very little notice of 
any act of oppression commilte<l by their countrymen in conquered 
countries. A distant foreigneu* has little chance indeed of redress 
from that quartf'r. There is a piistaken feeling of nationality in 
bhance, which stiflt^s llu' principle of justice. , 

At Oran, tin? .system of {vj^ror seems to have been in full force. 
Ill September, 18.11, a merchant from Morocco, called Valen- 
tiano, was b(dieaded witlioiit any tnul ; his property, amounting 
to 20,000 francs, w'as seized and confiscated. M. Pichou re- 
claimed it for tbe widow and heirs, but in vain.-^j-pp. 179, 180. 
M . J^ichou questioned M. Ban achin, the civil intciidaiit at Oran, 
who knew nothing of the particulars. In fact. General Boyer 
uninilled M. Barrachin’.s ac4, and did as he pleased. He arrested 
a Moor, culled Selim Codja, who w'as attached to the civil admi- 
nistration, and sent him to Algiers, where the gencral-in-chief pul 
him in prison, but where, M. Pichon sever could find out.-’«-p.^4. 
The foreign vice-consuls, English and Spanish, at Oran, have had 
.strong reasons to complain of the overbearing conduct of the 
military authority at that place, — pp. 178. 4 lO, There was an 
evidently hostile feeling towards the EngAsh commercial ageiiyt.s, 
both at Oran and Algiers, which M. Piclipn deprecates. The 

terminating party, which of course is as bitterly inveterate 
against England and every thing English as it was under Napo- 
leon, liave reproached M. Pichon for his friendly relations with 
the English coihsul — • ♦ , 
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relations which were always Vithin the limits of strict official in- 
tercourse. I did not think that our interests and our duties towards a 
friendly and almost allied powfer, ought to be sacrificed to old animosi- 
'"ties of the empire^ animsities •which areas lasting and as inveterate as c»er, 
and of which 1 have had proofs at Algiers, had 1 not already been ac- 
quainted with their spirit. On iny arrival at Algiers, 1 found the affairs 
relative to the English agJnts on the point of an explosion prepared by 
the passions * ** 1 ha^e alluded to. My conduct in these matters has ob- 
tained me the approbation of the government."-- 'pp. 1 14, 1 lo. 

Considering the friendly and amicable spirit which marks the 
dispositions of the immense majority of the British nation towards 
the French, 7i is painful for an Englishman to read passages like 
this, indicative of the intensely malignant spirit of a certain party 
among our neighbours, who seem as if they could never either for^ 
get or forgive the share we had in the overthrow of the empire. 
Fortunately, we believe this feeling is confined, in a great degree, 
to the Bonapartists ; and as these die off in succession, we would 
fain hope that the spiiit which animates them will die out alto- 
gether.* 

At Bona, tljc other principal French settlement on the coast, 
we find the same arbitral} system pursued as at Oran. After the 
French regained possession of the place, with the assistance of 
some Turks, in March, they seized the goods in the w^are- 
houses of the inhabitants, whom the Bey of Constantina had 
forced to leave the place under •pain of death. These goods 
.have been seized as cpaves,'t and sold without any formality.''^ 
A Moorish merchant, El Larby, rc&iding at Algiers, had had for 
two years, in the warehouse o/a Frank at Bona, 1 1,000 buffalos' 
horns, which lui was waiting for the departure of the bey's army for 
Constantina, to have shipped for Algiers. They were seized 
after the rcluw of the French, and sold at half the invoice price, 
taken to Algiers, and again shipped for Marseilles, under the eyes 
of the legitimate owner. After many fruitless applications, M. 
Picbon obtained a promise that the produce of the sale at Oran 
should be reimbursed to El Larby — “ about one-third of the value 
of the goods at Marseilles. These things occurred before the 
arrlvakof General Monk d’Uzer at Bona.” — p. 140. Not satis- 


• The Memoirs of Marshal Ney exhibit symptoms of this spiiit. We '\ere amazed 
to find revived in thcm%ie old sturies^ulth which Bonuparie used to gull the Parisians, 
such as of the bales of infected cotton, said to have been thrown on the coast of France 
in order to introduce ilie plague into that country in 1804 , while tlic army of invasion was 
encamped on thefoastof ili\ channel, coupled with tlie, observation of the Moniteur ; — 

** The Englisb cannot conquer us with the sword, 11103 ’ altack us with the plague !*’ 
f A French law term, which means chattels or moveable {iroperty, abandoned and 
uncluiiiicd, and which as such fall to the crown. A Ca|>taiii Jiissef, a Turkish auxiliary 
of the French, committed many atrocities at Bona, lie (ut olf heads and massacred 
a whole Arab tribe by mitah l-^Kchon, Appendix, p. 441. 
t'PichoD^ p. 139. 
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iitMl with the seizure of moveabtes, the agents of the donminc 
wanted to sequestrate the houses too, under the pretence that as 
the owners were absent, the property fell to the domaine, M. Pi- 
rhoii indignantly resisted the monstrous |^lea. Mliny houses, 
however, were occupied pro tempore, as at Algiers, for want of 
barracks. , * , 

“ At Oran, all the property of tlie absent Moors, as well, as that of the 
Turks and of the corp^prations, has been seized in (Hie name of the c/o- 
wciincj and as there is hardly a Moor left in the place, and we have 
taken their last mosque, our seizures include nearly the whole of the 
town. The buildings must he falling to ruin, after ^vc have burnt 
300,000 rafters.” — Pichoti, p. 284. • 

From fifteen to twenty Moors, Turks and Arabs, of all ages, 
were arrested at Bona* and shipped for MarseiMes, where they 
were detained in the Fort St. Jean. They were accused of being 
accomplices in the conspiracy of September, 1S31, when the 
French detachment was massacred by the Turkish auxiliaries, in 
consequence, it \\ as said, of a blow in the face being given to a Turk. 
Among these wi're four brothers, natives of Bona, who had been 
seized at Tunis at the request of the French consul there, and 
sent by him to Algiers, where three of them were confined in 
a dungeon, au secrei, for three months: each had with him a 
son of from eight to ten years of age. M. Pichon, on visiting 
the prison, saw then), and had their names registered. “ Till 
then, there had been no registeV kept in the prison; no written 
order was required for the detention of prisoners; a simple 
verbal order, emanating from various individuals under the name 
of police, was sufiicient authority. • 1 insisted that no one should 
be received in the prison without a written order.” — p. 142. 
These three brothers were soon after sent to Marseilles, where 
they met the fourth, who was accompanied by his*thrce children. 
M. Rey, an advocate of Marseilles, (the same, w'c believe, who 
W'as several yeais in this country, and wrote a “ Comparison of the 
Judicial Institutions of France and England,” which w'as reviewed 
in an early number of this journal,) obtained, after much praise- 
worthy exertion, the liberation of the four brothers, by aij oj^er 
from the minister at war, in September, 1832. In fact their 
innocence was beyond a doubt; but they, on their part, com- 
plained. in a memorial addressed {o the kihj|, forw'aided from 
Marseilles by M. Rey, that several vaUable effects they had 
about their persons when arrested, had been takgn from them ! 
By a letter from the Duke of Kovigo, it appeared the effects had 
been sold by an interpreter attached to head-quarters, who for- 
warded the produce, 1330 francs, to Marseilles. M. Key, how- 
ever, very naturally cfemanded the proof that the effects w ere only 
sold for 1330 francs. ” I do not think that it is conforryablc *to 
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the military penal code, to detSiin, without an inventory, tlie eft'ectb 
of the accused/’ — Pichon, p. 142 — 144. 

^ Such,” resumes M. Pichon, are the facts, however grave, of which 

France has scarcely been informed What can be the motive of 

the silence maintained by so many sufferers in these transactions } 1 say 
it loudly: their silence cj^n only be explained by the terrov which the 
}>arty 1 have so often mentioned inspires. When I was Algiers, the 
natives were afraid to address themselves directly to the French govern- 
ment. There have only appeared at Algiers, cVer since our concpicst, 
two acts emanating, from the king’s government — the act which insti- 
tuted the civil intendance, and the one which abrogated it, six months 
after. Since then, every* thing has been replaced under a pure and 
simple military occupation, and the latitude of power implied by that sys- 
tem is enough to inspire every one with just apprehensions. By letters 
from Algiers, of "December, 1 832, it appears that Ben Turk i a, the Arab 
writer to the municipality, and his brother, being suspected of having 
forwarded the letters from the aga'of the Arabs, which reached Paris in 
October, have been molested, and even, it is said, put in prison — a thing 
I can hardly believe.” — pp. 146, 147. 

We will now proceed with the external policy of the Duke of 
Rovigo’s administration. The massacre of the Ouftias took place 
in April, In the following mouth the whole Arab and Kabylc 
populations of the little Atlas w^ere in arms against the French. 
So much for the salutary effects of a severe example” upon 
which Savary had reckoned, general took it into his head 

^to send an armed part} to cut hay in the Metidja plain. Tw’enty- 
nine men of the parly were cut off‘ ,by the Arabs and killed, and 
the rest were dispersed. The general had communicated his 
intention of rccannoilriug in t*he Metidja to the aga of the Arabs, 
who told him that this was a violation of the promise made by 
General Bertljezenc, wdio had engaged not to send out armed 
parties except to repel aggressiojis ; that the Kabyi(\s of tlie 
mountains would be alarmed and collect their forces, ami then the 
Arabs of the plain would be unable to resist them ; that the con- 
sequences would be the loss of many lives, and the ruin of«thc 
people of the Metidja, of Coleah, Bleda, &c. This letter of 
tlic- aga is extremely sciisiUe and well written, and gives a very 
favourable idea of the writer. — Pichon, Appendix, p. 4.50. Pre- 
vious to this, the aga’s lieutenant, Hamido, had gone round the 
different tribes, a*k far as M*jdeyali, to invite the chiefs to a con- 
fu’ence with the aga* at Colcali. They came on the appointed 
day, and expiesscd tiieir desire to live in peace with the French, 
provided the latter would keep their troops quiet in their canton- 
ments. The Arab chiefs agreed also to send a deputation to 
Algiers, according to the general’s invitation ; but the Kabylcs of 
tl^e mountains coiMitantly refused, saying, tliat if the general had 
any thing to communicate to them, he might do it through the 
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jga. — Report oj Hamid&s mission in^Pichon^ s Appethdix^ p. 433-5. 
I'iuj Duke of Rovigo, irritated by the loss of tlie reconnoitring 
part^, planned an expedition by sen to the eastward of Cape 
Matifou^ in order to take the refractory tribes of the^ Ysser in 
the rear. The troops were embarked ; but the expedition, which 
according Jo Genefal Brossard had no (j|iancc of success, was 
abandoned. , The aga, disgusted ^nd compromised with his conn-* 
trynieii by all this, repeatedly tendered his resignation/ which was 
refused. He wrote a desponding letter to M. Pichon in August, 
which the latter did not receive at Paris till the following October. 

All good men,’* says the aga, arc in consternation at your depar- 
ture, because when yon were at Algiers you were constantly op()Oscd to 
injustice. The general does not listen to my councils. He makes no 
distinction between friends and enemies. The heads of* tribes have as- 
sembled to day, those who arc partisans of peace and friendly to the 
French 3 there is a great fermentation between them and the tribes who 
are in open revolt. The former have written a letter to the King of 
France, which 1 here inclose ; we pray you to deliver our petition to 
him — he is our sultan ; you will tell him all our distresses 5 his majesty 
has a feeling licart, and wall not allow injustice to be coiomittcd against 
his subjeetvS.*’ — Vivhon, Appendix, p. 4.02. 

The Duke of Rovigo,” says General Brossard, ought either to have 
given his full confidence to the aga, as General Bcrthezenc had done, or 
accepted his resignation, instead of endeavouring to establish his own 
influence by a system of secret espionnage, full of artifice and craft j a false 
system, which, however suited to the Arabs, who are expert masters in this 
line, opened a door to intrigues against the aga, and destroyed hisautho- • 
rity without benefiting ours 3 a disastrous system, wbicb probably drove 
ihe aga at last to (Iclection and treasem. , And with all this crooked mode 
of proceeding, the general, from the luonlli of May, when hostilities 
began, till tlie following October, never bad any accurate information of 
the movements of the tribes, but was, on the contrary, either lulled by 
the re|)orts transmitted to him, or kept in a state of false alarm from ap- 
piehcnded attacks.”— il/w/oi/r, pp. 21, 22. 

At last, on the of October, General Savary went out to 
attack the Arabs, who bad assembled at Boufarik, about tw'elve 
miles from Algiers. They weic soon dispersed. On the same 
iliiy he sent unexpectedly a body of im.‘n upon Coleah, whure ibe 
aga Mahi-Ecldin resided. The latter, who had been long aware 
of the unfavourable feeling existing against him, had run away ; 
hut some of his relatives were seiised as hosfages. His lieu- 
tenant, Hamido, being threatened with a court-martial, absolutely 
died of fright in prison. I’he people of IJleda, who had been 
for a twelvemonth left U? themselves, alarmed at these demonstra- 
tions of the French, sent a deputation, consisting of the sheiks 
Massaoud and Arbi ben Moosa, and applied to the sheik of the 
Kreshna tribe, who seems to have been»again on good terms wi|ti 
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the general-in-chief, to obtavu a safc-cbnduct for them. The 
general granted it, and the sheiks came to Algiers. 

“ The two sheiks were accused, says the Moniteur Algerien, of in- 
tending to Violate thdir engagements, although they had received pre- 
viously niueh money from the general-in-cbief they were also accused 
of being participators in the assassination of thd* sixty artillerymen, at 
the time of General Clauzel's expedition to Medeyah, in 1830. The 
general made alio his dispositions ; the gendarmes were concealed near 
the audience-room, where he received the depiftatiou. Ue then asked 
the sheik of the Kreshiias whether he would be responsible for the per- 
sonal satisfaction which he required of the people of Bleda. The sheik 
begged to bo excused. ‘ Then,’ said the general, ‘ / withdraw the safe- 
conduct ; and entering t\ic andicnce-room, where the deputation was 
assembled, ' I shall detain the two sheiks, Massaoud and Arbi ben Moosa, 
as hostages. you (addressing himself to the rest of the deputation) 
execute iny ordeis, they shall be released.’ ” — Bt'ossard, p. 88. 

The people of .Bleda, on hearing of this, became furious. 
They took up arms, intending to defend themselves. Meantime 
** the two sheiks were brought before a court-martial, tried, found 
guilty, and executed. Their friends in the country revenged themselves 
upon the sheik El Kreshna, burnt his house, seized his cattle, women 
and children, and the sheik thought himself lucky to escape to Algiers.” 

This occurred in November, 1830. At the beginning of 
December^ 4,000 men marched against Bleda. This tvas the 
fourth time the PVencli had \i:dted that nnfoitunatc town, and the 
second time they had plundcied it. It uas now entirely de- 
‘ serted. Tiio houses iiiid gardeiig suffered in default of the 
owners. ** Letters from Algiers, of the 9th December, an- 
nounced that of a parly of*oId men, women and children, who 
had taken refuge in the marabut, or sanctuary, of Sidi el Kebir, 
about a mile beyond the town, thirty were put to the sword.^* — - 
Pichon, p. 01/3. 

And thus the work of regeneraliou in Norlliern Africa pro- 
ceeds! We say “ piocceds,” for altliough our authorities do not 
come further than the beginning of 1833, \et the occasional para- 
graphs we have seen in the jmpers show that there has been no 
cjjange in the system sin\;e. Lrom these we have learned, that 
the French garrison at Oran was in a stale of continual hostilities 
with the Arabs outside, notwitlislamling that whole Arab tribes 
had been destro)^ 3 d, and sl^eiks and marabouts decapitated, after 
Ouffia fashion.^ *Oran and Mustaganniin must be supplied 
with provisipiis by^sea. One letter from Oran, of the 8th of 

• Savary required of M. Pichon a credit of lono fiHiics a inonlli lor secret 
service nioiiej-. — Pichon, p. 46., 

t See exuacts from Prencli papers, in llic 2'imes, Jd June, Si9ili August, 51h 
OctQber, etc. passim, ^ ^ r 
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September lai>t^ ended with tiiese words: The little traffic that 
was curried on along this coast by Moorish barges has been an* 
nihilatcd. We carry tiolhing but desolation and misery to all the 
points at which we land.” During the summer^ we* heard of 
another military expedition to Bleda; of stragglers being mur- 
dered ; of l^he Aralj« having resumed the otlensive on all the 
French line, yiid iiaving even passed it; of flieir attempting to set 
hre to the forage inaguzines at Birkadeni; of theibsiir (Vising the 
baking establishment*at Kooba, and advancing to the camp of 
Deli Ibrahim and the plain of Staneli, almost wjthin cannon-shot 
of Algieis ! Against all this is only' to be set the capture of Bou- 
jeiah, another town on the coast. And tlfis is the frfurth year of 
the French occupation ! 

Meantime France is annually spending about twenty millions 
of francs, besides losing some thousand men, to retain a pos- 
session, the whole revenue of M’hich, including the sequestra- 
tions,'^ does not exceed a million and a half! This is a system 
evidently ruinOus to all parties. The French ought to give up 
every idea of extending their conquests along the coast or in the 
interior, or of extensive colonization, at least for years to come. 
Moderate ganisons ought to be kept in tlie towns on the coast, 
commerce encouraged, and fiiendly relations entered into with 
the Arabs of the plains, as between neighbour and neighbour. 
The Arabs are a fine intelligent race, miich more manageable 
and humane than the Kahyles,*and they have a keen sense of 
justice and of the saeredness of oatlis. • 

And what do the Arabs re*quirc in order to become friendly? 
That the French shoulil not cross in arms a certain line of de- 
marcation, and should let them graze their cattle in peace, in the 
plains of which their ancestors have been possessed from time 
immemorial. Establish friendly relations with tlK;m, and they 
will form your advanced guard against the Kabyles, who must be 
left ill quiet |)ossessioii of their mouiitaiiis. By degrees the 
Arabs will acquiie a taste for the arts of Europe, and thus civi- 
lization and commerce will extend; but this must be the work of 
peace. The Arab race is, we believe, yet called to high desti- 
nies; it is not corrupt or degenerate like that of the OsiAaiiTfs, 
but fresh and vigorous, as in its youth. A great Arab power is 
rising in the East, and the W estern Arabs iiiay^one day or other 
rival their Asiatic brethren. From MViunt Taurus in Asia Minor, 
to Cape Canlin on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, the Arab radc 
and the Arab language cvxteiul paramount, in it u(?t the interest 
of European nations to establish a friendly intercourse with this 

* Among the items of the revenue is one which ou^t not to figure on the budget of 
a civilized govcrnuient. ItYs the fdrming of the t^x on courtesans, which is Jet by 
contract, the lessee paying the domuiiic l,a 60 francs per month. * 
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most illustrious, most numerous, and most' intellectual among 
Mohammedan nations ? M. Pichon says — 1 have never seen 
any human countenances in which the character of manly inde- 
pendence is niore®strikingly depicted than in those of the Arabs 
of North Africa.” 

There are, General Brossard observes* only three means of 
obtaining^ security for the Fsench possessions on the coast of 
Algiers. 1. By forming an impassable liijc of fortifications and 
posts around the territory we wish to occupy. 2. By driving 
back (refou/antythe tribes far beyond the little Atlas. By ob- 
taining the submission or alliance of the nearer tribes, in order 
to make of tjiem a biirrier against the aggression of the more 
remote ones. The first plan the general declares to be im- 
practicable, ”,excei3t on a very small scale; the second he deems 
absolutely impossible; the third, which is the safest, the least 
expensive, and the most consonant to justice and humanity, must 
therefore be resorted to. May the French government adopt it, 
ere it be too late ! It has committed many other errors in the 
attempt to establish this colony, some of them betraying the 
grossest ignbraiice of the first principl<^ of colonization, but 
which we have left ourselves no room to dwell upon. We hope 
that to these is not to be added the precious scheme of convert- 
ing Algiers into a penal colonji! Bad as was the civilization 
communicated to Africa by the Algerine pirates, we think it in- 
finitely preferable to that whicli w^ould result from making her 
shores the receptacle for the denizens of the bagms at Brest and 
1 onion. It is to be hoped that the result of the deliberations 
of the Commission now sitting at Paris to decide on the future 
course to be followed w'ith regard to Algiers, will be an entire 
suppression of the system of arbitrary military administration 
w'hich took Ks rise during the Republic and the£mpire, and the 
adoption of one more consonant to the ideas of a constitutional 
country, and one which has always piejued itself on being fore- 
most in the career of civilization. We trust that there is no 
foundation for the report of another formidable military expedi- 
preparation, destined to proceed in the spring 
against the Bey of Constantina. 

M. Pichon has rendered a great service to humanity in pub- 
lishing his work* * It is replete with valuable and curious infor- 
mation, and the appendix particularly so. We have felt one con- 
solation in reading the afflicting details which it contains, and that 
is, in the reflection \hat such a book coi\ld not have seen the light 
under Napoleon’s rule, although oppressions much more enor- 
mous were then practflied in conquered countries. The public 
exposure of injustice is ji great step towartls correction. 
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Aet. V. — Correspo7idauce de Victor Jacqucmont avec sa faniilky 

ct plmieurs dc ses amis, pendant son voyage dans t hide* (1838 

— 18, '32.) 2 toni. 8vo. Paris, 1834. i , 

'riii2iiic have been few books of travels whose aimoiiiicement pro- 
duced a iiior#3 lively fensatiou in France and England than the 
Letters of Victor Jacqueinont; interest in tne subject combined 
with interest in the author to excite curiosity ; Indiaiwith its thou- 
sand associations of ancient grandeur and modern importance, of 
natural wonders and political value, was joined with the sympathy 
necessarily felt in the fate of a young naturalist, who, in the 
prime of life, fell a victim to science. Perliaps it is because ex- 
pectation was raised too high that we close the volumes with some- 
what of disapiKiiiitment, and that, though amused, iuijtructed, nay 
in many instances delighted, we feel that a something is w anting 
which w'e had hoped to find. Let us not however prove queru- 
lous critics, but take the goods the gods provide us,” enjoy 
what we have, and bear the absence of what we have not, as best 
we may. Por one omission the editor is responsible, and as he 
is alive to answer fur himself, w^e may venture to tomplain of 
it; no memoir of Jacquemont is prefixed to the collection, and 
we arc left to gather the circumstances of his early life from the 
few hints that occur in his Correspondence. From these we 
learn that he was born in Paris, A. D. 1801, received an excel- 
lent education, in }outh manifested a strong attachment to the 
natural sciences, had an oportiiiiity of indulging his taste by being 
sent, apparently on some coiimiercial business, to Haiti and 
North America, became an ideologists in the school of Destutt 
Tracy, joined in Paris some metaphysico-political club, and 
stored his mind with all the sense and all the nonsense that mark 
ilie philosophy of La Jeune France. It is understood that it was 
to the high opinion entertained by the late Bjiron Cuvier of his 
merits as a naturalist, that his selection for the important mission 
with w'hich he wj^s entrusted by the Museum of Natural History 
at Paris w as mainly owing. The appointment was highly honour- 
able to all the parties concerned — to the judgment of the distin- 
guished naturalist who recommended llim — to Jacquemont liiBf- 
sclf — and to the French government, for the liberality with which 
it furnished the means of enabling him to fulfil* tjm objects of his 
expedition, which were to investigate and ccollect materials for 
die natural history of India in all its departments. When shall w e* 
liave to say so much for "a government intiniildy more interested 
in India, and to which the natural sciences ought to be more im- 
portant ? 

At the period wht^i Jacqucmont prepared to undertake his 
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iaiportanl task, there were certain opinions received as aphorisms 
by the liberal politicians of France, to which he had yielded im- 
plicit faith, [t was held to be a self-evident truth that intense 
selfishness characterized the policy of England in public, and the 
conduct of the English in private; that insular arrogance ren- 
dered us the tyrants rather than the masfors of thf sea, made us 
reserved towards afl foreigi^rs, inspired us with a haughty jea- 
lousy, always^disagreeable, and frequently offensive; that in India 
our dominion was a nuisance which ought to be abated, but 
that its duration depended on the will of Russia, the speedy ap- 
pearance of whose forces at the passes of the Indian Caucasus 
was a consummation devoutly to be wished, and speedily to be 
obtained.” Full of these notions, Jacquemont arrived in England; 
the treatment which he received from Sir Alexander Johnston 
and other members of the Asiatic Society, w'as well calculated to 
remove his prejudices, but on the other hand, the difficulties and 
delays he experienced in obtaining his passport, from the lords of 
Leadenhall Street, counterbalanced the impressions produced 
by the kindness of his scientific friends. For this Jacquemont 
was probably as much to blame as the Directors; they could 
scarcely have imagined that a single Frenchman, even though his 
tall gaunt figure reminded them of the last of the knights-errant, 
would contest with them the empire of India ; still less would 
they have mistaken his packing cases for parks of artillery, or his 
dissecting knives for a sup|)4y of military w'eapons ; they pro- 
bably doubted the object of his mission, regarding him either 
as a Russian emissary, or the •bearer of some secret treaty to 
Runjeet Sing and the rulers of the Afghans ; he perhaps w'as less 
explanatory than he should have been, especially with persons 
to whom scientific missions are by no means familiar. Jacque- 
mont manifestly felt that his objects, if not sus]:^cted, w^ere liable 
to suspicion ; this appears evident in the letter ne addressed from 
London to Sir John Malcolm, which we insert entire, as it has 
not yet been published. 

To Sir John Malcolm, &c. 

** -tilt is in the name of science, and under the auspices of Sir A. John- 
ston, that 1 take the liberty of writing to Sir John Malcolm, without 
having the honour^of his personal acquaintance. The accomplishment of 
a scientific tournhrough India has been entrusted to me by the Royal 
^Museum of Natural History at Paris, and I am about to undertake it. 
The researcjjes to which my attention must be directed relate exclusively 
to natural history ; \rue, that is not the s^jccies of study and labour by 
which Sir «T. Malcolm has so much aided in making India known to the 
literati of Europe, but all branches of human knowledge are closely con- 
nected, and in the eyes of those who lose not «ight of their noblest aini« 
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their moral tendency, lead equally to the same end, — at a time more or 
less near, — their useful application to the promotion of the happiness of 
the huuinii race. 1 hope, then, that General Malcolm will grant the 
precious aid of his enlightened counsel and generou% support to an un- 
known stranger, who waits them with respect, and will receive them 
with gratitude. • 

A French %hip will convey me to Pondichcray, where 1 shall arrive 
in January, 18291 There I intend to m^ke no delay. The surrounding 
territory, and generally al] that part of Coromandel, haVe been often 
visited by naturalists. I shall therefore proceed without delay from Pon- 
dicherry to Madras, and thence by sea to Calcutta. Calcutta being the 
chief seat of the English power, it is there 1 must expect to meet men of 
learning, to visit collections, to learn what is alrendy known, 'and to find 
out what arc the matters that remain uninvestigated. I reckon for this 
purpose on a residence of from two to three months in that city, of which 
1 will take advantage to commence the necessary study of Hindustani 
and Persian. 

My desire at first was to proceed from Calcutta to Delhi, which I 
knew to be very easy, and thciice by the route which Forster followed in 
1783, with the caravans that go to Cashinccr, into that valley itself, 
or to the upper Indus at Attock. 1 w’ould liave devoted two or three 
years to the exploring the upper tributaries of this river, visiting Pechfi- 
war, Cabul, and other places, where th.e rapid journey of Elphinstone 
did not permit him to make collections in natural history; and finally 1 
would have returned to the European scttleuicnts, down the banks of the 
Lind, by Moultan to Tatta or Hyderabad, where I expected it would be 
possible to einhark for Eombay. • 

did not hide from myself the difTicultics of such a tour; Elphin- 
stnne’s narrative pointed them out /clearly enough ; but though the ob- 
stacles seemed sufficiently great, they did not appear insurmountable ; 
and I hoped that 1 should he the first to dkplore this virgin country, as 
yet unreached by science. 

The information 1 have received in London compels me to renounce 
this hope ; the acc^^unts agree too generally in proving to me the habi- 
tual state of anarchy anil brigandage among the Afghans ; and security 
is necessary for a traveller who must form large collections. It would 
be of little use to escape with life, if, after several years of labour and 
research, he should he plundered, and lose all the results of his toils. 

** Sir J. Malcolm, whose high office in the part of the British empire 
bordering on these countries must give liim»hcttcr information of 
internal condition than any one else can possess, would perhaps favour 
me with his opinion respecting the hopes first entertained of the pos*> 
sibility of visiting them. , • 

‘Mf I must renounce them, I have determinechto devote all my time 
and all my resources to explor|pg the coasts of Malabar and the long * 
chain of the Western Ghauti. This territory, natArally circumscribed, 
forms a kind of geographical unity, favourable under many points of 
view to the studies of a naturalist. The establishment to which I belong 
])os8esses in its immense qpllections a very small number of natural pro- 
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dactions belonging to this part of India. It has also been greatly neg- 
lected hitherto by the English naturalists. The geological museums in 
London^ sufficiently rich already in collections from Nepaul and the 
Himalaya^ are abstlutely destitute of specimens from the rocks of Mala- 
bar. The zoology, with the exception of that belonging to the coast, 
is hut little known, and the voluminous worksewe have on the Flora of 
I this country, such as* the Hortiis Malabaricus of Rhcdde, bear all the 
marks of the imperfect state of botany at the time tficy were written, 
and no longer satisfy the demands of this science. 

Finally: there is one circumstance that induces me to adopt this 
resolution, already nearly fixed, namely, that it will make me begin the 
painful and laborious part of my journey through the provinces governed 
by Sir J. IVlaJcolm, and that it will permit me to enjoy the advantages of 
his noble protection. 

“ Giving qp my visit to Cabul, should 1, in nry route from Calcutta to 
Bombay, take the road by Delhi or Agra, or should I not rather take a 
more direct line to the south of this great curve ? 

These are the doubts that I respectfully submit to the consideration oi 
Sir John Malcolm. Sir A. Jolinston leads me to hope that the general 
will kindly solve them, and guide me by his counsel through this vast 
country. The kind and dear Johnston adds, that tlie slowness of my 
voyage from France to PondicheiTy (slowness occasioned by a projected 
delay of some weeks at the isle of Bourbon) will doubtless permit me to 
receive Sir J. Malcolm's reply, if he would be r j kind as to send it under 
cover to the French governor. 

In addressing myself to the elevated and generous mind of the his- 
torian of India, 1 must not forget that §ir J. Malcolm holds an official 
station, and has duties to perform. I Would not trespass on his kind- 
ness, had 1 not the honour to inform^him that I liave obtained an official 
passport from the Honourable Court of Directors, granting me free pas- 
sage through all the territories of the Company. The innocent charac- 
ter of my pursuits would perhaps ensure me sufficient protection from 
the Company’s officers ; but I was anxious to have the special and formal 
assent of the*" Court of IJirectors, and it was granted me on the 25th of 
this month. 1 entreat Sir J. Malcolm to add his consent. 

Signed Victor Jacquemont, 
Travelling Naturalist to the Iloyal Museum of Natural History. 

London, June 30, 1828." 

A greater contrast can scarcely be conceived, than there is be- 
IwSen the sober formality of this letter, and the lively sketches oi 
life and manners addressed by the young naturalist to his famil} 
and friends, lie left Europe with high hopes, unconquerable 
spints, and a loveiof acTventure almost Quixotic, but with an 
* affectionate heart that clung fondly fp his family circle, 

“And dragged at each remove sf lengthening chain." 

These feelings, combined with no ordinary graphic powers, lend 
an irresistible charm to his little narratives ; they arc dashed ofl 
wuth an ease an[i freedom such as is rarefy seen ; their vis comica 
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frequently reminds irs of Criiikshank ;,like that admirable artist, 
lie extracts fun from every thing, even from subjects apparently 
the most hopeless ; like him, too, he has a moral in every jest, 
not the less effective because it is incidenta). In the letters 
now-published, Jacquemont rarely alludes to his scientific pur- 
suits ; consequently tltey have not anticipated the interest which 
all the naturmists of Europe must /cel in life publication of the 0 
valuable manuscripts whicli he sent to the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris; duplicates of which were forwarded by the 
French ministry to our government. It is on Uiese of course, 
whenever they appear, that his future reputation as a naturalist 
iniist mainly depend. The chief value of the presey^ collection 
rests on the account it gi\gs of our Indian possessions, the effects 
of our government oA the native population, the rcsqlt of recent 
efforts to diffuse the elements of civilization, and the future 
jirospccts of Jlindustan. On behalf of England, Jacquemont is a 
witness above suspicion ; his prejudices, which never wholly dis- 
appeared, were all against the British government; and it is 
sometimes amusing <o see how slowly and reluctantly, in the 
early part of his career, he yielded to the strong cvidenicc of facts, 
while ill some of his more recent letters he rallies his correspon- 
dents umnercifully for repeating opinions, wdiicli he had himself 
entertained a few months before. 

The process of Jacquemont’s conversion began at the first 
English settlement he visited, the? Cape of Good Hope ; there 
he discovers how honestly th(» British government had acted in • 
the abolition of the slave traded and how^ other powers had con- 
nived at its continuance. For this connivance indeed, be makes 
rather a lame apology; but “ liberar’ as he was, we shall too 
often sec that Jacquenioiit was willing to sacrifice justice to ex- 
pediency. ^ * 

** The abolition of the (slave) trade, which, accoriing to the terms of 
treaties, should cease in a year, but which the configuration of the coasts 
of Brazil will long protect against the vigilance of the English evuizers, 
will be the extinction of the (Brazilian) empire. I saw this horrible traffic 
close to me at Rio, where it is conducted off an immense scale. The 
sight produced in me feelings of horror, \^iqli will with difficulfjTSb 
effaced from my revolted mind. But he who wills the end, wills the 
means. Slavery is the sine qua non of the existence of Brazil, as well as 
of European rule over all the iiitertropical^arts o| America that are not 
greatly elevated above the level of the sea. • 

** As for our parts, if Cayenne and Bourbon h^ive prospered a little 
during late years. It is due smely to the connivance of the rulers of these 
colonics, not to say the avowed protection given to introducing cargoes 
of slaves. If I was in your place, my friend (Mr. V. de Tracy), 1 would 
endeavour to make my position subservient to the r^rcssion of crime. 
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Yon do not fear extreme parties in a good cause. Say, then, that the 
general cry of public opinion accuses our colonial government of criminal 
connivance in this trade. Say, you are convinced our colonies could not 
prosper without thi^ trade, and that their actual ])rospcrity is the strongest 
proof against the colonial administration. If it compelled obedience to 
the law, if it prevented the introduction of slj^vcs, the negroes would 
diminish progressively, can d these colonies, so far from in/proving, w'ould 
f fall into decay. The law which«has prohibited the tra(W has condemned 
the sugar islanfls to ruin. They arc not perislyngj on the contrary, they 
flourish 5 consequently, the lavv is not put into execution, * * 

^'The colossal ..extension of the British power is really a blessing to 
humanity ; there are, beyond a doubt, many iniquities, many odious frauds 
in its nationVil and colonial administration 3 but it every where proscribes 
gross horrors.^ It has especially waged war against this trade with good 
faith. Since the British became masters of the ^ape, not a single slave 
has been imported. The consideration due to the fortunes of the Dutch 
settlers, who form the great majority of the population of this colony, 
have as yet prevented the establishment of regulations for the final ex- 
tinction of slavery, and the emancipation of the children of the actual 
slaves 3 but they impose so many charges on the possession of slaves, that 
their support becomes too expensive for the proprietors to derive any 
profit from their original outlay. Slave- labour, therefore, becomes too 
dear to be lucrative, and it is their interest that induces the colonists not 
to regret much this horrible species of property.” 

At the island of Bourbon, Jacqueinont was destined to have a 
second of his axioms decisively refuted ; among other whimsical 
notions, he had taken it into his head that all accounts of storms, 
tempests, and hurricanes, were piihe inventions of travellers ; but 
the dreadful luirricaiie of February, 1S29, which, unluckily in his 
opinion, he witnessed from shore, convinced him that the dangers 
of wind and wave were not imaginary. Wc must, however, pass 
this and soine other incidents, and hasten to Calcutta, where our 
traveller was received with a generous kindness which completely 
reconciled him to the English character. His reception, indeed, 
was creditable, not merely to the distinguished individuals who 
eagerly vied with each other in showing attention to the stranger, 
but it was honourable to Britain as a nation. We happen to 
that all through Fiance, the affectionate manner in which 
Jacquemont was treated excited the most lively interest, and 
was more effectual in removing the old national jealousies than 
any thing that has opeurreU since the battle of Waterloo. Lord 
•William Bentinck, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Edward Ryan, and 
their respective fais.ilies, were foremost *iri the work of hospitality; 
England has long been aerquainted with the merits of these dis- 
tinguished men ; the portraits given of them by Jacquemont will 
extend their fame tliroughout Europe. « 
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"riic kind and flatterinj; reception wiiicb I found at niy first arrival 
has not ended in disappointment. The honourable recommendations 1 
bmiifriit have opened to me every respectable house. ISuch has been the 
foresight of my friends, that there is not a single man in (be country 
whom 1 have seen with pleasure and profit, to whom 1 had not a Euro- 
pean introduction. TJie bar, you know, is not so odious in England as 
it is in rrande. My present host, Mr. Pearso’t, who is the leader of 
is, from the nature of his functions, ^he man best acquainted with the 
character of the iuliabitrmts 3 and from the facts he relStcs, the opinions 
he expresses, as well as fYom the decisions of Sir Charles Grey, the chief 
justice, I learn a thousand interesting circumstances respecting the inha- 
bitants of this strange country, which mere observation could not teach 
me. * * * * ^ ^ 

** But the man who docs most honour to Europe in Asia, is he who 
governs it. Lord Bentiuck, on the throne of the Great Mogul, thinks 
and a(‘(s like a Quaker of Pennsylvania. You may easily guess th.at there 
are people who predict the destruction of the empire and the cud of the 
world, w'licu they see the temporary ruler of Asia take a ride without 
an escort, or set oli to his country-seat with an umbrella under his arm. 
Like you, my fiicnd (Mr. V. de Tracy), he long mingled in scenes of 
tumult and slaughter ; like you be hhs preserved pure and unsullied that 
flow'd* of humanity, which is so often withered by the habits of a mili- 
tary life, and leaves nothing in its place but good nature. Tried also in 
diplomacy, the most corruptinjif of all occupations, he has passed through 
the ordeal wdth the upright sentiments, the simple and sincere language 
of Franklin. I have been his guest at familky and 1 shall always reincin- 
hcr with pleasure and tender affectioft the long conversations 1 had with 
him. It seemed as if 1 w'as chatting with an old friend like yourself, . 
and when I reflected on the iriimcnsc pow'ei* of this excellent man, I re- 
joiced for the cause of huniamty. 

“ Lady William is very amiable and spirituellc. I had the pleasure of 
s[)eaking my own language with her, and a very lively pleasure it was. 

1 know not how she found out that, like most Frenchmen, I was a very 
coni Oatholic, and no very warm Christian j and as she \% rather devout, 
she tried to convert me. For my part, T am not become one whit better, 
and I fear that she is rather less sure of her success than she was before. 
J'his interlude has not been played at the es^eiise of the kindness she 

was disposed to show me 1 know not by what means 1 inspire 

these folks with so much ^confidence, hut they speak to me with open 
hearts of matters which lijey would hesitate to mention to one 
after years of acquaintance. They have the most favourable prepos- 
sessions ill favour of the rationality, the liberality qnd the independence 
of a Frenchman’s opinions. In the couiUiy, where Bspent six w'eekson 
a visit with fiir lOdward Ryan, one of the judges, I was next-dojor, or 
rather next-garden, neighbour to Sir Charles Grey, the c^jief justice — a 
man of first-rate talent in his difficult office of English Judge, and like- 
wise of the gravest appearance. Well ! he was the first to warn me that 
Lady Ryan was rather strict; and that, notwithstanding the knight’s 
good humour and wanti^f strictness, I might possibly find Sunday with 
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them rather dull: conseqiientlj^ he invited me to seek refuge with him 
that day, at least for dinner; to take a walk together, and have a game 
of chess in the evening, whilst his lady gawrnjs a little music. You 
may easily conceive/i my friend, how much I learned in these charming 
evening-parties, from a man who has for eight years administered justice 
in India, either at Madras or Calcutta. He war desirous that J should 
^witness some criminal twals of the natives, and 1 owe him^he honour of 
sitting for two days on the kwg s%cnch in the Supreme (ioiirt, which is 
here regarded as a matter of no little consc(iueiicc.'’ 

Jacquemont C9ntinued several months at Calciifta, husbanding 
his little resources, (for his salary was at first only OOOO francs 
(c£^ 240) per making himself acquainted with the splendid 

collection of Indian plants in the unrivalled Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta, and improving himself in the Hindustani and Persian 
languages. lie early noticed an absurdity to wliicli Sir G. C. 
Haughtou vainly endeavoured to direct the attention of govern- 
ment many years ago — the use of Persian instead of English in 
our law-courts. If it was the object of tlie rulers of India to im- 
pede effectually the administratioii of justice, assuredly no belter 
means could be found than to have all the proceedings conducted 
in a language of which judges, plaintiff’s and defendants are alike 
ignorant. The iiatuial effect of such a sapient piocess is the fos- 
tering a race of legal harpies, called vakeelsy that batten on the 
•crimes, follies and misfoiluiK s of their fellows. One of the most 
enlightened men that ever held office in India, lately declared in 
. our hearing, the cievision of lawsuits by the dice-box would be 
a blessing compared with the jiiHicial system at present esta- 
blished in the three prcsidcyicies.’’ This, however, is a subject 
too important to be treated incidentally, but u})on which we may 
have something to say before long. Wc must now return to our 
traveller. ^ 

-At Delhi, Jacquemont vvas introduced to that “ shadow of a 
shade,” the Great Mogul. This potentate, the lineal descendant 
of the mighty Timur, ^ith a string of sounding titles that would 
w'enry all the heialds-at-arms in Europe to pronounce, is a pen- 
sioner on British bounty for his daily. bread. “ How are the 
nrfgirity fallen! ” The author gives a very amusing account of his 
introduction at the imperial court, in a letter to his father. 

Delhi ill fine --Delhi is the most, hospitable part of India. Do you 
know what almost liappj-ncd to*nie this morning ? 1 have just missed being 
ffte light of I he world, the wisdom of' the state, or the ornament of the 
country; hut Stickily i got off for the frighjt. 'I'he explanation, which 
W’ill amuse you, is as follows: — The Great Mogul, Shah Mohammed 
Acbar Rhazi Badshah, &c. &e., to whom the British resident had sen! 
a petition for leave to present me to his majesty, graciously held a r/wr- 
hdr (court) to receive me. . Conducted to the audience by the resident^ 
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witli very passable 'pomp — a regiment* of infantry, a strong escort of 
cavalry, an entire army of domestics and attendants — I presented my 
respects to tlie cmpcrofflnvbo was pleased to confer upon me a khclaty or 
vest of honour, which was put on my back witU great ceremony under 
the inspection of the prime minister. . . . Then the emperor, (observe, 
if you please, that hc»is the direct descendant of Timur or Tamerlane,) 
with his owA imperial hands fastened to my hat (a grey hat), previously 
disguised as a turban by his vizier, ^ couple of jewelled ornaments. 1 
j)reserved a serious fane admirably during this imperfal farce, beciiuse 
there was no mirror in tlic audience-chamber, and the only part of my 
inascpieradc that 1 saw was rny legs in black pantaloons, escaping from 
the bottom of my Turkish robc-tle-chamhvv. The emperor inquired whe- 
ther there was a king in Fiance, and if he»spoke Eqi^ish ! He had 
never seen a Frenchman, except General Perron, who was his keeper 
formerly, when he was a ])risoner to the Mahrattas; and he appeared to 
pay infinite attention to the burlesque figure which resulted from my 
five feet eight inches (about six feet two inches English), without much 
thickness, from my long hair, my spectacles, and my oriental robe over 
my black dress. After half an hour he broke up the court, and I re- 
turned in pioeession with the resident. The drums beat a salute as I 
passed before the troops with uiy robe-de^ctiambre oi' embroidered muslin. 
Why were you not there to take pride in your posterity r 

“ Of course t^hah Mohammed Acbar Kliazi Badshuh is a venerable 
old man, and the most adorffcle. But the truth is, that he has a hand- 
some face, a fine white beard, and the appearance of a man who has 
long been unfortunate. The English have left him all the honours of 
royalty, and console him for the loiss of power by an annual pension of 
four millions of francs. Do not relate this history to my friends in the; 
club, and you will see them difcover in the carnival of 183,‘i or 1834, 
that my oriental costume is a very bad imitation, and 1 will then give them 
an account of the dress which they dccin so badly imitated. The resi- 
dent translated Victor Jacquemont, Naturalist and ^JVaveller, &c. into 
Mister Juhiiont, Su/ivb lia/tadour, which signifies, ‘ M. Jacquemont, n 
loril victorious in war,' and under this title 1 was actually proclaimed by 
the master of the ccreniomcs. This ‘ lord victorious in battles’ is busied 
here with matters far different from war. He poisons with arsenic and 
mercury the collections he has made during his last journey of four or 
five hundred leagues, and packs them up to leave them here behind him 
during his travels in the Himalaya. Variety of situation is not wanting 
in my wandering life. Here 1 never go out, in a carriage, in ryi^an- 
quin or on an elephant, without a brilliant escort of cavalry ; — such is 
politeness of my host. T dwell alone in a splendic] mansion, surrounded 
with superb gardens. I never dine out, except with the general or 
some other great lord, and my popularity is not on the decline. Never- 
theless, it is probable that I shall pass three months of n^t summer in a • 
smoky, filthy hut, on the dthcr side of the Himalaya.'' 

From the ancient capital of Mohammedan India, we next pro^ 
ceed to a new village, which bids fair to become the Cheltenham 
or Buxton of the Eak. . ^ 
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** Scmlah, Semla, Simla, Sin/lah, ad libitum. This place is, like Le 
Moiit crOr or Bagneres, the rendezvous of the rich, the idle and the ailing. 
The officer charged with the military, political, judicial and financial ad- 
ministration of this J)art of India, acquired by the English within the 
last fifteen years, deserted his palace in the plain about nine years ago, 
during the heats of a terrific summer, and came tC pitch his tent in these 
mountains under the shllde of the cedars, lie was alopc iti a desert : 
liis friends came, to visit him. Tf.e situation, the climate, all appeared 
to them admirable. They assembled some huftdreds of mountaineers, 
who quickly tumbled the surrounding trees, squared them coarsely, and, 
aided by some workmen from the qdain, built a spacious mansion in a 
month. Each of the visitors wished to have one likewise, and there are 
now more th^ sixty, scattered over the peaks and declivities of the 
mountains. A considerable village has risen, as if by enchantment, in 
the centre of them 3 magnificent roads have been cut through the rock 5 
and at seven hundred leagues from Calcutta, and seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the luxury of an Indian capital is established, 
and fashion reigns triumphant. 

“ Porphyry (his brother) has a right to be jealous of my host. He 
is a captain of artillery, about his age, and, like him, of long standing in 
his rank. But; he has a salary of 100,000 francs (£ 4000 ); he com- 
mands a regiment of mountain chasseurs, the best troops in the army; 
he performs the duties of receiver-general^ he judges, with the same in- 
dependence as the Grand Turk, his own subjects, and even those of the 
neighbouring rajahs, Hindus, Tartars and Tibetans ; imprisons them, 
fines them, and even hangs them wdicn he thinks proper. 

This prince of all artillery captains is an amiable fellow, whom the 
‘ duties of his real royalty occupy for about an hour after breakfast, and 

who passes the rest of his time in loading me with favours We 

sit down to dinner at lialf-pas( seven, and rise about eleven. I drink 
only hock, claret or champagne, and malmsey with my dessert; the 
others, alleging the coldness of the climate, stick to port, madeira and 
sherry. For tlie last seven days I do not remember to have tasted water. 
Yet there is no* excess, but great gaiety ev^ry evetyng. I cannot tell 
you how pleasant all this is, after the dryness, insipidity, coarseness and 
brevity of my solitary dinners during my tw^o months in the mountains. 
And 1 have not only an arrear to liquidate — 1 have to make up for the 
close prospect of four similar months at the other side of the Himalaya. 
1 revenge myself by anticipation. I arrived here so worn out by fatigue 
antftlffe remains of an obstinate illness, that 1 resolved to profit by my 
clflay, and put myself under a course of medicine ; but my host’s cook 
cured me in twenty-four hours.” 

His father having, jn one *of his letters, repeated the ordinary 
charges urged against the Company by certain European politi- 
cians, Jacqueftnont £j(;nds him the following unanswerable reply: 

The English will not occupy the Punjab (the territory of Runjeet 
Sing and the Sikhs) except in the last extremity. All that they have 
added to their dominions within the last fiftji years, beyond Bengal, 
Bqhar, and the empire formed by Colonel Clive, has been a drain on 
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tlieir exchequer. There is not one of th’e provinces that pays the ex- 
penses of its government and garrisons. The presidency of Madras, taken 
as a whole, exhibits an animal deficit. Bombay is still farther fi\|pi 
covering its charge. It is the revenues of Bengal and Bahar, but of 
Bengal especially, which, after supplying the deficit of the provinces in 
the north-west and wJbt, recently annexed to the presidency of Calcutta, 
Biindleciind, '^Vgra, Delhi, &*c., that, support the finances of the two 
secondary states. In France, we regard as a hypocritical farce, the 
excuse of ncccbsity^ allejji^d by the English for the prodigious extension 
of tlieir empire in Asia. Nothing, however, can be more true j there 
never was a European government so faitliful to its engagements as that 
of the Company. ’ 

III u former letter he thus demonstrated 
of 11 firm government in Lahore, by Runjeet Sing, and continued 
growth of the Sikh power in the Punjab, was a positive advantage 
to the British. 


, that the establishment 


'J'hc English government has .a deep interest in Runjeet Sing’s being 
perfect master of his own dominions. Before the establishment of his 
power, parties of marauding cavalry passed the Sutledge, and pillaging 
the independent Sikhs on the left hank, who are under# thb protection 
of the (Company, rendered it necessary to send succour, and, at least, to 
pursue the aggressors in their flight beyond the river. Satisfaction or 
rcpiH'ation was out of the question ; the petty princes of the Punjab 
were too w^eak to be responsible for the brigandage of their subjects. It 
any such thing happened now, the resident at Delhi would send an 
apothecary’s bill to Uunjeet, to obtain, item by item, full value for the 
harvests dcsStroyed and cattle stolen, together wdth a generous proportion 
of the guilty, to hang theiii up in great ceremony. As to the hanging 
part of the business, it would give Runjeet marvellously little concern ; 
blit to launch out the rupees would annoy him exceedingly, and he takes 
care that no such thing shall occur. It is, in fact, withoutf^ example 
since the establisbincnt of his authority.*’ , 


'Flic best uccotiiit given by Jacquemont of his travels in the 
Himalaya, is contained in a letter to Sir Alexander Johnston, 
which appeared in tlie Asiatic Journal; its existence s^ins to 
liave been unknown to the French editor, who, in this as in many 
other instances, exhibits very culpable negligence. 

Campf under the Fort of Danfcdr, in Ladaky 3d Sept, *1830. 

My dear Sir. — I rely on your kindness to excuse my long silenc^ 
.since the time I left Benares, whence 1 h^d the pleasure to acquaint you 
with the successful beginning of my journey. After a long interval of 
eight mouths, I f.vail myself of an opportunity to India, to trace shortly 
(as impending business obliges me) my journey sihcc quitting the Holy 
City. 

“ 1 went to Delhi by the circuitous route T pointed out to you, making 
a very long turn to the ^outh-west, almost to the banks of the Nerbud- 
dah, over the table-land 'and across the hills of Bundlecund,— a province 
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lately surveyed by Capt. Jas. Franklin, and geologically described by bim 
in the Asiatic liesearchcs; and 1 was fortunate enough to meet in several 
with phenomena of ^uper-position that had escaped him in his explora- 
tions, and* which will enable me to lay down another exposition of the 
geological structure of that country. 

'‘From Delhi I wer^ to the westward, thrdhgh the nrotected Sikh 
country, to the bunks of the Qaggar, an inconsidcrfibl?; stream, that 
vanishes in the sandy desert of Bickaneer, before it reaches the Siitlcdge. 

I \^s then engaged in a grand hunting-party,^ ^^hich I expected would 
have been fruitful ^o my geological collections, but it proved interesting 
to me only as showing me, in a fortnight, more of Eastern ilisplay and 
Asiatic inannftw than 1 bad yet seen in a twelvemonth. The hot winds 
were then threatening to invade the plains every day. I repaired to the 
hills, which 1 entered by the valley of Dheya. During about two months 
I travelled froifj the sources of the Ganges and the Jumna to the north- 
western limits of the British dominions on the banks of the Sutledgc. 
Tacking, if 1 may he allowed that expression, between the snowy barrier 
of the IJimalaya and its lower branches, 1 arrived at Siinlah in the mid- 
dle of June. 

“ It would have been impossible to experience a greater degree of hos- 
pitality than I have been w^elcomed to from your countrymen, during my 
long inarch from Calcutta to the latter place. The numerous letters of 
introduction Lord William Bcntinck gave me, wdien my departure from 
Bengal left him no other way to evince his extreme kiiulncss to me; 
those for which I W’as indebted to many of my acquaintance in the Indian 
metropolis ; and, above all, to a gentleman with whom 1 became a *• 
friend, — Colonel Fagan, the adjulant-geiicral of the army, — all these I 
might have lost, and still, 1 am sure, have been e(|ually eiititletl to eulo- 
gize British hospitality. Even the last European station 1 reached, 
Simlah, is like the beginning of my journey,- -like Calcutta, — amongst 
the most^ hospitable, the one I shall ever remember most gratefully. 
Whilst I was rapidly forgetting, ai Captain Kennedy’s (the political 
agent in that , district), the privations and fatigues of iny first journey 
through the hills, he w^as busily employed in preparing, and J dare say 
ensuring, the success of in y journey over the Himalaya, by all the means 
his situation afforded him. 

“ It is now upwards of two months since I commenced travelling to 
the northward of the southern or Indian range of the Himalaya. 1 am 
noJijiujer within the vast limij;s of British influence. I am but tw^o days* 
distant marcli from the Ladak village, where I shall close my reconnoitrings 
to the north, as it would jirove very difficult, if not dangerous, to go farther. 
Information that 1 from the natives gives me reason to hojie that I 
shall find there some str^ita swarming with organic remains, which will 
afford me the means of determining the geological age of that immensely 
developed limAtonc-fOrmation, tliat constitutjes the mighty Tartar ranges 
of the Himalaya, superior in height to the granitic peaks of the southern 
chain. 

“Lately, whilst engaged in similar researches on the frontiers of Chi- 
nese Tartary, I had the gopd luck to meet vvitli the very object of my 
inquiry, and also to find Chinese vigilance at fault, insomuch that no 
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obstacle was thrown in my way. I liaij then to cross twice two passes^ 
that were considerably more than 18,000 feet of absolute elevation, 
wliiNt the passes across the outer Himalaya scarcely average 1G,000 feet, 

J\1y observations on the skirts of the Hirnalaj^, along the plains of 
Hindostan, are quite confirmatory of my friend, M. Elic tie 'Beaumont's 
views respecting the Ijito period at which that mighty range sprung from 
the earth. Is to the geological age of its , granitic base, (a question 
wholly distinct from the considerntmn of its rising up), 1 think that 
my observations in the ^lifi'crent parts of the Hirnalayi.*, but particularly 
in the upper valley of tlrj Sutledge, will prove also to a certainty/ con- 
trary to the still prevailing opinion, that it belongs to one of the latest 
primitive formations. 

In ten days I hope to re-enter the 'I'artar Hangcprf\ig-pergunnah, 
under British control, and before two months hence to return to Simlah. 
I shall then, without delay, proceed down to the plains, and resume the 
prosecution of niy journey towards Bombay. I am iiV perfectly good 
health, and have siilfcrcd nothing from six months’ exposure to the sun, 
during my circuitous journey from Calcutta to the hills.” 

#***•** 

P. S. I will add ii few lines on h subject acceptable, J presume, to 
your warm interest in the East. You have, no doubt, heard of M. Alex- 
ander Csoma dcKoros, a Ilungaiian, enthusiastic for Oriental philology, 
who has travelled through many parts of Asia during the last ten years. 1 
saw him at Kanuin, where he has resided for four years, supported by a 
small subsistence granted to him by the government of Bengal, to enable 
In 111 to prosecute liis investigation of the Tibetian language. M, Csoma 
lias performed his task, and is about leave I'ibet, and to jiroeccd to 
Calcutta. IJis energetic exertions and his depressed fortunes inspired 
me with a great interest for birii j but 1 fear that disappointment 
awaits him at (Calcutta, the government, in the present circumstances, 
being probably unable to afl'onl him any pecuniary remuneration. 

“ M. Csoma will carry to Calcutta llic result of his long labours, con- 
sisting of two voluminous and beautifnlly-neat manuscripts, ijuite ready 
for the press ; one is a grammar, the other a vocabulary, of the Tibetian 
language, both written in English. The species of information obtain- 
able tlirougli these new instruments of knowledge, is not, probably, of a 
nature to make tbeiii useful to the Indian government 3 and 1 do not 
believe that the circumstances of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta will 
cnuble them to undertake the publication of M. (’soma’s works. I have, 
therefore, spoken to liim of the illustrious Society in which you* take so 
eminent a concern, as being, in my opinion, the public body whose learned 
patronage is more likely to become the promoter of his labours. 

“ How M. Csoma de Koros has performed bis task, no one can decide, 
since be is the only person proficient in the Tibetian language. But a 
conjecture, and a most favourable one, may bi> made.' M. Csoma has 
never been in England, and has never had any opportunity of speaking 
English j yet he is thoroughly acquainted with your language. Most 
European tongues seem to be equally familiar to him, although he has 
had no opportunity of a practical acquaintance with them. Moreover, 
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for the last ten years lie has been entirely deprived of European inter- 
course, travelling throughout Asia in the character of a poor native, 
without any books, &c. ; whilst he has spent four years in readings with 
a learned lama of Ladak, hundreds and hundreds of Tibetian books pre- 
served in tlw 2 temple or Kaunni. The medium of communication between 
him and his teacher, was the vernacular jargon of the Zedd, or Tartar 
tribes.” , 

« / . 

In another letter, addressed lo his father, our traveller gives a 

far different account of M. Csonia and his lr.buurs. 

I shall soon see at Kanum, that incrcdilily original Hungarian, 
M. Alexander dc Csoma, whose name you doubtless have heard men- 
tioned. He h^s been living there these four years under the very modest 
title of SecancI^Iicgu, that is to say, Alexander the (xreat. He dresses 
like an oriental, but he is now^ just ready to lay aside his coat of sheep- 
skin and his IxtMiiet of black huiib-skin, to resume his name, visit Cal- 
cutta, and doubtless bore you with the nonsense of a I’ibctian Enpyclo- 
paedia, which he is about to translate. You will sec that M, Eckstein 
will find something in it to contradict, notwithstanding that Csoma is 
the only European in the world ivho understands the Tibetian language. 
The I'ibetian Encyclopaedia ^ crammed with astrology, theology, alchy- 
rny, medicine apd other stiiil of that kind, doubtless translated from 
Sanscrit at a remote epoch. Provided that M. Cysoma gives it to us in 
German, and that JM. Eckstein translates it from (ierman into French, 
you will have nonsense in the fourth power — an expression whose full 
force Porphyry will explain, if your algebra will not carry you ^o far.” 

But our traveller had no tast^ for oriental literature ; he gives 
us the following peroration to a fierce philippic against the eastern 
languages: « 

Jiut when I return to Paiis, 1 will say, like the fox, ' the grapes are 
sour,’ with this diftereiice, that 1 shall be perfectly sincere. Sanscrit 
ivill never lead to any thing but the knowledge of itself. With respect 
to Persian, my contempt for that language is boundless, and 1 believe 
that every one f»’bo kiio>vs a little of it, and is not paid six thousand 
francs a year for admiring it., is of my opinion. I profit by my delay 
here (Delhi) fo perfect myself in it. A young Brahmin comes to me 
for an hour every evening ; we do not read, as is the custom, tlie eternal 
Gulistan used by the English scholars, but the Persian Gazette of Cal- 
cutta, written in vile prose, like tlie prose they speak. The English 
whoP^Kirn Persian begin by •purchasing the lace-rufllc, and often die 
without having the shirt j Hafez, Sadi, and other dull, tiresome poets, 
are nothing better tliqn useless lacc-ruflies.” 

Before he passd^l the Sutlftdge, Jacqueiiioiit visited most of the 
soeiies rendered illustrious by the ancient gloiies of the Mon- 
golian empire. IciiABOD is written oil, all their palaces and 
towers. VVe cannot let slip the opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the admirable picture of that empire, in the 
days of its greatness, contained in a reccq/ly published Anglo- 
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oriental romance. • The talc of Aunpigzebe is one of the few pro- 
ductio^is of fiction that possesses historical importance ; as a por- 
traiture of oriental life and manners, it is scarcely to be rivalled for 
spirit and fidelity. As a specimen, we may a))peal to Uie follow- 
ing [)owerful description of the ruins of the once mighty Agra. 

'f'he modern city*of Agra is but a* wreck shadow of what it was 
at the era ofVur story, it was then«second only to Delhi in splendour 
and importance, and celebrated all over the eastern workl for the number 
of its princely palaces tfnd beautiful gardens. Formerly the Jumna, a 
large and rapid tributary of the Ganges, divided, it into nearly two 
equal parts, and its banks were lined with the magnificent mansions of 
the powerful Ounabs and officers of state. V 

“ Hut now the city is almost circumscribed to a despicable bazaar on 
the right bank of the river adjoining the celebrated fort. — There is no 
place in lliiidostan which can afibrd more scope for a mt)ralizing travel- 
ler than Agra. lie beholds the inanity of human ambition, — the vast 
disparity betwixt man's power and his wishes and intentions, — the 
general foolishness and feebleness of his race, depicted as in a panorama. 
With melancholy surprise he sees the impotence of the most powerful 
potentates with respect to the direction of empire or their institutions, 
when they themselves have sunk into the sleep of death. — IJc in short 
sees change as applicable to humanity in its every mode demonstrated. 

“ Could any of the imperial house of Timur rise from the grave and 
sec how their mightiness has crumbled — How their cities arc turned into 
hamlets — their mostpies and firtresses into ruins — and their kingdoms 
become the possessions of sordid and distant strangers, — strangers utterly 
in blood, language, and religion, and themselves subjects. to a monarch 
barely entrusted with prerogative — how would their kingly pride be* 
humbled ! 

The plains lor miles around the preecnt town arc encumbered with 
shapeless masses of bricks, stones and mortar, the remnants of beautiful 
edifices ; and here and there arc the fading relics of some garden sur- 
rounded, by its ruined wall, with perchance a high, t^stcfully-arcbcd 
entrance, composed of hewn stone, and adorned with pieces of black 
and w'hite marble cut very exactly, and inlaid in various devices 5 the 
produce of these enclosures consists only of a russet-tinted grass, and so 
scanty, as to surprise one how the lazy bufi'alocs, or famished-looking 
sheep that have strayed there, can pick up a mouthful. A few goats 
may also occasionally be seen scrambling amongst the rubbisj^^^nd 
foraging in a maimer much more jocund than well accords with the 
desolation of the scene. In the midst of all this dismal demolition, rise 
two equally celebrated fabrics. One is the famous r^aj-mahal, in which 
arc entombed Shah Jehan and his sultana; thc^thcr, the fort. Of the 
Taj, which rises like a phoenix from her ashes, and has justly been cunsf- 
dered as the most ex(|uisitq epitome of costly anfl bcaiiAfully executed 
masonry in the world, we may hereafter speak." 

But if vve are to believe some modern speculators, Runjeet 
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Sing is llkcl}? to inherit the throne of Aurungze‘be; to establish an 
empire as extensive and more permanent than that of the Great 
Mogul. Jacqnemonl visited this extraordinary personage, rapidly 
acquired his favour, was admitted to his intimate acquaintance, 
and took advantage of these circumstances to give a sketch of his 
character, for whose t^elity every reader vviH be ready to vouch ; 
just as we know Vandyke’s pioCures to be likenesses, though we 

never saw the Ariginals. , 

# 

My dear father.— Maha-rajali (the Great Hajah), Runjeet Sing, is an 
old fox, compared with whom our best diplomatists are mere children, . . 
He has iiiarkis^d my stages to his capital (Lahore), where I shall entreat 
him to dcliverNiie fr<^ his troublesome honours .... As tlie country 
from this to Lahore i^ plain uniformly cultivated, 1 shall have no very 
important thint(s to see, and I will profit by the circumstance to live on 
the best possible terms with iny spy ; I say my spy, because oncj^of his 
duties is to despatch every evening an express to the rajah, to tell him 
what 1 have done during the day — whether 1 have been on foot, on 
horseback, or on an elephant — whether I have hunted or sketched — 
whether I am satisfied, or dissatisfied, &'c. &c. I know not what details 
he will cxcusediini. ... 1 hope to write to you in a fortnight, and give 

you a good account of Runjeet Sing. 

“ I have several times passed a couple of hours with Runjeet, dis- 
coursing dc omni re scibtli tt (jMusdum aliis. His conversation is a strange 
medley. He is the first inquisitive Hindfi that 1 have met 3 but his cu- 
riosity makes up for the sipathy of the rest of the nation, lie asked me 
a million questions about India, tlie English, Europe, Roiiaparte, this 
world in general, the other world, hell, paradise, the soul, God, the 
devil, and a thousand other things besides. Like all tlie great men of 
the East, he is a maladc magimiire ; and as he has a numerous troop 
of the finest girls of Cashiiicer, and the means of paying for the best 
dinner in the country, he is singula»’ly annoyed that he cannot drink like 
a fish without , getting drunk, n(», gorge like an elephant without the 
hazard of a surfeit. . . . The o!a rake, the day before yesterday, in full 
court, that is to say, in an open field, on a fine Persian carpet, on which 
wc were sitting, surrounded by some thousands of soldiers, paraded 
before me five hundred ladies of his seraglio, and smiling, asked me 
what I thought of them ? 1 told him honestly that 1 liked them very 

in\mjK which was not the teiUh part of what 1 thought. He made them 
sing for me, 7nczzn voce, a little Sikh air, which their pretty faces ren- 
dered very agreeable, and told me that lie had a whole regiment of them, 
whom he sometim|^^ exercised on horseback 3 he even promised that I 
should witness this nov^d review. . . . This model of Asiatic nionarchs 
ffe not a saint ; far from it. He regards neither faith nor law, when 
interest prompts hini^'to be treacherous am^ unjust 3 however, he is not 
cruel ; he cuts off' the nose, ears, or hands of great criminals, but he 
never takes life. He has a passion for horses almost amounting to mad- 
ness j he engages in the most murderous and expensive wars, to obtain, 
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in a neighbouring state, a horse which they refuse to give or to sell him. 
He possesses remarkable courage, a quality sufficiently rare among ori- 
ental princes ; and though he has always succeeded in his military enter- 
prises, it is by diplomatic perfidy that, from a siiiq^e country^eutlenian, 
he ’has become master of the Pun jab, Cashmeer, &'c. ; better obeyed by 
i)is subjects than w^c the Mongolian emperors at the time of tiieir 
highest prosperity. A Sikh by policy^^a sccptic^iii reality, he offers every 
year his devotions atUmbritsir, and what is very singular, at the shrines 
of several MohamniedaiAi^aints, without giving offence to the puritans of 
his religion. 

lie is a shameless debauchee j imposing no more restraint on him- 
self than Henry III. used in old times amongst us. ilut between the 
Indus and Sutledge, this is not regarded even as^a pcccifnillo. . . . Be- 
hold me ready to quit Lahore \ Kunjeet is sibling M. Ventura (an 
Tfalian officer in the Sikh service), with ten thousand uncn and thirty 
pieces of cannon, to levy the tribute in the distant provinces of his 
empire j and M. Allard (a French general, to wliom Kunjeet confides 
the niaiiagement of his army) will doubtless soon have some similar 
occupation. Kunjeet himself will find an analogous employment j for he. 
is a Bonaparte in miniature, who can never keep quiet. In a few days 
wc shall all decamp from Lahore. I shall receive at my last audienee 
some new present, and a dress of honour, which will doubtless be a superb 
i'obc‘dv-ch(wibre, made of Cashmeer shawls* My purse is rendered tole- 
rably heavy by some rupees of 1 1 is Highness. 1 have enough to carry me 
to Cashmeer, and support me there for four months, without drawing on 
the pitiful sum jdaced to my credit at Calcutta. . . . Ceitainly, Kun jeet 
and I have'^arted execlicnt friends, *What 1 feared was, to be detained 
longer at Lahore or in the Punjab ; and, in fact, the minister came to ask ' 
me if 1 would accompany the king to the (.•base, a pleasure he is going 
to take in a few days. The question was put in a nuinncr which seemed 
to demand an affirmative reply; but as from the very beginning, I have 
taken a high tone with lliinjeet, 1 refused so very unceremoniously, that 
the negoeiation was ended at once^ M. Allard, who has been often 
eoudemned to the honour whicli the Itng wished to pay me, congratu- 
lated me highly on iny csca|)e.” 

.lucqueruoiit subsequently received some other pecuniary favours 
from Itunjcet, and was even offtred the vice loyally of Casbniecr ; 
In; is therefore, perhaps, inclined to ^favour the Sikh moy^a^i;ch. 
lie does not, however, show so niucli respect to the Afghan bro- 
thers who now rule in Kabul, but speaks of tliorn w'ilh the utmost 
contempt, and covers with unmeiciful,ridicule all those who dread, 
or jiietcnd to dread, tjieir increasing power. Dr. Gerard, whq, 
ill company with Lieutenant Burues, recently vij^ited Kabul, 
enlei tuiiied ver y diflereut •sentiments. We quote the following very 
important extract from one of his letters, published in a receut 

number of the Bengal Asiatic JourmL 

•» 

I'he trip from Pesbiiwar to Kabul was rery harassing, and to me, 111 
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of a fever^ superlatively so. Tlie countiy is naturally difficult; and our 
merciless guide drove us about^ regardless of heat and cokb rain and 
shelter. Our stay in Kabul was too short to recover such an exertion, 
and I left <hat place in the same state of health as 1 arrived. Dost Mu- 
hammed Khan's treatment of us was highly satisfactory, and more than 
we durst have relied upon, considering the position he occupies. We 
had none of the assiduotfs attentiqps and caresses of his brother at Pesha- 
war : his character does not admit of familiarity, while his situation 
equally forbids it ; but his civilities were of tly^ first estimation. Kabul 
is rising into power under his republican spirit of government, and 1 
should say, is destined to an importance in spite of itself, for in every 
view it is tha^ey to India. It is astonishing how much the country is 
relieved by th^overth m w of the royal dynasty ; and with respect to the 
latest reigns of the TJRr family, the change in the condition of things 
for the better «is not more wonderful than it is natural. In Shah Shu- 
jah's haughty career, there was little security in all wc most value, and 
robberies and bloodshed disgraced the precincts of his court. Dost 
Muhammed's citizen-like demeanour and resolute simplicity have suited 
the people's understanding ; he has tried the effect of a new system, and 
the experiment has succeeded. 

“ My fellow, traveller pursues a very good course for any political 
object, by keeping up correspondence with every one who has treated 
him with civility; particularly with our friends in Kabul and Peshawar* 
AVe may soon have to ask Sultan Muhammed for a sujiply of coals to 
navigate the Indus : mines have been discovered ; and tlicy ought to 
be worked upon scientific principles. Muorcioft searched in vain for 
seams, but no doubt the people UKfk up tbc bint. The specimens which 
' were brought us indicate the variety to be what is termed anthricitc, or 
slate-coal, and consequently, as fuel, ‘is very meagre ; but this may be 
the exterior crust or shell, and \vhcn penetrated, a richer material may be 
discovered. Wc saw it in thin plates, of a concave convex form; the 
fracture was grey, but without any lustre, and it soiled paper : at first 1 
took it for grajjihite of plumbago^, and I shall not be surprised if that 
mineral is contiguous. It burnt by the flame of a candle, and gave out 
a dense gas. We should have sent a specimen to Calcutta, had an 
opportunity offered. The mine is in the district of Kohiit, in the Plain - 
ward hills, and therefore most conveniently situated at the navigable ex- 
tremity of the Indus. 1 bear there arc mines in Cutch, which thus sets 
the question of physical capabilities at rest, and supplies the only remain- 
ing afisidcratum. Sultan Mifliammcd Khan would be delighted nt the 
proposal of working the coal scants, for reciprocal advantages must flow 
from such a medium. I'liere arc also sulphur seams in Kohat ; and 
adjacent, even coiAerminous \^ith that estate, is the fertile country of 
the Waziris, famed, I believe, for a superior breed of horses ; and report 
says, rich in ii-dicatiops of auriferous and other precious ores. Moor- 
croft paid a visit to that district, and I suspict that lie was aware of its 
mineral deposits. The whole of Afghanistan teems with the gems of 
metallic treasures, but it may be long cre we become better acquainted 
with those bidden stores. 1 was disappointed* in not discovering any 
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traces of sbeUs or fossils on the route to %[abul ; but we durst scarcely 
look around us» I was too ill, besides^ and my journey was too precipi- 
tate for any useful purpose. ^ 

“ We entered Kabul, after a fatiguing journey, at four o’clotk, having 
beeti twenty-four hours from the last encampment, and with the excep- 
tion of n short sluinbef our guide unwillingly allowed us at midnight, 
and my doze dpon the raisin-bags of aftSmall grocer s duhdn by the road- 
side, where my horse made his repast while I reposed ; \ may say, I was 
in a high state of corporjS^ suffering during that long period, with a fever 
raging in my blood, and a fiery heat in my face, which has latterly 
hurned to parchment, f need not describe Kabul to you, who have 
travelled over the same ground ; and I should cer^^inly fail iij my attempts, 
liaving seen but little of the place. One is not ^appointed in the dis- 
play, after the uniformly arid aspect of the surroii9||ng country ; but it is 
from this contrast, rather than in any peculiar scenery, that we are de- 
lighted with the spot. Frail mud-houses, which seem only to be renewed 
by the accessions of patchwork, form a penurious threshold to a great 
entrepot of commerce ; but when the bazaar opens, one is amply grati- 
fied by a scene, which, for luxury and real comfort, activity of business, 
variety of objects, and foreign physiognomy, has no living model in India. 
The fruits- which we had seen* out of season at Peshawar loaded every 
shop : the masses of snow for sale threw out refreshing chill, and 
sparkled by the sun’s heat : the many strange faces and strange figures, 
each speaking in the dialect of his nation, made up a confusion more con- 
founded than that of any Babel ; but with this difference, that here the mass 
of human beings were intelligible to each other, and the work of commu- 
nication and commerce went on. 'Jlie covered part of the bazaar, which 
is entered by lofty portals, dazzled my sight, even quite as much as the 
snow of the Himalayan peaks, when reflected against the setting sun. 
Ill these stately corridors, the shops rise .in benches above each other; 
the various articles, with their buyers and sellers, regularly arranged in 
tiers, representing so many living strata. The effect of the whole was 
highly imposing, and I feel at a loss adequately to describe the scene 
presented to our eyes. 

Our stay at Kabul furnished few objects of interest; the time 
passed rapidly, and iny own ill-health prevented me from making any 
exertion. Wc were Nawab Jabaii Khan’s guests, and through our 
(jiiai tcrs, one side of a sfiuare, which was a rendezvous for courtiers, we 
were infinitely more at liberty than at P6sbawai*, and even qiiiej^, ^(ill 
we were roused up by M. Wolff', who amused us greatly by his various 
adventures. As long us lie staid at Kabul, we were in a perpetual stir: 
the house was filled with Jews. * ^ 

“ 1 need not mention our treatment by tiaban jChan, whose character 
is so well known, ("ommon v^ords could not express the friendly at-* 
teiitions he heaped upon i^. He is much too gtfod a nAin to be con- 
nected with the family : his whole pride of distinction is in charitable 
actions, and a modest but confident demeanour of person. Of his bro- 
ther, Dost Muhammed Kban, we have every reason to speak with the 
greatest respect and satisfaction. He is diqiinutive .in stature, with a 
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common face, which you wouM pass a dozen times without remark, and 
fail to distinguish in a mob. I Ic has no state ; a single attendant follows 
him, who is generally the best dressed of the two ; and a stranger, fresh 
from an Mcjropcan or Indian court, would mistake one for the other. His 
habits correspond with his appearance, and every thing about liini par- 
takes* of the simplicity of character that raises hfin above the multitude. 
It is in conversation, wifen his countenance becomes brigjTitened with in- 
tense animatioi^ that the mind of the chief develops itself, and evinces 
his intellectual power with the happiest effcct^^ * 

The Russian Church is held in high estimation at Kabul, and the 
Kabulis meet with much attention from the subjects of the Autocrat, 
while they aae scarcely noticed beyond the Sutledge j these opposite re- 
ceptions, of Jburse, leave strong impressions on the feelings of indivi- 
duals. ^ 

“ Dost MuJnainmcd gave us six introductoi-y letters (one to the king of 
Bokhara); and on the 18 th of May, we took leave of Kabul, under the 
protecting guarantee of a Nazir, a man of high connexions and repute, 
who, however, proved himself any thing but agreeable. The opportunity 
w’as too favourable to require consideration, the man's character was to 
be our passport; and as we anticipated difficulties in Morad Beg’s terri- 
tory, wc thought ourselves fortunate, although wc afterwards repented. 
Our ill-favoured guide was proceeding to Russia, to recover the property 
of his brother, who died there. On this occasion, Dost Muhammed 
Khan wrote a letter to the Emperor !” 

We trust that Lieutenant Buriies, who is now in this country, 
will soon favour the world witj^ an account of the iuiportunt re- 
searches he made in conurany with the lamented Gerard. Wc 
had the pleasure of hearing him, «when unexpectedly called upon 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, deliver a very 
interesting speech on the rdutc of Alexander through the Delta of 
the Indus, in which he displayed all the energy of conscious 
power, and ^supported his positions witli a strength of argument 
M’bicli could only have resulted from minute and extensive local 
knowledge. W^hile we are bestowing our meed of praise on the 
French vo}ager, it would be unfair not to mention the British 
traveller vvim has penetrated to the very heart of Central Asia, and 
explored the woiidious wilds of Tartary. 

'^equemont declares that the vale of Cashmeer is far from me- 
riting the extravagant praises bestowed upon it by the writers of 
poetry and romance: its fame, he declares, arises simply from the 
contrast betw'eefi the refreshing coolness of its vallies and the iii- 
•tolerablc heat of tlie arid plains iw which Delhi and Agra are 
situated. Mis descriptions of the country are (like those of most 
Frenchmen) not very precise ; the best of them is contained in a 
letter addressed to one of his friends in Bengal, w'hich has also 
escapeid the notice of the French editor; we extract it from the 
fZalcutta John Bull of August 17th, 18Sf. 
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• V Cacliemyr, 6th July, 1831. 

“ I have been very successful in my journey since I departed from 
your territory. Ruiiject Sing has shown me every attention, and af- 
forded to my peaceable and studious progress (1 fear Ibis is mor^ American 
than Englisli, but recollect that my scanty knowledge of your tongue 
originated in a travrj in America) every facility. Notwithstanding 
his protection^ 1 have found some obstacles in the way of my reach- 
ing (-'achcinyr, on account of the littfe settled state of any rule in some 
hill-districts which I hr^l to pass through. I have betn there tempo- 
rarily deprived of my liberty, and put to ransom to redeem it ; but the 
severe justice of Hunjeet against the ofl'ender, and th^ great concern he 
took in the affair, has made it quite a bonne fortune for mc^ inasmuch as 
it has convinced all the people that 1 am not tt) be trifled with without 
dreadful consc(juei)ccs. Nothing could throw n1||^ security, and more 
safety too, on the rest of my projected journey* his dominions, than 
the circunisStance of its having been once compromised. 

I have seen much of Runject, and, being a private individual, 1 
have seen him and conversed with him with all the freedom of private 
relations. I have been, upon the whole, pleased with him. He is ex- 
tremely intelligent, and, to use a familiar English expression, he is very 
much of a good fc(/ow. 1 have not experienced that it was so difficult, 
and many say that it is even impossible, to make these peojde entendre 
raison. Of course, the Mnha- rajah did not at first understand very 
satisfactorily my character— it is too far from the whole eastern civiliza- 
tion ; aiifl he expressed some surprise at seeing me carried so far from my 
country, for the mere and self-interested love of science. I told him, 

' You have made a desperate, diibiou*, and expensive war for the posses- 
sion of a horse (alluding to his latter expedition against ^ai.^haor)} do « 
you believe my science is not woitb a horse, and all the horses in your 
stables ?’ — and I am satisfied that he does no more entertain the least sus- 
picion about me. 1 feel perfectly free j indeed, 1 have more than free- 
dom j the well-known partiality of the Rajah towards me gives me real 
power. I go wherever 1 please, I Lave but a desire to intimate, and 
every thing in the way of escorts, conveyance, supplies, file., is in readi- 
ness. Men do their best to please me, that I may speak favourably of 
them to the Rajah in my correspondence. Runjeet has an extremely in- 
quisitive turn of mind; he is very quick. The dull, slow, big phrases of 
official intercourse arc death to him. He asks me about the air, the 
water, the earth of the countries 1 visit. Curiously prejudiced by some 
scanty notions of Arabic, id est, of Greek natural philosophy, I ikXlulge 
him in these theories, and so we go on, something like Seneca, in his 
Qneslioncs Naturahsy a book full of wit and nonsens^. 

“ There are in Cachemyr evident tracvJs of great •revolutions of the 
earth, which are not to be observed in the oth'fir part of the Himalay^i 
that 1 have visited; its organic productions have a great a)galogy to thusi*. 
of the Lower Kanuor, but t'Ac wdiole by far more European. Its beauty 
has been over-praised ; 1 d^ not speak, of course, by poets ; it was tlieir 
business — they feed upon it ; but even Mr. Forster, and my countryman, 
Rernier. It is still the Himalaya where nature appears as aware of her 
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greatest beauties, as sbe has been prodigal of them in the Alps and Cor- 
dilleras. The far-famed lake is rather a large swamp, and it would 
disgrace any* part of the Alps. The appearance of the city is very 
wretched^ it is pefhaps worse than an Indian city. The countiy is 
sinking fast down to the utmost roiseiy. Its fall is to be traced to 
Islamism ; but it has never been so rapid as sinoc the overthrow of the 
Mogul dominion. ^ f 

■ “ I am the only Europ^n in Ihis part of the world ; but, thanks to 
Lord William Bentinck's kindness, 1 enjoy ihe greatest of European 
luxuries ; I read the newspapers of my country, which he forwards re- 
gularly to me. You may easily fancy the interest 1 find in them : your 
Calcutta papgrs, that reach me also through the kindness of some friends, 
are scarcely intelligible me in their French politics, whenever they 
try to go close into l yt iculars.” 

Though ilunjeet Sing is the most enlightened of Asiatic 
princes, yet a visit to his dominions convinced our traveller that 
the ^supremacy of Britain is an absolute blessing to the Indian 
population. He thus writes to his friend M. V. de Tracy : 

** How deplorable is the condition of buma^ society in the vast East. 
The English government in India, though it still requires some reforms, 
nevertheless merits high praise. Its administration is an immense blessing 
to the subject provinces; and 1 did not justly appreciate its value, 
until 1 had travelled through a country that remains independent, that 
is to say, remains the theatre of atrocious violence, of robberies and con- 
tinual murders. Society in the East sins at its very foundation. The 
hrst of its elements, domestic affliction, scarcely exists, lu the upper 
classes, which give example to the rest, polygamy prevents a father from 
feeling any affection for his too numetous offspring, and excites between 
brothers fierce jealousy and .deadly hatred. Woman is an impure 
creature, whom her husband scarcely regards as belonging to the same 
species with himself. The children, as they grow up, soon acquire this 
horrible notion of contempt for their mother, and she drives them away 
as soon as thiy are able to dispense with her care. * * * The domestic 
manners of India do not seem to me susceptible of any amelioration, so 
long as the country preserves its actual religious institutions ; but per- 
haps these are, too generally believed immovable. All attempts at direct 
conversion have failed, but within the last few years, the government 
has opened at Calcutta, Benares, and Delhi, gratuitous schools, to 
whiA it invites, by all the iheans in its power, children of the middle 
class, to instruct them in the languages and sciences of Europe. ... 1 
have visited these schools, especially at Calcutta, where a great number 
of pupils has beeh assembled ; and in the higher classes 1 have con- 
versed with several young men. Brahmin and Moslem, *whoni their 
European education* had naturally enough converted from Bramah and 
Mohammed to a more rational belief. Sev’eral of them, it is true, la- 
mented, that the treasures of knowledge* only rendered them more 
miserable by isolating them from the 1*681 of the nation, giving them 
notions and desires of happiness, under forms^ forbidden by the laws of 
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caste, and none of them has bad the courage to break through this in- 
fernal barrier,** 

On the same subject \vc have the following dctails*in another 
letter, also addressed to M. V. de Tracy. It is the only specimen 
of his English letteTs contained in this cojlection ; few foreigners 
have acquired such facility, of <Sxpression in our difficult Ian- 
guage. • 

'' T have seen since the superb Jeyporc, and the delightful Adjmtl. 
And during my very short stay in the latter^ I have contrived to visit 
Mhairwarrah, the former Abruzzi of Rajpoo^anah. It was well worth 
eighty miles riding in little more than twenty-four Lours. I saw a 
country, whose inhabitants since an immemorial^mc had never bad any 
other means of existence but plunder in the adjacent plains of Marbwar 
and Meywar^ a people of murderers, now changed into a quiet, industri- 
ous, happy people of shepherds and cultivators. No Rajpoot, no Mogul 
emperors had ever been able to subdue them ; fourteen years ago every 
thing was to be done with them, and since six or seven years^cvery thing 
is done already. A single man has worked that wonderful miracle of 
civilization : Major Henry Hall, the son-in-law of Colonel Fagan, of 
whom I have written to you at Delhi. As 1 know it will be gratifying 
to your feelings, and to your opinion on the subject, 1 shall add, my 
dear friend, that Major Hall has accomplished this admirable social ex- 
periment without taking a single life. 

“ The very worst characters of Mhairwarrah, he secured them, con- 
fined them, or put them in irons at work on the roads. Those who had 
lived long by the sword without becoming notorious for wanton cruelty,* 
he made them suldiersf ; they llccanie in that capacity the keepers of 
their former associates, and often of their former chiefs } and the rest of 
the population was gained to the plough. Female infanticide 
was a prevalent practice with the Mhnirs, and generally throughout 
Rajpootanah ; and now, female casualties amongst infants exceed not 
male casualties : a proof that the bloody practice has been abandoned ; 
and scarcely has u man been punished for it. Major Hall did not punish 
the oflcnders ; he removed the cause of the crime, and made the crime 
useless, even injurious, to the ofiender^ and it is never more committed. 

” M. Flail has shown to me on the field the corps which he has raised 
from amongst those former savages. And 1 have seen none yn the 
Indian army in a higher state of discipline* He was justly proud of his 
good work, and spared no trouble to himself that 1 might see it thoroughly, 
in the few hours I had to spend with him. U^iwards of a hundred 
villagers were summoned from the neigbbouriqg villages and hamlets : 

1 conversed with them of their former mode of life, and of their present 
avocations. Most of them ^ad shed blood. They* told fine they knew 
no other mode of life. It was a most miserable one by their account. 
They were naked and starving. Now, poor as is the soil of their small 
valleys, and barren their hills, eveiy hand being set at work, there is 
plenty of clothes, and of food ; and so sensible are (ihey of the immense 
benefit conferred upon them by the British government, that willingly 
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they pay to it a tribute of 500,000 francs, which they increase every 
year as their national wealth admits of it. 

Often ,I had tbdhght that gentle means would prove inadequate to 
the task of breaking in populations addicted for ages to a most unruly, 
savage life, such as the Greeks, for instance. Yet the Klephtes were 
but lambs compared to the Mhairs ; and the Mhairs in a few years have 
become an industrious, laborious* well-behaved people. I see by the 
Bombay papers,* that M. Capo-d’Istrias has been murdered. I wish 
Major Hall were his successor. For now I have the greatest confidence 
in the efSciency of 'gentle means. But a peculiar talent too, which is a 
gift of nature* is required in the ruler, without which, the most benevo- 
lent intentions would prdvc useless.** 

At Poonah, Jnequemont experienced the first symptoms of the 
disease, whit^i subsequently proved fatal ; he hastened to Bom- 
bay, hoping that the sea-air would restore liis health ; every pos- 
sible attention was paid him, both by the government and by 
private individuals, but the seal of death was upon him; in spite 
of every care, he died on the 7th of December, 1832, and was 
interred with ^military honours. 

We insert his last letter to his brother, and also the details of 
his latter moments and death, given by his countiymun, Captain 
Briolle, on account of the melancholy interest they present. 

“ Bombay, Officers Hospital, Nov. 1 , 1 832. 

My dear Porphyry,— Tt is thirty-two days since I arrived here, sufler- 
• ing very severely, and thirty-one since I have been confined to my bed. 
1 caught the germs of this sickness inche pestiferous forests of Salsctte, 
exposed to the heat of the sun in the most sickly part of the season 5 
since I left Ajmeer in March, however, 1 felt some attacks, about whose 
nature I deceived myself. They were symptoms of an inflammation of the 
liver. *rhe pestilential miasmata of Salsctte have finished me. At the 
beginning of ifiy illness T made my will and arranged all my afi'airs. 
The care of my interests is intrusted to the most honourable and friendly 
hands, Mr. James Nicol, an English merchant here — and Mr. Cord ier, 
of Calcutta. 

Mr. Nicol was my host when I reached Bombay. An old friend 
could not have shown me greater attention. But at the end of a few 
days, •while I was yet transportable, I quitted his house, which is in 
the fort, to occupy a spacious apartment in the quarters appropriated to 
sick officers, situated in an airy and salubrious position by the sea-side, 
and about a hundred paces from my beloved physician. Dr. Mac Lellan, 
the ablest practitioner i\i the country, whose affectionate cares have ren- 
dered him to 91 c a cl^erished friend. 

The most painful thought, my dear Porphyry, connected with the 
death of those we love, in a strange land, is tlic idea of the loneliness 
and desertion in which they pass the last moments of their existence. 
Well, my friend, you must find some consokttion, in the assurance I 
grve you, that since my arri'i^al here, I have not ceased to be loaded with 
the most affectionate and touching marks of attention, by a number of 
amiable and excellent men. They come to see me incessantly, humour 
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all my wayward caprices, and anticipate my fancies: Mr. Nicol above 
all; Mr. John Bax, a member of the government; Mr. Good fellow, an 
officer of engineers ; a very amiable young officer. Major* Mountain^ 
ami many others whom I do not mention. 

The excellent MiR: Lellan has endangered his health for my sake ; in 
a crisis which seemed to leave me liule hope of life, he came to see me 
twice in the night. I have the most perfect confidencfi in his skill. 

My siillcrings were W first very great, but I have been long reduced 
to such a weak state, that I am almost exempt frogi pain. The worst 
is, that during the thirty one days, 1 have not slept an hour altogether. 
But these sleepless nights are still calm, am] they are nt>t .desperately 
long. 

The malady happily approaches its close ; it may not be fatal, but it 
most probably will be so. I he abcess or abcesses, formed from the 
beginning in the interior of the liver, which lately seemed likely to be 
absorbed, appear to increase and rapidly draw to a head. It is all that 
I desire, in order to escape one way or the other, from the miserable 
state in whicli I have lingered for a month between life and death. You 
see that iny ideas arc perfectly clear ; they have been but rarely and 
slightly confused, in some violent paroxysms of pain at the beginning of 
iny illness. 1 have generally calculated on the worst, and that has not 
rendered them gloomy. My end, if it approaches, is mild and tran- 
quil. I f you were seated on my bed, with ray father and Frederic, I 
should have iny heart broken, and could not coutcmplate death with my 
present calmness and resignation. Qonsolc yourself, console our father 
— O, ray friends, console yourselves mutually ! 

“ But I am exhausted by this jeffort to write — I must bid you adieu ! 
Adieu ! Oh ! how dearly you are beloved by your poor Victor ! — Adieu! 
for the last time. 

" Extended on my back, 1 could only write with a pencil ; but for 
fear it should fade, Mr. Nicol will copy my letter with a pen, that you 
may be able to read iny last thoughts. — Victor Jacquempnt. 

I have been able to sign what the excellent Mr. Nicol has vouch- 
safed to copy. Adieu, my friends for the last time.” 

Bordeaux, May 28, 1 833. 

Happening to be at Bombay last December, when M. V. Jacque- 
ment had completed his scientific tour, 1 hastened to visit a fellow-coun- 
tryman, whom all the journals of India elevated to the rank of the most 
distinguished naturalists, but who, in consequence of the fatigues and 
privations be had to encounter in his toilsome ^researches, was un- 
fortunately attacked by a liver disease of *a most^alarixiing character. I 
found him in bed, discoursing learnedly on his malady with the best 
physician of the country, to whose care he had been entrusted by the 
government, and explaining to him with the greatest calmness, that in 
three or four days he should be relieved from his agony, but at the expense 
of his life, because he felt that the abscess would break internally, in which 
case there was no chance of recovery. His pliysicijyi (Dr. Mac Lellan) 
having retired, Jacquemont very highly praised his talents, and the 
attention bestowed upon him by the government of Bombay ; but he 
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again added, that he had not more than three or four days to live, that 
the aid of art was useless, and that having completed all his MSS., 
except a short account of Thibet, he should die with the consolation of 
having contributed all in his power to the progress of science, which, 
however, was still far from being complete. Th^ poor fellow, in fact, 
died the fourth day after this conversation, by the internal effusion which 
he pi*edicted, preserving to the last moment a calmness, a sweetness, 
and a presence of mind worthy bis noble soul.’*/ 

In closing these volumes, we have to express our regret t\\^t 
the editor has not expunged the profane and indelicate allusions 
in which Jacqueniont too frequently indulges ; all such have been 
carefully excluded from our extracts, and in many instances we 
have been coftipclled to avoid literal translation. With this single 
drawback, w^e regard these volumes as exhibiting the mq^t amusing, 
the most impartial, and perhaps the most accurate account of 
the state of society in India that has proceeded from the pen of 
any European. 


Art. VI. — 1. De la Chariti, dans ses rapports avec Fit at 
moral et le bien-tire des classes inftrieures de la socittL 
• Par M. Duch&tel. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

2. Le Visiteur du Pauvre. Par Si. Degerando. .Sme. edition, 
12mo. Paris, 1826. onie. edition, ICiiio. llruxclles, 1828. 

3. Des Colonies Agricoles^ %c. ^c. Par M. L. F. Huerne de 
Pommeuse. 8vo, Paris, 1832. 

As duties of imperfect obligation depend for their right perform- 
ance, not only on the conscience, but on the judgment of indi- 
viduals, the difficulty of rightly performing them increases with 
that progress of civilization which complicates all the relations of 
socie^. When the population of a country is scattered over it 
in small bands, the character and situation of any person in dis- 
tress are know'n to his neighbours, and he receives sympathy and 
assistance in prqffortion to, their estimate of his w ants and his 
jeserts. There can iie no doubt of what is to be done, or diffi- 
culty in the n^ode of doing; common sense and common kindness 
administer relief, and nothing but good*- ensues to the character 
both of the giver and receiver; a bond of good feelings, of bene- 
ficence and gratitude, is formed between lliein. If the boon be 
ample, or scant, qpmpared with the want eff the community, the 
safierer, and others too, are taught thereby to reflect on Aeir past 
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lives, and to regulate their future conduct. They know that 
nothing can be demanded, and they see that more or less will be 
accorded, as they may conciliate the kindness, or excite the dis- 
like of their vicinity. ® 

. But when social^wants increase, and the arts to supply them 
are multiplied, ais intercommunication of many and distant dis- 
tricts takes place, strangers ar^ wandering throughout the land, 
and the enlargement of towns makes multitudes stationary who are 
strangers to each ovher. When distress overtakes the wanderer, 
relief is bestowed from feelings of general hiimanity. But how 
did'erent is the effect on the receiver, the giver, and the commu- 
nity ! here no personal gratitude is excited, no perm*auent interest 
created, and no example exhibited of good or ill conduct finding 
due retribution. The donor has the satisfaction of his own con- 
science for his reward ; the recipient discharges his debt by a 
passing benediction ; but no fibrous intertwining of interests and 
sympathies unites the opulent and indigent classes of society. 
As public wealth and individual accumulation increase, these 
casual benefactions are granted with greater facility, and solicited 
with less reluctance, and on less and less emergencies ; till the 
slothful and the profligate discover that they can derive, from this 
source alone, enough to gratify their evil propensities, and spend 
their lives in seeking alms on no emergency, or on such only as 
their vices have created. Mendicants become then a distinct 
class, into which is poured thecolluvies of every other. Hither 
resort ail whom general indignation has driven from their proper 
domicile, and who find here \ home and a fraternity of congenial 
habits and sympathizing feelings, as united in the common object 
of preying on all the other classes of society; and here, therefore, 
apply all who yet retain their caste, but who seek instruments for 
perpetrating private crime, or for promoting public disturbance. 

The truth of this sketch might be proved from the records, at 
one period or other, of every nation in Europe ; and may be con- 
sidered as the natural history of pauperism. 

The progress of the evil has been, in different ages and 
countries, checked, or encouraged, by different laws and institu- 
tions. During the middle ages, iht multiplicity of monastic 
estiiblishmcnts, and their indiscriminate doles to all comers, ap- 
pear to have been the grand accelerators of tlfe mischief; for the 
profession of mendicity, like every other,^ is infallibly supplied 
with members, in proportion to the remuneration it affords. Thus, 
the orders of mendicai^ friars, established by Innocent HI., in 
1215, had, in 127^, increased, according to the w'ords of Gre- 
gory X., to such an extravagant multitude,” that he found it 
necessary to suppressbull that had arisen in the preceding half cen- 
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tury/and to confine the privilege of begging to four orders of 
monks only, and to this day thbse are the pests of Roman Catholic 
countries. — So we are told : 

Le zele de Saint Ifcuis pour la cliaritc Chretienne lui avait fait clier- 
cher les moyens de nourrir tons les pauvres de son royaume 5 inais il 
6 prouva que I’immcnsitc* dc ses bienfaits ni^me aygmeutait la^paresse, 
et favorisait le vagabondagie.” — {Pommcuse, p. 864). 

The more astu^.e Tiberius had foreseen this consequence.^'^ If,” 
said he, " all the poor are to come hither, and/claim subsistence for 
their families, their, numbers will never be satisfied, and the nation 
will be ruined; besides, both hope and fear being removed, indus- 
try will languish, and indolence increase ; all will lean for support 
on others, — useless to themselves, and burdensome to us.* 

The annoyiyice throughout Europe became so insufferable, 
that, in the violent spirit which then characterised national history 
and legislation, measures of most unjustifiable severity were taken 
to abate the nuisance, instead of wise means being devised to 
prevent it. 

The penal code of England has always bien disgracefully dis- 
tinguished by •its harshness ; and has not redeemed its character 
by its mode of treating vagrants and mendicants. IJy 12th 
Richard 11. a vagrant might be put in the stocks, and imprisoned 
till he found surety to return to his former master : and an impo- 
tent beggar might be remanded, and confined for life, to the place 
of his birth. But Henry V 11., iff 14()f), “ intending softer means,” 
—"considering also the great charges that should grow to his sub- 
jects for bringing of vagabonds to the gaoles, and the long abiding 
of them therein, whereb}, by likelihood, many of them should lose 
their lives,” onhj orders vagabonds, for the first offence, to be set 
in the stocks three days and three nights, and fed on bread and 
W'ater ; and for a second offence in the same township, six days 
and six nights, wdth the same fare. And even impotent beggars 
were to remain in the hundred where born or best known, on 
pain of like punishment. About six years afterwards, however, 
(I 9 Henry Vll. c. 12,) these probably were discovered to be as 
severe jn their effects, as the reprobated enactments of Richaid II.; 
and the punishment of vagabonds was restricted to one day and 
one night in the stocks. But the 22d of Henry VI 11. c. 12, ex- 
tended the time to two days apd two nights, during which, were pul 

ii^tbe stocks, and fed an bread and water, all impotent poor beg- 

• 

i % 

• ** Si quaiUuiu paiiperiiiii cst, venire hue et ]ibc'n!> suis petere pecunias caiperirit, 
singuli iiumquniTi cxhaliabuntur, re^publica deficiet . . . iiin{:ueiicct iiidustriu, intendeliir 
aucordia, si null us ex se metus, aut spes ; et securi oiunes uJicna subsidia expectabunt, 
tibi ignavi, nobis graves ? ’’ — Tacit. Ann. ii. 33. ^ 
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gitig beyond the limits assigned them by* the magistrates ; or, it beg- 
ging without license, they were to be whipped, or set in the stocks, 
at the discretion of the justices. The vagabond whole and 
mighty in body,’’ found begging and unable to give an account 
how he got his living, was to be tied to the cart’s tail and whipped 
“till Ijis body \\ps bloody.” By the 27th of the same merciful 
monajrch, a vagabond for the second offence was to be whipped 
again,^and have the upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut 
clean off;” and if epiivicted of a third oiTence, he was to suffer 
death as a felon. The disgraceful act of 1 Edward VI., by which 
slavery in its worst form (with chains and stiipes at the will of his 
niaster) was revived as a punishment of yagrancy, can scarcely be 
considered as applicable to our present argument, because it seems 
directed, not against those wdio sought work, but those who 
refused to labour; besides, this atrocious act was,\wo years after- 
wards, repealed, and the old statutes revi\ed, notwithstanding 
their inefficiency, from the ‘‘ foolish pitie and mcrcie of those, who 
should have scene the said godly laws executed.” 

I’he 2d of Janies i. c. 7, added to these cruelties the branding 
with a hot iron, so as to ensure the recognilion of an old 
offender. 'I'his, however, was repealed by 12th Anne: subsequent 
acts have gradually rendered the law more consonant with the; 
progressive humanity of public feeling : and now (by olh Geo. IV. 
c. 83, § 3) simple mendicity is punishable only by hard labour in 
the house of correction for a luontli; for a second olVeiice, thiee 
months, (§ 4); for a third, twelve, and (not being a female) to Ue 
whipped, at such time and place as the magistrates may direct, 
(§ .0 and 10.) 

The Trench, with all their boasted civilization, have fully 
equalled, and at this day exceed the severity of English legislation 
on vagrancy and mendicity ; although the greatest of their law- 
givers, Charlemagne, had pointed out the true principles of deal- 
ing with these subjects. “ Qui non laborat, neque manducel,” 
says one of his ordinances, which M, de Pommeuse calls conform- 
able to the spirit of Genesis, “ in sudore vuUus tui vesceris pane 
tuo;” but he might have remarked a still greater conformity w'ith 
the precept of St. Paul, “ This we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” (2d Thess. 3, 10.) 
Charlemagne adds, " Mendici per regioneiii non permittantur ; 
suos qua[ 2 que civitas pauperes alito; illisqije, iffsi manibus opcreii' 
tur, quidqviam dato.” 'J’his passage is remarkable, as establishhig 
obligatory relief to ihp impotent poor, w^ile denying it to the 
able-bodied: and the doctrine of settlement, which has constituted 
so important and perplexing a part of our statutory law, seems 
here to be anticipated ; as it was in the probably contemporary 
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ordinances of our Saxon kings^ which prescribed) that the poor 
should be sustained by parsons, rectors, and i\\e parishioners ; so 
that none of them should die for want of sustenance.” — {Mirror, 
C. 1,5,3.). * 

Instead, liowever, of the successors of Charlemagne attempting 
to carry his preventive principles into effect, Mrde Ponimcuse in- 
forms us, that, in 1 556, R'ancis I. prdained banishment for the men- 
dicant’s second Qffence. In l639, Louis XIII. (Louis le Juste/) 
condemned them to the gallics. In 1656, Louis XIV. assigned 
whipping for the first offence, the gallics for the second, and ban- 
ishment for women, which were all confirmed by Louis XV. in 
1724. Louis XVI ’s pkin for less rigorous means of repression, 
by the establishment of depots of mendicity, was interrupted by 
the revolution.^ 

The government of 1793, having established charity-workshops 
in every commune, seems to have thought itself justified, notwith- 
standing its outrageously democratic character, in sending beggars 
to a house of correction for the first offence, and transporting them 
to the colonies for the third. If this latter punishment had not 
been unreasonably severe, the principle was good as far as the able- 
bodied were concerned, and is, in fact, the same as was contem- 
plated by our celebrated 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, of which the first 
section ordains “ a convenient stock to be provided” in every 
parish ” to set the poor on work and, undoubtedly, where go- 
vernments engage to provide woi4, they acquire u right to punish 
mendicity in the able-bodied : but without such engagement, 
there can exist no right to prohibi'c an appeal to the charitable, 
by those who arc willing to labour, and have vainly " asked their 
fellow worms for leave to work.” Such fruitless asking must, at 
some seasons, occur in every couiitry ; and often, and at ail sea- 
sons, in trading and manufacturing nations ; when trade goes into 
new channels, where fashion or fiscal legulalions cause a desertion 
of the old, and wliere manual labour is in any branch superseded 
by a new application of mechanicul power. 

When, therefore, Napoleon’s departmental depoU of mendicity 
bad been almost wholly abandoned, we cannot but accuse of 
cruelty and injustice that pftrtof his Penal Code (art. 275) which 
inflicts (where no depots of mendicity exist) from one to three 
months imprisoniiA?nt on able-bodied mendicants, especially, if 
according to M. de P(vmiieuse’s construction (p. 806), the offender 
ifiay afterwards, at the will of government, be subjected to per- 
petual imprisonment.* , 


• M. dc Pornmeuse cannot draw this inference from art. 271 (which Jie does cite), 
for th&t is confined to YQ^abonds, but probably from art. ^2, though he docs not cite 
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But, however it luay be with regard to mendicants, certain it is, 
that vagabonds are thus put entirely at the mercy of the govern- 
ineiit , and that the code thus bears the mark of the beast upon it 
— it is the code of a despot. And even the {Punishment aw'arded 
to beggars cannot be less than six months, and may be increased 
to tv\'o years’ imprieonment, if the offence be committed beyond 
their own canton ; thus adding tq injustii!e the impolicy of ob- 
structing the circulation of labour, and preventing {ts deficiency in 
one district being supplied from the redundancy in another ; 
with the still greater correlative evil of the rediindant not being 
relieved by being suffered to overflow into the deficient. 

1 hus it appears, that the existing French laws on vagrancy and 
mendicity are greatly more severe than the English, without 
having the apology of giving to the able-bodied in search of work, 
a claim to be employed, or to the impotent a claim for support. 

In what has been said, it is by no means intended to express 
an opinion, that a uutioii, not having given such pledges, would 
do wisely to enter into such engagements. All that is meant is to 
protest against the injustice of prohibiting the unfortunate from 
seeking where, and asking whom, they will, for the employment 
which the law does not supply, and for the relief which it does 
not afford. 

The French people, however, have nobly redeemed the in- 
justice of their laws, by widely-spread associations, on priitcipieM 
as enlightened as they arc humame : and it must, in justice, be 
added, that their government has, in an equally wise and bene-* 
ficeiit spirit, aided the operatibn of these societies. We are well 
enabled to understand the w’orking of them, by the unassuming 
little volume of M. Degcraiido, who appears to unite the ten- 
derest feelings of philanthropy and the warmest devotion, with a 
calm spirit of philosophy, and a knowledge of his subject and of 
human nature, derived from long and laborious attention to prac- 
tical minutiae. We have seen no work so admirably calculated to 
stimulate private charity by eloquence and feeling;* and at the 


ii, and which says, ** Lcs vagabonds ou mendiaiis qni auront subi ics peines port6ei 
pur les unicies pi^ccdcns, deiiicureroiit u Ja dispoAlioii dii gouvernement.’* • 

Mow these* •* articles prec^deiis’’ we are disposed lo confine to the articles (begin* 
ning with 277) in that iminediarc division of the subject, which precedes those words, 
and which is entitled ** Dispositions coiiiinuncs ,aux vugaboli^s et niendians/’ for if 
“ articles pr6u6dens” referred lo other preceding divisions, the specification, in art 271, 
of vagabonds behig at tlie disposal of government, would nave been unnecessary. Vh‘ 
feel however, some diflidence in dissenting from an aHcien^dipuU\constr\ict\on of his 
own code. • 

• The style, perhaps is better adapted to the French than the English taste ; — it is 
too <1 eel amatory and exclamatory for **nous autres**— too ambitiously sentimental. It 
nnght have been thought, that such beauties had become, by this lime, un peu pas- 
and that after half a century of such excited energies, ^cth for good and ill, the 
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sadie time, so to direct; its exertions, that benevolence may be 
gratified, without the apprehension of creating more poverty than 
it relieves. 

The institution^ which have been alluded to, are called 
Bureaux* de Bienfaisance. Mr. Duchatel, in referring their 
establishment to the republican government, (p. 409), and 
proceeding with their^ history as a continuous institution, seems 
to ascribe more practical wisdom and beneficence to the legis- 
latures of that period, than they merit.^ For M. Degerando 
informs us (p. 3.34), that these plans for forming snch societies 
in every canton remained, like those for agriculture, for public 
instruction, .and for other splendid improvements, mere theories, 
which w'ere never carried into practice. The project was to 
establish a bureau de bieufaisauce in every canton of every de- 
partment. Kut the first realization of the plan appears to have 
been its application to the city of Paris in 1801 ; the system w'as 
improved, and extended to the provinces, by successive regula- 
tions in 1803 and 180(i; and it received its present form by the 
Royal Ordinance of 18 iG. 

"I'lie two grand objects of the institution arc the relief of the 
poor at their ow n houses, and the visitation of them there ; so 
that their actual situation and characters may be accurately 
known. These objects are accomplished by philanthropic indi- 
viduals, male and female (approved by the prefect of the com'mune), 
agreeing to conduct tlic busii^ess of the bureau ; each under- 
^ taking to visit a certain number of the families applying there for 
assistance, which is withheld, or granted, principallij in goods (a 
most impoitant consideration), according to the report of the 
visitors ; and in proportion to the funds at the command of the 
society : bor it is especially to be remarked that no person, how- 
ever really necessitous, lias any legal claim for aid, or can reckon, 
as in Englaiuf, on an inexhaustible fund. 

The actual funds of these establishments are derived from the 


Frt?nc]i cloqnencr would have assumed a less sickly — a more robust I’orm. For such of 
our readers as ludy wImIj to sec the moral reflections ol his work (and they are most 
ndmirable) in a somewhat plainer dress, wc are glad to be able to direct tlieni to an 
English* version, recently |)ublished*by Simpkin and Marsball. The omission of much 
of the polilico-economical details, which renders it less valuable to tlie philosopher, 
will probably make it more acceptable to such as seek only to n iider themselves indivi- 
dually useful. Its niqrc immediate, applicability to the slate of English society is 
shown, also, in a prelacc of,. animated feeling and vigorous style, by the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, whose residence in the neighbourhood of Manchester appears to have instruct- 
ed him, intiinsitefy, bolh^with the extent ol the evil existing, and the value of the 
remedy recommended. Jheie is an iutroduction, too* of great value, because written 
by Dr. Tiickermun, who for several years has been engaged as minister of the poor'* 
at Boston, in America ; and who writes with a zeal, which his beiievuleiice inspires and 
his experience enlightens, and in a style resembling that of our old English divines. 
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voluntary contributions of the members, a*nd of others who entAist 
to their administration such sums as tihey would otherwise bestow 
in alms. To these are added the produce of church-collections, or 
what we call the poor-box (troncs); of a tax pn tickets of admis- 
sion to public amusements; and finally, such proportion of the 
amount of the loci^l budget, as the communal authorities may 
think proper to assign. , 

In consideration of these several assistances granted by the 
public authorities, a certain number of commissioners arc ap- 
pointed by them, to unite with the visitors in allotting the distri- 
bution of the funds, liut all the aid goes through the hands of 
the visitor; to his benevolent exertions alone the poor man is in- 
debted for whatever he receives : kindness is thus gratified in the 
oik; party; gratitude is fostered in the other: and the natural and 
conciliating tie of patron and client is formed between the rich 
and the poor. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into any details for contrasting 
the effect of this plan on society, with the insolent and unlimited, 
and then fore constantly encroaching, demands of the poor — the 
compulsory, because grudged, contributions of the rich — and their 
consequent mutual liostility : which are the effects produced by 
the eiToiieous principle, and nial-administration of the English 
poor-laws. 

Jt appears to be the enlightened purjiose of the French go- 
verniiienl to substitute, by this sYstem, domiciliary assistance, us 
much as possible, for hospital relief, which was formerly the only 
mode of public charity in France. With this view' the bureau 
de bkufaisance and the local hospital are often united under one 
administration, and always enjoined to co-operate; so that what- 
ever can be saved from the necessary expenditure of the hospital 
funds may be added to the resources of the bureau : thus pie- 
ventiiig, in every possible case, the disruption of family ties ; 
securing comfort to the invalid, and cultivating moral worth in all 
that belong to him, from the exercise of the charities of domestic 
life. The accomplishment of these purposes is facilitated by the 
establishment of a council general, in Paris, for the supervision of 
hospitals — a much more efficient controul than our plan of visitors 
appointed by the will of the founder ; who have usually neither 
interest nor responsibility in performing their duty ; or, if they 
had, are too numerous and unconnected, to ilct on any general 
plan. * 

It is much to be regretted, that there arc no returns of the 
numbers of bureaux de bieufaisance established in the depart- 
ments ; nor, consequently, of the persons relieved, nor of the 
extent of the relief ^fforded. Wc have, however, details of the 
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Paris establishments, which are highly interesting. Of these 
there are twelve, each with twelve managers, assisted by an inde- 
finite number of the members of charity committees — each ma- 
nager having froirf 12 to 32 associates. The more numerous 
these are,* says M. Degerando, the better are the duties performed 
— the subdivision of labour making the inves#igation and superin- 
tendence more comphjte. Une dame de charite ne peut bien 
soigner plus d^ vingt menages, cii y donnant beaucoup de temps” 
(p. 358). It is probable, how'ever, that /-he families under the 
superintendence of each visitor are considerably fewer than 
2<> — for taking the visitors at the lowest number, 1728 
(or 12 for clich manager), if each visited 20 families, the amount 
would be 34,500 : whereas, in the year stated, they do not quite 
amount to 30,000 ; and if the average number of visitors, or 22 
to each manager, were assumed, the families visited by each 
w^ould not amount to 10. We notice this, because it does 
seem most important, that, in adopting such a plan, the labour to 
individuals should be light, in order, not only that the duty may 
be well performed, but that those who undertake it may not 
be wearied out. That the success of the Parisian institutions is 
a consequence of such precaution, seems farther apparent, from 
the circumstance of the number of individuals assisted by the 
societies giving an average of very little more than two to a 
family ; the average of families in 1823 and 1824 being 29,J)Bl, 
and of individuals, ()0,340. Ei^eii this number is calculated to 
. exceed, by one-third, the number actually receiving relief ; because 
many enter themselves on the list, Mierely to entitle them to send 
their children to the schools gratuitously taught by these charitable 
institutions, and such are often the most numerous families on 
the list. Others again, old and infirm, arc entered merely as a 
passport to [he hospitals, or to have the privilege of being 
hawkers, or stall-keepers. — {Degerando, p. 359, 300.) 

With these deductions, the numbers relieved are very small, 
compared with the numbers employed in administering relief, 
and with the population of the district, which is the depart- 
ment of the Seine. The population of this in 1820 was 891,000, 
and 1,013,000 in 1829:’*' if W'e take the medium of 1824, it 
W'ill give a population of 952,000, of whom about 40,000, or 
2J per cent., received relief fr’om the bureaux de bienfahauce. 
If we add to this*the numbers relieved in the hospitals, (as stated 
for 1826 by Duchatel, p. 424) 72,429, and in the Foiiitdlirrg 
Hospital 14,*199 394), it will makcti total of persons leceiv- 


• See the curiouii and valuable prefatory remarks of Mr. Ilickraai) on tlic British po- 
pulation returns of 1831, p. 12, and the authorities there vtcd* 
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ing public relief in Paris of 126^928, or 13-^^ per cent, of the 
population. i 

Such then appears to be the general state of the poor, and of 
their management, in the French metropolis. And it is most 
satisfactory to observe, that as far as the nc^v system is concerned, 
that of domiciliary visitation and belief, the effect has been (not- 
withstanding the great increase of population), that the numbers 
applying for relief have been considerably reduced. In 1791 
there were 118,000, in 1804, 86,000, in 1813, 102,000 (perhaps 
this increase might be one of the miserable results of the Russian 
campaign), in 1826, 86,000. — {DuchdteU p. 425). 

Contrast with this the state of the foundling hospitals in France, 
which may be considered as established on the same* principles of 
unlimited and indiscriminate relief as the English poor laws; an 
analogy w^ich M.Guerry (in his very curious Statistique Morale 
de la France, published at Paris in 1833) has observed, Ces 
etablissements, dont les depenses deviennent, chaque anne^, plus 
onereuses, paraisseiit avoir pour effet inevitable d’augmentcr chez 
nous le nombre des iiaissanccs illegitimes, comme la charit^ 
legale accroit ind^liniment la pauvrete en Angleterre.*' From 
1819 to 1824, the number of foundlings iu the French hospitals 
gradually increased from 99,000 to 1 16,000, {Duchatel, p. 393), 
or about 1 7 per cent. ^ 

With such striking proofs of the excellent working of the new ^ 
system in the metropolis, it is.matter of surprise that it has made 
but little progress in the departments. Probably, as M. Dege- 
rando observes, the knowledge of the facts and principles is not 
sufficiently diffused ; if so, it may be lamented, but if known, and 
not adopted, we entirely agree with M. Duchatel, ne nous en 
plnignons pas; et surtout, ne cherchons pas ^ institu'er iin systeme 
de charitc publiqiie la ou la charite privee sufHt au soulagemeiit 
(le la miscre,” p. 415. It was probably in this enlightened spirit 
of not unnecessarily interfering, that the present government 
(instead of the dictatorial enactment of the legislators of 1796 
prescribing a bureau de charitc in ev,ery canton) only requires 
such an establishment in every commune, when the public au- 
thorities may deem it necessary or useful.’* J^ndeed, it appears 
to us, that the question of trusting *the poor no private charity 
alone should be decided, not on general priflciples, but according* 
to local circumstances ; that public assistanceishould not be arbi- 
trarily obtruded, as by til e law of the republican dictators; but 
neither should it be positively rejected, as so eloquently, but too 
saiiguinely insisted on by the able and excellent Dr. Chalmers. 

We suspect, however, that bureaux /le bienjiai sauce are neither 
no few nor so inefficient in the departments as MM, Degeranflu 
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and Diich&tel would teach us to apprehend. The latter states 
(p. 41()), that in fliirteen departments, with a population of 
4,700,7fJ7*, there are 58.0 bureaux, or one bureau for 8,189 people. 
Now ill the department of the Seine, (which M. Degerando, 
writing in 182(), considers as a model for otfiers,) there were (in 
1829) 1,013,000 inhabitants, hnd only 12 bureaux, or 84,416 
persons to a bifrcau. And though a concentrated population may 
afi’ord some facilities of administration, it must also increase the 
proportionate number of poor, and the difficulties of investigi^r 
tion, which *1111181 be tenfold greater in a tenfold population for 
the superintendence of^ each bureau. 

Again: M. Di\chatel (p. 417 — 425) appears to consider the 
inefficiency of the provincial bureaux as shown by tlie circum- 
stance, that, in the J.3 specified,' the distributions amount only to 
1,953 francs the bureau, and 22 centimes for each iuhubitant ; 
whilst in the department of the Seine, the bureaijix distribute each 
above 100,000 francs, being in the proportion of one franc and 21 
centimes to e^ach inhabitant. Now all this we consider equally 
high testimony to the character of the provincial population, as to 
the sufficient numbers and good management of the provincial 
bureaux. 

Of these particulars we should have been able to form a better 
estimate, had we known the nuniber of persons relieved, and the 
amount of relief to each ; both these, in Paris, are remarkably small, 
the numbers not forming a 25th of. the population, and the relief 
to each only about 25 francs, or 20.s. a ^ear.'*' I'his is not a 
week for the average of all ages and circumstances ; whereas in 
England, a woman in full health and employment demands and re- 
ceives from the parish from Is. 6f/. to 2s. and 2s, ()d. a week on 
account of iHe bastaid which she suckles. 'JMiis one fact may 
stand in the place of a volume that miglit be written to contrast 
the results of the French and English modes of managing their 
poor. ,Wc are obliged, too, to take only a single class ol facts, 
because our system of allowance to the head of a family,’ on 
account of the number of the children (none of whom are entered 
ill the list of paupers), precludes the possibility of ascertaining 
the average received by each individual from paiish funds. But 
some comparison 'may be mUde, by observing that the population 
ef England and Wal^s in 1831 was 13,894,000, and the money 
expended on*the poor in 1829 was 6,33^2,000/., or 2/. 3s. JOJrf. 
per head; while iii the metropolitan department of France, the 
population pay to the poor only at the riiXa of 1 franc 2 1 cent., or 

• M. DucliaU‘l fp. calls it lU francs 55 cent. ; But he reckons the whole on 
tht list us receiving relief; whereas, for the reasons before explained (and which M. 
Duchktcl also admits), M. Degerando only calculates two-thirds as receiving it. 
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not quite I5. ; and in the thirteen provincial departments^ their 
population of 41 millions do not pay quite 4 J<jJ. per head. 

Ill mitigation of this contrast, two allegations are made: iirst, 
that living ,is much cheaper in France, and therefore the allow- 
ance to the poor may well be lower. This argument, as far as it 
goes, is good. The average price«of wheift in France is about 
5s. our bushel; in 18 C 39 > the bushel here cost about 85. 6d., that 
is, the French price is to the English in the proportion of 10 to 
17 ; whilst the respective payments per head, by the population 
to the poor, arc as JO to o2(i. To this consideration should be 
added, that an English labourer’s daily w^gcs may be averaged 
at Os. a w'eek, whilst a Frenchman’s do not exceed fis. (See 
Chaptal, T^e C Indnstrie Francaise, tom. i. p. 245 ). But then it 
is said, that a Fretichmaii does not consume so much wheat as an 
Englishman. True: and this brings us to the second allegation, 
that a Frenchman not only consumes less wheat, but lus living, 
generally, is on a lower scale. This also is true, but wholly inap- 
plicable as an argument in the case of paupers, who can, in 
jiisticl.vhavc no claim, and in policy, no relief, beyond the means 
of healthy existence; all beyond is a premium on indolence and 
irnprovidcmcc, and might entitle a spendthrift to claim a thousand 
a year, because he had been in the habit of squandering to that 
amount. 

We did not wish to interrupt ihfi account of the general princi- 
ples of the French inunagement by any details, however important ; 
Init we cannot quit the subjecl without calling attention to two 
most iiiHuential regulations in their practice. The first is of 
general application, namely, that the relief given should, us much 
as possible, be in kind {secours en nature). This has been 
justly considered, by inaiiy English authorities, as one of the most 
efhcacious means of reform in the administration of the English 
poor-laws ; where it is notorious, that the money granted for the 
necessary relief of families is very commonly perverted, by the 
heads of those families, to the indulgence of their own vicious 
piopensities. So convinced are the French authorities of the 
importance of this principle, that out of ah expenditure of J , 700,000 
francs by the bureaux of Paris in 18 ^ 0 , only 800,000 were be- 
stowed in money, and that only to ihe aged*aud the blind. — 
p. 421 ). 

The second regulation, to which we have ^alludi^, is of less 
general application ; priiiAipally referring to large towns, of w'liicli 
one of the greatest nuisances is the resort of stranger mendicants, 
and of the unemployed of every description. The remedy for 
this, which the Parisiifti authorities have devisc(), is the refusing 
all assistance to every occupant oi furnished lodgings (qui /ogt? 
i^n garni — Degerando, p. 80 1); a regulation which must repel 
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at once those who are no\; domiciled, and those who are not 
destitute. 

Once piore, before quitting the subject, we must refer to the 
grand principles of the French system ; and that we may not 
merely report our own conviction on the subject, we shall do so 
in the words of the tfi'o authorities, whom we have so often had 
occasion to quote. 

''A Paris, il cst suffisamment pourvu aux besoins ile la classe indi- 
gente. Mais il est utile, nous le repetons, que cc resultat soit obtenu 
sans qu il y ait rien de fixe, de certain, pour chaque indigent en ]^ar> 
ticuliei'i seul moycn da soulager les indigens sans les multiplier.*’ — 
DegerandOi p. 369. 

Il faut, autant qu*il est possible, donner en nature. 

11 ne faflt jamais accordcr, ni sous le rapport de la qualite, ni sous 
celui de la quantite, qu*un secours inferieur a ce que le pauvre se f6t 
procure, lui-meme, par son travail." — Ibid, p. J 62. 

And in like manner^ where employment is afforded — 

** Lc salaire attache k ces travaux doit rester toujours au-dessous de 
cclui que lc iK^me individu eti obtenu par sa propre industrie." — Ibid, 
p. 293. 

Un excellent caractore distingue les secours publics cn France, et 
nous preserve du sort de I’Angleterre ; les secours ne sont pas donnes 
cbez nous comine une dette ; nos lois ne reconnaissent pas au pauvre le 
droit d'etre nourri par J'6tat . . . n’accordant pas asscz de conhance k la 
cbarit(; priv6e, Tautorito intervienf, et fait Taumone k son tour, mais . . . 
au raoyen des bureaux gratuits de bienfaisance, la charite publique era- 
prunte le secours, et, pour ainsi dire, fa forme de la charite privee. Elle 
remet au zMe des personnes charitables la distribution des auraones, se 
bornant a fournir des fonds, et k donner k la pbilanthropie une organisa- 
tion administrative . . . Personne ne peut compter avec certitude sur les 
secours de I’^fat, et s’enbardir par cettc csperauce au vice et au clesordre: 
voilk le merite de notre systftrac.’* — Duchdtel, pp, 237, 8, 9. 

These, great as they are, may be considered only its political 
merits; the moral results, however, are of still higher import. 
Though much of the fund for the relief of indigence is derived 
from the public grants, no individual can receive a share, but 
by interesting in his bekalf the kind feelings of some fellow- 
being: and the giver bestows the boon, not in the pride of official 
authority, or in treluctant compliance with a legal claim, but as 
the token of lh*e sjmpath^ before expressed: thus adopting the 
* principle of the amiable Barthelemi — les bienfaits doivent ^tre 
pr^c^d^s p^r les ^vraces, comine les f|;uits sont annonc6s par les 
fleurs/' duch an intercourse cannot fail to improve the character 
of both classes ; negatively, by diminishing the coldness and selfish 
fastidiousness of the rich, as well as the d||5trust and envious dis- 
pontent of the pAor; and positively, by making the rich sensible 
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of the active dutics'and high respon^bilities incurred from their 
deep interest in the social union; by teaching them that that 
union will be best seciiredvin drawing the clasies closer, and that 
their happiness will be best promoted by creating to themselves 
a put suit, which will foster the best feelings, and an object wor« 
thy of the liighest facilities, of their nature, ^n the other hand, the 
poor will learn, that it is only by conciliating the good, and the 
induential, that they cun hope for relief in distress^; towards all 
that commands the respect of such, they will learn to feel re- 
spect, and, above all, to respect themselves. ^J"hey will solicit 
relief only in emergency, and decline it as soon as the emergency 
ceases although even the sense of temporary degradation will 
be softened by the kindness of intercourse, through which the dis- 
tress has been made known, and the relief administered. What a 
contrast is this to the voluntary, life-long dependance, at once ab- 
ject and insolent, of the English pauper! 

Having thus seen what is the actual system of the French in 
the inanagcmeiit of their poor, it will be interesting to examine 
the nature of the plan which is contemplated by their govern- 
ment, as an addition to that we have been considering. 

The publication of M. lluerne de Pomineuse’s work (one of 
those with which we have headed the present article), was fol- 
lowed by a Report of the Minister of Commerce and Public 
Works, ill which he proposes to the King the establishment of 
institutions similar to those which,' he says, ever since 1822 have 
been adopted with success in Belgium, namely. Agricultural Co- 
hniesj where the poor, and where mendicants, and other misde- 
meanants, may be employed in the improvement of wastes. 

The plan, certainly, at first blush, is of a most fascinating cha- 
racter; no less than to remove every blemish from the fair face of 
society, and to make “ the desert blossom as a rose.*^* Yet, when 
closely examined, there will be found very weighty objections to it, 
at least as regards the poor, and no inconsiderable objections both 
to the general principle, and to some particular modifications of it, 
as applicable to all the classes, whether unfortunate, only, or de- 
linquents. 

First, as relates to the poor. The relegation of them to a 
distant isolated spot would, at once, break all the bonds of sym- 
pathy between them and the opulent, and array the two classes in 
mutual hostility, as proscribers and proscribed. 

Even if those who w^ere removed went vobantarily, and took 
with them their families, they could not take with them their vi- 


* This is proved by the singular fact (which it also explains) of the very tmaii 
average annual receipt of the'^nuiubcrs on tlie lists of the burt*sux, which was before 
noticed, and is confirmed by the observation of M. 'Degerando, '* Les deux tiers det 
indigeiis secourus dans les villes n’^prouvent qu’une detressc pasaagere.* ~p. 315. 
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cinities, — their acquaintance in the same grade, or little superior 
to themselves (who would remain to regret their loss, and to re- 
sent their banishmaut); their patrons, those who had lightened the 
burdens of their lot, conciliated their regard, and reconciled them 
to the favourites of fortune. Nor would the loss of the patron be 
less: he would, be lef^ to the enjoyment of^his selfish paradise, 
where he would reign, and ftrould soon reign alone.*' All, in- 
deed, would bh brilliant and magnificent, like the imperial peak'* 
of the Palace of Ice; but all would be hard, and cold, and com- 
fortless within ; and, if heats should arise, the component mem- 
bers of the edifice would fall aw^ay from each other, and sink in 
shapeless, undistinguished ruin. 

The principles, and arguments, and facts, on which these in- 
ferences area founded, have been already as much developed as 
our limits would allow; and are here, therefore, only referred to. 

Secondly. With regard to the able-bodied mendicants by pro- 
fession, who seek, and will accept, no other employment; they al- 
ready hang so loose on society, that their removal could inflict no 
loss on others, and only a merited hardship on themselves. 

Thirdly, in respect to other misdemeanants; as they are not 
likely to benefit themselves, or others, by remaining in general 
society, their separation, till reclaimed, must be a benefit to both. 

Concerning these last two classes, therefore, the question becomes 
a general one — whether agricultural colonies (compared w'itli other 
modes of repressing and reforming vice) be the best for the public 
at large, and for the individuals qn . whom the system is imme- 
diately to operate? 

First, with regard to the public. It must be admitted, that the 
employment of delinquents in increasing agricultural produce, is 
not liable to the objection which is urged against their employ- 
ment in particular manufactures ; wdiere, whether the speculation 
be profitable or unprofitable to government, the additional compe- 
tition in the market must act as a partial pressure on the honest 
manufacturer engaged in similar productions: whereas the price 
and profits of articles of such universal production and consump- 
tion as those in which agriculture is employed, could be affected 
in no assignable degree, by the employment of any supposable 
number of delinquents in the cultivation of w'astes. If, indeed, 
we could suppose that cultivation to replace, w'ilh average profit, 
•the capital employed, the aggregate of national wealth would be 
increased, vuithouUinjury to individuals; and the eligibility of the 
system is decided at once. * 

But is it likely — without here considering the general experience 
of the unproductiveness of capital, when not employed under the 
keen inspection af individual interest— is if likely that the agents 
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of government, or of public societies, could obtain an average 
profit in cultivating wastes, which have not invited private specu- 
lation, at a time when capitalists throiighout*Europe have been 
seeking investments with more than usual activity, contented with 
less profits, and wiUing to incur more than customary risks? M. 
de Pommeuse w^ould answer this questioL> decidedly in the affir- 
mative, and confidently appeals to the experience of Holland and 
Belgium, and to his statement of the financial accounts of their 
agricultural colonies. But enthusiasm is a bad calculator. It is 
not necessary to enter into a minute examination of M. de Pom- 
meuse’s statements of the financial situation of the colonies ’ of 
Holland (given at p. 89), and of the colonies of Belgium {given 
at p. 139 .) It will be quite enough to mention, that under the 
head of receipts of the Belgian institutions for the ^ear 1829 
included voluntary subscriptions (a most uncertain item in any 
institution contemplating permanency), the annual average of 
which is stated at 30,000 fioriiis. Now the establishment was 
commenced in 1822; and from the year 1823 to 1829, both in- 
clusive, the annual average was only £8,311, and^in 1829 (for 
which this account is rendered), the voluntary contributions had 
fallen to 23,003, as stated by M. Duep^tiaux, **lnspecteur-g6n6ral 
des prisons et des institutions de bienfaisance de la Belgique;’’ 
in 1830, (in consequence, probably, of the separation from 
Holland,) the subscriptions were^only 14,463, and in 1831 they 
had sunk to 6,698. . 

On the other side, in stating the expenses, the interest of the 
debt is tbe sole article entered. No charge for repaifs of one 
hundred and thirty dwellings, besides other buildings, on the free 
colony at Wartel, or of a building two stories high, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five yards long, besides farm buildings, on the cri- 
minal colony at Merxplas; nor is there any charge for the salaries 
of commissioners in the capitals, or of local managers (employes), 
of whom a list of forty-seven is given at p. 137; nor is any entry 
made for the 4 per cent, annually due, according to the constitu- 
tion of the society, as a sinking fund for the liquidation of their 
debt. This annual reduction indeed as acknowledged never to 
have been efiected ; but the ability to have done so, both in the 
Dutch and Belgic institution, is curiously established at pp. 90 
and 140; where the farmer’s profits ar6 added to*the rent, in order 
to prove the landlord’s solvency. 

Ita enim sunt perscriptse scite et litterate, ut scrib2, ad aerarium 
qui eas retulit, perscriptis rationibus, seenm ipse, caput sinistrd manu 
perfricans, commurmuratus sit, * Ratio quidem, hercle, apparet^ argentum 
ol^vrai* ” 

The scribe, in this instance^, is M. Ducp6tiaiih, above alludej^ 

L 2 
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as the Belgic inspector-g^neral of the establishmeBt; who (in- 
stead of scratching his head and quoting a scrap of an old play, 
according to Cicerq’s elegant representation) took up his pen, 
and, in the Re'due Encydopedique for December 1832, exposed 
the fallacy of the account, in order to caution France from being 
misled by the rose-coloured statements of M.**de Pommeuse. 

The receipt and expenditure«are given for the ten years ending 
1831, including debts incurred and discharged, and the balance 

exhibits a deficit of 669«000 florins. 

To which, on 1st July, 1832, were to be 

added arrears of interest 47,393 

And sundry bills due ' 49,627 


Total amcviiit of debt 766,020 

Total value of land and stock .... 536,250 


Total deficit 229,770 florins,* 

or <£19|836 sterling. Nor does there appear any hope of re- 
demption : for the voluntary contributions are annually decreas- 
ing; private Ibans cannot be expected by a bankrupt institution; 
nor is the government apparently inclined to make further ad- 
vances. On the contrary, the amount of payment for beggars 
sent to the colony is on the decrease; and no wonder, for the 
able-bodied cost, there, nearly 22 cents a day, whilst the impotent 
cost, in the government depots, ft oin l6 to 17 cents only, or 24 per 
cent. less. To this must be added, that government foregoes 5 
florins the bonnier, (or Ss. 4rf. an acre) of land-tax ; and, with all 
these^ advantages, the deficit is still what has been stated. Le 
deficit est Id; il est positif; loin de s’aineliorer, la position de la 
soci6t6 deviendra plus critique encore.” 

Thus, then,tit is quite evident, from the authenticated results of 
these great experiments, that lands, which individuals had suffered 
to remain wastes, are not likely to be jbrought into cultivation by 
governments, or societies, without considerable loss. This, how'ever, 
is not a definitive reason for always declining such undertakings. 
For if governments determjine on establishing penal colonies,^as 
a secondary punishment for criminals, and if the cost alone be 
considered, it niay w'ell be doubted whether a home waste may 
not be cultivated at less expense, than even the fertile soils of a 
6>reign establishment^f' Our colonies, for example, in Australia, 


• From some error, apparentijr of the press, this is slated at 254,750 florins, 
t On the possibility of cultivating British wastes (and especially Irish) with advan- 
I. 0 verv Dleasin? and curiniu wnrlr .wfis ^ ^ i 
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cost six millions 'sterling in the first thirty-four years; during 
which, about 'i5,00p convicts had been transported thither; cost- 
ing, therefore (if we do not reckon the stock.on hand, wbicK we 
have no means of doing) about <£240 each. Now the Home Co-^ 
lonies (if we, in like manner, do not reckon the stock on hand) of 
Belgium, caused a«total loss of only about £66^000 in ten years, 
during which, M. Duep^tiaux stales the ntimbers of colonists ad- 
mitted (free and delinquents) to be about 9»700 ; •costing, there- 
fore, not quite seven pounds each, instead of £240. 

Before quittting the subject of agricultural colonies, it is espe-^ 
cially necessary to insist on a principle which has been wholly 
overlooked both by the government and societies of Holland and 
of Belgium, and by M. de Pommeuse, in his earnest recommenda- 
tion of their system for adoption in France — we jnean the all- 
important distinction between cottage gardens and cottage farms. 
A cottage garden may be considered such an extent of ground as 
a labourer cun manage at his spare hours, after and before his 
ordinary day’s work; and if it induce him so to employ such 
hours, and teach his family similar habits of industry, the addition 
to their physical comfort may be much, yet trifling compared with 
the moral blessings it will bring. A cottage farm, on the con- 
trary, is such a portion of land as he can manage only by w'ith- 
drawing himself, more or less, according to its extent, from his 
regular employment as a labourer. This produces a gap in the 
general labour-market, which gives encouragement to marriages 
in the labouring class there; and that market is soon supplied* 
fully up to the demand. In tlie mean time, a race of labourers is 
raised on the cottage farms, who can find no employment on them, 
and therefore swarm off on the general market, where their com- 
petition reduces the general price of labour, and the means of 
comfortable subsistence in the labouring classes. • Their habits 
become necessarily more ^sordid, and prepare them to sink 
lower still, as a fresh influx is supplied from the rear-ranks bred 
on the cottage farms; which, therefore, acts on the general labour- 
market precisely as Ireland does now on England, sending forth 
hordes of labourers, habituated to the want of every comfort and 


in Guadaloupe ; the execution of which, by the Toluntary labour of the men, is detailed 
with all the interest of a Robinson Crusoe romance. Colondl Tiight has applied the 
practical knowledge acquired tliere, and from some experiment^ in Kngland, to form a 
plan of extensive operations for the improvement of waste?, with a laborious minutenes^'k 
of detail, which no otlier author rpconiiiieiiding like sy stems ^^as had ;he morol courogc 
to undertake. And though w’e flo not admit all the estimates, or concur in all the 
sanguine anticipations of the author, wc are fully sensible of the value of his work, 
which, like an ingenious theory, may form a nucleus, round which facts and opintoQP 
will arrange themselves, and truth be at last elicited. 
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decency, and willing to* work for any wages .that will but give 
them the means of satisfyinglust and hunger. 

On these principles it is obvious, that in any agricultural colo- 
nies formed at lioni^, the land should either be let to individuals, 
or held by the government or public societies, in such compara- 
tively large farms as may occupy as much as possible single men 
domesticated with thei manager, in order not to increase the 
population beyond the demand 'for labour on those farms. 

In direct opposition to these principles, the colonies of Holland 
and Belgium, whose practice is recommended by M. de Pom- 
meuse to the adoption of France, arc divided into farms of three 
bonniers and a half, o^ nearly nine English acres, each of which 
farms is calculated to employ or maintain a family of six or seven 
individuals. What is to become of their progeny ? what but to 
live in penur^ and in degraded habits, and ultimately to be voided 
on the general labour-market, producing there all the physical 
privation, degraded habits, and consequent demoralization we 
nave described. 

If such be in all cases the certain results of the adoption of 
such a system* it does appear to us that the consequences, in 
France, would be more rapidly and extensively mischievous, than 
in any other country in Europe; because the principle of her laws 
on the descent of landed property is already tending to the con- 
version of her whole territory into cottage farms. The enact- 
ments are as simple as they are •efficacious for the purpose. 

** La loi ne considere iii la nature, ni Tonginc des biens, pour en 
reglcr la succession.” “ Lcs eiifans, ou'leur descendans, succedent a leur 
p^res et m^res, aieuls, aieules, ou autre ascendans, sans distinction de 
sexe, ni de primogeniture, et encore qu’ils soient issus de ditferens ina- 
riages.” “ Si le defunt n’a laisse iii posterite, ni frere, ni sceur, ni de- 
scendans d’eux, la succession se divisc, par iiioitiG, entre les ascendans 
de la ligne pat^rnelle, et les ascendans de la ligne maternellc .” — Code 
CivU, § 732. 745, 746. . 

Add to this, that no entails can be made beyond the second 
generation, and that only to the direct descendants of the tes- 
Utor’s or donor's parent.— (/Airf. § 896 . 1045. 1049). Again, 
a parent can only dispose (whether by will or deed of gift) of a 
moiety of his property, if there be one in the direct descent 
living ; only of a third, if two ; and only of a fourth, if more than 

1^0.— Ibid. ^ 9lS,9,14. • 

How rapidly such a code must split the lands of France into 
shreds was ifo doubt foreseen by its author, and devised as a cer- 
tain mode of producing a redundant population to swell his con- 
scription lists, and enable him to calculate and boast of his ability 
to expend so many more thousand lives per month. 
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In addition to the operation of law« jobbers have availed them- 
selves of the extreme subdivision of property, to sell amall 
tions, to be paid for by instalments in five, ten, or twenty years, 
on which young couples, full of uncalculatiilg, sanguine hopea, 
eagerly enter. Their profits are diminished by the interest, 
annually due, and ^hen the year for payment of principal arrives^ 
it has been preceded, perhaps, hy a nun^erons family, by sick- 
ness, or by bad harvests, and they nave no resource but the placing 
themselves on the pauper list. Accordingly, we find, in a sensi- 
ble little tract, par le Comte de M * * Membre du Conseil 
G6n6ral du Departement de Loire et Cher/’* that les mariagea 
pr6coces, la trop grande subdivision des jpropriet6s, et le mor- 
cellement des propri6tcs fait A credit/’ are (with the increase of 
manufactures) considered the principal causes of the increase of 
the poor in jbVarice. Yet this is the country in Which M. de 
Poinmeuse and the French ministers recommend the adoption of 
cottage farms. 

On the whole, however, with regard to our own country, it 
appears to us, that, with the precautions before suggested, penal 
colonies, even on our home wastes, might be adapted with ad- 
vantage. But in respect to the able-bodied labourer, there ought 
to be a farm in every parish, where employment on task-work 
should be supplied, but at a rate considerably below that of the 
general labour-market, merely sufficient to maintain the individual 
ill healthy existence. And it has been found, f that parishes over- 
burdened with men preferring the utter idleness or slothful em-, 
ploynient in which paupers are usually maintained, have, by a 
vigorous adoption of the plan here recommended, entirely shaken 
off the burden, and restored the men to the usefulness and re- 
spectability of independent labourers, and that even in cases of a 
manufacturing and town population. 

M. de Pommensc, in his zeal to recommend his ’favourite pro- 
ject, adduces examples, as he is pleased to call them, of its adop- 
tion and success in different countries of Europe, beginning with 
Sweden in the time of Charles XI. (p. 8]1). This is a case 
which, in fact, has nothing to do with the subject. That monarch 
merely reclaimed crown-lands which thad been usurped by the 
nobles, and distributed them as military fiefs, to be held by the 
common soldiers and inferior officers on condition of personal 
service. So also concerning the colohization of*Silesia; it is that, 

— - _ r » 

* Des Moyens de procurer secours a la classe indi|eDte dins les anuses de 
Disetie. Paris, 1830. 

t See various testiraonles before Parliamentary committees, especially that of the 
Lords in 1830, and those of the Commons, on Able-bodied Labourers, in 1826, tnd on 
Wages in 1824. 
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not of a naturally barren waste, but of a devastated country. The 
landwehr of Prussia, — the military colonies of Austria, Russia and 
Spain,— are merely purseries of soldiers, not establishments of pro- 
vision for the poor. Nor, if they were, have we any means of 
determining their success as economical measures, however they 
may conduce to the increase of military and political power. In 
some of these countries, particularly in Prussia, the system of 
small farms cultivated by the occupier and his family will not 
have the pernicious tendency which we have ascribed to them in 
the comparatively fully peopled countries of France, the Nether- 
lands and England ; because, as in Canada and the western parts 
of the North American states, there is choice of good land, and 
abundance of spots ready for the swarms to settle on, which are 
cast off from^the small farm hives. 

There are, however, a number of experiments now in progress 
in Hamburgh and many of the small German states, which null 
soon, probably, give sufbeient proof of the evil principle on which 
they are founded. As yet w'e have no documents, and they, per- 
haps, not experience enough to furnish them. 

It is gratifying to find that, instead of these speculative pro- 
jects, the system of bureaux de bieufuisance and domiciliary 
relief is established in some parts of Switzerland ; having been 
introduced during the French domination, it still maintains a 
languishing existence in the Roman states; whilst in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, in Spain and ifi PortugaJ, the inveterate eyils of 
*numerous hospitals for the indiscriminate reception of the poor, 
and the indiscriminate alms ‘giving by individuals and monastic 
establishments, continue to produce their necessary eflects of 
squalid indigence, and reprobate, riotous, sw'arming mendicity. 

F o the vital importance of the wUibJect of the poor, and of the 
means to be adopted for their management, every civilized country 
appears at present to be wide awake. It is probable that such 
universal attention has been excited by the crying evils of the 
English system of administration. It is to be hoped that foreign 
nations may be deterred from adopting this system, and that 
England may benefit by their experience in attempting a better. 
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Akt. VII. — Augmt Lafontaine^s Ltben und WirkeUt voni. G- 

Gruber. (Life and La|;^ours of Augustus Lafontaine, byJ*Gf 

Gruber.) Halle, 1833. ISino. ^ 

The life of an author should be written by himself, since its chfief 
interest lies in tracing the course of thought and feeling, modified 
by external circumst^ces, that have formed his peculiar literary cha- 
racter, and in its relation to his pensonal character. Nor, psycho- 
logically speaking, is this less desirable, or perhaps less important, 
with respect to a pleasing and very popular writer of moderate 
calibre, than to the more splendid, starry meteors that dazzle our 
intellectual vision. As far as August Lafontaine is concerned, ' 
the want of such autobiography is, in some* measure, supplied in 
the amusing work now before us, by the deceased author’s friend, 
Gruber, who learned from himself the incidents of his early years, 
and has painted him such as he saw him, during a period of inti- 
mate association, in his mature and declining age; whence the 
metaphysician may deduce for himself the action of cause and 
effect. We shall give as briefly as may be, the account of the no- 
velist’s life, interspersed with extracts. 

The family of Lafontaine fled from France upon the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and settled at Brunswick, where the au- 
thor’s father and grandfather were painters. They did not claim 
kindred with their illustrious namesake, the French poet; but on 
one occasion August did not see fit to disclaim a yet closer 
connexion. Gruber tells us: — * 

Only once did he accept this supposed compliment, when, being in- 
troduced to an old general officer, who might have been his grand- 
father, as the celebrated author Lafontaine, the veteran thus addressed 
him : * Oh, 1 know you very well ; you occasioned me a deal of trouble 
in my boyhood, when I was made to learn your Fables by heart.* He 
did not attempt to controvert this judicious opinion, but i^ontented him- 
self with regretting that he should have .caused such a man so much 
useless trouble.*’ 

The only trait of family pride recorded of our Lafontaine re- 
lated to Henning Brabandt, his maternal great grandfather, a man 
of inflexible integrity, who, by defending the rights of the poor 
against the aristocratic municipality of^ Brunswick, had incurred 
the ill will of the latter body. By a base artifice they rendered 
him an object of popular suspicion, ^and, desc^^ted by those for 
whose sake he suffered, Brabandt was put t9 death with horrible , 
tortures. 

August Lafontaine was born at Bruns wicli: in l7'58, and his 
childhood was peculiarly happy. His parents were excellent 
people; his father, a distinguished artist and sensible man, 
though eccentric, and, to his own loss, a da|pbler in alchymy, 
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taught him almost all the living languages of Europe; and his 
mother sang to him all the popular ballads of the country. He 
was committed to the care of a learned, conscientious, and kind 
schoolmaster, and 4'as nearly as fortunate at college; although be 
there, in the person of the Conrector, met with one of those pe* 
dants who w^ere once considered as the typQ^of German learned 
men. We extract a passage illustrative of the now obsolete kind 
of animal. , 

They would not have got off as easily with the Conrector. This 
was Schier, the philologist, so well known by his editions of the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras, and of the Idylls of Bion and Moschus. His 
great learning and criticjil acuteness were never called in question, and 
bad procured him the respect of the students, without their being much 
benefited by the said learning and critical acumen. He appears to have 
been one of those philologists who, caring little for the author, his work, 
and bis spirit, devote their whole mind to his words, because every word 
and every sentence affords them an opportunity of displaying the extent 
of their grammatical, antiquarian, geographical, and historical know- 
ledge, whilst the original subject is altogether forgotten. That this must 
have been the case with Schier, we may gather from the following anec- 
dote. The students had been reading Terence with him for a whole 
year. It happened one day that he, who never made the shortest state- 
ment without the most diligent and studious preparation, had not had 
time thus to prepare himself. To miss his hour of lecture would have 
been contrary to his strict sense of duty; and as he dould not, without 
preparation, employ it in the usual mode, he told the students that for 
this day it should be dedicated to Historia literaria Tcrcntii (Literary 
* History of Terence) ; and began with the question, ^ Now then, what 
are the works of Terence?’ All are dumb. He questions one after 
another; none can answer. The Conrector is confounded that no one 
knows what Terence wrote, after a year spent in the expounding of bis 
writings. In some annoyance he exclaims, ^ Look at the title-page 
then !* All eye^are turned upon it; and if the teacher had been previously 
astonished, the pupils are iituch more so upon discovering, what none 
had ever suspected, that Terence’s works were comedies.” 

At this college, Helmstadt, Lafontaine studied divinity to please 
his mother, who wished to see him a clergyman; but he after- 
wards would not court those of his family connexions through 
whom he might have hoped for church preferment, and earned 
his bread by private tuition. In this occupation he took such 
pleasure, that, uj)on bis mother’s death, he chose it for his pro- 
Jession, giving up all^thoug^ts of the church ; and; that, notwith- 
standing his having formed an attachment to Sophie Abel, an in- 
digent orphan, ancf, except as a benefioed clergyman, having no 
prospect of being able to marry. A line of conduct somewhat 
surprising in a sentimental novelist. 

LafiNDKtaine now^ became tutor to the son of Colonel von Tbad« 
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deiif a Prussian officer in garrison at Halle. He there formed an 
intimate connexion with a set of litdirary and learned men, who 
first induced him to attempt authorship. He had indeed early 
discovered a talent for story-telling that had delighted his brothers 
and sisters at home, and his companions at school and college, 
and which, through seems to have formed one of the charms of 
his conversation : he had even, as f student, written a novel, but 
it failed, and he had abandoned all thoughts of the Jcind. But at 
one of the literary soirees at Halle, Arnaud*s Euphemie was read; 
and upon Lafontaine vehemently criticising the conduct of the 
drama, his friends said, Mend it.’* Hereupon he wrote his 
tragedy of Antonie^ oder das Klostergelubde (Antonie, or the 
Conventual Vow); and the approbation it elicited encouraged 
him to persevere. But he soon found that his genius was better 
adapted to narrative than to the drama; and in 1791 lie published, 
under the title of Gewalt der Liebe (Power of Love), a collection 
of tales, which attracted general favour, and first laid the founda- 
tion of his reputation, although a somewhat earlier publication, 
entitled Scenm (Scenes), which was not much read and w'hich we 
have never met with, had called forth the following qualified eulo- 
gium from Schiller. 

In one of his letters Schiller said, ' Read the accompanying book : 
it is by a young, unfledged writer, who will assuredly come to good. 
There is already character in the language, a flowing dialogue, soft feel- 
ings, especially in the Cleomciics, together with much dross, it must be 
confessed.’ ** 

Whilst these literary pursuit's were beginning, war w'as threaten- 
ing with Austria; the Prussian army was completed in ail its de- 
partments, and Lafontaine’s fortune assumed a new aspect. 

“ The chaplaincy of Von Thadden’s regiment was vacant ; but the roost 
distant idea of asking for it had not occurred to Lafontaine, especially 
as the colonel, now a major-general, had spoken to him upon the sub- 
ject, without appearing to think of him. But when, in the year 1 789, 
Prussia armed against Austria, and the Thadden regiment was ordered to 
hold itself in marching order, the general one day said to Lafontaine, ' 1 
wish you could accompany me.* Lafontaine, in whose fancy tliese 
words called up lively images of a camp life, of distant countries, and 
men to bo known, of new experience to be acquired, and who was 
Warmly attached to the general, answei;ed abruptly, ; I am ready.' ' In- 
deed ? ’ said the general, ‘ I am glad of is, and you sdkall accompany roe 
—but how ?* ‘ Why not as your chaplain, if yftu like it,* returned La- 

fontaine. The general stared at him, and then said, smilinglyi * but my 
dear Lafontaine, are you f? theologian then ? This is the first word I 
have heard of it. Have patience, and we will talk further of the matter.' 

“ The general wished to proceed upon a certainty, and that Lafontaine 
should first preach, but not at Halle, that he might not be disgamed in 
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case of failure. It was therefore arranged, without Lafontaine’s know- 
ledj^e, that he should be asked Ho preach at Piesdorf, wliere the generars 
lady, being on a visit, might hear him ; the general would not be present 
himself, for fear of a^ accident. All passed as the general and bis wife 
had planned $ and, to his patron's cordial delight, Lafontaine's sermon 
gained the most unaniihous approbation. A few days afterwards the 
general informed him ^that he should certainfy be his regimental 
chaplain.*' • 

He was ap(^ointed, and devoted himself heart and soul to his 
pastoral duties. Indeed, considering what a favourite companion 
he speedily became with the officers, we might wonder how he 
found leisure both for these new occupations and his literary 
pursuits. He constantly taught in the schools established by 
the late King Frederic William II. for the children of soldiers, 
and was equally beloved and revered by his little pupils. He 
preached regularly, in general extemporaneously ; and in his ser- 
mons vigorously attacked whatever faults he had observed, either 
in soldier or officer, and this often so successfully, as to induce 
the conscience-stricken culprit to undertake, at least, his own 
reformation. ^ And his pastoral boldness, fur from offending the 
higher ranks of his military flock, seems only to have superadded 
respect to the cordial liking produced by his wit, good humour, 
and what the Germans call gemuthlichkeiij or geniality of dispo- 
sition. The following passage will show both his convivial cha- 
racter, and the light in which he was considered in the regiment. 

> “ From the nobles with whom he was brought into relation he had 

nothing to apprehend. He observed* all the laws of etiquette, not with 
fawning humility — which he called a dog's virtue, but with gentlemanly 
propriety; was never forward, but always frank; not obtrusive, but 
familiar 3 never transgressed the due bounds, but by his natural dignity 
kept others likewise within bounds." (It will be remembered that in 
Germany, at the period in question, the line of demarcation between 
the noble and the commoner was drawn with a strictness of which we, 
in England, have little idea.) Besides, his skill in adapting his tone 
to circumstances and giving every one his full value, and his agreeable 
conversation, made his society delightful, even to such as feareil his wit, 
which, though generally playful, Cbuld be bitterly sarcastic. Was an 
attempt made to match wit' against wit, nothing was more certain than 
that he would, in the end, have the laughers on his side, and few there- 
fore engaged in such a contest with him. One day he gained the vic- 
tory in such an encounter by & strange device. A major of the regiment 

• received a visit from Inis brother, who was also feared as a wit, but 
chieOy because his jests were apt to be personal and offensive. Having 
heard of Lafontaine, he wa^eized with a desire to try a bout with him, 
and told his brother so. The major, who loved Lafontaine, tried for 
awhile to keep them apart, and when this became impossible, said to the 
chaplain^ ' Dearest^Lafontaine, do me the kindness not to engage in a 
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dispute with my brother, for I must own lo you that he always ends by 
growing warm, and then he becomes coarse.’ * I will not beran^ I pro« 
mise you/’ returned Lafontaine ; ‘ but, if your brother begins P * That 
is the very things he will begin. Do me the kindness* — 'Not to 
become coarse in my turn ? Of that I give you my word. I will try 
whether we cannot pa^ lafighing/ The major shook his head ; and at 
dinner the encounter began. At hrst^they skirmished with light witti- 
cisms on either side. The major’s brother, when he saw that he should 
not thus gain the victory, advanced his heavy artillery, wtiilst Lafontaine 
still contented himself with skirmishing. But just wbi^t should have 
prevented warmth produced it. Lafontaine was now silent; hut his 
antagonist heated himself more and more, and became coarsely personal. 
Lafontaine then had recourse to bis pantomimib talent, (he was a good 
actor). At the first offensive speech be assumed an air of silliness; a 
second coarseness followed, and a yett sillier countenance ; and so it 
went on, until Lafontaine sat there, the veiy personification of idiotcy. 
The long-repressed laughter of the company now became uncontrollable, 
and burst forth in loud and universal peals, whilst Lafontaine sat by 
unmoved and immoveable. The major’s brother could not but laugh 
with the rest; and the major, starting up joyously, embraced Lafon- 
taine, who held out his hand to the brother. The discomfited wit shook 
it heartily, and never more attempted to challenge him.” 

Soon after Lafontaine was established in a situation then con- 
sidered as insuring future church preferment, and consequently 
a permanent provision, he married his long-loved' Sophie, to 
wlioni, it should seem, he had iiev.er written since their parting, 
until he formally offered her his hand and a competence. His 
honeymoon lusted not long ; for war was declared against revolu- 
tionary France, and General von Thadden’s regiment formed part 
of the invading army under the Duke of Brunswick. And here, 
although it belong not specifically to the novelist’s life, we cannot 
omit what Gruber states, seemingly upon Lafontalne’s authority, 
respecting the notorious manifesto, which has remained so 
grievous a blemish upon the princely commander’s character. 

‘‘ Lafontaine did not anticipate a certain and easy victory, especially 
after the publication of that manifesto, which the Duke of Brunswick 
himself, under whose name it appeared, termed a fatal one ; and justly 
was he so exasperated as to tear it, inasmuch as the famous passage 
which wrought so much mischief had been inserted, mJthout his hn&w^ 
ifdgc, by a fanatical emigre, who thus gave him to the world the air of 
a hectoring Vandal.” ' 

We purpose not to pain our readers or dhrselves by dwelling 
upon all the miseries o^ the campaigns against revolutionary 
France, although our chaplain endured more than his full share 
of these miseries, since he often gave the scanty meal he had 
with difficulty procured for himself, to officer or soldier, country- 
man or emigr6, who seemed yet more in want ^f it. With an 
anecdote or two, we will take Ifeave of his military career. 
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Some adventures arose from a total ignorance, or* an idsufficient 
knowledge, of foreign languages, that prevented people from under- 
standing each other4 Lafontaine once found a crowd assembled round 
several travelling carriages, from the first of which a man was haranguing 
with the utmost energy, whilst a guard stood by under arms, and 
Lieutenant von R. strode backwards and forwards, repeating, * No 
passing! None! Strict e)rder8 I \ Lafontaine inquires what is the mat- 
ter, and hears ^ that the stranger cannot be allowed to pass, because 
nobody knows who he is. * Have you not asked him ?~he must declare 
himself,' Lafontaine insists. — * Master Chaplain, I understand a good 
many languages, but the devil himself could not understand chat fellow's 
gibberish.* Lafontaine saw, from the carriage and the suite, that this 
was no ordinary travellef, and going up to the carriage, asked a question 
in French. The answer was in French, but with an English accent. 
He now addressed the stranger in English ; and to his utter amazement 
learned that he was an English ambassador on his way to the royal 
head-quarters, and had been detained there upwards of an hour. Lafon- 
taine now took the lieutenant aside, and said, * This may be an ugly 
business for you, lieutenant, since you have detained an English ambas- 
sador on his way to head-quarters.* ^The devil take him,' rejoined the 
officer, ^ I coujd not make out a word he said.’ * M^ell, well, let him 
proceed now; 1 wdll inquire further, and apologize for you.' Lafontaine 
now pleads that the officer had not understood his English French, and 
hears, to his surprise, that the ambassador bad given him his card. 
He now questions the lieutenant again, who replies, ‘ 1 can read all 
hands, but those pothooks the devil may read and shows him the 
card. The characters that the officer could not decipher were Gothic 
• (black letter, we presume) ; and Lafontaine now informs Master Gay 
that he may proceed, expresses the lieutenant's regrets for the inconve- 
nience occasioned him, and advises him to provide himself with an 
interpreter and a card printed in more familiar characters." 

We will not pre^sume to decide w^hether Master Gay’s English 
French, or lieutenant voii R.’s German ears w’ere here most in 
fault, but proceed to another incident that occurred in peace 
time, and betrays the novelist under the clerical garb. 

** Lafontaine never made a display of dignity, but maintained it where 
requisite, and then knew how to inspire awe by his commanding air. 
He thereby once even expelled a devil. A Catholic soldier had adopted 
the monomaniac idea that hePwas possessed with a devil. Neither me- 
dical treatment, *nor the arguments of his priest, had proved of any use, 
when General von Thaddcn expressed to Lafontaine his concern for the 
brave man j and tfs hearer conceived the notion that relief could, per- 
*haps, only be afforded by psychological repiedies. He offered to make 
the attempt, iflid neiA day visited the patien^. After long gazingat him, 
earnestly and piercingly, in profound silence, he at last spoke. ' Yes, I 
see what it is thou needest. But be thou comforted, my son, thou shalt 
be relieved.’ He then solemnly pronounced a short prayer. A pause 
ensued j — and now^he assumed a commanding attitude, and exclaimed, 
ift awc-strickeu accents, ^ In the nami; of the Triune God, I, as his ap- 
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pointed servant, to whom might and ppwer over thee are given, I bid 
thee begone, thou unclean spirit ! ’ He stood for a minute’s space with 
out-stretched arm, then laid his hand, in act of benediction, on the pa- 
tient s head, and said, * thou art relieved ! ’ whereupon he solemnly with- 
drew. It may be said that the dramatist here helped the pastor, and it may 
be so ; but the relief was effectual. The sufferer had a fever ; after 
his recovery from which, no trace of pionomairia remained.” 

It is not for us to inquire how far the treatment for the fever 
might add to the efficacy of the psychological remedy. 

Ill 1800, Lafontaine, to please his wife, who was of a retired 
disposition, gave up his chaplaincy, bought a villa near Halle, and 
resided there, trusting for their future support to his pen. And 
well might he do so ; for at this epoch he was the most popular 
living novelist, not in Germany only, but throughput Europe, 
into almost all the languages of which his tales, as fast as they 
appeared, were translated. And here a few words touching the 
grounds of a popularity, not many years since so great and 
now well nigh forgotten, may not be unsuitable; 

Lafontaine himself considered a novel not as a prose work, 
but as 

** A creation of poetry, that fairer sister of tiiith, and her interpreter.” 

His own novels were nevertheless essentially prose. He had 
none of the loftier qualities of poetic genius. There was neither 
ideality nor elevation, scarcely cvc.n romance in his lively imagi- 
nation. He copied nature faitlifully, painted men and women as 
they are, with all their petty weaknesses, and did not even in- 
dulge our propensity to believe in the lasting constancy of first 
love. He drew from personal experience, and meant to give an 
exact representation of life, often saying, that novels ought to 
supply women with that experience which men gather in the 
real world. The soundness of these views we shall not here dis- 
cuss ; but merely observe, that he makes his characters so simply 
good, battling so honestly against their faults, and repenting them 
so deeply — that his pictures of domestic happiness are so sweet — 
that a morality so pure, a benevolence so genuine, a piety so 
heartfelt, shine through the whole, as the reflection of the author g 
own soul, that whilst reading we forget the absence of the poetic 
dignity belonging to a work of art. Perhaps,^ too, part of the 
charm which we confess to have felt in many^of these novels may, 
unknown to us, have lain in the degree to which the author, as we 
now learn, identified hini^^elf with his personages, wtlilst writing. 

When he came to the conduct of his characters, out of which their 
fortunes were to grow, he lived with them, so transforming himself into 
them that he felt their sorrows and joys, not as a friend, but as his own. 
Cold-blooded he could not remain ; but laughed Iieai’tily over liis comic 
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scenes* and wrote the pathetic parts with tears in' his eyes. . . . The 
fire with which he wrote, and his deep sympathy with his own creations, 
often hurried him beyond what he had intended, and produced situations 
that he had not contemplated. This brought no thought of alteration ; 
he would rather laugh, and say, ^ I wonder how I am to get my people 
out of this scrape.’ . . . The only person who coiyid induce him to make 
any alteration, was his \yife, to whom alone, indeed, he communicated 
any part of a work prior to its cofnpletion. When he read to her the 
newly- written Aieets of an unfinished novel, she would sometimes say, 
if misfortune seemed to threaten a character that had won her affection, 
* but, Lafontaine, you are not going to make her miserable ? ’ If the thing 
was irremediable, he answered — ‘ Yes : 1 myself am very sorry for her, 
but really cannot save her. I had rather make people happy than un- 
happy ; but what God himself cannot do, still less can I. And even in a 
novel all things are not possible.’ But if he saw a glimmering of hope, 
a possibility ot escape, he invariably replied, ^ well Fiekchen (the Ger- 
man affectionate abbreviation of Sophia), we will see^ ’ and he then exerted 
every power of invention to save her favourite.” 

Such were the charms of Lafontaine’s writings ; but they gra- 
dually lost their power over the public mind. For this there 
might be many reasons. The manners he painted grew old- 
fashioned, some of the characters obsolete, whilst others became 
too much repetitions of their predecessors ; but more than all, 
perhaps, Walter Scott arose — a higher, a more poetical species 
of novel appeared, and Lafontaine was first felt to be tame, then 
forgotten. 

* But w’e must hasten to conclude. The wane of his popularity 
probably joined with the abundance of his productions to weary 
his inventive faculties ; for Lafontaine’s latter years were devoted 
to a task, which we should never have anticipated his undertak- 
ing, that of a critical editor. He assiduously laboured to correct 
the errors aud solve the difficulties that impede the comprehen- 
sion of iLschylus, upon a new principle of his owm, to our mind 
somew'hat of the boldest. In 1821 he published an edition of 
the Agamemnon and the Choephorre, thus amended. 

In 1822 he lost his wife, after many years of a perfectly happy, 
though childless marriage. He survived her nine years, and gra- 
dually recovered his cheeVfulness, but became more and more 
absorbed in ^schylus, and other old Greek writers. He sold 
his villa, returne^to Halle« and there, in classico-critical pursuits, 

^ and the society of a« circle of attached and admiring friends, he 
passed his jime, pntil, age stealing on, he gradually sank; and 
on the 20th of April, 1831, at the age <Sf 73, expired almost with- 
out illness. 
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Art. VIII. — \. Sketches of Turkey. By an American, NewYoirk, 
183.1. 8vo. 

2, Precis historiqiie de la destmclion du corps^des Jamssaires par 
le Sultan Mahmoud en 1820. Traduit du Turc par A. P. 
Caiissin de Percejal. Paris, 1833. 8vo. 

3. Traite rfe la Guerre contre les Tares, parole General de Valen- 

tiiii. Traduit de I’Allemand par M. Blesson. Berlin, 1830. 
8vo. • 

Much has been written lately on the probability of the regenera- 
tion of Turkey, and hopes, which wc think ill founded, have been en- 
tertained on the subject, especially since tlip publication of Mr. 
L’rquhart’s book.* Every thing manifestly depends upon the 
present Sultan. All that has been done in the way of reform has 
been effected by him, and in spite of the opinions of his people, to 
this day as hostile as ever to all change. He is therefore of first 
importance in considering the subject. We are far from wishing 
to underrate his character. In estimating it, we admit that there 
lias been too much inclination to judge by the results of his reign. 
The question, however, ought to be decided by considering the 
difficulties he has had to encounter, and the efforts he has made 
to overcome them. He has been upon the throne twenty-five 
years, and during no one year of that period has he enjoyed peace 
and tranquillity, or been exempt from foreign aggression or do- 
mestic revolt. He has had to contend, within his own dominions, 
with some of tlie greatest chieftains that Turkey has ever pro- 
iluccd, and who, after matured preparations, have severally thrown 
off their allegiance. We may iiicntion, among others, Tschappan 
( ^glou, of Widdin — Ali, Pasha of Yannina — Abdoullah, Pasha of 
Acre — Daoiul, Pasha of Bagdad — and finally, Mehemet Ali, and 
Ibrahim of Egypt. These are a few' names; but there is not a 
single province of his great empire that has not, at one time or 
another during his reign, been in a state of revolt. His Christian 
subjects have added their quota to his troubles : among them the 
Servians, under their prince Milosch — a name far less known 
among us than it deserves; and the Greeks, who, during five 
years of their revolution, waged a not unequal contest with their 


* Turkey and its Resources, Wc cannot this work Without a passing tribute 

to its merits. It is one of the very few really useful and mactiSal works on Turkey, 
being written with much higher objects and much sounder views than any other 
we have met with. The author has not been content with«rambliuig over the sur- 
face, but has examined and explclircd and gone deep into the subject. If it be true 
that our Government has sent this gentleman upon a new expedition, to ascertain the 
practicability of his schemes for extending our commerce in those countries, we hail 
the event \vitl> pleasure, not only from our high opinion of him, but as a proof of 
awakened attention to our interests iu that diregtion. ^ 
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sovereign. In pursuing, ajso. with the fixed determination that 
marks his character, such reforms as he has attempted, he has had 
to remove the various impediments to them; first, by getting rid 
of the feudal chieftains — the unwieldy lumber of the state; and 
next, while organizing a regular army, to repress and keep down 
the Janissaries, who had murdered his coifsin for the same at- 
tempt, and finally toMestroy tficm. He has had wars with Per- 
sia and wars against the power of Russia concentrated against 
him. He has followed the advice of three friendly powers, in- 
terested in his welfare, of France, of Austria, and of England; all 
of whom, we lament to say, have at one time or another deceived 
or betrayed him. What with the rebellion of his subjects, the 
aggression of his enemies, and the intervention of his friends, it 
must be allpwed that his has been no easy task; that he has kept 
his throne for a quarter of a century (a long reign for a Turkish 
Sultan), is of itself evidence that he is no ordinary man. 

Making every allowance, however, for the dangers and diffi- 
culties which he has had to combat, we must add, that most of 
them might have been foreseen and provided against, and many 
of them ought to have been prevented. To go no further than 
the last Russian war, it cannot be denied that it originated en- 
tirely in his own imprudence, and his unprincipled avowal of in- 
sincerity and bad faith. 

The first and principal change which he has effected — and 
which, pel haps, with the state of opinion in his country, was ne- 
cessary to carry into execution all others — has been the new or- 
ganization of his army. In this lie cannot be said to have been as 
yet successful. The next, and we acknowledge it wdth pleasure 
as the best and wisest, is the improved condition of his Christian 
subjects, and the respect shown for their rights and liberties. He 
has (thoughtbut lately) become sensible of the importance of cul- 
tivating their good-will, and of endeavouring to obtain their sup- 
port. In pursuing, however, his intentions, such as they are, in 
regard to the Christians, he has been far from consistent ; many 
of his acts towards them might be mentioned as indicating, at 
least, some infirmity of purpose. Amongst others, there is one 
which has been often brought against him, viz. the banishment 
from the capital of the Catholic Armenians, at the instigation of 
their schismatic^brethren. , This, how'ever, was not an instance of 
Mussulman oppression of Christians, as such. It was suggested 
and plann^ by .^rmenians of one church against Armenians ot 
another — two parties who hate each other, as none but sectarians 
can hate ; and though authorised and executed by the power of 
the Sultan, it was in virtue of that principle which (as Mr. 
Urquhart has el|iborately proved) has ever been recognized by the 
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Muflsulman conquerors, in regard tobthe Christians, of leaving to 
the conquered the administration and arrangement of their own 
civil and religious interests. We fear we miAt also add, that the 
wealthy Armenians knew too well, and found too readily, that 
there was a bye wa^ into the sanctuary of justice. The sentence 
of banishment, however, has long been reversed, and the Arme- 
nians returned on the instant froift their native land, where they 
were aliens, to resume in the city of their conquerors their peace- 
ful and industrious employments. 

Hut, however numerous the exceptions may be, there can be 
no doubt that, upon the whole, something has been done of late 
years to improve the condition of the Christian population, espe- 
cially of European Turkey; and we are ready to give the Sultan 
credit for good intentions as to all his reforms. He has, however, 
we fear, as yet shown himself most active and expert in the 
work of destruction. Ascending the throne with the murder of his 
predecessor before him, he had perhaps no other course to pursue, 
and he has pursued it heartily. Destruction has always meant with 
him annihilation: he has not merely displaced, but swept away the 
obstacles to his plans ; opposition has, in all cases, been atoned for 
by blood. No artifice, and no mode of violence known in the his- 
tory of Turkish treachery and cruelty, have been lift unresorted 
to for the accomplishment of his purposes. It is another and a 
higher order of mind which can reunite the scattered materials 
thus forcibly separated, and reconstruct the social edifice on a 
new and more perfect models This he has shown no signs of 
possessing. He fell from the first that he was engaged in a mor- 
tal struggle with the Janissaries, in which one or the other must 
perish. He also fell that his irregular and undisciplined hordes 
M'cre wholly unequal to cope with European armies, and there- 
fore he attempted to form his own army on theit model. It 
would, indeed, have been wonderful if, uneducated but in the 
vices of the seraglio, without communication (which he has never 
sought) with enlightened foreigners, and without instruction from 
any book but the Koran, he should have been able to understand 
and estimate, at their real value, the social institutions of Europe. 
He has done what it was more probable he would do : feeling the 
necessity of some change, from the consciouspess of increasing 
weakness, he has adopted a few of the accidents of European 
civilization, and some of its frivolities and viCes, w^hich, while they * 
serve to show that he is himself devoid of all veligious principle, 
in fact tend to disgust the scrupulous and right-minded among 
his subjects with the notion of all change. It is not by drinking 
champagne, or letting his hair grow, or w'earing the dress of a 
hussar, or listening to Italian music, or sitting«once a month for 
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his portrait^ that he could liope to improve the proud> ignorant, 
puritanical people he governs, or raise them from the degradation 
of their sensual exiitence; still less to destroy the factitious and 
unjust distinctions of race and religion among the different bodies 
of his subjects^ and induce them by joining with each other to 
promote, through their own prosperity, the pfiwer and welfare of 
their common country? Security of life can scarcely be said to 
have been incTreased during as sanguinary a reign as any that is 
to be found even in Turkish annals. He has done nothing to 
improve and render less corrupt the administration of justice, on 
which depends the security of property. The provincial govern- 
ments of the Pashas Have been allowed to continue on the old 
system of robbery and extortion, under which all accumulation is 
prevented, production stopped, and population diminished. There 
is the same principle of corruption and favouritism in the appoint- 
ment of all the functionaries of the state ; men are still raised 
at once from the lowest grades to till the highest and most impor- 
tant offices in the state. The most oppressive and destructive 
monopolies have been established, by the authority and for the 
profit of the Sultan, or of some of his favourites. The coin has 
been debased till forged money has become as valuable as the 
currency, and the Government, at every fresh issue, has defrauded 
all its creditors. Treachery and duplicity also have, during the 
present reign, as of old, characterized the foreign policy of Tur- 
key. These are the great points in the Turkish government and 
* institutions which required reform, and in these, we maintain there 
has been no alteration ; or if any has been attempted, it has been 
either crude and ill-advised, or confined to trilling and superficial 
matters. It is not reform in itself that has mined ’Turkey, but reform 
undertaken partially and too late, and pursued without system and 
mthout judgment. The vaunted principle of stability, which would 
bind the present and the future in the iron and unyielding bond- 
age of prescription, has assuredly been tried in Turkey, if any 
where, and failed, as it has done every where else, and as it will 
fail until the world stand still. In Turkey, its failure — which we 
now witness — has been more signal and more rapid, from the in- 
tercourse and communicalion which exists with other countries, 
and from the pressure of contiguous civilization. In such a 
country as Chintz* more liappily situated in this respect, it has 
» produced stagnation^ in Turkey it has led to the succeeding 
stage of deQompo$itioii. The pride of the Turks, the most pro- 
minent feature in their character, and the most insurmountable 
obstacle to their improvement, has indeed, as Mr. Urquhart re- 
marks, been broken. Invariable defeat speaks too plain a lan- 
guage to be mistaken. We wish we could hope with him, that. 
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they will now learn the lesson of civilization; but ho will find 
that though their pride has been broken, it has not been humbled. 
The spirit gone, there has been left as risidue a sullenness 
equally unteachable and hopeless. 

We are convinced, then^ that the regeneration of Turkey is but 
a vain speculation. * The causes of her de(^ decline are still in 
existence, and there is nothing in ITer present condition, nor in the 
character of her ruler, which should lead us to think that they will 
cither be removed or counteracted. It is true, that at any time 
during the last century and a half, the pages of all writers upon 
^J'urkey have teemed w'ith prophecies of her speedy downfal, 
from their observation of her defective institutions, and their in- 
herent principles of decay, — from the corruption of the government, 
and the indolence and ignorance of the people. These writers 
may have anticipated the period, but their prognostications were 
not tlie less correct. We are indeed witnessing what they foretold, 
and niiich that was with them conjecture is to us fact. It must be 
remembered, that we have but little further need of prophecy ; for we 
have only to look at the map, and compare what Turkey once 
possessed with that which she now barely calls her dwn, and con- 
sider the various causes which have led to her dismemberment, to 
be convinced that the work of her annihilation has long com- 
menced, and is now well nigh completed. That the day will ar- 
rive when the 'J'urks will cease to exist in Europe, there can be 
no rational doubt. Do we regret it should it be so ? God for- 
bid ! There may be reasons Jor wishing the event postponed, 
but none for desiring that it should ultimately be prevented. It 
is melancholy to think on the length of time that so large a por- 
tion of Europe has been subject to their wasteful and destructive 
power, under which the fertility of their favoured countries has 
been wasted, the population diminished, and human enjoyment 
reduced to the least in amount and the lowest in kind. It is a 
proverb in the language of every country which they have entered, 
that the earth dries up wherever a Turk has set his foot. It is 
a not less melancholy reflection that their Christian subjects, who, 
though of diflerent races, are all of sujperior capabilities to their 
masters, should so lotig have been kept in the bondage of their 
unenlightened and cruel despotism. That the authors of all this 
misery should retain the pow'er to render it periyanent, and con- 
tinue to curse with their presence all that nature has endowed 
with its choicest blessings, is a wish w^hich the staunchest con- 
servative — the most strenuous supporter of the status quo — can 
hardly entertain. 

Deeply impressed, however, with the justice of the fate which 
awaits the Ottoman government, and of the desirableness of itsul- 
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(imate overthrow, we yet t^ink that the hour is not arrived at 
which its fall would best serve the interests of mankind. The 
substitution of Russian for Turkish despotism, which would now 
be the result, is not such a consummation, with that regard, as 
could be desired; the condition of the subjects of European 
Turkey might be worse, and would probably*not be bettered by 
the exchange. No im[}toveineiit has hitherto marked the course of 
Russian conquests; on the contrary, some of the countries which 
Russia has taken from Turkey are less prosperous, less cultivated, 
and more thinly peopled than before they fell under her sway. 

We must now, however, interrupt the thread of these remarks, 
and proceed, in the exercise of our critical functions, to give some 
account of the three books which stand at the head of this article. 
The authoril of them compose a trio, such as is not often to be 
found meeting together in the same society : an American physi- 
cian, a Turkish Efi'endi, and a Prussian general. Prom the ob- 
servations of persons of such differently constituted minds, and 
viewing objects from points so various and so opposite, we hope 
to be enabled to throw some additional light on the subject we 
are now discussing. We begin with the first on our list. 

1. We looked with some degree of interest into this book, as an 
account given by an American to Americans, of his observations on 
a country, the very moral and political antipodes of his own. We 
had hoped to have seen faithfully pourtrayed, the strong contrast, 

' which could not have failed to strike him, between the two, — 
passing, as he did, at once from the young and half-developed 
energies of his own country, struggling in the first consciousness 
of life and freedom, yet strong in the feeling of self-dependence 
and of self-sufficiency, to the contemplation of another in the last 
stage of corruption and decrepitude, enveloped, indeed, in the 
pride of its former glories, but feeble and exhausted, and await- 
ing its impending doom, without one rightly directed effort to 
avert it. We were curious to learn particularly, when we heard 
that the author’s views w’ere favourable to Turkey, if it could be 
proved that a less inevitable fate awaits her than we are accus- 
tomed here to think, or if anything might yet be done to stop the 
progress of internal disease, arising, as we fear, from inherent 
principles of decjiy. 

^ We regret, however, to state, that the book, though not destitute 
of talent, an^ containing some graphic aud lively descriptions, has 
added nothing to our stock of real information ; the remarks upon 
the country are for the most part trivial, and the observation of 
the writer, extended over a small space, does not appear in any 
case to have penetrated beyond the surface. 
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He seems to have been a careless ipvestigator of what he saw, 
and a careful retailer of all he heard» — two qualities eminently cal^ 
culated to make a writer worthless as a guide. Every anecdote 
is detailed without considering who the person was from whom 
he held” it, to use his own expression ; and in one or two in- 
stances he is obliged to contradict what he had before said, and 
yet suffers it to remain ; so that Wc have the story in one place, 
and the contradiction in another, for what purpose it is difficult 
to say, except to swell the volume. 

The same unimportant facts, and the same improbable fictions 
which constitute the gossip of Pera,' and have been repeated a 
hundred times by tlie wonder-gathering travellers of Europe, are 
here once more set forth. Doubtless it is supposed that they 
acquire value and authority from the author’s peq, for he is 
far from being in ignorance of the labours (if such they are to be 
called) of his predecessors. He borrow^s, indeed, largely from 
them, and w'henever he disputes their authority, which he occasion- 
ally does, he is sure to be in tiie w'rong. Tliere is much pretence 
of knowledge — by which we mean much real ignorance— on clas- 
sical subjects, and a dogmatism on disputed points connected 
with them, wliich is excessively amusing. There is a large 
amount of national and personal vanity, the former far more ex- 
cusable and better founded than the latter. He has a happy 
knack of applauding what is blameable or worthless, and blaming 
what is good. We say nothing of the w'ant of what we should 
call good taste in many of hisjemarks, because there is happily * 
no fixed standard in such matters, and what may be bad taste 
with us, may be the reverse on the other side of the Atlantic, as 
the language of chariatanerie in this country is often that of 
sober science in Germany. 

In his w'ay to the Dardanelles, the‘*Sketcher” visits the plains of 
'^IVoy, and takes the opportunity of giving a short account of the 
Iliad, which he calls at once ‘ Homeric Poems,’ and resolves the 
author into Homeric Uards, though afterwards he calls him the 
wini/ Homer. The historical foundation of the poem, this 
joint-stock affair of the Honieridae, ’ he states to be simply this, 

“ that a peaceful band of Greek graiiers inhabited a plain near 
Troy, which was itself a mere mud village ; and they for several 
years were subject to occasional attaeJ^s from a*^et of marauding 
cut-throats, and soldiers let loose by the terntination of the second . 
Theban war.’' He conceives that it could noj have, been written 
at the period commonly supposed, nor by one man, for this plain 
reason, that there were then no writing materials, and that one man 
could not learn it by heart. Having done this much to demolish 
tlie authenticity of the poem, and to strip front, it all delusion, h« 
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proceeds to state, with res^pect to Troy — wliht others had stated 
before, and what indeed one should suppose would be the case, 
from the inaterialsiof which he assumes it to have been composed 
— that there are no certain traces of “ the village’' now existing. 

He gives us to understand, however, that he is a scholar, and has 
studied the Greek language ; a fact, which, without the informa- 
tion, we should certahily iieve^ have discovered. In two or three 
places he declines copying an inscription upon a tablet, because 
the Greek cross above it told him it was modern. The Greek 
cross could not necessarily tell him any thing, as it might have 
been put there at any timc;^ the form of the letters would, as well 
as the subject inatur of the inscription, had he read it. He 
translates /Sadu xoXvos** a beautiful held,” p. 97, and derives Negre- 
pont from Euboea, telling us that the first corruption of Euboea 
was into Euripus, p. 37. After all, therefore, we confess that 
our surprise is not as great as his, at finding that the Gieeks did 
not understand him, when he addiesscd them in their native 
tongue. He is not, however, quite without the antiquarian sense. 
At Smyrna, he represents himself “ as exceedingly interested in 
a morsel of scriptural antiquity.” This is a plain box neatly turned 
out of plaster of Paris or alabaster, and about the size of a shav- 
ing box, with a cover of the same material, which had come from 
Ephesus.” And why docs the reader think that this is called a 
morsel of scriptural antiquity?” — solely because " it puts him in 
mind of the box of ointment with which Mary anointed the feet 
• of our Lord ! ” 

The main peculiarity of the writer, however, putting aside clas- 
sical subjects, appears to be a love of contradicting all icccived 
notions upon minute points, open to the observation of e\cry tra- 
veller, such as the appearance of Constantinople, or some pecu- 
liarities in Tgrkish file and manners; points unimportant, perhaps, 
in themselves, but as to which the accounts of all travellers have 
invariably agreed. Thus, he was particularly struck with the ab- 
sence of dogs in the streets of Constantinople, p. 76, and borrows a 
remark from a friend, that they are not more numerous than the hogs 
of New York. He finds out also, that women in Turkey actually 
enjoy more liberty than ill the other countries of Europe, or in 
America ; and this he says every man will agree in, who is not 
afraid of speaking out his, real sentiments. He considers the 
^ women are great gaii^ers by being obliged to five separate from the 
men, p. 267^ Th^ first reason w'hich he gives for this is, that 
they are free from the nuisance of tobacco smoke. Prom this 
remark we may draw an inference w'ith respect to American man- 
ners, but the gain to the Turkish women cannot be great, as the 
great majority of t|^em indict the nuisance on themselves. He sayl 
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the song of the nightingale is very, much overrated, — “it is not 
half so effective as the shrill scream of our night hawk/ p. 93. 
Turkish music is richer and more melodidus in some respects 
than European ; the plague is only a species of typhus fever, not 
more dangerous than the ordinary typhus fever which appears in 
Scotland, &c. &c. ^ 

He is also particularly pleased* with the Greeks of the Fanar, 
whom every body else who has had anything to dcf with them, de- 
scribes as the falsest, most corrupt, and intriguing people in the 
world. He says, “ if anything is Capable of redeeming the cha- 
racter of the descendants of Themistocles from its deep abyss of 
degradation, it certainly is the reputatidVi of the Greeks of the 
Fanar.” p. 387. He particularly admires the fex (which our 
readers know is a plain red scull-cap), and calls it ,“a beautiful 
and becoming article and though he regrets the picturesque 
dress which the Turks have abandoned, tells us in the same page, 
that when they wore turbans they only looked like walking mush- 
rooms. He admires the mosques and minarets, but they put him 
dreadfully in mind of “gigantic candlesticks surmounted by their 
extinguishers.” He sees the dancing Dervishes, artd is reminded 
“ of boys making cheeses in America ; ” what he means, of course 
we know not, but is it possible to conceive a man coming from 
New York to Constantinople, and carrying back across the Atlantic 
such remarks as these? He has particular pleasure in retailing 
similar trumpery, when he is not himself the author of it. Thus, 
he mentions that somebody supposed the first Sultan was an Irish-’ 
man, because he is called Padi-Shah (Paddy Shaw) ! — and that 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians was addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Galata, one of the suburbs of Constantinople! 

His mistakes are innumerable. Thus, he praises the appear- 
ance of the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and says that they present 
“ the finest specimens of the genuine Tartar physiognomy;” they 
are a fine race of men undoubtedly, but any body there could 
have told him they were Greeks. The porters also, who are 
famous for carrying immense weights, are cited in proof of the 
strength of the Turks. He might have also learnt that they are 
Armenians. His account of the Turkish alphabet is short, but 
curious ; he says there are thirty-three letters, of which thirty are 
always consonants, one always a vowel, and four^occasionally vow- 
els and consonants, p. 143. He says tliere<4s a description in the 
novel of Anastasius of a large Turkish ship of war-r-w'hich ship, 
however, has not been thrie years in existence. He places Croatia 
on the Black Sea ; and says when an English diplomatic agent is 
called a Resident^ it means that he has been appointed by the East 
India Company. He is very angry with the poet Coleridge, for 
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having over-praised Homer in his '' Introduction to the Study of 
the Classic Poets,” which, as every body knows, is not written 
by the poet. “ Lisfen,” says our author, “ to the nonsense which 
this distinguished poet suffers himself to publish to the youth of 
England,” 

These, it will be saici, are insignificant poihts, but of such is 
the substance of the book. Whenever the author attempts to 
describe the la^^s, or institutions, or customs of the Turks, beyond 
those M'hich are most palpable to, and have been described by all 
visitors, his remarks are always imperfect, and his explanations 
sometimes given at a wanton hazard. Thus he does not scruple to 
tell us within a few 'dollars what is the amount of the Turkish 
revenue, a thing never accurately ascertained, from the absolute 
want of data, or their inaccessibility. He tells us that the muni- 
cipal institutions among the rayas no longer exist: “ every vestige, 
indeed, of them has disappeared;” p. — and that there are 

no silver mines in the country, p. 202 ; — two points on which we 
have much information to a contrary effect, from Mr. Urquhart’s 
valuable W’ork. The abuse of the Greeks, and the revolution by 
W’hich they have effected their freedom, we own, we did not ex- 
pect, though w'e might that of the principles of free trade. Many 
of these mistakes are upon matters of no great moment, and nu- 
merous as they are, we should not have thought them worth 
alluding to, had it not been for the supercilious and contemptuous 
tone with which the writer speaks of the ignorance and presump- 
tion of the “ book-making traveller^ of Europe.” 

We w^ere for some time at a loss to account for the singular 
fact of an American being an enthusiastic admirer of a w'orii out 
Turkish despotism, and we can only now' explain it by his hatred, 
first of the English (against whom he never loses an opportunity 
of a passing slieer), and next of Europeans in general, and all that 
belongs to them, which seems to blind his perception of the 
plainest truths. Thus, he is inclined to think that the Sultan is 
the most enlightened sovereign in Europe, and the Turkish the 
most tolerant, humane, and religious of nations; he talks, p. 147, 
of the progress which education has made amongst them, and 
says, that w orks appear almost daily from the presses of the capi- 
tal, which would dp honour to any country in Europe.” 

The book, however, presents some smart and lively descrip- 
* tions of scenes in w^iich the author was a party concerned ; and 
there are aleo tw« or three passages of which w’e can speak in 
commendation. 1 here is a careful, well written description of 
the mode of supplying the capital with water, which had, how'ever, 
previously, though not quite so fully, been detailed by Dr. Walsh; 
and some good remarks on the evil effects ,of employing native 
• f 
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Dragomans in the intercourse of Chrijstians with the Porte, We 
are satisfied that where our negociatioiis with the Turkish go- 
vernment have failed, they have, for the (liost part, done so 
through the intrigues and treachery of this corrupt body of men ; 
but olleii as the note of warning on this head has been struck^ 
it lias found no respondent chord among our rulers. There are 
some calculations as to the future amount'of American trade in 
the Levant, which we think somewhat extravagant and a not un- 
interesting account of the negociations concerning the Ameri- 
can treaty with the Porte, and the difficulties that were thrown 
in its way by the Senate at home, wliich, though it has nothing to 
do with Turkey, yet shows how mischievously the executive go- 
vernment is occasionally interfered with in America, apparently 
for the sake of interference. We will quote also the following 
statement, because it is highly creditable to the Americans, and 
because w^e rejoice to see them co-operating with the liberal and 
enlightened in Europe, iu the holy work of civilization, and in 
the difi'tision of moral and religious instruction. The author of 
the book before us found (though by the bye he only visited Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna), that 

To America, almost every great school in Turkey and Greece is in- 
debted for its elementary books of instruction. These books are printed 
at the American printing press at Malta, w’hich has been unwearied in 
its ed'orts to do good. According to an official statement, it appears 
that, from the year 1822 to 1829, there were issued from the Malta 
printing press 200,000 copies of various religious works, containing 
more than ten millions of pages in Greek, Italian, and Turkish, with 
Armenian characters.” p. 287. 

lie also speaks with the highest praise of the zeal and exertions 
of Mr. Guodel, the American missionary at Constantinople, in 
the establishment of Lancasteriaii schools. This is as it ought to 
be, and as we have every reason to expect it would be, from the 
Americans. 

2. The Historical Sketch of the Destruction of the Janissa- 
ries'^ need not detain us long. It is interesting, however, both as a 
specimen of Turkish literature, and as the work of one who was an 
eye witness to the events which he relates. It contains, moreover 
an account of the actual condition of the Janissaries at the time of 
their destruction, and a summary of the acts of vudence and tyranny 
of which they were habitually guilty. It proves conclusively that 
they had long ceased to be serviceable as a military force. The 
book in short may be considered to furnish a complete answer to 
those w'ho, from ignorance or party-feeling, have maintained that 
the ruin of the Turkish Empire has been caused by reforms, and 
the substitution of ^n army formed and disciplined on the Eu- 

'V 
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ropean model, for the old ijiilitary force of the country, to which 
it was indebted for all its conquests.**^ The fact is, that not above 
one tenth of those efirolled in the corps of Janissaries were soldiers 
at all, the rest being artisans and tradesmen, and some even of 
the lowest rabble of Constantinople, who bore arms for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the Government and the people, and received 
pay as regular soldiers for doiri^ nothing, which they were always 
ready and prepared to exact by force, if there was the least dis- 
position shown to withhold or diminish it. They alone in short 
possessed any real power, w^ich however was never used against 
the enemies of the state, but against the Sultan, and all who were 
not Janissaries, in time of peace, and within the capital, there 
could have been no security for either life or property from their 
lawless excesses. 

They amounted to no less than 196 companies at the time of 
their destruction, but out of these no considerable force could 
ever be collected for military service. Upon the breaking out of 
a war, a levy of troops was always attempted from amongst them, 
but those who had profitable trades and occupations refused to 
leave them. Of the rabble, moreover, who were induced to come 
out from the city and go to the ordinary place of rendezvous, in 
the plains of Daoud Pacha, about a mile from the capital, gene- 
rally above one-half returned ; the remaining portion pillaged 
wherever they went, and often left their general on the field 
of battle, upon the approach of the enemy, though in their flight 
' they seldom forgot to plunder ih^eir own camp ; and they have 
been known on many occasions to take bribes from the Rus- 
sians. 

Within the last century, they have murdered four sultans and 
dethroned four others, and on three distinct occasions have stop- 
ped by violence the attempts that were making to introduce dis- 
cipline and order in the army. No class of inhabitants, not even 
the Mussulmans, was safe from their violence. They had often 
a complete monopoly of the provisions of the capital, which they 
would seize upon as the dealers were carrying them to market, 
or pay a nominal price for^ and retail afterwards at whatever they 
chose to fix, using moreover their own weights and measures. 

Having the police entirely in their own hands, they would sell 
their protection «t an exorbitant rate. They would take pos- 


* As for instance in such passages as these, taken Crom a periodical of no mean cele- 

brity. ** It will be found that the Ottomans have fallen a victim to (lie same passion 
for innovation and reform which has proved so ruinous both in this and a neigh boii ring 
country.’' The Janissaries, an institution which upheld the Turkish Empire, and 
of essential service in repelling the invasion of Christian powers.” — Blackwood's Mag* 
1833. • 
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session of vessels, and, under the pretence of guarding them, levy 
a sum upon the cargo. During tires, of which they were oftener 
than not the causes, they had possession of theiengines, and would 
refuse to work them unless a sum little short of what they would 
gain by pillaging was paid them by the proprietors of the houses. 
Nobody dared to a^scuse them, and no judge would give sentence 
against one of their body, as they»cou1d iiilmcdiatcly procure his 
(lisniissal. The Janissary artisans could compel jndividuals to 
employ them in preference; as, for instance, if a house were 
building by masons and bricklayers who were not Janissaries, a 
parly from one of their odas or companies w'ould come, fix the 
number and mark of their company upon » the house, and insist 
upon finishing it at their own time, with their own materials, and 
at their own price. Their extortions from the rayas, whether 
Greeks, Jews, or Armenians, were endless; especially, after the 
Greek revolution afforded them an excuse for continual plunder 
on the score of retaliation. Is it not then the height of absurdity 
to talk of a country being a loser by the destruction of such a 
public and legali/.cd band of robbers and murderers as this? 

The notion entertained in this country , howewr, that their 
violent destruction was a premeditated, cold-blooded massacre, 
appears to be quite erroneous; on the contrary, it was purely a 
defensive act, and liad the victory been on the side of the Janis* 
saries, who were the aggressors, the lives of the Sultan and all his 
ministers w^ould liave been sacrificed. The account which is 
given by Assad Efendi, the author of the book of the events- 
which immediately preceded and produced the great conflict, is 
very inteiesting. 

A council of the first civil, military, and religious authorities in 
the state, was summoned, and an exposition made to it of the 
actual condition of the Janissaries, of their opposition to all autho- 
rity, the cruelties and enormities of which they had been guilty and 
their inefliciency as a military force. Of this latter fact the con- 
stant defeats sustained from foreign enemies, and especially the 
sijccesful insurrection of the Greeks, w'ere mentioned as indubit- 
able proofs. Reference was made to the ancient laws and regu- 
lations of the corps itself, wdiich prescribed their mode of enrol- 
ment, discipline, and duties ; and it was made evident that in no 
one particular were these complied with by i\tb actual members. 
The religious question — whether it was contrary to the Koran, to 
study war as a science, and to have a disciplined and regular 
army? was discussed, ancr* resolved in the negative by the authority 
of the prophet’s own injunction, to employ against infidels all 
possible means.” It was then unanimously determined to reor- 
ganize the Janissaries, to bring them again ^ into the state of 
order and efficiency which hjui formerly distinguished them, a))d 
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to train them as regular tropps. It was settled that there should 
be taken from the general body a certain number of those who 
were called echkendjis, that is, bond Jide soldiers in active service^ 
and that they should be required to submit to a course of inili. 
tary discipline, the regulations for which are detailed at great 
length. Ample pay was to be given to then!, and the amount of 
their retiring allowance after* different periods of service fixed. 
The officers «ivere to take rank by seniority, an important advan. 
tage in u land of favouritism, and the vacancies in the new corps 
were to be filled up from ajjlarge body of supernumerary Janjs- 
saries (men who were on the list, but not as yet in the receipt of 
pay), that the expectations they had formed might not be disap- 
pointed. The Janissaries were still to exist as heretofore, but 
the sale of, their pay tickets’*^ was prohibited, those only who 
should perform actual service, and were the nominal as well as 
real holders of these tickets, being entitled to receive payment of 
them. The Sultan had gained over the members of this council, 
principally, as our author tells us, by money, and its resolutions 
had of course been agreed upon beforehand. In this Mahmoud 
showed much greater prudence than his predecessor Selim, who 
trusted too much to his own power and authority. The dctcr- 
mina^Jon of the council was communicated to the Janissaries, as 
had been agreed, and they were called upon to ratify it; this they 
professed the gieatest readiness to do, and thronged the appointed 
places for the purpose of setting their seals to the mandate, in 
token of assent. The enrolment, of the echkendjis immediately 
took place. The sight of the first corps of these, however, and 
of the exercises and drilling to which thc*y were subjected, appears 
to have roused the indignation of the Janissaries, who had nearly a 
month to recover from their surprise, and to organise an insurrec- 
tion. 1 hey tassembled in large bodies, preceded by the inverted 
kettles of their different companies (the old emblem of revolt), 
and demanded the heads of all the ministers who had recom- 
mended the hated changes. The Sultan was prepared with a 
force on which he could rely, consisting principally of the artil- 
lery and the marines of his navy, and the issue of the dreadful 
contest which ensued is well known. After this revolt and the 
violation of their engagement to submit to the new organisation, 
it was considered impossible to trust them any longer, and that 
nothing but their e^rtermination could afford any security for the 
future safetj’ and itranqiiillity of the empire. The executions, 
private and public, which follow'ed, were very numerous, and 


* 1 hese were granted for an indcHiiitc period, and often held by llic heirs and suc- 
cessors of the original possessors. 
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continued for several days. Their name was erased from tlie 
Turkish vocabulary, and the new troops were styled ** the Victo- 
rious soldiers of Mahomet,” in anticipation (»f success which we 
fear has not as yet attended their arms. Within a month one re* 
giment of them was completed, and had made some progress in 
military training. • • 

The Sultan, in order to reinov»all disctfntent, appears to have 
undertaken other reforms of a popular nature, but they seem to be 
so incomplete that we can hardly concur in the unmeasured ap- 
probation of them, in which our author (whose praise, by his own 
account, is not altogether disiuterVsted), indulges. Thus, for 
instance, in abolishing the confiscation of* property belonging to 
individuals not in the service of the state at the time of their 
death, the decree is with tins reserve : the private property of 

those who are not functionaries, is not to be seized, unless the 
treasury is in want.^' If this is a reform, what must the system 
be? 


3. 7'he work of General Valentiui, on the wars with the Turks, 
is interesting principally to military readers ; for »by them only 
can its numerous details, and its many ingenious disquisitions on 
points connected with the science and practice of strategy be 
fully understood and appreciated. Jl is the work of u veteran, 
who, in the repose of peace has occupied himself in detailing in a 
clear, unafiected manner, and in a style remarks . y free from 
bombast, facts connecteii with the Turkish w'ars of the pre^nr 
century, in some of which lie had himself taken a part ; and 
the inferences which he has drawn from them, if not ulw'ays 
convincing, are in no case unworthy of consideration. The 
work is composed much on the same model as that portion 
of Montecuculi’s Commentaries on the Art of War, which is 
devoted to the subject of the Turkish armies. Moutecu- 
culi, one of the ablest and most successful generals of his 
time, and who, as commanding the troops of the Emperor in the 
latter part of the 17th century, had beaten the Turks at the 
famous battle of St. Gothard (in lf)64), by which their power 
was for a time paralysed, had yet so strong an impression of their 
military skill — their great resources — their indomitable spirit, and 
their persevering aggression, as to foiind upoii^it his main argu- 
ment on the necessity of a standing army a« a protection agaiAst ^ 
them. No other means, he considered, affey'ded qny chance of 
preserving Germany, oi^ indeed, Europe at large, from being 
overrun and brought into subjection by the Mohammedans, — 
with whom, he says, there could be no real peace or compact, 
whose armies were always in the field, and always prepared for 
attack. He considered it ne<^ssary thUt his country should be At 
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peace with every other, before it engaged in a' war with Turkey, , 
and feeling its insufficiency even then, he proposed a plan for ti 
union of the severfcl powers of Europe, for the purpose of a 
simultaneous attack on different parts of her empire. 

General Valentini takes up the history of the Turkish wars at 
the latter part of the 1 8th century (not a hundred years after the con- 
clusion of Montecuculi’s book)^ but in his work, on the contrary, 
there is to be found a mere catalogue of defeats, disasters dire, and 
total overthrow” — battles feebly contested, and wars dishonorably 
terminated. From a companson of the two accounts, the differ- 
ence between the former aifi the present state of the Turkish 
army will be found t© consist: 1st. — In the smaller number of 
troops which they can now bring into the field, their numbers 
having always been a great element of their superiority. 2nd. — 
The want of the preparatives and munitions of war, to which 
they were before most attentive, and with w'hich they were 
always abundantly provided. They drew their supplies from 
Wallachia, Servia, Bosnia, and Egypt — countries now virtually 
closed to them. 3rd. — In the want of veteran troops : the greater 
proportion of their * army formerly consisted of men wdio had 
been long in the service, and, from their constant state of hosti- 
lity with foreign or domestic enemies, thoroughly inured to 
war. 4th. — In the skill and capacity which formerly distin- 

guished their generals, who were then, occasionally, chosen from 
having displayed qualities which fitted them for their office, and 
* not taken at random from among the slaves of the Seraglio, or 
mechanics of the capital. ** Le Turc,” says Monteciiculi, “a 
des chefs et des soldals d’experience, de valeur et d’execution.” oth. 
— In the inferior discipline of their armies, and tlie impossibility 
of restoring order after defeat. They had formerly the best light 
infantry in Europe, as it was on all hands acknowledged to be ; 
the Cossacks also W'ere then on their side, and the spahis and 
delhis, once excellent cavalry, are now reduced to what Valentini 
calls. une canaille Asiatique k cbeval.” But above all the 
causes of their growing inferiority, it must be mentioned that they 
have ceased to be aggressors in their wars with Russia, ever since 
the time of Peter the Great. The hope of conquest and of 
plunder, the only motive to^barbarians, no longer allures them, and 
in its place is snblitituted t|^e presage of sure defeat, founded on 
, Idng standing expevence. With a superstitious people, this is 
fatal. On tjbis D^pbitsch calculated, when he passed the Balkan 
with a handful of men. ' 

M. Valentini, after a rapid sketch of the Turkish wars of the 
last century, passes to that which they waged with Russia, during 
the years 1801), ],0, and 11, and terminated with the peace of 
Bucharest, in 1812. This is followed by a chapter of Conjee- 
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turn 9nd Results/’ which contains many curious rcuiarksand 
^ggestioos- 1 Ha considers it to ha^e been proved that it is indu- 
bitably^ iii the power of Russia^ and he impkes that it is nu less 
certainly her duty, to seize and appropriate, not only the EurOpeuii 
provinces of Tuikey, but all her maritime possessions4aAsia 
^iiior. His great desire is to see the Turks once more foirly 
behind the Taurus, and he goes ao far ns to assigu a. residence 4o 
the Sultan at X)oryl6e (now' £ski-Schebr). If such a course >on 
the part of Russia should excite the jealousy or the alarms of 
other powers .(which, however, with amiable simplicity, he seems 
to think not at all likely), he proposes that an order of knighthood 
should .be established, for the; purpose of oacupying the conquered 
countries in; Asia, and repressing the attempts of the Turks ^ to 
recover them ; by which means, he says loin d’etre une pomme 
de^nliscorde, il ferait naitrc? eiitre les puissances cle nouveaux 
rapports d’araitie.” He does not enter very fully into the mode 
of instituting this order, nor into its laws aiid^ regulations ; but 
he proposes that it should be open to natives of ail the countries 
of Europe. There would by this means .be a great dep6t of 
warriors established, from which the countries of vEurepe might 
have an abiindaut sApply, and as h#conclodes, oiiiu’aurait plus 
besoin de d^sirer qUc les puissances Chretiennes se fassent de 
temps a autre la guerre pour entretenir le feu sacr6 (p. 196). 
This is the view of a true soldier. , ^ 

In a former edition of his work, published some years before 
events had proved the correctness of his view's, General ValeritfliT 
had die merit of pointing out* that the real object of attack in* a 
war with Turkey, in the present day, ought to be the capital ; 
that no other was worth wasting time upon ; and that the Balkan, 
the Thermopyla; of Turkey, defended by Turks, was a mere delu- 
sion. The plan of the campaign which he sketched 9 corresponded 
in all material points with that wbidi Diebitsch pursued, and 
which carried him to Adrianople. , > 

M. Valentini, after passing lightly over the Turkish warn in 
Greece, which afford, he says, only examples of the unskilfulness, 
the ferocity, and the treachery of savages, proceeds to the last 
campaigns of 1828 and 1829. which lie describes w'ith gre^t mi- 
nuteness, those in Europe, as well asf those in Asia. Respecting 
the latter, we had before bu| imperf<ict information ; and from his 
account we cannot but conclude, that there wae greater sitill* 
displayed on the part of the generals on jioth ^^s— greater 
bravery on the part of the Soldiers, and greater difficulties overdAne 
by tlie Russians, with slenderer means and fewer resourefes— that 
the war w»as more vigorously contested, and victory more afdii- 
ousiy won in the Asiatic than in the European campaigns. ^It 
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if indeed only in talking of Paskewitcb that our author permits 
himself to be enthusiastic. * 

M. Valentini is on the whole decidedly of opinion that the 
power of the Turks is annihilated^ and that they have brought 
destruction upon themselves by the military reforms which they 
have attempted. He calls their present system une singerie/* 
and states that from tke moment they gave up their distinctive 
character — wh^n they could no longer say, as in former times it 
was their boast to say, ** nous soinmes nous/’ they became nothing. 
In this opinion he is far from, being borne out ; on the contrary, 
we think it would not be dijficult, by comparing his account of 
the last with former \^ars, to prove not only that a considerable 
improvement has actually taken place in their armies, but that the 
only effective resistance which was offered to the Russians in the 
last war w’as* by the newly-organized<roops. For instance, ii^ the 
war at the beginning of the century, he gives this picture of their 
state of discipline. 

Le grand vizir ou pacha fait dresser sa tente, et tout le monde 
campe autour de lui, comnie un essaini crabeilles. L'arinec, doit-elle se 
mettre en marrhe, on indique le jour etla direction, — et lihre a chacun 
de partir tout de suite s'il lui plajit* l^n chef se sAit-il la fautaisie de se 
battre, il le fait k ses risques et perils, et sans detnander d'avis. Des escar- 
mouches s'engagent, et deviennent des aft'aires generales, an gre de hazard. 
Si, au contraire, la multitude n’est pas disposee a conibattre, alors il n'y 
k point de bataille, lors meme que la raison fie guerre Texigerait.” (p. 90.) 

Sut in describing their condition in the last war, he is forced 
to admit, what must be considered* a vast improvement over the 
state of things which he has given us above, (pp. 2QS, ^29.) 

Nous appuyons plus sur Tobeissance que Mahmoud venait de leur 
inoculer que sur la tactique qu'il leui avait fait npprendre. On ne vit plus 
les troupes allec et venir a leur guise, entrainer les vizirs et leurs chefs 
inalgrS eux, comme autrefois ; cles prisoimiers au contraire auxquels on 
demanda, pourquoi ils s*etaient poites 9 a ou la ? repondireiit inopine- 
meot * nous n'eii savons rieii, on nous commande, et nous obeissoiis.’ 

He mentions the first appearance of regular cavalry, (p. 246). 

On observa pour la prcinii^e fois ici un ordre remarquable dans les 
mouvemens de la cavaleric Tu\|quc. £lle sc ploya cii masse, se deploya, 
combattit cparpillee et en essai’n, inais se rasseinbla prompteincnt; et il 
et^jt facile de s'appjrcevoir qub cc n'etait pas une fougue guerriere qui 
•Ta dirigeait, mais bien IS volonte de ses chefs.” 

j|Dd the inlproveTneiit in their artillciy. (p. 305.) 

“ Leur artillerie s’est perfectionnee, et ils savent mieux Teniployer, 
puisqu'on leur a vu lancer des boulcts, des bombes et des obus, mSine 
des boulets creux enchaiues, a difi'erentes distances avec une precision 

«• 

. / 
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admirable. II est possible que la predilection du lultan pour let mod^Ua 
Europeens, et le grand pas qu'il a fait (Jb s'arraclier aux prejugSs natio- 
natix le$ plus enracines, y soient pour quelque cbcae.” 

He admits an improved knowledge of tactics, (p. 322.) 

** On a remarqd6 dans la derni^re campagne chez les Turcs, — outre 
un ordre plus grand ^et unc unite d’action marquee par un command- 
ment visant k un but reconnu, -unO combinsJison reflechie et pro6tant 
du terrain entre leur infanlerie et leurs essaims de cayalerie. Des d(* 
tachemens de bons tireurs h pied etaient cn outre merles a leur cavaleriCf 
ou caches derrierc elle, et celle-ci les. deiuasquant tout a coup, savait 
attirer les assaillans dans le feu de ces vreurs enibiisques,” 

Other passages might be quoted to the .same effect. 

This is unwilling testimony, but it is the more valuable on 
that account; we think therefore, that General Valentini is not 
justified upon his own showing, in condemning tlie change of 
system to the extent he has done. But neither at the same time 
do we think that the general opinion is entirely correct, that the 
Turks in the last war were taken at a disadvantage — that they 
were in a transitive state, and necessarily le.ss strong than they 
would in a little time have become. It is, doubtless, truCi that 
they were in a cei t:fin sense, in tlmt state, for opinion w^as still 
unsettled, and confidence in the sovereign but little restored. But 
on the other hand, the Sultan in the formation of his new army, had 
not been able to avail himself of the elements of the old. An 
entirely new force may be raised, but cannot be fully disciplined 
and matured iu a time of peace ; it is by campaigns and in 
field of battle alone that tr5Qps can acquire the dexterity, the 
self-confidence and the hardihood which constitute their excel- 
lence. All that drilling w'as likely to effect with the Turks had 
been effected. l"he Sultan boasted at the beginning of the war, 
that he hud 100 000 regular and well-disciplined trpops,* and no 
doubt they were as ready to engage in war as they ever would 
have been, without an experience of its hardships and practical 
instruction in its difficulties. But what is evident from all that 
M. Valentini states, is, that their army was entirely without ge- 
nerals — that there was no one who had the least acquaintance 
with military science, or who knew mJre than a drill-seijeant the 
value and advantage of regular troops They showed themselves 
incapable of combined movements, cf of executing a single com- 
plicated manoeuvre throughout the whole of tRe war : they 

» ■ — 

* ** Ce but (de engner du temps) 6tXit attcint, puisqu'on portait I'arro^e repiiliere de 
,iiouvelle creation a KiO.OUO hoiiinies,et que les places se trouvaient dans le mcilleur Slot, 
puurvues de lout, ct qu’on avait iiieine ^I6i^ a grands frais des nouveaux bouIevtrdi.V 
^VaLentinU 9 
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entrapped into a pitched battle^ and all^ of Course, was lost.^ 
There was not a plan of a battle — sketch of a campaign, or map 
of the country ever ih be found among the papers of the Turkish 
staff, and it is notorious that they disdained all such auxiliaries. 

It is after all, however, a mere question of degree between us 
and General Valentini. One thing he has made abundantly evi- 
dent, and that is, thaf the Tftrks are wholly unequal to cope 
single-handed mill the Russians ; they arc not equal to them in 
the arts of war, and we fear from late events, they are as little so 
in those of peace. But Euappcan powers who have an interest 
in opposing the aggraiidizertent of Russia will find in the re- 
sources which Turkey* still possesses, an auxiliary not to be de- 
spised ; and if they would only act on their true interests, the 
hopes and ex^pectatioiis of General Valentini may yet fail of being 
realized. 

If the views which we have developed in the preceding pages 
as to the actual state of Turkey, and the chances of her rege- 
neration rei^uired any confirmation as to their soundness, we 
should find it in the history of the late disastrous war with Egypt, 
and the negociations which iintnediately prececlcd and followed its 
termination. As no complete or authentic account of these 
events has as yet, so far as we know, been given to the world, 
we conceive that we shall be doing our readers a service in put- 
ting them in possession of a sketch, derived from public docu- 
Vbetits as well as private sources to which we have had access, 
both of unquestionable authenticity. We foresee, however, that 
this will occupy so large a portion of the remaining space in our 
present number as almost to require an apology. We hope that 
this will be found in the great importance of the subject — n6 less 
than one on ivhich a question of peace or war may turn — and 
in our desire of enlightening the public mind regarding the true 
character of the late events in the East. 

With respect to Egypt, an ample and detailed account has 
been given in a former number of this Reviewf of the flourishing 
condition of that country — of its great resources so long dormant, 
and now in the course of development, and of the high adminis- 
trative qualities, combined\ with fearless and inflexible perse- 


• ' • The policy of the I’lirks should have been to Ii^ive avoided all general engage- 
ments and pitclifd battles ; — to liavc prolonged the war by the obstinate defence of 
their fortresses, in which they were always distinguished, however wretelied the forti- 
fications : and in the attack of which the Kossians have been as remarkably unskilful 
and unsuccessful. Witness the three months passed under the Imperial auspices before^ 
Vhe mud walls of Varna, 
f Sec No. XIV. p. 3(17. 
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verance, which distinguish its ruler. • Born snd bred in the lower 
ranks oF a degenerate nation, and without inslriiction (having only 
learnt to read when past the meridian of life) this individual has 
by tlie master spirit that moves within him, exalted himself above 
his fellows and his age ; by the might of his arm and the example 
of Ills character, he has raised the land of his adoption from the con- 
dition of a desolate province of a worii-outf empire, pillaged by its 
rulers and torn by contending factions, to that «sf a prosperous 
and independent country — rich in its own resources, the products 
of a soil that never knows cxhaustkii — with an army strong in 
numbers and in discipline — with a rarge and well equipped navy, 
and with commerce and its train of blessiilgs, a willing because a 
courted guest. The man who has effected all this is no comtnon 
man, nor deserving the least rank among the benefactors of his 
race. The work, we are well aware, is far from complete, nor 
can it be matured in the lifetime of its author; but in edu- 
cation and in tlie rudiments of institutions, he w'iU leave the 
best secuiities for its continuance and progress. There is also, 
us we know, a daik side of the picture. His country has paid a 
heavy price for the service he has rendered her ; — he has reached 
his throne through blood — blood, often w'e fear unjustly, always 
iinmcrcirully shed. There is much, however, to excuse his in- 
dividual criminality in the state of opinion and the habits of his 
nation, where life is but little valued and often as wantonly sur- 
rendered as destroyed. In the great massacre of the Mamelu kes, 
the plea of necessity might,, neither falsely nor tyrannically, W 
urged : it should at all evonts not be forgotten, that, unlike other 
despots dyed in blood, he has made the evil subserve and minister 
to good. Wc can only add to the details formerly given, that the 
same course of improvement has continued, and that the progress 
has been one of accelerated velocity. Fresh manufactories havte 
been established, and are flourishing;* more schools have been 
founded, both in Lower and Upper Egypt ; anatomy is taught 
at the capital, both by drawings and ^actual dissections of the 
human body — innovations unheard of before in a Mohammedan 
country. The youth are sent abroad in numbers from Egj'pt 
(there are nearly 200 in France alo^), to be instructed inihe 
arts and sciences of more advanced jeountries^ and in the refine- 
ments of civilization, ^hile genius ar/l knowlecjge, from whatever 
quarter, arc invited to her shores ; no distinctions are made*'* 
founded upon a difference of religious persunsion.if European 

* We hope, however, in this respect, that the Viceroy will not be led into error, for 
'his is strictly an agricultural country. 

t During one season when the Nile did not rise, an order was Issued that, all cf 
whatever modes of faith, should offer up prayegi in theii^ respective mosques and 
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officers are allowed llo take «rank in the army and navy, and all 
who are found worrfiy enter into the service of the state, without 
distinction of race or creed. All agricultural products, cotton 
especially, sugar, indigo, corn, have increased in proportion to 
the demand, both foreign and domestic. From tlie^iew arsenal, 
constructed at an immense expanse, three hrst-rates were launch- 
ed before it had been three years in existence, and its triumphant 
arms have made the self-styled ‘‘shadow of God over two hemis- 
pheres” to tremble, and “ the distributor of earthly crowns” to 
be a suppliant for his own. f 

We regret to add, that little has been hitherto done to amend 
the condition of the* Fellahs or Arab population engaged in 
agriculture; they have exchanged their many masters for one: but 
Still, we feaiythere is but little left to them beyond the necessaries 
of life — too hardly earned, and too scantily adorded, in a country 
where labour is quickly followed by exhaustion. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in some districts their numbers have 
diminished more than the drafts for the seivice of the state will 
account for. The only gain, if gain it can be called to the 
wretched, wlifch they have derived from the government of Me- 
faemet, has been security to life. Every man in Eg}pt may now 
reckon upon and provide for a morrow. It is no longer the com- 
mon law of the land, that a Mameluke or Jnnissniy may kill an 
Arab, and for the best of all reasons — there are no longer either 
Janissaries or Mamelukes to abuse their power. It is upon the 
Hh^olition of these privileged classes (which, indeed, included all 
the Turks settled in Egypt), that we found our strongest expec- 
tations of the continuance of her regeneration. We are assuied, 
moreover, that the changes which are contemplated in the admi- 
nistration of justice and in the coMection of the revenue, have for 
their object, the better condition of the Arabs. Having gained 
security to life, the next step is to allow them full security to 
property. I'his Mehemet Ali is called upon to grant, no less 
imperatively by his own interests, than by the principles of justice 
and humanity. It is really all that is wanted, w'ith their indus- 
trious and frugal habits, and with the abundance and riches of 
their country, to make themtas happy and prosperous a peasantry 
M can be found anjoiigst thi nations of Eiyope. 

origin of tbis war is w be found in the disputes which had 
some time subsisted between Mehemet Ali and AbrJrmllah, 
Pasha of Acre, on liccount of the protcaction and encouragement 
given by the latter to the Egyptian fellahs, w’ho had emigrated in 


churches, that the annual blessing might not be withheld : and in the famous island of 
the Mile, near Cairo, ilier different ministers met under one roof fur the saiue purpose. 
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considerable numbers to Syria. Op a formir occasion, when Ab- 
doiillah, whose character was that of a tuibulent neighbour and 
rapocious tyrant, had entirely thrown off nis allegiance to the 
Porte, and incurred its vengeance, Mehemet Ali interfered on be- 
half of the Sultan with his forces, and compelled Abdoullah again to 
submit to his authority; after w'hich he generously interposed his 
influence to procure his pardon and re-instatement, and actually 
advanced him a large sum of money in order to Secure it. For- 
getful of these important obligations, Abdoullah now flatly re- 
fused, either to send back or delver up the Egyptian fugitives, 
or to repay the sums lent to him* to these wrongs were added 
vexations and frauds committed by him*ou the Egyptian com- 
merce with Syria, Mehemet had long applied to the Porte 
for its interposition, and failing that, for leave take upon 
himself the redress of his grievances. On the subject of the 
Egyptian emigrants, the reply of the Turkish government w'as 
neither deficient in preciseness nor in a show of justice : ''the 
fellahs were Ottoman subjects, not slaves of the Pasha, and 
were therefore at liberty to remove wherever they pleased.*' On 
the other heads of complaint, it returned evasive answers, till 
the Revolt of the Paslia of Scodra made it of importance to 
procure the assistance, or at least to secure the neutrality of 
Mehemet. In consequence, a show was made of giving orders 
to the Capitaii Paaha to proceed to Alexandria with his squadron, 
and form a junction with tlie Viceroy's fleet, and afterwards to 
commence operations agaiijst Abdoullah. Tliis, howevcr,*'^s 
nothing but show, for the Capituii Pasha, on pretence of avoiding 
the cholera, which was then making dreadful havoc in Egypt, 
remained w'ith his fleet quietly anchored in the Dardanelles. After 
the Grand Vizier had^succeeded in putting down the insurrection 
of the Pasha of Scodra, the Porte, elated by tlfis ^ccess, and 
following 'its ancient system, ceased to pay any attention to Mc- 
hemet’s demands, and flattered itself that its retent triumphs 
would deter the viceroy from taking any step of aggressfon with- 
out a regular flrman, which it determined not to grant him. 

Mehemet, however, had made up his mind that he would not 
be trifled with any longer, and juc^ing the moment favourable, 
urged forward the preparations for fis expedition with the greatest 
activity. Although his real, as werl as ostenfible motive, was to 
obtain redress of his grievances from thft Pasha of Acre, ttfKrt 
can be no doubt that ha was glad to avail hknself of the opportu- 
nity which it afforded him of accomplishing his ultimate object, 
namely, the possession of that part of Syria contiguous to Egypt, 
which to the ruler of that country was of the greatest importance, as 
the means of securing its eastern frontier from the attacks to which 
it had, from the most remote^imes, been exposed from that quarter. 
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Had the Porte reilly taketi pains to inform itself of its own 
inability to support sf war witli its powerful vassal, and acted with 
the liberal policy wltich might have been expected towards one 
from whom, on various occasions, it had received such important 
services; — had it at once gratified his ambition by adding the Pa- 
shalick of Acre to the goveriimeiit of Egypt, ‘we have no doubt 
that Mehemet would nA^er liavc^provoked a contest, by which he 
had nothing to gain, and might possibly be a loser, and the Sultan 
would have been saved the disgrace which has fallen upon his 
arms, and the loss of the terrrory which he has been obliged to 
cede. We are aw'are that iJie disclosures which Mustapha, 
Pasha of Scodra, made after his defeat, and when he was a 
prisoner at Coiistaiitiuople, would charge Mehemet Ali with 
intrigues against the Porte, and with instigating him to re- 
volt by promises of assistance, both in money and aims, and 
of a simultaneous declaration of independence. But the Pasha’s 
motive w’as too obvious in these self'CX(;ulpalory statements to 
admit of much importance being attached to them. At all events, 
there can be no doubt that offers of assistance and opportunities 
of tlirow'ing off* his allegiance, bad not been wanting to the Pasha 
of Egypt : opportunities far superior to that which he is sup- 
posed to have chosen, at the moment when the Poite had some 
cessation from its troubles upon the effectual suppression of the 
insurrection in Albania. For instance, either during the Russian 
war, or immediately after the peace of Adriaiioplc, W'heii the 
I'ipftoiTirces of the Sultan had been exhausted, and w'ben Bagdad 
at one extremity of the empire, and Albania at the otbcT, had 
started into revolt. On tw^o occasions also, if not on more, he 
peremptorily refused the proffered iiegociations with England 
and France, when, not very creditably to themselves, they offered 
to treat hiyi independently of his sovereign; — England, when 
his troops were in the Morea, and France, when about to proceed 
on her expedition against Algiers. That the language of Mehe- 
niet Aliiwas occasionuii^ unfriendly to the Sultan, — tliat he openly 
censured his conduct in forcing the Russians into a war before 
bis reforms were properly matured, and for pa\iiig more attention 
to the forms than to the substance in his attempted improvements, 
— are facts notorious to all wlio have had opportunities of con- 
versing with him. All this, however, is far short of open revolt, 
declaration of iiidcpendence. 

It should al^o not Jbe forgotten, that, though many Pashas have 
thrown off their allegiance, not one in tue present day has ever 
made such exertions, or spent so much money in the service of 
his sovereign, as Mehemet Ali. The sums which he has paid as tri- 
bute for his Paslialic;., at different times, have been enormous, and 
thes^ payments have been edntinued /wc grant irregularly) up to 
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the present day. A large instalment •was traramitted immediately 
on the termination of the Russian war, whenlof course it was the 
most wanted. He has also, by the Sultan’s orders, put forth all 
his military power and resources in expeditions which have been 
successful against the neighbouring Pashas, who were in revolt, 
(amongst others, ag&inst this very Pasha of Acre, whom he has now 
defeated,) against the Wahabees, and agsAnst the Greeks of the 
Morea. • 

Moved by these* various considerations, towards the end of 
October, 1831, the Viceroy put \iA army in motion, under^the 
command of Ibrahim Pasha, his Itep-son. It proceeded by 
land, passing along the sea-coast, and entefed Syria by El Arish, 
and after taking possession of Gaza and Jaffa, on the 27th 
of November it laid siege to St. Jean d’Acre, — no slight un- 
dertaking, when we consider the known strength of the place, 
and the character of those who have failed before it. Abdoullah 
Pasha, who had long been more than half a rebel, — who bad never 
sent his contingency of troops to the Sultan’s aid, and but seldom 
any pecuniary contributions, had consequently always looked to 
the possibility of an attack, and provided against \t His fortiii- 
cationsr were in good repair, his garrison was numerous, well 
disciplined, and well disposed, and provisioned for more than a 
year. The Pasha himself was a man of resolute and daring charac- 
ter, neither wanting in skill nor intelligence. The Egyptian fleet 
supported the operations by land, and, jointly with the army, laid 
siege to the town, and at the sapie time strongly blockaded the pohT 
This movement of Mehemet Ali appears to have taken the 
Sultan completely by surprise, at least if we may judge (though 
that certainly is no safe criterion) by his total w'ant of care and 
preparation, either to prevent or oppose it. ^ It was not till the 
3rd of l3ecember, 1831, when the siege of Acre hac> already com- 
menced, that the fact of an Egyptian army having invaded Syria 
was officially announced to the Ottoman world. On that day a 
liiman was published at Constantinople, staling that the Pashas 
of Egypt and Syria having disagreed, the former had dared, with- 
out orders from the Sultan, to invade Syria. That the Sultan 
was, nevertheless, willing to make hiiyself the arbiter of their dif- 
ferences, provided they laid down their arms and submitted them- 
selves to his authority. But that, iKthey refused immediately^ to 
obey this injunction, he would take the necessary measures idT^ 
inflicting terrible and c^sinplary chastisemer^t upen them both. 
Commissioners were also sent to Alexandria ; but Mehemet Ali, 
having now taken the first step, and committed the first overt act 
of hostilities, felt that he had but one course to pursue. Redress 
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tt the Sultan’s baids, or reconciliation with him, \rere for the 
moment entirely oi|t of the question. He, therefore, upon the 
arrival of the Sultan’s emissaries, found a sudden necessity for a 
more strict enforcement of his sanitary regulations, and subjected 
them to a rigorous quarantine. When released from this, he 
received them with th^ greatest distinction, made them presents 
of considerable value, exhibited the various signs of his power, 
(amongst othef things, they witnessed the launch of a three*decker 
of more than 100 guns, from his new arsenal, which was to pro- 
cedS - forthwith to join his fiaval forces off Acre,) and dismissed 
them with his demands on the Sultan, which are understood to 
have been, compensation for his losses, and that the Pashalick of 
Acre should be united to his government. He solemnly declared, 
however, that after obtaining redress from Abdoullab, lie had no 
ulterior views. The Sultan refused to listen for one moment to 
these demands. His late successes in the east, and against the 
Albanians, had made him too sanguine, and too confident in the 
magic of his name, w’hen used against a rebellious subject. He 
once more, however, despatched Nasif Effendi, one of the former 
commissioners, (who was also one of the ministers of the Forte) 
to remonstrate with Mehemet Ali ; but after a further delay of two 
months, during which he had no tidings of his messenger, he pub- 
lished a second firman, announcing, that as the negociations were 
not likely to terminate favourably, he should immediately proceed 
tgjhe punishment of the rebel. Thus, it was not till near the 
end of March, that the Turks made preparations in good earnest 
for carrying on the war. On the £5tli of that month a firman 
was published, appointing Husseyn Pasha to be commander-in- 
chief of the Asiatic army, and elevating him to the rank of Serdari 
Ekrerrij (or Field Marshal,) a rank then for the first tinj|^ knowm 
in the TurkisR army. Extraordinary powers w^ere granted to him, 
extending over the whole of Anatolia,* but with the new and un- 
heard of limitation, that punishment was on no occasion to be in- 
flicted on the soldiers, except after trial, and by the sentence of a 
court-martial. Among the reforms which have been regarded as 
indicative of increasing civilization among the Turks, the intro- 
duction of such a tribune is not unworthy of mention. The 
choice of this indi\;idual as \ general was not in the end fortunate, 
but there was no one who, in the w^ar with Russia, had given 
'p^ofs of equal military skill, though his was not great; in per- 
_i S 1 

• Tlie powers wiih wliicli Hussein Iras invested had never before been granted to 
■n^ but tlie Grand Vizier, who is the Sultan's militar^y representative. In this instauoe, 
the Grand Vizier was forced to coiiiiiiue his work uf pacification in Bosnia, having 
ooinpleted so effectualljr and creditably that of Albania. 
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8onnl courage, firmness, and energy of char^ter, he ms exoelleit 
by none. He had been one of the most oaring and efficient of 
the Sultan’s agents in the destruction of the Janissaries, and had 
distinguished himself greatly in the Russian war, and more 
recently in Albania. His appointment was, therefore, well cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in tlje army. The Seraskier Pasha, 
in his report to thif Sultan, stated the nunitier of regular troops to 
amount to tl0,000 ; it is probable that not above hdlf that number 
ever really joined the ranks. They were to proceed by different de- 
tachments, rendezvous at Koniah, slid thence advance as speedily 
as possible upon Antioch and Aleppo. 

in the mean time the siege of Acre continued, although but 
slowly. Ibrahim, so early as the Qth of December, 1831, made 
a vigorous attack both by sea and land, which had, hawever, been 
W'holly without success. The Egyptian account states the army to 
have tired more than GO, 000 shots, and the bombardment lasted 
during eight hours; but the firing from the town was^so well sus- 
tained and directed, tliat great damage was inflicted upon the 
Egyptians, especially upon their fleet, the greater pait of which 
was obliged to return to Alexandria to refit, leaving only a suffi- 
cient^iiumber of vessels to maintain the blockade. 

I'be Sultan, previous to the departure of Husseyri Pasha, sent 
orders to the different Pashas vvhose provinces lie between Koiiiah 
and Aleppo, to fiiinish tioops and supplies, and to march against 
Ibrahim. Mehemcl, Pasha of tiie district which passes in Europe 
under the name of Caramania, who had been much distinguished 
in the late W'ur against the Pasha of Bagdad, was raised to the rank 
of three-tailed I’aslia, and appointed commander of these forces, 
which, when the different contingents were united, amounted to 
above 15,000 men. In an army so composed, how-ever, there is 
us little unity of purpose among, the different chifefs, as there is 
subordination or discipline among the troops, and its deficiency in 
both these respects in the end proved the cause of its destriictton. 
By enabling Ibrahim to attack them in detail, they were easily 
defeated, and the disorderly conduct of the troops was such, that 
the inhabitants every where declared against them. 

Ibrahim having, shortly after his j^ntrance into Syria, placed 
small detachments in the different toXiis of th^ sea coast between 
Jaffa and Tripoli, attacks were made by the Ttirks upon theu^^t 
different points, and in some instances witli considerable success'.'' 
Osman, the Beglerbey o& Tripoli, having collected 3 considerable 
force, amounting to above 5,000 men, took up his quarters at 
Latakia, and thence proceeded to the attack of Tripoli, which 
was held by the Egyptian troops. He made two attempts to dts^ 
possess them, in both of which be failed, but having taken up a 
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position at Mineh, la league from Tripoli, he was there attacked 
by the Egyptian co|pnel. Dries Bey, with little more than 1,000 
men ; Osman succeeded in repulsing him with considerable loss, 
and followed him as far as the city, which he invested. Ibrahim, 
who was with the besieging army before Acre, hearing of the 
hostile movements of Osman, ^ brought up a^body of 5,000 men 
with six pieces of artilfery to the relief of Tripoli, and on the 3 1st 
of March, succeeded in putting him to flight, after a severe en- 
gagement. Osman retired upon Hammah, and Ibrahim encamped 
on the plains of Homs. Here he was attacked on the I5tli of 
April, by a Turkish force, considerably superior in numbers. In 
the contest which dnsued, both sides claim a victory; wc 
must infer, that on neither side was the success very decisive, 
though it i& probable that it inclined to that of the Turks, as 
Ibrahim thought proper to retire, though unmolested, upon the 
ruins of Balbeck. His object was for the present, to keep the 
communications open with his troops in the difl'erent stations 
which they occupied along the sea coast, to menace Damascus 
and Aleppo, and cover tlie siege of Acre, while waiting for rein- 
forcements fr6m Egypt, to enable him to bring tliat to a conclu- 
sion. Ibrahim le petit, (as he was called by the French officers, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Ibrahim le grand) had been left 
in command of the besieging force, which amounted to little more 
than 5,000 troops. Abdoullah in the mean time w^as not idle, 
but, taking advantage of the absence of Ibrahim, made several 
ve^ successful sorties on the besieging army, and once having, by 
a simulated retreat, induced the Egyptians to pursue his forces till 
within range of the guns, opened a tremendous fire, which threw 
them into confusion, w’hen another sortie was made, and the 
Egyptians sustained a severe loss of men ; the enemy, after de- 
stroying theii^ advanced works, and spiking their guns, again 
retreated into the town. 

It was at this period that the prospects of the Egyptians wore 
the least favourable appearance. During four months, little had 
been effected towards the conquest of Syria ; they had, on the 
contrary, sustained heavy losses in their army, and the greater 
part of their fleet had beenWo much damaged as to be obliged to 
return | the spirit of the aray no longer remained what it had 
and it wt^ qbvious thxt Ibrahim, if there was no favourable 
•ftfrn of affairs, woulh soon be driven to act on the defensive. 
Hftd this inteiligende, instead of confirming the ministers of the 
Porte in their obstinate belief of Mehemet Ali’s weakness, and 
their distrust of his offers of peace, induced them really to put 
forth their strength, and at that moment to have pressed hard 
upon the viceroy: kad they ^ made the exertions then which they did 
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subsequently, and \vben it was too late, the remiltof the w'ar might 
have been very different. Mehemet Ali felt mat the moment was 
critical. He roused his energies, and called into action all his 
resources. A valuable portion of his army w'hich had gained ex- 
perience in Arabia, in the Morea, and subsequently in Candia, 
was now in that island ; he immediately gave orders that two regi* 
meiits from thGnce*shoiild join thK army in^yria, and sent in their 
place the new levies as fast as they were raised in Egypt, there to 
be trained and disciplined, and to maintain order in the island. 
Provisions were at the same time fcrwardcd to the army, and the 
ships being refitted, again put to se4 From the negligence and 
inactivity of the Turkish fleet, the comnxinication by sea with 
the army in Syria was never interrupted. Orders were sent to Ibra- 
him to stake every thing upon the fall of Acre, to collect all his 
forces before it, and push the siege with vigour ; and to allow 
nothing to deter him from the one great object of its capture. 
The siege had, in fact, hitherto been ill conducted, and but little 
had been done to justify the general expectation of success, 
founded upon the military experience and sagacity of Ibrahim, and 
the skill of the Europeans who accompanied him. 'Their works* 
were injudiciously placed, and imperfectly constructed ; the 
firing, moreover, w'as ill-directed, and spread over too large a 
surface, no attempts being made to concentrate it, and at such 
long intervals, that the besieged wwe enabled to remove the rub- 
bish, and restore the parts that had been destroyed or damaged. 
The men at the batteries were^also much exposed. The mom€iiT 
Ibrahim had received his reinforcements, he again took the 
command, in person, of the besieging army : the siege, however, 
still lingered on to the end of May, 18^2; and during that period, 
the Egyptians suffered greatly from the continual sorties of the 
besieged. At length, three breaches having been effected in the 
walls, which appeared practicable, Ibrahim ordered an assault to 
be made simultaneously upon them all. His precautions w'ere 
also taken with skill and judgment; reserves were placed for 
two of the parties which w^ere likely to meet with the strongest 
opposition, and every division of the army was made thoroughly 
acquainted with its duty. During ajfportion of the night of the 
26th of May, the batteries kept up ja constant fire; and ^t day- 
break the next morning the attackitig parties advanced. The 
resistance was vigorous, and well inaintaineil at all the points^bf* 
attack. On two, the assailants, consisting of^he bi;ave and well- 
disciplined troops from (Candia, kept their ground ; but from the 


* Four batteries had been raised, mounting 20 pieces of 36, with 10 mortars of *16 
inches but their dbposition was bad, none bearmg upon thc^amc points. 
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third, after some iUhting, they were repulsed, and had already 
begun to retreat in Eonfusion, when Ibrahim, forcing his way into 
the midst of them,”and striking down with his sabre some who 
were flying, and. encouraging the others by his voice and manner, 
succeeded in rallying them, and himself led the charge. The 
besieged three times forced back the assaila4its and passed the 
breach, and weTe'as often driven in again by the Egyptians, who 
pressed so clo^^ly upon them, that withjhe third vigorous charge 
they effected tlieir entrance into the tow^n, which then immediately 
surrendered. The flghting was desperate, and lasted from day- 
break till four in the afternoon. A deputation, consisting of the 
Mufti, Imaums, and .chief officers of the garrison, presented 
themselves as suppliants to Ibrahim, who promised to save 
the town from pillage, and to grant his life to Abdoullah. It is 
not to be supposed that the town, thus taken by assault, after so 
long and desperate a resistance, could be entirely preserved from 
the violence and excesses of the victorious troops ; but the endea- 
vours which were made by their officers to restrain them were not 
without success; and restitution of propei ty was, in many instances, 
enforced by Ibrahim. At all events, to compare two similar 
occasions, it should be mentioned to their credit, and in favour of 
their habits of discipline, that the excesses, particularly in plunder, 
were much fewer than had been committed at the capture of 
Algiers, although the latter was not taken by assault, and the 
faith of a Christian commander was pledged to the preservation 
•f*order and the security of property. The official return made 
by Ibrahim stated his loss on the occasion as 512 killed, including 

officers, and 1,429 wounded. Other accounts, w'ith greater 
probability, estimate the number of killed at above 1,000. From 
12,000 to 15,000 men were engaged on the side;^of the besiegers. 

It was on ;Lhe 2d of June that Abdoullah arrived at Alexan- 
dria in an Egyptian ship of w'ar; preparations had been made to 
receive him with the highest distinction. He was conducted to 
the palace of the viceroy, who is represented in the French ac- 
count as having met his great rival, avec une teinte de tristesse 
due k la compassion he made him rich presents, called him bis 
son, and assigned him a palace at Cairo for his residence. 

Nothing could exceed tm^ consternation produced at Constan- 
tinople^ by the newi of the fill of Acre, which the Turks regarded 
^^Httipregnable. Tlify had, at ail events, relied upon its bolding 
out until Uujseyn should arrive with his army to relieve it. Their 
delays had been consequently in proportion to their blind confi- 
dence in the strength of the place. 

Considering now', that the only good troops w4iich the Sultan 
possessed, and on yvhom be could depend, were still engaged io 
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another extremity of his empire (against the Bbsniacs), the length 
of time that would elapse before Hifsseyn cuuld arrive in Syria, 
and that his army w'ould be in no condition lo compete with its 
victorious enemy, which in the interval could hardly fail to over* 
run and conquer the whole country ; it was the obvious policy of 
the Porte to make peace with Meheniet Ali, even upon his own 
terms, which were then more nioderate ^han those that wero 
afterwards granted to him. But the pride of the IJ^urks, which, 
when they were in the ascendant, was one of the great elements 
of their success, now stood in the wav of these timely concessions, 
and finally aggravated the coiiditions^f their defeat. To be wise 
in time is a inaxini which all who know thejn best are convinced 
they w'ill never learn. The Sultan issued another firman, abound 
ing in vituperation, after the«oriental style, of the two arch-rebels 
and apostates (Mehemet and Ibrahim) ; but added, that he had 
sent an emissary into Syria to promise a free pardon to their 
deluded soldiers if they would leave the ranks of the traitors, 
and also to the natives of Syria who had been seduced into Join- 
ing the Egyptians, if they would return to their allegiance.* 
Mehemet and Ibrahim had previously been deprived of their 
governments, the one of Egypt, and the other of the Holy Cities, 
which were given to Husseyn, and an order sent to tlic autho- 
rities in Egypt to put in execution, by any means they could, the 
sentence pronounced against them.*f A note was also addressed 


* This person was Nedgib Kffendi, formerly the Egyptian charge d'affuiri at Con- 
stantinople. We liefer heard that he liiid any success in his mission. 

t This sentence, and the pennission to the sultan lo have recourse to anus against 
Mussulmans was accorded by the civil and religious autliorities of the state. And in 
the firman or decree appointing Ilusseyii, there is a curious account given of the mode 
in which the Siiliiiii is cunipelled to obtain a legal sanction fur proceedings in such a case. 
W'lienever an opinion is foniially asked of the grand mufti, the case* is always staled 
under fictitious names. We give the account in French to avoid the double truus- 
liition. 

** Amrou, qiii dc la part du souverain legitime des Mnsiilmans et serviteur des lieui 
saints, dont Tarret ct le firman imposeiit Ic devoir de robeissance, a iiomra6 gouyer- 
neur d'une contr^e, vienl de s’^carter de ce devoir de Tobeissance. II a envoys des 
troupes ct des chefs ses complices contre Bekir, autre gouverncur, iiivesti comnie iui par 
le souverain legiiinie de la function de defendre une place; il l*a fait dans le but de 
verser le sang M usiilman ; il a iiivesti la place et cofnmence I'uttaque. 

Le sultan des Musulmans, iiistruit que Amrou sV‘st laiss6 eiUratner an dernier d6gr£ 
de hi revolte, et convaiiicu de ce fait par la demaiye de seqouM dc Ja part cJu gouver- 
neur Bekir, con 9 uit pour premiere peiisee I’espoir tie raniener ragtressetir a robeissait'^l^ 
et ti’eviter le nial que su coiiduite va ainener. II envoie a^Aiuroii un commissaire et 
des d^peches successives. Les ordres souveruins, les intentions dti sultan 

des Musulmans, sont ni^connus par*lui ; Tinsens^ ii’6coute iii representations iii cun- 
^ciU : il iiibiste dans les pretensions qu’il a emises ; de plus il use conjointement avec 
ses complices faire passer sous sa main oppressive quelques unes des forferetses de 
i’eiiipirc. Le premier il attaque Khalid, nuinme a son paste par Je sultan des Musul- 
>uaus, qul est accouru i^u secours de Tune de ces fbrteresses**’ 

s 
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Jthe fUobaB^ore'^f the different , European powers, recapitu- 
la^iV all the circiit|stances*of the revolt; of course, according to 
ibe Turkish versioii. , it called upon them to prevent their sub- 
je(^ frf^ rendering any assistance to the rebels by supplying 
theni ^Mrith arms or provisions, or aiding them in any other way. 
|]C%^hijK appUcajtion llussia alone immediately acceded, by with- 
ditit^jpg h^r^ consul*! from Alexandria. For this re^y compli- 
^i\t4nieff, the Russian minister, was pr^ented by the 
SUtpo vtfith a diamond snuffrbox, and tlie consul received a deco- 
, Austria a}so subseq^ntly recognized tl^ blockade of the 
^yriai^aiid JEgyptian ports^by the Turkish fleets (although, in 
4ever was a blockade at all), and ordered her Subjects 
Iptto lender assistance to Egypt, or even to carry any freights on 
account The preparations at Constantinople con- 
j^nuedif ^he fleet w^as also for the first time ordered to put to 
sjaa# after remaining for seven months inactive at Constantinople 
and the Dardanelli^s, «,without attempting to relieve Abdoullah, 
or to prevent the Egyptians from pouring in troops and supplies 
into the different parts of Syria. Husseyn, after a dilatoriuess 


S^ponse^ 


This 4t9teineiitt)uing made, then follow the questions founded upon it, and tlie replies 
of (|^ ^ 

L’exterinination des provocateurs etfauteurs (I’insurrection 4tant prescrite 
chtnhie uit devoir; et la demarche d’Amrou, expos^e ci-dessus, ayunt poor but la revolte 
ot l)a^ro«sDOBtkih|a. ce crime, daus le cas od il neacrait pas possible d’^loufier la revoite 
d’afscone avtre maniere que par rexterroination jusqu’i dispersion do Icur rotsemblc- 
^^nt, la mort d'Amrpu et de ses complices devieiit-elle legnle ? 

R^ohse. 11s soW rehelles, et leur extenpination devient un devoir sacr^ au sultan 
dea Muealmatia etAtous les cruyam. • x 

^iosi ccui^.qui ayaiit de leur propre et pleinc volont6, cmbrass6 le parti 
de la rayolte d*Amrbu,,qnt os6 engager Ic combat, devant etre coi)sId6rCs cuaimc des 
l^eiieltei'; et Ceux qui p^clomeraient ^u’il »e seruit pas juste de sounicttrc par I’^pee 
tUf tawlioia de la revuUe devaotdtreiegardes comme des impiesqui braveiit les prescrip* 
'* *^4001811^ b ttiort de ces deux partis dcvieni-elle legab ? 

Oui. 

Aitin potir ^touffer la revoke,- si le sultan des Musuliiians donnerordre 
dk^bsuonibaitra cehx' qui tne9oinnit cet ofUre, sonUUa dans robiigation sacide de I’y 

j ** Oui. 

^ l^und^. Amd les troupes irop^riales ayant envoy^s pour combattre les re- 
JidHel, mx qui tuent rehelles soAtdIi oonsid^res comme legitimes vainqueurs ? et 
W jP” lebeHes ^t-i|s consid^r^s comme des jpprtyr^ ?. 

t opinions \vere\signed bv tte grand mdfti, 3 ex-grand muftis, 14 liadiitskers, 

^liluJlahs, 9 professors, and the S head sheiks of the ihnsques of St. Sophia and 
■ . Nothiog .iu sborli'WBs wanting to the formalities of the seatenoe-^liule td tlif 

h}^he execution of iu 

i]^^tbis gentleman (M. Lavisonod*) took leave of Mehemet Ali, the pasha said 
pa&iw youS;partez, monsieur, e’est moi qui demeurecharg4 de protegqr les sujeis et 
^Wtbfftts Eussies. * Soyea certain qu*|l8 fe seront efficacement. J'en repund surmun 
iuhiamtfj > Russia hat, however, but iittif coronie^e with Egypt. Ohiy 55 vessels 
Wte W Jihe pod of Alexandrb during the yaar 
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which it is difficult to account for jeven by. Turkish apathy and 
indifference, was not suffered to depart un^l the end of April. 
The Sultan took leave of the army in great form. He gave 
solemn audiences to all the general officers ; and is represent^ in 
the Moniteur Ottoman to have conversed with tl^em on tactics 
and on the organizStion ot^ regular armies. He also made them 
magnificent presents, and abundatit promitfes of rewards and dis-* 
tinctions. The Imaums also bestowed upon them»tlieir blessings 
and their promises of heavenly rewards. Much time, indeed, 
appears to have been wasted in idia^ forms. If their ceremonies 
had been fewer, and their expedition greater, their chances of 
success would have been much increased. The arniy had to 
traverse the whole of Asia Minor before it arrived at the scene of 
operations, to encounter the commencing heats of ^summer, (it 
being the end of April when it started,) and to pass throiigh 
a country nominally indeed Ottoman, but in which the inhabi* 
tants, if they did not oppose, would certainly do nothing to assist 
it. The fear of pillage and of violence made them everywhere 
flee from its presence. 

Ibrahim’s object, the moment his army w'as left*free to act by 
the capture of Acre, was, of course, to follow up his success as 
fast and as far as possible, before the arrival of Husseyii. The 
repairs of the fortress of Acre w'ere commenced the day after its 
capture, and a garrison being left in it, Ibrahim, with the main body 
of the army, consisting of 20,000 regulars, and from 6,000 to 8,000 
Uedow'cen cavalry, on the 8th ^f June commenced his march updiP 
Damascus. He met with no opposition till wdtliiu two hours 
march of that city, w'hen, having taken up a position at Awahdi6, 
he discovered a Turkish force draw'ii up round the city for the 
purpose of opposing his advance. At day-break on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, this force, though consisting of not more than 
2,000 cavalry, w'ith some levies hastily made in the town, made 
demonstrations of advancing, but they were not of a charac- 
ter to produce much effect on their opponents. Perceiving their 
weakness, Ibrahim immediately ordered an attack to be made 
upon them from all sides. His Bedow^een cavalry charged with 
impetuosity ; and after a stout, though ill-maintained resistance, 
the Turks fled in disorder. Damascus being an ^en town, 
could offer no obstruction to the entr^ of Ibratnm. The Pasha 
Ali, having passed out on the opposite side with such force as 
could collect, and with th^ civil and military authorities, the inha- 
bitants sent a deputation intreating Ibrahim to take possession of 
the city, but to spare their lives and properties. Ibrahim accord- 
ingly surrounded it with troops, which encamped at some dis- 
tance, and allowed only two reginients to enter.# who took posses^ 
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slim of tbe citadel imder thf command of his'nephenir, and no 
disorder ensued. 1| would here be injustice not to mention 
tbat one of the principal causes of the success of Ibrahim through* 
(!|tit the war, was the admirable discipline and orderly conduct of 
bis troops. I’hjpy were everywhere hailed as protectors and friends ; 
and the natives willingly furnished them with supplies, which were 
regularly paid for, and^^'acilitateS their advance. The Turks, on 
the contrary, treated both friends and enemies equally ill ; so that 
their approach was universally regarded as a calamity. 

It is impossible on this occasion to refrain from contrasting tbe 
result of tbe reform introducedsinto the Egyptian, with that effected 
in the Turkish army; but it must be admitted, that the Pasha has 
had far better materials to work upon than the Commander of the 
Faithful. T|ie Turks arc accustomed to despise the Arab charac- 
ter; and their language knows no word of reproach to a human 
being more expressive of contempt than the appellation of Arab. 
Whatever may be the sum of tbe characteristic merits and defects 
of the two races, the Arabs are certainly devoid of the distinguish- 
ing qualities of the Turks, namely, pride and indolence ; and if for 
no other reason, they are calculated to make so much the better 
soldiers. They are much more docile, and more readily admit of 
training and discipline; added to which, they possess great courage 
and activity, and are sober, frugal, patient, and indefatigable.* 
In the higher ranks, also, the Egyptian officers have shown greater 
aptitude for acquiring scientific knowledge; and their acquaint- 
ante with military tactics is niuch^ greater, and more generally 
diffused, than among the Turkish officers. 

In addition to tbe assistance which tbe inhabitants of Syria ren- 
dered in furnishing the necessary supplies to the Egyptian army, 
the Christian population of Mount Lebanon (the Druses) declared 
for Ibrahim. «They are a brave, warlike, and powerful race, living 
under a prince, their Emir Bachir, and can occasionally biing from 
SO fD 25,000 men into the field. The nature and position of their 
rugged country have enabled them to maintain a virtual inde- 
pendence. This was an important aid ; and at the taking of Da- 
Ipascus, the Emir Bachir had already joined with 5,000 men. 
The warrior patriarch, ais he is described, accompanied the 
army, carried in a litter, and attended by his sons and grandsons. 
The Sultan exebsed the mil of Damascus in his announcement 
that event, by stating, that as he did not wish to make one of 

' - L i 

* Af the seaion advanced, their perseverance and endurance is described as above 
^ jpraiie, marching somclimes twelve and thirteen hours during the heat of the 

over a rifffged country at night, exposed to the unwholesome damps, aud ofieo 
iiiimiog frodi want of provisions. 
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the Hol^ Cities the seat of war, no attempt bad been made |o fortiQr 
it; and that he had supposed, that ^ven the rebel Ibrahim would 
have abstained from shedding Mussulman Blood on such a apot. 
lint that as he had disregarded all religious considerations, as he 
had before trampled upon every thing which the Faithful respect, 
and had attacked ibis city, the governor being unprepared, bad 
retreated without making any re6istance,9and left the city to bh 
mercy. The Turks were, however, assured that one portion qf 
Hiisseyn’s army had already arrived at Antioch, ai^d that when the 
held- marshal himself should have Joined, he would not delay a 
moment to inflict summary veng^nce upon the presumptuous 
rebels. The Turkish army was, in fact, approaching Syria. By 
the 8th of May several divisions had arrived at Koniah, in Asia 
Minor, about four hundred miles from the capital, and were fol- 
low'ed by Husseyn himself on the lOth. He imiAediatoly sent 
forw'ard to Antioch a brigade under Bekir Pasha; and by the 1st 
of June, the whole army had left Koniah ; but at least a month 
elapsed before they reached Antioch. Ibrahim, in the meantime, 
having taken all necessary precautions for the security of Damascus, 
left that city with his army, intending to advance pgainst Alep^^o 
as the next place of importance. The forces, however, of the dif- 
ferent Asiatic Pashas, which were now united under the chief com- 
mand of Mehemet Pasha, to the number of 30,000, mostly irregu- 
lars, had taken up their station in the neighbourhood of Hammah. 
This is a town of considerable importance, occupying a central 
position, and in the direct line of communication between. the 
northern and southern proviifces of Syria. They w^ere here await- 
ing the arrival of the Turkish grand army, prepared, should 
Ibrahim attempt to advance on Aleppo, to oppose his passage. 
Ibrahim consequently fixed bis head-quarters at Balbeck, in the 
neighbourhood of the friendly Druses. 

'riie moment was now fast approaching when the strength of 
the two parties was to be measured in the field — when tke^^yp- 
tiaiis would no longer have to contend solely with the undisci^ 
plined and irregular troops of the provinces — and when the rela- 
tive merits of the two new organizations (the new Turkish and 
the new Egyptian regulars) w'ere to be fairly put to the test. No 
sooner were the Pashas joined by the advanced body of the 
Turkish regular army, than they quitted their encampment at 
Hammah, which is situated in a very mo^jinthinous district,*^ and^ 
descended into the open plains that extend,, on every side round 
the town of Homs. These plains are famous as the scene of 
many a contest. It was on them, in ancient times, that Zienobia ■ 
contended with Aurelian, and made her last vigorous efforts 
against the domination of the Romans. This place Ibrahim also 
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v^as approaching, and on the 7th of July the conflict took place 
nrhi^^h decided the fate of S)Yia. 

The actual amoOnt of the Turkish army was considerably 
.greater than that of Ibrahim’s, being above 30,000 men, but the 
number of regular troops was much less than his, consisting of 
not more than four regiments of infantry and /wo of cavalry, in 
all between 9 and 10,Qp0 men. # The irregulars charged with im- 
petuosity, but could make no impression upon the solid compact 
masses of Ibrahim’s army. His infantry were placed in the 
centre, and the two wings consisted of cavalry. The battle on the 
Turkish side was, in fact, m|intained by the regular troops. It 
is stated in the Turkish accounts that they had advanced by forced 
marches, and had to engage the very day of their arrival. At all 
events, it is certain that the men could have had no time to re- 
cover from the fatigues of a long and rapid march. The battle 
lasted the whole day, and twice the Turkish troops seemed to 
gain the advantage, which they were however unable to maintain. 
The Asiatic troops, long before the battle was over, had ceased to 
render much assistance ; but upon the last charge which Ibrahim 
ordered with his guards, a panic, which nowbere spreads faster 
than in a Turkish army, seized upon all, both regulars and irre- 
gulars, and a precipitate flight ensued. Night put an end to the 
pursuit, but the slaughter of the Turks was very great, and their 
overthrow complete. They were, moreover, as if in a hostile 
country, overwhelmed by the natives, who, after their defeat, 
eyejy where rose against them, and completed the work of de- 
struction, w'herever it had been left 'unfinished by the Egyptians. 
Nine Pashas of three tails with their respective forces were de- 
feated on that day, and Ibrahim in his letter to Mehcmct Ali says 
be should not fear to engage 2 or 300,000 such men. From two 
to three thousand perished on the field, and a far greater number 
in the subsequent flight. The prisoners w'ere sent to Acre, there 
to be enrolled in the Egyptian army, or passed into their own 
coutAy, as they thought fit. The moral eft'ect of this victory, in 
a country where all are fatalists, w'as even of greater advantage to 
the Egyptians than the dispersion of the army which opposed 
their progress ; for although failure is ever ascribed to personal 
demerit, success is not the less supposed to arise from the help of 
Providence, and consequently to be irresistible, it was fatal to 
the, spirit and courtge^ of the remainder of Husseyn’s army that 
l^uch an event aw'aited its arrival. 

Early on thd 8th of July, Ibrahim advaheed with his army upon 
Hammah, where the fortified camp of the Turks had been placed, 
but so far from rallying, upon reaching it in their flight, none of 
them appeared to have even entered it ; when Ibrahim arrived 
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there on the 10th* he found every t^ing as it had been left on tlie 
inorning of their advance upon Homs. I1ie plunder was very 
great; the papers of Mehemet Pasha also fell into bis handsi, 
containing all the Sultan’s denunciations and anathemas against 
his father and himself. Amongst these papers was one which Ibra* 
him mentions in his bulletin, cc^ntaining an order for the levy ,9/ 
some thousand troops from the Anezee Aribs, a warlike tribe, who, 
instead of aiding, actually lined the roads along which the fugitives 
had to pass, and cut off every Turk who came within their reachj 
a striking proof how little the Porte knew the real state of feeling 
of the natives towards it. All the Turkish cannon that had 
riot been taken on the field were left on ^ the road, as impeding 
the celerity of their flight. Between twenty and thirty pieces 
were taken. , 

Being now muster of all that part of Syria which is included on 
the coast between Tripoli and the southern frontier, Ibrahim 
made a division of liis forces, sending one detachment in the di- 
rection of Antioch, and pushing forward himself with the main 
body towards Aleppo. The main body of the Turkish army had 
now entered Syria, and was encamped in the plahis of Antioch. 
Including the Asiatic levies which had joined it on the march, it 
probably did not amount to !)5,000 men, of which not quite 
20,000 were regular troops. From his first arrival, Husseyn’s 
troops appear to have suftered severely from the want of provi- 
sions, the inhabitants everywhere refusing to aid them, or rather 
concealing their means of doipg so. In addition to their miseries 
from this cause, the cholera was raging in the army and in all the 
country round about. 

The Turkish army was in motion and proceeding southward to 
the support of its advanced detachments, when news reached 
Hussey n of the defeat at Homs. His first report ^to Constanti- 
nople conveyed the intelligence of that defeat, and of the retreat 
of the fugitives upon Antioch. He himself immediately changed 
his direction, and made a rapid movement upon Aleppo, with the 
view' of saving it from the Egyptians. By the time, how'ever, that 
he arrived near that city, so ill had he taken his precautions, that 
the provisions of his army were nearly exhausted, and no relief or 
assistance could be obtained from the inhabitants, who refused 
even to admit him within their walls.* Husseyq made no atteqipt 
to force an entrance, and the Egyptians wern now advancing ; in 
consequence, after remaining in the neighbourhood /or two days, 
he returned to Antioch without having effected any thing. 

In his absence, the Egyptian commander, who had been sent 
in the direction of Antioch, advanced without opposition, and 
proceeded to take possession of the town. He was not suffered 
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bdw^ver to remain there quifttly. Mehemet Pasha, with 20,000 
regulars and irregulars, attacked him, and the conflict which ensued 
was one of the most desperate and sanguinary which occurred 
dining the war, and perhaps the most brilliant on the side of the 
Turks. Ibrahim’s troops were obliged to retire, and the Turks 
began to think that foi^.une hadi at last turned in their favour. 
Provisions had now been brought for the army by the T urkish 
transports to tiie port of Scanderoon; but Husseyn is stated in 
)yrivate accounts to have been so fearful of being again exposed 
to a similar destitution, that he commenced building storehouses 
and providing securities for tne safety of the provisions, while bis 
wdtn were dying of hunger and disease. 

Halil, who now held the post of Capitan Pasha,* had arrived 
in the waters of Rhodes about the 9th of J uly, and had from thence 
bent those supplies to the army in Syria. But of all the gross 
and palpable blunders committed by the Turks during this war, 
there is none more obvious, nor more deserving of censure, than 
the little use which they made of their fleet. The admiral did 
not even arrive at Rhodes till the eighth month of the war, and 
then, with the exception of convoying a few transports and occa- 
sionally giving chase to a stray Egyptian vessel, the fleet remained 
quiet spectators of the struggle that was going on. 

The Turkish fleet was superior^ to the Egyptian in numbers, 
and greatly so in weight of metal; and this might have been con- 
sidered as some counterbalance to the inferior quality of the 
sailors. It is manifest, thal coming so late into the field, when 
Ibrahim was already in possession of most of the strong places of 
Syria, and nearly all the country had declared in his favour, the 
object of the Turks should have been to have made a diversion 
bn Egypt. Exhausted as that country was by its efforts to main- 
tain the war, and drained of all its troops, a much smaller Turkish 
force than that which was defeated by Ibrahim in the field, would 
hflfve sufficed to make Mehemet Ali tremble in his divan. It is true, 
that as soon as Halil arrived off Rhodes, the whole of the Egyptian 
fleet put to sea, and it would have been no easy matter for him to 


^ An office similar in Jts functions to that of Lord High Admiral. Halil wos orlgi- 
Georgian slave, Jn the service of the Seraskicr Pachu, and had on several occa- 
aioiia distinguished hiinself.sis in the destruction ut* the Janissaries and in tlie Russian 
war. AtPetersburgh, >/n|iiher he was sent as ambassadur alter the pciice of Andriunople, 
fie left a fsvounitile impression from his inielii^iencevnd his agreeable manners. 

■f ThcTliAish fleet consisted of six sail of the line, two ol which were Ihree-deckett 
pnd four of >^^4 guns, 8 [rigute8,8 brigs, |0 corvettes, 2 cutters, and a steam-boat. The 
E^ptians had 4 ships of liie line, three of which were tiirec-deckers, 7 Irigaies, and 
UPtirlgs, corvettes, and brulots. It has been generally remarked, that there is a great 
tiptitdde in the Ar4bs ao become good sailors. There were afeo some Eoglisb ^d 
FrfDch officers on board the £g\'ptbii ^bips. 
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have beaten them; or to have eluded their vigilance; but when all 
iii’as being lost by land, something should have been risked by sea* 
Meheniet Ali acted with great judgment in giving strict orderato 
his fleet to act solely on the defensive: so long as the Turkish 
naval force was kept in check, and reduced to inactivity, he could 
have no further object. Nothing was to be gained by risking 
his own ships to deprive his eAemy of jt power which they did 
not know' how to use, or choose to exert. ^ 

Ibrahim had now advanced upon Aleppo in an orderly man- 
ner, and principally by night, in consequence of the intense heats 
and the scarcity of water; when wiclnn tw^o days march, being in- 
formed that Husseyn had been refused admission into the town, 
he pressed forw'ard himself with a detachment of hi$*army, in the 
hope of arriving while Husseyn was still there, and cutting off 
his retreat. But he was too late. Some pieces of the heavy ar- 
tillery how'over, left by the enemy in his precipitate retreat, and 
about five hundred prisoners, fell into his hands. The inhabit- 
ants of Aleppo immediately advanced to meet him, hailed him ns 
their deliverer, and surrendered the city to him. He made his 
triumphant entry into it on the Joth of July,«and was soon 
after joined by Ids nephew at the head of the remaining portion 
of the army. He appointed civil and military authorities in the 
place, and left a gar'rison .to hold it. He then took all the 
necessary steps for securing the possession of the adjacent coun- 
try, and having given his army time to rest, proceeded towards 
Antioch^ with the determination of giving battle to Husseyn, 
wherever he might find him. 

lire Turkish field-marshal seems to have been completely be- 
wildered from the first moment of. his arrival in Syria. The hos- 
tility of the inhabitants, the discouragement of his army, and the 
scarcity of provisions, seevii to have completely, paralyzed his 
exertions. He displayed a singular want of prudence in his 
arrangements and of skill in his manoeuvres; and, indeed, in no part 
of his conduct do we find any traces of the energy and courage 
w'hich had previously distinguished him. Syria was lost without 
his striking a blow. Upon the approach of Ibrahim his army 
was suffering greatly from the climate, wasted by disease, and 
thinned by constant desertion of large bodies of men. Despair- 
ing, therefore, for the present of regaining what had been lost, he 
took up his position behind the pass of By\an*Boghaz, the atibieiit, 
Pyla Syria, situated betw'een the port of«Scan^eroon and the 
town of Antioch: it is the north-western inlet into Syria, and a 
position of great natural streng^, and be made every preparation • 
to defend it with vigour. He ranged his troops along tbefaeights, 
and posted artillery on all the commanding points: bis cavalry 
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were also dispersed in diTTerent parts of the defile, and he deter- 
mined there to await the atttick of Ibrahim, it was not slow in 
arriving. 

The Egyptian army reached the pass on the 28lh of July, and 
on the succeeding morning proceeded to force it. There are two 
roads which lead to it, and the army, having j)een divided, pro- 
ceeded along both; Ibrj^him, witfi four regiments and the guards, 
advancing along the main road on the right hand, which the 
enemy had mo« strongly fortified. The resistance on the part of 
the 'lurks appears to liave been most determined, and although 
their fire was ill-directed, and caused but little damage to the 
Egyptian troops, the latter were repulsed in their successive 
charges, and made but little progress during a great portion of 
the day. When, however, by a well-sustained tire of their artil- 
lery, they hari succeeded in dismounting some of the Turkish 
guns, and produced confusion in their ranks, Ibrahim sent round 
his guards to endeavour to take the heights on one side, where 
they were accessible, and made a simullaneouS cliarge in front. 
This manoeuvre was completely successful. A panic similar to 
that at the battle of Moms again seized the Turks, and communi- 
cated itself to the whole of tlieir army. They fled in the direction 
of Adana in the greatest disouler, leaving their guns, ammunition 
and arms, and were pursued by the Egyptians with dreadful 
slaughter. The loss of the Tuiks in killed is stated at 13,000 
men: nearly forty pieces of artilleiy and one mortar were left on 
ihjBjground. They maybe said to have lost the whole of their 
artillery, ammunition and baggage. •Tlie next day the Egyptian 
cavalry were sent to disperse any re- union that might take place, 
and brought in from four to five thousand prisoners. Others 
deserted and voluntarily joined the Egyptians, and the remaining 
few made their way as they best coult^to Kouiuh. 

The grand Turkish army had thus in fact ceased to exist, and 
that wdthin one short month of its entrance upon the scene of 
action; and its commander, from whom so much had been ex- 
pected, and upon whom so many honours and distinctions had been 
conferred, in the certain anticipation of his success, was a fugitive 
like the rest.* The artillery and ammunition, together with the 
store-houses built with such care at Scanderoon, and tilled with 
provisions, had all fallen into the enemy’s hands. Ibrahim, in 
shorjt, was master of the w'hole of Syria, without an enemy before 
*]iim‘or behind liim. ^ 

- — • 1 * 

• He pot liii own trentfure, and ilmt of the army, on boiird a Greek vessel, wliicli, 
' instead of proceeding to Cntistantinople, nipide for UrtM-ce; Init by the ( xeriions of the 
Greek governiiient, and, ns. it is said, of the English resident, the greater part was re- 
covered and lent to its destination. 
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The affair of the 'pass of the fieylat\ was certainly that in which 
the Egyptian commander gave the greatest proofs of his supe- 
riority in military skill and tactics, and his troops of determinaticm 
and bravery. The advantages of position, numbers, and artillery 
were all on the side of the Turks. . * ^ 

On the 1st of August, Ibrahim received the principal inhabitant^ 
of Antioch, who surrendered their town to hiln; and on the 2d, the 
inhabitants of the large district of Orpha, which fowns the north- 
eastern portion of Syria, sent a deputation with their submission. 
Judging fapiti all accounts, there was but one feeling of satisfac- 
tion throughout the country at being cfelivered from the Turkish ir- 
regulars, who had everywhere committed the most frightful ravages. 
It was not, however, solely to the superiority of the Egyptian 
army, and the skill and bravery of its commander, that t|ie Turkish 
army owed its defeat; pestilence and famine claim unequal share 
in its destruction. On the whole, this short and miserable cam- 
j)aign adds one more instance to the many on record, how easily 
an army may be sacrificed, its strength wasted, and its substance 
destroyed, not only by the military incapacity of its cornmander, 
and his ignorance of tactics, but by that passive imbecility which 
exposes it to the action of natural causes, which vigilance and 
prudence would have anticipated and prevented. It is by no 
means to be supposed, from the almost uniform success of the 
Egyptians, that there was any backwardness or cowardice shown 
by the Turkish regular soldiers; on the contrary, their conduct on 
many occasions would have dque honour to the best European ' 
troops. In every instance they showed a decided superiority lu 
discipline, in order, and in firmness, over the irregulars, or old 
military force, and proved that they could in all instances be 
depended on. They often, however, fought at a great disad- 
vantage, by being brought into action when exhausted by long 
forced marches in the heat of the day, and by want of food; and 
they suffered extremely from the pestilential climate in which 
they had been first placed in the neighbourhood of Antioch. But 
it is one thing to train and discipline troops, and to inspire them 
with the confidence which springs from a consciousness of strength 
in orderly combinations : it is another, and far more important 
matter, to educate officers, and to possess generals of skill and 
genius. In this respect the Turkish army was stiH, as it had been 
in the Russian war, wholly deficient: it was, in fact, a body 
without a soul. The trooj}s were always exposed to their ene- 
mies at a disadvantage, and for ever sacrificed to the blunders and 
incapacity of their leaders., Ibrahim, on the other hand, was not 
<>nly possessed of far greater military skill than any of the gene- 
rals opposed to him, but was surrounded with, able and expe* 
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rienced French officers. « The best European officer in the 
Sultan’s army was an Italian,'**' who had been of great service in 
training his cavalry, and teaching them to ride in the European 
fashion; but his pretensions were of no higher order: and even 
Re was dismissed after a short time. Nations, either in their in- 
fancy or their decrepitude, sho|ild take care t& fill the public situ- 
ations, w'hich require superior minds, w'ith men of talent, of culti- 
vation, and of experience from other countries, wheresoever they 
may be best obtained. This is equally true as applied to a coun- 
try in a state of regeneration, which has been describfd as cadac 
$ur un rapport^ enfant sur Sin autre. The Russians, though a 
far more intelligent race than their rivals, have long pursued this 
system, and found their advantage in it. But the prejudices and 
pride of tike Turks, which equally prevent them from seeing their 
own deficiencies, or seeking to supply them, have hindered them 
from following so good an example. 

The intelligence of these disasters produced the utmost con- 
sternation and alarm at Constantinople. The brilliant success 
which had attended the progress of Ibrahim, as well as the ra- 
pidity of his* movements, were well calculated to arouse even the 
indolence and apathy of the Turks. Their fears, and the imper- 
fect information which was allow'ed them, magnified the danger, 
and led them to expect nothing less than that Ibrahim’s army 
would bring to the Bosphorus the next tidings of its progress. 

^ Discontent, as on all former occasions, showed itself chiefiy by 
the frequency of fires; and the Janissary spirit, ever ready to start 
up, was again in action. The Sultan, pow^erless himself for the 
moment, could only look for foreign assistance. His first deter- 
mination was to apply to England, notwithstanding the offers of 
Russia, and though France was equally with us a maritime power 
in the Mediterranean, and equally interested in the preservation 
of Turkey. He relied, no doubt, upon our professions of good 
will, and perhaps upon our good faith, in not taking undue ad- 
vantage of his distress, or expecting recompense for our services. 
The application for some assistance by sea was first made to our 
minister at Constantinople, and subsequently, M. Mavrojeni, the 
Turkish charge-d’aifaires at Vienna, was sent to London to for- 
ward the applicsttion. Although it appears to have been backed 
fay the Russian* government, it was attended, as we all know, 
with no success. The reasons assigned for rejecting it are thus 
summed u|b in a V:on temporary journal of high authority in such 
puses. ** The application came in a form and at a time when 
it was hardly possible for our government to comply with it; for 
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it was in October, when the late parliament, though not yet dc* 
fund, had closed its labours, and could not with any decency 
have been re-assembled, and when there was no possibility for the 
new parliament to meet till January. That govenimeiit, tbeiHS 
fore, would have been rash and inconsiderate, which, without the 
power of soon acquiring the sanction of parliament, should Iiav6 
complied with a request that Avould instantly have involved tht 
country in a very large expense, and incurred thd hazard of m 
general war. We had also other important affairs upon our 

hands. Portugal and Belgium, &c At the same time wt 

must have appeared to the Turks, wWo cannot possibly compre^ 
hend the working of a free government, to have coldly neglected 
ihcir interests.” * 

The Sultan, though anxiously hoping for foreign > assistance, 
was himself far from idle. He had still resources, and he was 
determined to employ them to the utmost. His pride forced him 
to continue the struggle, and his throne, as well as his personal 
safety, might be involved in its success or failure. Since the first 
great rcvciscs in Syria, he had consented to receive the proposals 
of Mcheinet Ali; but after the destruction of his army, he still 
refused to accede to them. iMehemet Ali had written to Halil, 
the capitan-pasha, proposing that he should come to Alexandria, 
and lliere treat with him about the peace. This, as he was com* 
mander of the fleet, he was not allowed to do, but the viceroy’s 
piopOsals were forwarded to Constantinople. I'o the credit of 
Meiicmet Ali, it must be said that he never rose in his demands 
in proportion to his successes, and that those which he made at 
the conclusion of the war did not vary from those which he made 
after the battle of Homs. Having now obtained complete pos- 
session of Syria, so essential to the security of his Egyptian domi- 
nions, the summit of his wishes was attained; and it was his 
obvious interest to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. It had 
been extremely onerous to him, and was likely to become more so as 
the seat of it was removed to a greater distance. He had never 
for a moment contemplated the possession of the Ottoman throne; 
he was too w^ell aware of the prejudices, the superstition, and the 
obstinacy of the Turkish character to suppose that, even if the 
throne w^ere vacant, and the Sultan without ar^heir, he would be 
allowed to take possession of it. He vvas aUo sufficiently rsc- 
quaitited with the policy of Russia to be Certain that any such 
design on his part w'ould meet with her determined opposition. 
On the other hand, as Mehemet offered to hold Syria of the 
Sultan in a similar form to all other Pashlicks, and to pay more 
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than double the tribute for jt which former Pashas (and especially 
the displaced Abdoullah) had only nominally paid, it would have 
been in the best and truest interest of the Sultan to accede at 
once to his terms, without listening to the advice of disguised 
enemies, or soliciting the assistance of lukewarm friends. Mah- 
moud, however, either distrusy^ed Mehemet*Ali, or overrated his 
own strength. His Ropes now rested upon Redschid Pasha, the 
grand vizier, «vho had since the peace of Adrianople been engaged 
in the western provinces of the empire, first in quelling the insur- 
rection in Albania, and subsequently that in Bosnia, which he did 
most effectually. His conduct in both instances was such as to 
reflect the highest credit upon his courage, his administrative 
qualities, and also (though not unchequered in this respect) upon 
his humanity, and would have fully justified his new appointment, 
if his reputation as a commander been upon a par with his 
other qualifications. In this respect, however, he had been 
already tried and found wanting, and that too on a memorable 
occasion. It was he who had been out-inaiiceuvred by Diebitsch, 
and forced into the famous battle of Kouleftcha, the loss of which 
left the road'to Constiintinople open to the Russians. The fate 
of Turkey was, however, a second time to be entrusted to him. 
The Sultan issued a finnan revoking the powers and dignities con- 
ferred on Husseyn, and bestowing them on Redschid. The ex- 
pressions, however, with respect to Husseyn were singularly mild 
for a country where failure is in all cases synonymous with crime. 
*It was simply stated, that, through} the will of God, a fatality had 
attended ail his operations, and that he had been able to succeed 
in none of them. An order was also issued, and read in all the 
mosques, forbidding everybody to talk upon public affairs; and 
this W'as the only notice, on the part of the government to the 
people, of the disasters which had befallen their armies. 

Redschid Pasha, w'ho was still engaged in the west, was 
directed to repair forthwith to Constantinople, and to bring with 
him his Albanians, and whatever regular troops he had, together 
with the levies he might make in the countries he passed through 
in bis way to the capital. This summons was obeyed with ala- 
crity — troops were collected from every quarter — a draft was 
made from the fortresses of the Danube, in which the best troops 
aye alw'ays place^ as a security against Russian aggression — and 
new levies were made in Albania and Bosnia. The result was, 
that within* two months of issuing tl^e above order, more than 
40,000 men marched through Adrianople on their way to the 
capi^taK The expedition shown in collecting an army so consi- 
derable in point of numbers, and consisting for the most part of 
men, who, if noUtrained in the discipline of regular armies, were 
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at least accustomed to arms, is a proof that the military resources 
of Turkey, even at the present day, are far from contemptible. 

A formal military report was in the mean time made to the 
Sultan by die Seraskier Pasha on the events of the late campaign io 
Syria. Tlie Seraskier Pasha, though inferior in rank to the grand 
vizier, is the generalissimo of the pttoman forces under the new 
system. He is a remarkable man, if only from this circumstance, 
that he ha» grown old in the active service and continued favour 
of the Sultan — a privilege of which but few can boast in Turkey. 
The Sultan is indebted to him, amongst others, for the destruction 
of the J anissaries, and he has the entir^.^ merit of the new organiza* 
tion of the army. He is a man of a thousand murders — a cha- 
racteristic which hardly amounts to a reproach in a country where 
indifference to human life and suffering is too universal-to be con* 
sidered criminal; of an intelligence, how'ever, and activity of mind 
and energy of character rarely to be met with in a Turk. He is 
also the old and inveterate personal enemy of Mehemet Ali, with 
whom he once contended on the spot for the sovereignty of 
Egypt. His military skill and experience are considerable, and 
perhaps he may be said to be the only person who really under- 
stood the value and importance of the recent military changes; at 
all events he was the one who best knew their practical applica- 
tion. After Husseyn’s defeat, he was desirous of being appointed 
to the command of the new army; but the Sultan, in consider- 
ation of his advanced age, declined complying with his request. 
In his report to the Sultan, the,Sera8kier went seriatim over the 
different events of the campaign, and pointed out clearly and 
judiciously the various faults committed by Husseyn, to whose 
inexperience and ignorance in the command of regular troops, he 
justly ascribed the destruction of the army. His report con- 
cluded by the strongest anticipations of success from the talents 
of the grand vizier and the strength of the army, the numbers of 
which were studiously exaggerated, in order to inspire greater 
cunlidence. 

Upon the first news of the defeat in Syria, Reuff Pasha, who 
liad been formerly grand vizier, was sent into Asia to assume the 
interim command, and to collect, if possible, at Koniah, the fugitive 
leniains of Husseyn’s army. 

In the mean time, Ibrahim, whose great characteristic, so long« 
ss he has an enemy to contend with, is the rapfdity of his move- 
ments, appeared disposed nqjt to take advantage df his successes. 
Instead of negociating with the Sultan at the head of his army 
before Constantinople, he and his father were contented to send 
emissaries to the Porte with propositions, which, as was evident, 
it only received in order to gain time, while another army was 
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being collected, and prep^ations made for fresh resistance ; and 
he himself remained in Syria, apparently inactive. No course, 
however, under the circumstances, could have been more judicious. 
Mis object, from first to last, was Syria: having become master of 
that by a rapid series of victories, be was yet far from having se- 
cured it; if his army were too^uddeuly withdrawn, he had reason 
to fear that the inhabhants might rise against his authority, and en- 
tail upon him the work of conquest anew, placing him at the same 
time, if he advanced northwards, between two enemies, in a coun- 
try where his language was not spoken, and where, it was probable 
that the dispositions of tha inhabitants would, upon the least re- 
verse, be unfriendly. He allowed not, tlierefore, the excitement 
of conquest, nor the ardour of his soldiers, to lead him beyond 
the limitSgOf prudence; nor the apprehension of a fresh Turkish 
force under a new general, to precipitate his movements in the 
hope of forestalling its attacks. 

Ibrahim, therefore, proceeded to assure his dominion over Syria, 
to receive submission from the difi'erent parts which still held out, 
and to strengthen his army by incorporating the Syrians and Turk- 
ish deserters in its ranks, by w'hich means he was enabled to gar- 
rison the towns by a portion of his ow'ii troops, on whom he could 
more fully depend. He proceeded to the north-eastern part, and 
took possession of the district of Orpha, and the towns of Biie 
and Aintab. He still met with annoyance — for it could hardly 
be said to amount to resistance — from his old enemy, Mehemet, 
Pasha of Aleppo, who commanded the irregulars at Homs, and 
still held some of the strong places in the north. But above all, he 
endeavoured, by pacific inea|ures, to restore order, tranquillity, 
and confidence. ,In the settlement of dispute he displayed the 
strictest impartiality and justice, and by this course he acquired — 
what all hks victories could not have gained for him — the love and 
gratitude of the people. The effect, indeed, of such a courae, in 
a country where oppression has had no limit but in the will of 
the powerful, is instantaneous. Wc, with whom justice is a right, 
hardly, peihaps,«know its value ; with that, as with all other goods, 
there must have been privation to render enjoyment perfect. 

Having devoted two niontbs to this work, and sufficiently re- 
cruited his army, both with Syrian levies and reinforcements 
irom Egypt, hc^ left one nephew, Ibrahim, in command at Aleppo, 
and another, Abbas Pasha, at Beylan, and passed into the pro- 
vince of tAdanti, which forms the jpngle with Syria at its north- 
vi'estern extremity. He had been in possession of this since the 
defeat of Hussey n, at Bylan Boghaz, the pass which gave him 
admission into it. Here he remained until the beginning of 
October, .establishing (as he had done in Syria) order in the prq- 
• viuce, and securing possession of the towns ; preparing also bis 
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attack upon the mountain passes of* Caramania^ and bis subset 
quent descent into Asia Minor. These passes are of great na- 
tural strength; and, if well defended, capable of becoming a 
formidable barrier to an invading army, however numerous. In 
tbe present instance, however, they offered but little resistance 
to the progress of Ibfahim. The Asiatic irregulars defended them, 
with some regulars that had been got together after the dispersion 
of Husseyn’s army. Ibrahim carried the heights* almost by a 
coup-de*rnai//f and defeated a large body of Turks who had taken 
up their position near £rekl6, the first town in the northern ex- 
tremity of the mountains. His army*then passed down into the 
extensive plains of Asia Minor. Its numbers have been variously 
stated, but it appears, that at that time, they could not have been 
more than 20,(XJ0men, with pieces of artillery, subsequently in- 
creased to nearly double, both in men and artillery. The army 
advanced in two divisions, the main body with Ibrahim taking the 
direct road to Koniah, the other going to the east, in the direction 
of Kesarieh : both to meet the attack that was expected in that 
quarter from the Pasha of Trebizond, who had collected an army 
in Turkish Armenia, and to .assist and strengthen the disaffected, 
who everywhere, and in great numbers, rose upon their approach. 
Ibrahim arrived at Koniah on the first of November. It is a 
place of some importance, situated half-w ay between the frontiers 
of Syria and Constantinople, and formerly of great note in Turk- 
ish history. The remnants of the Turkish army, which did not , 
amount to more than 3,000 man under lleuff Pasha, evacuated 
the town upon his approach. The grand vizier, in the meantime, 
arrived at Constantinople, from Bosnia, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, and immediately busied himself with great activity in pro- 
viding necessaries for his army, and forwarding them into Asia. 
He brought with him his own Albanians, wdio appear to have 
made a great impression in the capital from their w'arlike appear- 
ance, tlieir high state of discipline, and their devotion to the 
cause of the Sultan. The Bosniac chieftains also, lately in revolt, 
appeared to do homage, and brought their contingents of soldiers 
and money to his aid. One hundred pieces of artillery were sent 
M’ith the army, and there was a series of reviews and ceremonies 
as on the former occasion. Confidence was mur,h restored in the 
capital. Ever in extremes, as ignorant and ill-eckicated men wiH 
always be, the Turks had inferred from the apparent inactivity of 
Ibrahim, that he was either unable to follow up his ^success, or 
that his presumption had reached its limit ; that he dreaded, per- 
haps, the hostile disposition of the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he would have to pass, and that the defiles of tbe 
Taurus were impregnable. At all eveiitSi they aifticipated that no 
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fresh attack would be made till the spring, before which time 
negociations might end the contest. Relieved from the appre- 
hension of immediate danger, they relapsed into their wonted in- 
difference. The government, though not wholly participating in 
this change of feeling, was to a certain degree influenced by it;. 
The grand vizier was still at Oonstantinople Vhen the Egyptians 
arrived at Koniah, nor did he quit it till the 14th of November, 
thirteen days 'afterwards. By that time the news of Ibrahim’s ad- 
vance had arrived, and again excited some alarm among the 
people. Murmurs were heard in the divan, and from the ortho- 
dox, that the Sultan^ by his sacrilegious reforms, had brought 
down the wTath of heaven upon the nation ; notwithstanding this, 
great confidence was placed in the army which had now been col- 
lected under the auspices of the grand vizier. Namik Pasha was, 
at the same time, despatched to the different courts of Europe to 
solicit their interference in the settlement of the dispute bctw'een 
the Sultan and his viceroy, and protection for the former in the 
event of its unfavourable termination. Without penetrating now 
into the tedious mysteries of diplomacy, the result showed that his 
application 'was without success. In the month of November, 
indeed, England and France appointed ambassadors to the Porte; 
and we shall see in the sequel, that but little advantage resulted 
to the Sultan from their appointment. 

Although Ibrahim w'as well informed of the movements of the 
. Turkish army, and learned upon his arrival at Koniah that the 
grand vizier was still at Constantinople, he was satisfied that the 
Turkish preparations were sufliciently advanced to render it im- 
possible for him to reach Constantinople without a conflict. Con- 
vinced that the impatience of the Sultan to punish his audacity 
would admit of no delay in making an attack upon him, he 
judged it mbre prudent to await its arrival in the strong position 
which he had taken at Koniah, than to push forward. This plan 
had the double advantage of allowing his own troops time to re- 
cruit from their fatigues, and of exposing the enemy to all the 
inclemencies of the season, and to the fatigues of a march, w'hich 
from their neglect of proper precautions, and the inefficiency of their 
commissariat, could not but be attended w^ith extraordinary diffi- 
culties. The result fully justified his expectations. The Turks 
exhibited more ^han their usual improvidence and unskilful ness, 
and the winter set in with unusual severity : continued falls of 
snow rendered the roads impassable« for heavy conveyances, for 
artillery, baggage, and provisions; of the latter there was an 
entire dearth in the country. The grand vizier, however, having 
positive orders to allow no impediments to stop his progress, his 
troops were hurfied on by forced marches till they arrived at Ak- 
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Shebr, three-fourths of the way to JConiah, and the secoivi place 
of re^union for the army. Here he was obliged to wait several 
(lays for the arrival of his artillery, and for provisions ; from the 
want of which his army was already suffering. It was the mid- 
dle of December before he advanced with the main body of his 
army ; but from die improviden|:e of his arrangements, his igno- 
rance of the nature of the country throu^ which he had to pass, 
the difficulties to be encountered, and the amounPof delay which 
they would occasion him, he was leci into a ruinous series of mis- 
takes and false calculations. Having ascertained that an ad- 
vanced body of Ibrahim's army had taken post at the village of 
Zilleh, an hour and a half’s distance from Koniah, he directed a 
division of his troops, urnounting to 5,000 men, to march against 
it, under the command of his selictar ; and having calculated the 
time at which he could arrive with the rest of his army by a dif- 
ferent route at Koniah, he ordered the attack to be made on the 
same day simultaneously with his own ; and should the place be 
carried, the selictar was then to advance to his assistance, and take 
part in the general engagement. On the appointed day, accord- 
ingly, the attack was made by the selictar on the advanced guard 
of the Egyptians, and the Turkish force, being superior in nuin- 
bers, w'oulci have been successful, but that intelligence was in- 
stantly conveyed to Ibrahim of the enemy’s approach ; the latter 
having no apprehension of an attack from the grand vizier, in- 
stantly sent two divisions of infantry and cavalry to the spot, an^ 
decided the affair (which didjiot last altogether more than three 
hours) in favour of the Egyptians. The Turkish division was 
completely routed, and a number of prisoners were taken, with 
whom the Egyptians returned into the town, '^Fhe grand vizier, 
in the meantime, having had to struggle against innumerable 
obstacles and difiiculties, which completely exhaust^ his soldiers, 
was unable to reach Koniah on the appointed day. The roads 
were everywhere blocked up, and in many parts utterly impracti- 
cable for artillery. These had to be cleared; and his troops for 
several nights were bivouacked in the snow. Redschid, however, 
was firm : his orders were peremptory ; and he himself felt the 
necessity of attempting some bold stroke to justify the high ex- 
pectations that had been formed of him anj^ the army under 
his command. Under all these disadvantage;, with his troops 
worn out by their sufferings, which are deScribed to have been 
dreadful, and dispirited by the obstacles th^y hacf already en-" 
countered, iie arrived in the neighbourhood of Koniah on the 
night of the 20th of December. The next morning he made 
such a disposition of his force as upon a hasty observation, 
and w'ith no previous knowledge of the grouAd, he deemed ad- 
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visable. In this disposition there were many errors, and amongst 
others this capital one (according to the Turkish report of the 
battle), that in the hope of ultimately surrounding the Egyptians, 
in the event of their breaking through his centre, he had directed 
his line to extend itself on both sides, but on the left the ground 
would not admit of this extcnsi(|^n. Ilis left ^ing, consequently, 
was crowded into a denfeo mass, and exposed to a well-directed fire 
from the Egyptian artillery. The Egyptians look up their position 
on the outside of the town ; and their arrangement is described as 
admirable. At daylight they advanced upon the enemy, "i'he 
battle began by a discharge from the whole of the Turkish arlil* 
lery, which was much more numerous than the Egyptian, and 
kept up a continued fire during two hours ; but the guns had 
been placecLtoo far back between the divisions of the army, and 
did but little execution. The grand vizier, who had so little to 
expect from the favourable position of his soldiers, or from their 
discipline as regular troops, seemed to have placed all his confi- 
dence in the impetuous onset of his irregulars, a general charge 
by whom succeeded to the ineffective fire of his artillery. Jiut the 
Egyptian regiments, which were formed in squares upon two 
lines, nowhere gave way. On their right wing, indeed, some im- 
pression was made by a charge of tlie Turkish infantry ; but 
Ibrahim, having quickly sent reinforcements to its aid, directed a 
charge of cavalry on the left flank of the Turks, which was com- 
pletely successful. The conduct of the Egyptian cavalry is spoken 
of on this occasion in the highest terms. The Turkish right 
having in the meantime failed in repeated charges, and being 
closely pressed by the Egyptians, began to retreat in disorder, 
which, indeed, soon became prevalent throughout the whole of 
their line. The grand vizier, at the head of a division which he 
had succeeddtl in rallying, now charged impetuously against the 
third and fourth regiments of the Egyptian guards ; but they stood 
the shock, and no impression could be made upon them. Eresh 
disorder ensued among the Turks, and it was manifest that the 
day was irretrievably lost. But the grand vizier had staked all 
upon this battle : he had secured no place on which to retreat ; 
and there was no corps de reserve nearer than Ak Shehr, which of 
course could not grrive in time to be of any service to him. In 
vain did he try tOt rally his troops ; the panic had already spread 
too far. Putting hikisclf, therefore, at the head of his fine Alba- 
nians — men'^of defermined courage and tried fidelity, who had, in 
fact, sustained the brunt of the engagement, he made a last de- 
sperate charge, in the hope of forcing a passage into the town of 
Koniah, and taking possession of it. His followers, however, did 
not amount to more than 2,000 men, a number much too small to 
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eftect his object ;* but they were meji without the fear of danger 
(»r of death, who knew not what it was to retreat ; and they were 
cut oft' or taken prisoners to a man. The grand vizier himself 
succeeded in reaching the town ; but he was unsupported and 
alone. He had forced his way, with the courage of despair^ 
through the centrt; of the enem|^’s troops ; but being separated 
from his followers, and surrounded on alf sides by the Arabs, he 
was at last made prisoner. He proclaimed his ^ame, and was 
instantly conducted to the presence of Ibrahim. The rout of 
the army had, in the ineantime, continued, and night alone put a 
stop to the work of destruction, l^hree thousand prisoners were 
taken, and forty pieces of cannon. The slaughter was dreadful 
(luring the day ; aiui iinmcnse numbers perished in the snow and 
from the severity of the weather during the night : no provision 
having been made for their retreat, and no place in which they 
could take refuge. I'he numbers engaged on this day are very 
dift'erently stated by the respective parties. It appears, however, 
most probable, that the Turkish force amounted to about 40,000 
men, with 00 pieces of cannon, and the Egyptian to more than 
30,000 and 40 [>ieces of caiinoii. in every thing* else but num- 
bers, in order, in discipline, in the nature of its position, the Turk* 
ish army was decidedly inferior to its opponent, and a portion of 
it w'as little better than an armed rabble. From the lirst moment, 
perhaps, the issue may be said not to have been doubtful ; but a 
f)ortion of the Turkish force maintained the contest throughout 
the day with the most determined bravery. Victory, therefore, 
was not so easily won as to be deprived of its glory. Ibrahim 
and his army added fresh laurels to those they had gained in 
Syria ; and in this one day ended the war and laid prostrate the 
Turkish power, which had now exhausted all its resources. This, 
its last army, never rallied : some of the fugitivcif rejoined the 
corps de reserve at Ak Shehr and Eski Scliehr; and these, with 
the few troops that had been sent from Constantinople, might, 
perhaps, have amounted to 10,000 men; but they were wholly 
iusufticient to think of oft'ering a moment’s resistance to the vic- 
torious Egyptians. They had, moreover, no leader ; and bad as 
their two former commanders had been, there was no one of equal 
pretensions to supply their place, if the idea of further resist- 
ance, therefore, ever crossed the Sultan’s mii\|Ll, as is implied in 
the Seraskier’s report, it was but for a momeift, and during the first 
burst of indignation. A «ense of the hard ndbessity to which he 
was reduced, must quickly have forced itself upon him. In this 
extremity of his distress, without an army, without resources, an 
enemy within a few days’ easy march of his capital, with disaftec** 
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tion and treason spreading around him, we need not be surprised 
that he should be ready to accept any offer of assistance, come 
from whatever quarter it might. 

At a former crisis, Mahmoud had sought in vain the aid of 
those whom he considered his friends ; on the present occasion, 
he was compelled to ask it from fliose lie had ahii'ays known lo be 
his enemies — he was compelled to throw himself into the arms of 
Russia, now fdr the first time extended to him in friendship. 
The fears and jealousies, however, of the ministers of the other 
European powers, were roused by this determination of the Sul- 
tan; nor was he suffered quietly to put it into execution. He 
had to pass through a previous stage of diplomatic interference. 
The advice of each of the foreign ministers at Ins court, given ac- 
cording to the fancied interests of his country, or to his own views 
of the proper policy of the I’orte, added perplexity to fear in the 
Sultan’s mind ; and in the end, they nearly deprived him of any 
assistance by their difference of opinion as to the mode in which 
it should be given. It is to the present day a matter of dispute 
whether Russia out-matneiivred bVance, or France Russia. We 
have no hesitation in deciding for the former. We will state the 
principal occurrences. Early in December, when tin* grand vizier 
was marching upon Koniali to attack Ibrahim, and the unsuccess- 
ful result of the Sultan’s application to the court of St. James’s 
w^as known, General Mouravieff arrived at Constantinople with a 
letter from the emperor of Russia, offering to liis friend and bro- 
ther, Sultan Mahmoud, to place an^^ amount of force, by sea and 
land, at his disposal. The general had also orders to proceed 
to Alexandria, and threaten Mehemet Ali w'ith Russian displea- 
sure, if he did not instantly suspend hostilities and accede to the 
Sultan’s terms. The Porte, however, was itself at that very 
time treating ‘with Mehemet Ali, though not in good faith, as 
it relied upon the success of the grand vizier’s army, or at ail 
events never anticipated the almost instant destruction of that 
army. It had also just obtained from Mehemet Ali a distinct 
statement of his demands, which were as before, the governments 
of Syria and Adana ; and a promise, that if the Porte would send 
a minister to treat on this basis, hostilities should instantly cense. 
The Turkish ministers on their part were endeavouring to obtain 
some mitigation of these terms. The proposal brought by Ge- 
neral Mouravieff’ wa&, therefore, at first declined, and impedi- 
ments throwh ill the way of his journey to Alexandria. The 
Sultan’s distress had not yet reached that height at wdiich Russian 
protection was indispensable : he still paid some respect to the 
remonstrances of his ministers, and the feelings — we will not call 
them prejudices — 6f his pepple. In this state of affairs, the battle 
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of Koniah came upon him like a tii under-bolt. In the first mo- 
ment of alarm he accepted the ofier of Russian ships, fixing the 
number at twelve, and requested General Mouravieff to proceed 
immediately to Alexandria. The indignation, however, which 
(his step excited amongst all classes of his subjects, was too for- 
midable for the Stiltan to contend with, while any other resource 
remained untried. He, in consequence/revoked his application 
for Russian aid, and endeavoured to stop Geneml Mouravieff ’s 
departure. 15ut that officer pleaded his orders from St. Peters- 
biirgh, and proceeded on his Journey. 

The Porte now determined to* treat directly with Mehcmet 
Ali. On the ^2d of January, 1833, a great council was held, at 
which all the highest authorities in church and state were present. 
"J'he question of peace or w'ar was propounded: lhere,could be but 
one answer. It was unanimously resolved, that the J’eiwa (or sen- 
tence) of excommunication against Meheinet Ali and Ibrahim 
should be revoked — that they should be again admitted within 
the pale of Mohaininedaii society — and that the Pashalick of 
Syria should be conferred upon Meheinet Ali, under the sole con- 
dition of his acknowledging the sovereignty of the'Porte. Infor- 
mation was sent to Ibraliiin of the resolution of the Divan; and 
Uulil, the late Capital! Pasha, was the bearer of it to Meheinet 
Ali, with instructions to negociate the peace. General Moura- 
vieff' had already left Constantinople, and Austria again, as she 
had throughout the whole affair, followed in the W'ake of Russia. 
An assurance was sent to Mijheniet Ali of her entire concurrence 
in all that (jcneral Mouravieff' should urge, and further, in all that 
he should threaten.^' 

There needeil, however, no representation — Geneial Mouravieff' 
was said to have been far from using threats — to induce Mehcmet 
Ali to receive Halil Pasha with the greatest distinction, instantly 
to acknowdedge himself a true subject of the Porte, and to send 
a positive ordi'r to Ibrahim to suspend hostilities, and to advance 
no further on the capital, llis conduct clearly proves, what we 
have before asserted, that he never contemplated the assumption 
of independence, still less the usurpation of the Ottoman throne. 

During the time that elapsed before an answer could be 
received from Alexandria, disturbances were apprehended in the 
capital : fires were of almost daily occurrence^ and other signs of 
discontent had shown themselves. Ibralfim also, who felt the 


* Upon ihc conclubiun of tlii.s busiiic&s, the Austrian minister at Constantinople re- 

ceived the gland cross of the oriler of St. Anne from the Emperor of Russia, who 
states that lie confers it on him, as ** un teiiioignagc de sa haute satisfaction pour sa 
io3aIe co-opcratioii.'’ 
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importance of concluding the j>eace while the impression of his 
victory was yet recent, artfully suffered reports to be spread that 
he was advancing, and that he meant to take up his winter-quar- 
ters at Broussa, within a short distance of the capital. The dis- 
affected in Asia, encouraged by the hope of his support, were 
everywhere in insurrection. Thf French charge d’affaires (who 
had been active in his •endeavours to effect the peace by uego- 
ciation) wrote in the strongest terms to remonstrate with Ibrahim 
upon his conduct. Ibrahim, in reply, disclaimed all knowledge of 
the proclamations w'hich had been issued, declared that his inten- 
tions were no longer hostile, and that he should wait the pleasure of 
the Porte to accede to his terms. In fact he was still at Koniah 
at the end of January, though about to put his army in motion. 

The Sultay’s fears, however, a second time got the better of 
him : in an evil hour for himself and his empire he turned a deaf 
ear to the remonstrances of his divan. Alarmed for his personal 
safety, distrusting the professions of Ibrahim, and eagerly catching 
at the hopes, insidiously fostered and treacherously disappointed, 
that his concessions to Mehemet Ali would be reduced within 
the narrowest limits, he persisted in requiring the armed support 
of Russia; and on the 2nd of February a fresh demand was 
made, both for troops and ships. On the (ith, however, intelli- 
gence was brought from Alexandria, by Cieneral Mouravieff, of 
the pacific disposition of Mehemet Ali, and of tlu; favourable 
reception given to Halil Pasha, ft was also certain that Ibrahim 
hald stopped at Kiutayali, to which fjace he had advanced, as he 
positively declared, solely for the greater convenience which it 
afforded in the supply of provisions and of w'ood for his army. 
The French charge d’affaires, seconded by the English secretary 
of embassy (the new ambassadors of both powers not having yet 
arrived), strongly pressed upon the hultan the propriely of again 
renouncing Russian assistance. The Reis Etfendi was conse- 
quently permitted by the Sultan to jiound the Russian minister 
upon the possibility of countermanding the arinameiit. A note 
was addressed to M. Boutenieft’, dated the 17th of February, 
stating that the presence of Russian troops was not now necessury 
in the capital, but at the same time requesting that they should 
be directed to some neighbouring port, where they might be 
within call and ready on the shortest notice, "i'o this the Rus- 
• sian minister assciitecH if it were yet possible to prevent their 
arrival, as they had ^already sailed from jhe Russian port; but it 
was settled that in that event they were to put into the Gulf of 
Bourgas, in the Black Sea. On the same day on which these 
notes passed, Admiral Roussin, the new French ambassador. 
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iinived.'^' He insisted upon an immediate audience with the 
lieis EtFeiidi, which was granted hifci on the 19th, when he urged 
most strongly upon that niinister the impropriety and ii^olicy of 
the step which the Turkish government had taken. The Reis 
h^lfeiidi was much impressed with these representations; and pre- 
suming that the ambassador h^d arrived with full powers from 
his government, and witli the latest knowledge of its intentions 
towards Turkey, he promised on his part that the Jjest endeavours 
of the Porte should be used to prevent the arrival of the troops. 
It w'as, how’ever, too late. On the 20th, the very day after, the 
llussian squadron sailed into the I^osphorus. 

The importance of the moment was strongly felt by all the 
diplomatists of Pera. The conduct of the French ambassador, 
who appears to have been the only inaii who endeavoured, even 
at the last moment, to avert the evil, was equally* prompt and 
decisive. He instantly declared to the Porte that he should 
decline to disembark Ids effects or take up his residence at Pera, 
unless the Russian force was immediately dismissed. The Sultan 
hesitated ; but on his demand, M. Roussin w'ent so far as to gua- 
rantee the coiu hision of a treaty with MehemeJ Ali, upon the 
basis of tin; terms which Ilalil had been instructed to propose at 
Alexandria. Hi* signed a convention to that effect; in conse- 
quence of which the Porte immediately engaged to renounce, 
from that moment, all foreign assistance, of whatever kind, 
which circumstances liad compelled it to require.” The Reis 
Effendi, in consequence of this convention, addressed a notc*to 
the Russian minister on the 23d of February, stating that the 
affair had been negotiated w'itli the French ambassador, and ter- 
minated to the satisfaction of the Sublime Porte; and that, as 
the presence of the Russian fleet was, in consequence of this, no 
longer necessary, the Porte had engaged that it should sail with 
the first fair wind. Up to this point. Admiral Roussin’s success 
appeared to have been complete. The Russians, without the 
least intention of violating the letter of their engagements, had no 
such apprehension. Tlic Sultan had readily entered into the 
French ambassador’s proposal, because he was himself happy to 
be released from the presence of the Russian force, and because 
he hoped to obtain peace upon the terms he had already offered : 
these excluded the cession of Adana. This, the Russians well 
knew, Ibrahim would not give up unless Compelled by force, . 
which the French government were not prepared io employ. It 


* Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador, was appointed about the same time 
with Admiral Roussin (November 9), and arrived at his post in the month of May 
following, three months after the transactions we are now ijptailiog. 
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is added also, and it is an important fact towards obtaining a 
right estimate of the conduct of Russia, that Ibrahim was 
informed, that liowever much Russia might interfere to protect 
the Sultan’s person and the capital, the conditions of the peace 
should be left to him to settle. Authority, moreover, had been 
given to Halil by the Turkish government tOt,yield the govern- 
ment of Adana in the event of its being insisted on ; and this he 
had actually doije at the moment Admiral Roussin was jiledging 
his country to effect the peace without it. Two French aides-de- 
camp were despatched by the ambassador; one to Ibrahim, and 
the other to Mehemet Ali, i^iforming them of what had taken 
place; but as they had already settled the terms of peace with 
the Turkish plenipotentiary, they lefused to accept of any others. 
France had not the means at hand to compel them; in fact it 
would have been bad policy in her to have attempted it; and even 
if force had been resorted to, it would have arrived too late to 
prevent a catastrophe at Constantinople. 

The famous ronveiition of Admiral Roussin, therefore, which 
produced so lively a sensation in Europe, and was declared to be 
one of the grea^est achievements ever effected by diplomacy, (but 
which is now as tiiuch ridiculed as it was at iiist applauded,) fell 
to the ground ; the French government, without disavowing the 
act of its minister, backed out of the affair, by saying that Turkey 
had failed in her part of the engagement by not dismissing the 
Russian forces. It should be mentioned however in favour of 
the success, however partial, of this intervention, that immediately 
upon the receipt of the Reis Eff’endi’s‘'communication, the Russian 
fleet was actually jmt under sailing ortlers ; hut a long preva- 
lence of contrary winds (which in the straits of the Bosphorus, 
with its rapid current, cannot be contended with) prevented its 
departure. Syhseqiieritly, indeed, the serious disluihances at 
Smyrna made the Sultan little anxious to hasten its d(‘pai tuie ; 
especially after it became doubtful wiiether Admiral Roussin’s 
convention would be acknov\ledged and acted upon by his 
government. The whole ended therefore in the Russian troops 
being disembarked on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and in 
a fresh supply being sent from the shores of the Black Sea, con- 
stituting a total force of nearly 20,000 men. The emperor also 
now announced thal- he would no longer be trifled wdlli, that his 
^troops should not l6avp Turkey until Ibrahim had evacuated it, 
and with his afiny w^^is again behind the Taurus. 

It is quite manifest that the moral support of any one of the 
great European powers (if granted in time) would have been quite 
sufficient, w'ithout the intervention of force, to have upheld Turkey 
and effected peace between her and her vassal. Still more easily 
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of course would the joint interference^ of more than one of these 
powers have attained that object, on the expediency of which all 
of them professed to be agreed. It is equally manifest, that if the 
Sultan had been well advised in himself, or allowed himself to be 
moved by the strong representations of the foreign ministers, and 
made timely concessions, he mightlat any moment, have put an end 
to the contest w'itliout any foreign interfercifce whatever; for, after 
having had two armies annihilated and his resources exhausted, 
and subsequently after wasting four months in fruitless negocia- 
tion, he was at last obliged to grant the same terms to the fullest 
letter which had been demanded of Irim at an early peiiod of the 
war, and repeated in tlie hour of victory. 

The little province of Adana, so long the cause of delay in 
bringing the airangements to a conclusion, w as certainly an object, 
the im|)ortunce of which to both parties we do not wish to deny. 
Although the Sultan’s authority in the districts south of the 
'raiirus had lung been little more than nominal, it was still most 
dt'sirahle for the strength and security of his empire that no j)art 
of them should be in the possession of Egypt, liul when the 
llussiaii goveniiiient, unlike the French ambassuiK)r and more 
prudent (and unwilling to weaken Egypt, whose grow ing* great- 
ness she had never discouiugcd), had leiused to dictate to either 
party the conditions of peace, or to interfere in what she was 
pleased to call the arrangement of family disputes, it was the 
height of impolicy, it was madness, in the Sultan to persevere in^ 
Ills refusal. , 

'J’he avowed motive of Ibrahim (and probably a true one) in 
demanding and insisting so pertinaciously on the government of 
Adana w^as the advantage to I'^gypt of having some place within its 
dominions, on which it could depend for a supply of timber for 
all purposes, and especially for ship-building. That* country has 
long been in the habit of importing timber from this and the con- 
tiguous provinces, but their w'retched condition and uiisellledt 

* ]t is well known that it was part of the Empress Catherine's ^rcat schemes against 
I III key to erect Eg> pt into an iiiclepeiideiit sovereignt y. Vide Ktons Account of 
liuhey. The author's known devotion to Russia renders his evidence perfectly irust- 
worthy, ^'vhere he is admitting against its government intentions of robbery and spolia< 
tion. 

t Captain Beaufort, in his work on Caraniainn, thus deseiibcv these districts. 

“ Sheltered from the eirccliial cuiitroul of the Porte by the great harrier of Mufint 
Taurus, the independent and turbulent Pashas, amongst uhbm they are parcelled, are 
engiiged in continual petty hostilities with each other, so that tbeir res^iective fronliervS 
eliange with the issue ol every skirmiiA. Thus groaning under the worst kind of despotism, 
this unfortunate country has been a continued scene of anarchy, rapine, and cunteii- 
lion ; her funner cit'cs deserted, her fertile vallies untilJed,und her rivers and harbours 
idle. Perhaps nothing can present a more striking picture of the pervading sloth and 
misery, than the hardly credible fact, that on this extensive line of coast, which 
!>(rctciies along a sea abounding with fish, the inhabitants do no^possess a single boat.” 
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governments under the Turjtish rule, have always rendered any 
intercourse w'ith them very precarious. Perhaps, also, Ibrahim 
might contemplate the extension of his dominion along the shore, 
situated exactly opposite to Egypt, abounding in natural advan- 
tages, in harbours and couveuieiices for commerce. 

Its numerous creek^.*' says Captain Beaufort, and easy access will 
always render it a favourite resort of the small and timid coasters of the 
Levant 5 while*its great extent, its bold shores, and the facility of de- 
fence may hereafter point it out as an eligible place for the rendezvous 
of a fleet.” 

Another, and perhaps tluf strongest reason of all, was that this 
province gives its possessor the keys not only of Syria but of Asia 
Minor. "Jliere can be no doubt, therefore, that the [)ossession of 
Adana is a* most important addition to the resources of Egypt, 
and to her security against all aggression from Turkey, should 
that power be ever again in a state to resume the contest. In the 
event, also, of an insurrection in Syria, which has been always so 
confidently predicted, the Turks arc now precluded from render- 
ing any assistance to the insurgents, the country being inaccessi- 
ble to their army. W c rejoice, therefore, in the interest of Egypt, 
that the cession was demanded and exacted; and w^c rejoice at it 
in the interests of humanity; for we are convinced that, under the 
strong yet Just government of Ibrahim, order and tranquillity will 
be restored; an essential condition to the moral and pinsicul im- 
.provement of these long desolated countries. 

The Sultan at length yielded rto the necessity, daily becom- 
ing more urgent, of concluding the peace. '^J'hc mere presence 
of ibrahinfs army had nearly disorganized the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor. On the (!()th of April, the annual list of I'urkish Pashas 
was published at Constantinople; at the head of it appeared the 
name of Ibrahim as Pasha of Abyssinia and Djidda, and (go- 
vernor of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina; and to that of 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt and Candia, was added the Pa- 
shalick of Syria. But it was early in May before Ibrahim was 
informed that the Sultan had finally acceded to his request, and 
granted him the government of Adana. The intelligence was ac- 
companied by a demand on the part of the Turkish government 
for the immedia^.e withdrawal of his troops. Ibrahim signitied 
his readiness to comply with this demand, and returned a letter ot 
acknowledgment^ and compliment, with a fulsome panegyric on 
the Sultan, too exaggerated, we shc^ald have thought, for even 
Oriental hyperbole.* 


Moniteur Ottoman, 2iBt July. 
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On the 6th of May a general amne«ty was published to all the 
Inhabitants of Anatolia, and a strict injunction addressed to the 
authorities, civil and military, throughout the country, to follow 
the Sultan’s example, and bury all past transactions in oblivion. 
In the course of the same month the whole of Ibrahim’s army 
had left Kiutavah, *and betrun itlh retro^i^ade inarch. Turkish 
eoniniissioners accompanied it, and reporfcd from time to time 
the different stages of its progress. A Russian ofScer was also 
sent personally to ascertain the fact of its having passed the 
frontier, in order that the Russian forces might then, according to 
])r()inise, return to their own country.* 

Thus terminated for Turkey , as far as her enemies were con- 
cerned, this disastrous war. She had yet to learn what could be 
effected by her friends. 

While the Egyptian troops were retiring from the country, the 
Sultan and the Russians were engaged in a course of mutual 
dalliance, as offensive to the Europeans who witnessed it, as it was 
levolling to the pride of his own subj(‘cts. He reviewed their 
troops, had medals struck in honour of the occasion, decorated 
their officers, gave diamond snuff-boxes to their diploihatic agents ; 
Tinkish soldiers were mingled together in harmony with the 
Russians, and ordered to embrace them us their brothers and best 
friends. Russia on her part was not merely passive ; tender 
speeches and professions of most disinterested attachment vveie 
leciprocated ad nauseam; and all the '^Furkish ministers receiveil 
substantial proof's of her consideration and good will. The way 
being thus prepared. Count Orlolf was sent, with his soldierlike 
bearing and his frank and open manners, to linish the conquest 
ol the Sidtan’s heart, and to lead him gently into the trap 
w hich had been prepared for him. 

'Frue it is, how^ever, that on the very day after the return of the 
Russian officer who had seen the passage of Ibrahim’s army 
across the Taurus, the Russian commander requested permission 
of the Turkish government for his troops to return to their own 
< ounlry, which being granted, they actually embarked and sailed. 
Mobody on the spot thought it probable that they would go ; 
nobody, indeed, w'ould believe that they had gone until the last 
vessel had rounded the Symplegades ; then all at; once burst forth 
a general chorus in praise of liussian honour ! «The sincerity c;f 
the emperor’s professions and the loyalty of* his conduct where 
everywhere vaunted. Had iiussia, indeed, acting in the spirit of 
her engagement, withdrawn her troops without obtaining any re- 
compense; had she not taken advantage of the weakness of her 
ally to further her own selfish ends; then, though she would have 
acted only with coininon honour and honesty, ytt looking at the 
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general course of her polici^*, we should have acknowledged with 
praise that in this instance she had pursued a straightforward 
course. But this — true to herself — she has not left it in our power 
to do. The Europeans at Constantinople had not recovered from 
their surprise at seeing Russia, with openness and readiness, ful- 
filling her engagements, when report arosd — hardly creditcid at 
first, as originating with the dishonest dragomans — that the long 
interviews between Count Orloff and the Reis Eflfendi, and sub- 
sequently with the Sultan, had not been without result. A treaty 
was talked of, of what kind does the reader think? — a treaty of 
mutual protection between Russia and Turkey. The report was 
confirmed, and as no secret in that laud of corruption may not 
be discovered, — a copy of it, though not for some time officially 
given, wa» soon obtained by the alarmed ambassadors of other 
countries, who, innocent themselves, ** thinking no ill where no 
ill seemed,’’ had been rejoicing over the termination of their em- 
barrassments, the moment they saw the Russian squadron sailing 
up the Bosphorus. 

The basis of this treaty (of July 8th) is declared to be that of 
reciprocal defence; its object being the protection of the two 
contracting parties against all attacks, w^hether foreign or domes- 
tic ; and each engages to give to the other such effective aid and 
assistance as w'ill ensure that object; and that the auxiliary 
forces, whether by sea or land, which circumstunces may compel 
, either party to require by virtue of this treaty, shall not be at the 
expense of the party who asks for the assistance, except in the 
supply of provisions. By a separate article, tlie Porte, aclitfg 
in the spirit of this treaty, and to promote its object , engages to 
close, in case oj need, the straits of the Dardanelles. The inten- 
tion of the contracting parties is, that this treaty should last for 
ever, but for the present its duration is limited to eight years. All 
preceding treaties are confirmed, especially, amongst others, the 
treaty of Adrianople; and the parties pledge themselves to evei- 
lasting peace and amity. 

Looking at the state of the relations between Turkey and 
Russia previously to this treaty, we shall find that the latter 
power had secured too firm and solid a footing in the other to be 
easily shaken. By the ninth article of the treaty of Adrianople, 
Turkey acknowledged a debt of nearly five millions sterling, as 
an indemnity foiMhe w'ar. It w^as subsequently agreed that this 
sum shoul(^ be paid by regular instalmeiits in ten years, dining 
W'hich time Russia was to hold the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia as security for the payment. We need hardly add that 
Turkey never will, never can discharge this debt; and she has 
the less inducenient to (Jo so, since Russia has, by other regula- 
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tioiis of the same treaty, so far taken^the principalities under her 
protection, and deprived the Turks of all advantage from them, 
that the nominal suzerainete of the Porte, and the equally nominal 
tiihute, cannot be worth possessing, certainly less so than the 
large sum which must be paid to recover them. Uy the same 
treaty it is agreed that the comme^^ce of liussian subjects is not to 
be checked in any case, or under any prdtence, by any prohibi- 
tion, restriction, regulation, or measure, whether of administration 
or legislation. Russian vessels are never, under any pretext, to be 
visited, or spoken to, or interfered with in any way by the Otto- 
man authorities ; and Russian subjects, who, be it mentioned, 
have of late greatly increased in Turkey, are placed throughout 
that country under the exclusive jurisdiction and police of the 
ministers and consuls of Russia. By this last treaty of Constan- 
tinople, the J\)rte not only binds itself to have the same friends 
and enemies ns Russia, but to close the Dardanelles against the 
vessels of every other country, in case of need, which, means, if it 
have any meaning, at her request. Is it not little else than a de- 
lusion, under these circumstances, to call Turkey an independent 
country? 

It is true that a sitnilar treaty was made between Russia and 
Turkey at the end of the year 1798, when France had invaded 
Egypt, in which assistance was mutually promised by each 
party to the other. They were then, however, much more upon 
a par, and the treaty contained a clause which stipulated that as^ 
neither party desired to muke»conquests, but only to defend the 
integrity of their possessions, and to preserve the balaue('> of power 
and the general tranquillity, other countries should be invited to 
become parties to the treaty. Great Britain was so invited, aiul 
instantly acceded to the invitation. The avowed object of that 
treaty, as of the present, was to preserve the integrity of Turkey. 
But this time Russia thinks proper to eft’ect it by herself. 

'J'he fact is, Russia has at last driven into Turkey the end of 
that fatal wedge by which she has contrived to dispossess so 
many other countries of their governments and independence, and 
to substitute herself in their place. She has aflorded her pro- 
tection and gained the right of interference. Her course has then 
been uniform ; she mixes herself up in every question between the 
government and its subjects : she foments the dissensions which 
she interferes to allay ; she corrupts where tl?erc is strength, and 
oppresses w'here there is weakness, until exhaustion anVl treachery 
finish for her the w'ork of subjection. 

In the present case, be the cause w'hat it may, whether disturb- 
ance within, or attack from without, and in the actual restless 
and unhappy state of Turkey, the crisis may arrive at any moment 
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which will require Russia’# interference. Russian troops will 
again be called to occupy Constantinople, and Europe will find, 
as in the late instance, that it would have been easier to prevent 
than to remedy. From the large pecuniary claim which she has 
upon Turkey, Russia must, if that government is attacked, look 
after her securities. ^She has* a deep stake* in the trade of the 
Black Sea, the very existence of which depends on the will of 
whatever po^^cr possesses the J^ardanelles, and she must there- 
fore protect her interests, should the approach of an enemy en- 
danger them in that quarter. Should the Sultan, who has now 
asked her assistance and sigfied this fatal treaty, wish to shake ofl‘ 
the yoke of subjection, Russia wdll no doubt consent when her 
war indemnities have been paid up. There is the same check 
upon him 'if he should resist — not the commands, for no such 
harsh form would be used, but — the recommendations of his new 
ally, be they on what subject they may. We hesitate not there- 
fore to say, that the Russian monarch is at this moment more 
safely and more decidedly master of European Turkey, and his 
wwd more absolute law at Constantinople, than if his flag were 
flying at the 'Seraglio, — for perhaps a less quiet and secure pos- 
session might then be allowed him. So, we have no doubt, he 
would be willing for the moment to allow matters to remuiii ; the 
distressed condition of his southern provinces w^ould make him for 
the present but little desirous of extending his frontier in that 
• direction, into districts of greater fertility and resources, which 
would entirely remove the trade, find destroy the little prosperity 
which they may actually enjoy. 

With reference indeed to the late events which we have been 
describing, if we regret the backwardness of England, it is not 
that we arc so Quixotic as to w’ish that she should (\spouse the 
weak side of every contest, and throw her shield bed’ore the dis- 
tressed in every quarter of the globe ; still h‘ss are we so fond 
of Turkish barbarians as to wish that they should remain for 
ever in Em ope. To assist the Turks, we can never look upon 
as an end desirable in itself, but only as the means of preventing 
the aggrandizement of Russia in that direction where it is likely 
to be the most hurtful to us. For, to say nothing of her increased 
preponderance in the councils of Europe from her increase of 
power, the possession of Constantinople and Turkey will be a 
most important ^step in furtherance of her designs upon *our 
Indian possessions — designs, be it m^itioned, which she never for 
one instant loses sight of, nor ceases to prepare the way for their 
execution. Her maritime power also will rapidly increase when 
she has an unlimited supply of sailors from the Levant — and she 
will obtain at the Dardauelies the eutire command over our trade 
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ill the Black Sea, which is now cotiiiderable, and readily admits 
of augmentation to an almost indefinite extent. 

^J'here are many, however, we are aware, who conceive that the 
aggrandizement of Russia is not to be feared, by reason of the 
weakness inseparable from overgrown empires ; and indeed, sup- 
ported as the argiini(^nt is by the experience of past ages, it may well 
be considered as not inapplicable to an empire now extending over 
a iiintli of the habitable globe. But experience! may in this 
instance mislead us, if we fail to tak(', into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case. A great distinction is to be drawn 
bctw'een an empire that has shot ’•up by conquests of rapid 
growth and slender structure, and one that has crept into great- 
ness by slow and imperceptible increments, — between the territo- 
rial acquisitions of a conqueror, and those of a country pursuing 
through successive ages a uniform system of aggrandizement. 
Of the former it may at least be said, that they are lost as easily 
as they are won; they depend for the most part upon the life of tlu' 
conqueror, who sometimes outlives them ; the aggrandizement may 
be considered his rather than that of his country. He may over- 
run nations with his armies, and may hold them hi subjection; 
but he cannot subjugate, much less assimilate the habits, 
manners, and feelings of different races of mankind : he is pow- 
erless against o|>inioii, which sooner or later bears its fruit, and 
that fruit is disunion. In a word he can unite nations, but he 
cannot produce nationality. His empire is a rope of sand, aii, 
accumulation without adhesioi^ 

'J"he mighty growth of Russia has been effected in a far dif- 
ferent manner. With her, appropriation is incorporation; she 
lias depended upon the power and character of no one individual ; 
she has raised up no Alexander the Great nor Napoleon, men 
who pursue through blood and devastation their owff seliish ends 
— who blaze ind(;ed as meteors on an astonished world, but, as if 
llieir course had really been through space, leave nothing but their 
fame behind them. From Peter the Great to Nicholas the course 
of Russia has ever been slow but sure ; so slow as to have met 
with scarcely any interference ; yet so sure as to have within a 
hundred years nearly doubled lier territory, and more than trebled 
her power and resources ; none of her rulers haye ever been hur- 
ried too fast, or forgot the show of moderation. In war thby 
have always stopped short at that point at whV'h they would have 
alarmed the jealousies of mther powers; and after victory their 
demands have been small, or have been reduced dowm to that 
which it was not worth a war to refuse. They have never sought 
by violence what they could gain by intrigue. Thougli they 
boast a million of men enrolled in their army, though all savours 
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of ardour^ — rank aiyi distinction^ for whatever service, be* 

ing expressed in military terms, even priests and bishops ranking 
among the men of blood, — they have no recourse to their military 
prowess until their crafty diplomacy has failed. In the arts of 
chicane and intrigue, Russia surpasses all the nations of the earth. 
Her emissaries, down to the lowest agent, have all the same cha- 
racter, and the basis^of that character is cunning. With appa- 
rent simplicity and openness of manner, they are perfect masters 
of flattery and all the arts of deceit, they pass into the confidence 
of those with whom they are associated, and gain, without deserv- 
ing, their sympathies and aflk^ction. 

Let the means, liowever, be what they may, by which Russia 
has so enormously advanced her power, the fact that she has done 
so is undoubted, and the influence is proportionably great which 
she exercises (always, be it remembered, in opposition to our 
views and interests) in the settlement of every European question. 
And who can say, looking at the condition of countries most ex- 
posed to her aggression, that her power has yet reached its zenith, 
or that her influence will not more and moie preponderate? There 
can be no dovibt to those who look at facts without exasperation 
of feeling, and not through the medium of their passions, that the 
balance of power is threatened at this moment more than at any 
time since the downfal of Napoleon. 

Of the countries interested in the settlement of every question 
^that regards Turkey, no one, from its position, is more deeply so 
than Austria. And there is no more remarkable circumstance 
connected with the affairs in that part of the world during the last 
few years, than the apparent indifference and neglect, or the insig- 
nificant interference, when there has been any, of that power. It 
is impossible that any one, in passing from the history of the last 
century to that of the present, should arrive at the important 
events which have occurred of late years in that part of the world, 
without exclaiming, where upon all these occasions was Austria? 
That power, which formerly, though united to Jiussia iu resist- 
ance to the Turks, as the common enemy, was ever her staunch 
rival iu aggrandizement. Did Russia rob Turkey iu the East, 
Austria w'as to be appeased by an equivalent in the west. Has 
she ever now made her remonstrance heard ? When there was 
every prospect iji the last year of the Emperor Alexander’s life, 
that, in the words \)f Mr. Canning, “ Russia would sw allow' up 
Greece at biie ufouthful, and Turkey at another,” was she to be 
found ranked with those who interposed to pi event that consum- 
mation? Where was she when a Russian army was defiling 
through the Balkan; or now, when a Russian diplomatist, by a 
furtive treaty, was robbing Turkey of her independence? The 
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murmurs of her ill-omened voice hav»i indeed on one of those oc- 
casions been heard in the Divan. At the period of the Greek in- 
surrection^ frightened at the notion of successful revolt, and fear- 
ful for her trade in the Mediterranean, should Grecian prosperity 
revive, it was she who whispered into the ear of the too-confiding 
Turks, that the CliVistian league* against them was nominal, not 
real, — that the parties to the Greek treaty were neither sincere nor 
united, — and that their mutual jealousies would "hever permit 
them to carry into effect the provisions of the treaty. Credit in 
an evil hour was given to her, and it was she therefore who thus 
procured the famous Hatti Scheriff which summoned the Mussul- 
mans to arms against Russia, because she had made the Porte in- 
different to the result of the war, through her assurance that 
England and Prance w'ould interfere for its relief, and that then 
w'ould be the moment for the recovery of Greece. And this, too, 
after she had, in the early conferences of St. Petersburg!!, been 
the first to profess her willingness to recognize the independence 
of that country. Well indeed might Mr. Canning talk of the 
delusive and worn-out policy of Austria. She has her reward; 
she may fancy herself indifferent to the destructidn of Turkey. 
Greece, how'ever, is now an independent power, with a commer- 
cial navy rapidly increasing; and the principalities on the Danube, 
one of which she has always hoped to place among the most 
valued jewels of her crown, are, to all intents and purposes of 
pow'er and profit, in the hands of Russia. While she, powerless, 
but w'hen she w'orks for ill against outnumbered and enervated 
Italians, and alarmed by the niurmuring slaves W'hom she op- 
presses in her dependencies, yet hopes, by subserviency to 
Russia, that she shall, as far as that power is concerned, be 
allowed to retain her own in quiet. This feeling, and her deep- 
rooted hatred of liberal principles, appear to us to afford the only 
explanation of her so obstinately shutting her eyes against the 
evidence of the danger to her best interests arising from the con- 
stant and steady march of Russian aggrandizement. 

From Prussia also no asistance is to be expected in checking 
the encroachments of Russia. She is overawed at this moment 
by the immense body of troops which that power keeps upon her 
frontier, and may be considered as giving a certain vote in her 
favour upon this as upon all other questions. • Her interests'll! 
the East are moreover too indirect and contingent for her to risk 
her tranquillity by any inte!4erence. 

There is, however, one country, powerful as our own, to which, 
we hope we can look for hearty and effective co-operation on the 
present occasion. The union of England and France, which at 
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no period of their histories Uas been more close and sincere, is the 
bright spot in the otherwise gloomy aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions. Bound by the attraction of common interests, and the 
sympathies produced by a civilization of higher order and more 
generally diffused than in other nations, we trust they will long 
continue to afford, as |hey have for the last three years, an effec- 
tive guarantee for the peace of Europe. We say this, notwith- 
standing the late discussions in the French Chamber, and though 
the explanations of M. de Broglie certainly show the influence 
which Russia exercises at the French Court. For to those who 
would dwell on the treachery*‘and inconstancy of attachment which 
has before marked the conduct of France towards this country, we 
would answer, that the government of France is daily becoming 
less absolute than it has been at any period before or since the 
revolution; that the people — not in Paris but in the provinces — 
are becoming daily more conscious of th(;ir power, and more en- 
lightened as to their real interests; and that they will make their 
voice be heard and obeyed, whatever b(‘ the inclinations of the 
Government. The secure bond of union between us is the ex- 
tent of our commercial intercourse, and as that increases (which 
it has already done, and will, in spite of party sneers on this side 
of the water, and interested opposition on the other, wc are con- 
vinced, continue to do), tliat bond must be strengthened. It is 
impossible to doubt the altered state, of opinion in France with 
/•espect to commercial interests, if we refer to the powerful pro- 
vincial press. TJie new'spapers there, as elsewhere, speak the 
language of their supporters, and furnish a palpable and decisive 
proof of the truth of our assertions, and, as we hope*, the correct- 
ness of our prognostications, is to the journals of J^ordeaux 
and Lyons, and not to the professions of JMench statesmen, that 
we look ; and from them, as regards our foreign interests, wc de- 
rive our only comfort in the present, and our best hope for the 
future. The settlement of the great and important questions in 
the East of Europe is one of the results which we expect from 
this union. We certainly do not expect that France should fight 
our battles, or join with us in matters in which she has no interest, 
but as far as the temporary preservation of Turkey is concerned, 
the two nations have strictly a common interest, and France has 
on many occasioKs j^istinctly avowed that she would not tolerate 
the absorption of /I urkey by Russia. It has, in fact, been gene- 
rally understood that the I'rcnch and'Eiiglisli Governments have 
awakened to the importance of wdiat is passing in Turkey. Eng- 
land, of course, will never permit the terms of the treaty to be 
put in execution against her, though she could hardly remonstrate 
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agtainst the treatyitself, as Russia is too wary to have violated the 
letter of the law of nations. The treaty is alarming, when viewed 
ill conjunction with the circumstances of the parties, and the 
spirit in which its stipulations will be executed. We will not be- 
lieve, however, that Russia will be mad enough to provoke k war 
with England and J 'ranee. Hcr*comnierce once stopped, there is 
an end to her internal tranquillity, and slie will be slow to doom 
to certain destruction the navy that she has bee^i rearing with 
such anxious care. 

With respect to Turkey, we speak not without knowledge of 
fact, when we say, that every ineaii!^ of corruption have been re- 
sorted to with that Government (always accessible to such in- 
fluences) to induce it to stand upon its right to enter into alliance 
and to make treaties, with whatever country it chooses, and to 
persist in its determination of abiding by the terms of that which 
it has last entered into with Russia. At the same time in- 
trigues have been at work in the Raslialicks of Asia to produce 
disturbances and insurrectionary movements, and accelerate the 
crisis which will cause the prolonged interference of Russia to be 
required, and m liich, as we said before, may now ;it any moment 
arrive. 

There is one circumstance on which, before concluding, we 
would wish slightly to touch. The symptoms of approacliing 
dissolution in Turkey aix; so unequivocal, that if it were not for 
the surprising manner in whicli her existence has been prolonged 
during so many years of weakness and decay, we might w(?ll 
doubt whether it will be possible even for the powers of Europe 
to prevent the fabric of her empire from falling to pieces. Dis- 
affection and hostility to the (iovernment everywhere exists, and 
the Sultan once removed, with only an infant heir, anarchy will 
prevail from one extremity of the empire to the, other. It is 
worth while then to consider how much the events of the last few 
years have lessened the difficulties which attend the removal of 
the Turks from Europe. Several countries have been detached 
from their dominion, are now growing in strength and indepen- 
dence, and closing in upon the remaining portion of their ter- 
ritory from every side. This we consider as the most favour- 
able circumstance that could have occurred ; and if we believe 
in the improved condition of the rayas of Roumelia, and^ the 
cheering prospect which is opened to them •of becoming thriv- 
ing and prosperous; if we acknowledge with l^im the great 
resources of their country, and the ready means which they pos- 
sess of indeffuitely extending their commerce and augmenting 
their wealth; wc rejoice at the facts, not as presenting the means 
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of regenerating the Turks, but of supplying their place. It will 
be the duty of all governrnerits who are opposed to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, to support and bring forward those countries, 
to rejoice in every step which they make in improvement, and to 
recognize them as free states, so soon as they have shown them- 
selves substantially capable of viaintaining an independent ex- 
istence. This process of substitution will necessarily require 
time ; and shopld the course of events proceed too rapidly, and 
the Turkish Government become too weak and helpless to main- 
tain a struggle with its internal as well as external foes, recourse 
may be had to other schemes^ according to the exigencies of the 
circumstances. The passage of the Dardanelles, which should 
never be Russian, may be placed under the guarantee of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and a confederation formed, under the same pro- 
tection, of the tovins of Roiinielia, the commercial population of 
which, be it remembered, is entirely Chiistian. Some such con- 
stitution might be allowed them as was obtained by Russia, at the 
beginning of this century, for the Ionian Islands, when she insisted 
upon their being formed into an independent state, a precedent 
which, as bcin^g afforded by herself, she would perhaps be less 
likely to object to. 


*** OaJiw/r to the letfgth to which the ^preceding article has extended, uc 
hare been vn-willing/if compelled to omit the usual articles of Miscellaneous 
Literary Intelligence, 
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Ail r. I. — 1. Noticia de los Quadros que se kalian colocados en la 
(ia/cria del lieq Nuesiro Se/ior. (Notice of flie Pictures in 
llir Royal Gallery.) Madrid. 1828. 12mo. 

2. Dirtionnaire des PehUres Espagijpls, par F. Quilliet. Paris. 
JHlfi. 8vo. 

■). Dirciomino IJistorico de los mas illustres Profesores de las 
Bellas Aries en Espana, compuesto por D. Juan Agustin 
Ceaii Hcrniudiiz, p publicado por la Real Academia de S. 
Fern undo. (Historical Dictionary of the most celebrated 

Professors of the Fine Arts in Spain. By Don J. A. Ceaii 
J^ei niiidez.* Published by the Royal Academy of St. Ferdi- 
nand.) Madrid. 1800. 0 tom. iSnio. 

Tn roniparing the different results of human genius, we can 
scarcely avoid remarking the contrast between the progress of 
poetiy and the fine arts on the one hand, and that of the exact 
sciences and their application on the other. The former class 
seem to strike root we know not how, shoot up unperceived, 
reach their maturity, blossom and perish, without our being able 
satisfactorily to account for their rise or assign the causes of their 
decline. They are aided indeed or retarded by external circum- 
stances, but their constitution sometimes seems so capricious, that 
the very efforts made to foster them only accelerate their decay, and 
political events often produce results totally opposite to what we 
should have anticipated. On the contrary, in mechanical art, 
successive generations go on painfully adding grain to grain ; the 
knowledge of the previous age forms a foundation on w'hich that 
of their successors may be erected, and the amount gained is in 
proportion to the facilities afforded and the labour bestowed. It 
is, in a great measure, from this mysterious nature of all W'orks 
of imagination, that the history of ancient and modern art derives 
its interest. We are aw'are that it is not unusual among a con- 
siderable and intelligent class in this country, to treat all sadi 
subjects as trifling; only having reference tb the amusement of 
mankind, and utterly unconnected with their li^ppind^s; as if the 
two things were or could be disjoined ; or as if the cultivation of 
the highest pleasures of the intellect were not of as much import- 

* I'or n biographical notice of Cean Bermudez, see our Yllth Vol. p. S7S. 

VOL. XIII. ^0. XXVI. . * S , 
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ance to the species as many f f the improvements of mechanics or 
agriculture. If man be to contemplate nothing but i^ccessaries, 
his range would indeed be limited : 

our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest things superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature tleeds^ 

Man's life^ls cheap as beast’s,'’ — Lear, Act II. Sc. 4. 

If it be oikAj granted that luxuries deserve our serious atten- 
tion, we confess wc do not sec why those of the mind should not 
merit consideration as much at least as those of the body ; except 
indeed that the class wdiich i% capable of appreciating the former 
is the less numerous; but, on the other hand, it is surely tln^ 
interest of all that this number should be enlarged, and those 
powers* of enjoyment cultivated which may be said neither lo 
admit of excess, nor be in the same degree exposed to decay. 

Again, if the history of the human mind and its developement 
by different means and under different circumstances be an 
object of general interest, art and its progress is of the highest 
importance. Man is a compound being; and to estimate pro- 
perly the character of an age or nation, we must know how tliey 
felt, as well as how they reasoned. Now we have no nujaiis ol' 
learning this but from the vlifferent branches of imaginative art, — 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and music; not distinct streams, but 
rather separate channels, each filled with one and the same cur- 
rpnt from a common source, the impressions and feelings of the 
people to whom they belong. The language they utter is in 
each case the same; the character in which it is written is all that 
varies. In short, that place which Professor Sedgcwick, in his 
late eloquent Discourse, claims for the imagination in systems of 
metaphysics, we would vindicate for her productions in the his- 
tory of the hi/iTian race. Thus, it is not the literature of ancient 
Greece which will convey singly the complex idea of the genius 
of that wonderful people, but the remains of their writers viewed 
in conjunction with the remains of their art. Their epic and 
dramatic poetry, their bas-reliefs and their statues, bear equally 
the impress of the refined taste and unrivalled sense of beauty 
which murks their national character. This is, however, a path 
still untrodden by, the majority of English scholars, who, with 
thefr eyes fixed on the details of grammar and metre, have 
neglected one half of the sources of information respecting the 
people whom they professed to study. Modern art, though 
perhaps it has never been so interwoven with the feelings of a 
whole nation, has still been connected with Christian worship, 
and is almost as necessary a subject of consideration in history as 
that of the ancients. Thp painting, sculpture and architecture 
oP Italy have assumed, as they deserved, the first place, and may 
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hr said to be ^vell known to all Europe. We in England are less 
aware whab the promise of Germany was, before it was nipped in 
tlir bud by the I'hirty Years’ war. The League and the Fronde 
srrin in like manner to have nearly destroyed those seeds which 
bad taken root under Francis 1. and his successors, so that the 
ijlinipscs of a purer taste in France were eclipsed by the tinsel 
splnidour of the age of Louis XIV. •But of art in Spain^ 
Mliere there was a succession of great masters from early in the 
sixieeiitli to the conclusion of the following century, we are 
almost totally ignorant. The names and pictures of Murillo and 
Velasquez have travelled from theiai native country, but it is still 
only there that they can be properly estimated ; and few of the 
other great Spanish artists are known even by name beyond the 
INrcnees. The political history and the poetry of th^ Pejiinsula 
have been written and illustrated by our own countrymen and by 
the (jcrnians; and we heartily wish that some one well qualified 
for the task would undertake to make us thoroughly acquainted 
with its progixiss and maturity in the fine arts. With the view 
of calling attention to so interesting a subject, we have placed at 
the head of our article the titles of three works published some 
>cars back, and we shall speak of their merits after endeavouring 
slightly to sketch for our readers the history of Spanish painting, 
by enumerating a few of tlu' leading masters and sonic of their 
most celebrated works. 

A (lislinguished contemporary not long since pointed out the 
analogy between the ancient Romans and the Spaniards of the 
middle ages : what the former were to the Greeks, the latter were 
to the modern Italians. The parallel may be carried further; 
“ (jiivcia capta ferum victorcni cepil, et artes intulit agresti Latio.” 
Ancient Greece gave its arts and literature to Rome; modern 
Italy to Spain. Such men as Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, whe 
ther acting as ambassadors, or ruling the subject cities with the 
sternness of Spaniards, did not neglect the opportunities thus 


* The only works on Ihc subject of the Spanish Painters which we know to have 
been published in Knglaiid, are — 

Isi. A ('oinpciidiutii of Puloinino, in Spanish. 1 vol. 8vo. London. 1744. 

2nd. In the same language, and sometiiiies bound up with the last work, an Account 
of Ihc Cities, Churches and Convents in Spain, where Picturos of note are to be seen. 
London. 1746. • 

3rd. Kichurd Cumberland’s Anecdotes of eminent Pointers in Spain daring the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu^. 2 vols. 1782. Tlie same author published a 
(’atalogue of ll.c Pictures in the King of Spain’s palace at Madrid, with some Account 
ol those ill the Unen Retiro. 1787. 

4tli. The first part of u Dictionary of Spanish Painters. By M. O’Neill, Published 
by Simpkin and Marshall. 8vo, 1834. 'riiis work is printed with rather unnecessary 
luxury, and consequently the price of the first part(l/. Is^) appears, on a cursory 
'iew, to be somewhat high for the amount of matter it roiitains. 
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ofFered them by a residency in a more cultivated land, and en- 
riched the libraries of Spain with manuscripts collected in Italy. 
A young soldier^ Garcilaso de la Vega, imbibed in his campaigns 
the plaintive melancholy of the Italian poets, and, though killed 
at the age of thirty-three, changed the taste of a nation, by 
stamping that character on the poetry of his nbtive land. Whe- 
ther the literature of Spain gained as much in correctness as it 
lost in force and originality, it is not our present business to 
inquire. The Roman and the Spaniard also both received their 
art in full vigour from the countries where it had been nurtured 
and perfected ; but here th^ parallel ceases. The fine arts, as 
unconnected with immediate utility, never struck root in the 
rough and practical nature of the Romans: the soil was ungenial, 
and successive importations of Greek works and Greek artists 
alone enabled them to exist as exotics. Their roads indeed and 
their bridges, their aqueducts and their amphitheatres, show us 
that architecture was an exception : but this art was cultivated as 
being the only one of which utility is the basis, and we owe the 
monuments of their genius to their lust of military sway or their 
brutalizing pastimes. Such works are to the remains of the 
Greeks, what the jurisprudence of Rome is to the philosophy of 
Plato. On the contrary, yi Spain, although we find artists who 
certainly bear too strongly the marks of their Italian education, 
and whom we should see no reason for assigning to their true 
birthplace, if we judged only by their works, yet in such men as 
Navarrete, Zurbaran or Murillo, there is a feeling as thoroughly 
national and peculiar as any that we can trace in a Venetian 
picture or a Greek statue. They were not Spaniards, who, by 
dint of copying and diligent study, had become Italian or Flemish 
painters: but they were Spaniards applying, under the influence 
of their native sky and native manners, the same grand principles 
of art as the masters of other nations had applied, and betraying 
at every touch of the brush the character and tone of thought of 
their own land. In other words, painting had found a resting- 
place and an abode in Spain. 

The period at which the Spaniards became intimately con- 
nected with Italy was singularly fortunate. By the union of 
Castile and Arragon, and the conquest of the last Moorish king- 
dom, they had beein raised from a people of borderers, occupied 
in petty pillage, o/tlia seizure of some mountain hold, to the rank 
of one great* nation. The same year*, planted the cross on the 
Alhambra, and bore it over the Atlantic; and thus, by the time 
the wealth of a new' world was ready to supply the means for 
developing the taste of Spain, her share in European politics had 
laid open to her the stores of Italy. Much of this wealth, of 
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course, found its way into the handt of the clergy; and although 
the peculiarly devotional spirit of Spanish Catholicism, and the 
constant bondage of the Inquisition, necessarily narrowed the 
path of art and repressed the genius of its professors, still its 
connection with the worship of the people was in every case the 
best patronage it 6ould enjoy. In fact, it seems hardly possible 
that historical painting should ever be cultivated with success, 
except under the auspices of great and wealthy ^public bodies. 
The range of scripture history and the innumerable legends of 
saints supplied a constant stock of subjects : the monasteries 
and churches vied with each other ifk illustrating the lives of their 
patrons and pourtraying their miracles ; and thus, whilst painting 
was excluded from the wider range it enjoyed in Italy, it perhaps 
acquired a stronger stamp of national character tlian it would 
otherw'ise have possessed. 

Wc have little knowledge of the state of painting in Spain pre- 
vious to the sixteenth century, but still it is interesting to find that 
so early as the year 1291^ in the midst of the rebellions of the 
houses of Haro and Lara, of the contests with Arragon, and the 
pretensions of the branch of la Cerda, Kodrigor Esteban was 
recognized in Castile as painter to King Sancho IV. We do 
not know of any contemporary artist, cior in fact does any name 
appear, for nearly a century afterwards. On w'hat kind of works 
he could have been employed must remain doubtful, but the fact 
itself is curious in such a country and in such an age. About 
the beginning of the fifteenth century it appears that foreign 
painters of some note sought the patronage of the Castilian 
court. Gerardo Stamina, a disciple of Antonio Veneziano, was 
employed by Juaii I., and another pupil of the same school, 
Hello, gained such repute in the turbulent though literary times 
of the grandson Juan II., as to have been ennobled by that 
prince. Vasari’s anecdotes of these two masters are very amus- 
ing: according to him. Stamina learnt good manners as well as 
acquired riches in Spain. Essendo nondimeno molto duro c 
rozzo, cio piu a se che^ gli amici portava danno e maggiormente 
gli havrebbe, se’ in Ispagna, dove imparo a esscr gentile e cor- 
tese^ non fusse lungo tempo dimorato.” And again, andato 
dunque in Ispagna, e per quel He lavorando^molte cose si fece, 
per i gran premii che delle sue fatiche ri portava, ricco e Ono- 
rato.” After his return to Florence, he ^ecuted many works, 
of which the same author speaks in the highest termi. Of Hello 
also there is a very characteristic story related by Vasari, as to the 
vanity which forced him to return to Castile and induced him 
when there to paint in a brocade apron. These two were the 
first w'ho carried tlie new Italian stvle to Spain! the latter of them 
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executed principally small stfbjects^ as ornaments for rooms or 
furniture ; and such appear to have heen the suhjects*of tiiTother 
foreigner. Maestro Rogel, a Fleming, who painted in the same 
reign: at least if we may judge from Cean’s description of a small 
oratory by him, which Juan II. gave to the Carthusians of Mira- 
ilores in the year 1445. Maestro Jorge Irfgles, who was ap- 
pointed by Don Inigo Xopez de Mendoza, the justly celebrated 
Marquis of Sa*titillana, to execute the retablo’’ or altarpiece of his 
hospital at Buytrago, may be conjectured by his surname to have 
been a countryman of our own. His work, which is highly 
spoken of, was removed front its original place, and where it now 
exists we know not; but it must have been doubly interesting as 
a specimen of ancient art and as preserving the portrait of that 
literary nobleman. Seville still possesses some of the pictures of 
Juan Sanchez tie Castro and his pupil Juan Nunez, who painted 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. But the great patron 
of the artists of this period was the chapter of Toledo. No 
less than eighteen were employed on the great altarpiece of that 
church about the year 1500; it is however useless to enumerate 
their names. 'If we arc to judge of the merits of the school of 
those days by the works still remaining in the winter chapter-house 
of that cathedral, we may rate them very high. The pictures 
which decorate this beautiful room arc by Ceaii Bermudez attri- 
buted to J uan de Borgona, and said to have been executed about 
1512. They have usually been assigned to Berrugucte, that is 
of course to Pedro, the father of Alonzo, whose existence and 
office as painter to Philip J. are clearly proved by Cean, in 
opposition to the doubts of Ponz and the silence of Palomino. 
Many of them remind us forcibly of Periigino, resembling him 
in the purity of style and feeling of simple beauty, espc’cially in 
that of the Annunciation; they certainly are very far superior 
to the Conquest of Oran, a later work by Juan de Borgona in 
the Mozarabic chapel. Two other celebrated painters who 
worked with Pedro Berrugucte at Toledo, were Juan de Villoldo 
and Antonio del Rincon. From the style and cxccdlence of the 
latter, it is inferred that he had been a pupil of Andrea del Cas- 
tagno or Ghirlandaio. He stood high in the favour of the Ca- 
tholic kings Ferdinand and Isabella, since they honoured him 
with the order of Sl Jago, and their portraits, formerly in the 
church of St Jui^p de los Reyes at Toledo, w^ere acknowledged 
to be by his hand. Where these pictitres now are wc know not; 
but they seem to have disappeared, and perhaps were the prey of 
some plunderer during the war, or have since been sold privately 
by the monks. A^t a village called Robledo de Chavela, a few 
miles to the west of the j^sciirial, there still exists a whole altar 
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l>:iiiited by Rincon^ which is highl)| praised by Cean and others 
who liave visited that place. 

Painting was at this period and long afterwards in Spain inti- 
mately connected with, and in some degree subservient to, archi- 
t(a:tiirul decoration. A picture was only a portion of the whole, 
and went to complete the effect of the retabh or architectural 
altarpiece that served for its frame, and* to gild and finish this 
was a great part of the artist's business. Thus AIoko Fernaiuk^z, 
though by profession a painter, was with his brother and Andrea 
de Covarrubias, employed on gilding and colouring the iiiagnifi- 
reiit rctablo of the great altar in Sie cathedral of Seville. In 
sliort, an artist was required to be his own frame-gilder. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, the names of 
Nicolas Francisco Pisan, Juan de Flandcs, Francisco ^e Ain- 
beres, Jerome Bos, and to omit less celebrated masters, ritiaii, 
|>rove that foreigners were not backward in profiting by the pa- 
tronage of the court and church of Spain. On the other hand, 
Juan de Espaiia was established at Spolcto about 1321 : whether 
F'ernando Gallego owed his close imitation of Albert Durer to 
studying tlui works of that master out of Spain seems to be 
doubtful. Salamanca is, we believe, the only town which 
possesses undoubted works of this master, and if the assertion 
of Qiiilliet (p. 124) is to be relied on, so great is the resem- 
blance between Durer and Gallego, tijat Lebrun persisted in 
maintaining an Oratory really by the latter, to have been the work 
of the former. 

In the year 1320 Alonzo Bernigucte returned from Italy lo 
Spain. This artist, who was born at Paredes de Nava, near 
Valladolid, about 1480, was the son of Pedro Berriiguetc already 
named, and is mentioned by Vasari among the students of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s celebrated cartoon of the War of Pisa in the Sala 
de Consiglio at I'lorence. lie accompanied his master lo Rome, 
and besides aiding him in various works in that city, executed 
one of the waxen models of the Laocoon, from among which 
Rafael selected that of Sansovino. Berruguete subsequently 
returned to F’lorence, and after remaining there several yq^irs went 
back to Spain, where he was nominated painter and sculptor to 
Charles V. This prince employed him in the year 1337 in the 
construction of his Alcazar, or palace, at Granada: a building ii» 
itself striking, though we may regret its iJeing thrust into the 
midst of Moorish remairw, utterly difierent ifl chai^acter, and to 
us far more interesting. However, the general form of the palace 
and the splendid circular court in the interior, with its colonnade 
of breccia, do credit to Berruguete’s taste. It may be said to 
mark the commencement of a purer and less*loaded architecture 
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than that which PonZj and ijftcr him other Spanish writers, have 
termed the Plateresque” or silversmith st^'le, in which the prin- 
ciple of profuse and minute ornament is retained from the 
Gothic but the details are Italian^ and of which the Casa del Ayun- 
tamiento at Seville is so noble a specimen. The w ood work of the 
choir of Toledo (with the exception of a smaU portion of an ear- 
lier date) is likewise ttie work of this artist, who was more re- 
markable as susculptor and architect than as a painter, though in 
this latter art he seems to mark an epoch, by having been the first 
to introduce into his country the grand forms, and correct though 
overcharged anatomy of Michael Angelo. He died at Toledo 
in the year 1561. 

The example of Berriiguete show's that the Spaniards were dis- 
posed ^to profit by the opportunities of studying Italian arl 
afforded them in the reign of Charles V.; that the cultivation 
of the fine arts was not held derogatory to high birth and the pro- 
fession of a soldier, may be seen in the case of an amateur, Don 
Felipe, the third son of Don Diego dc Guevara. The father was 
Lord of Escalante and Treceno, and had been successively page 
to duke Charles of Lorrain, councillor of the archduke Albeit, 
his minister at the courts of Paris and Madrid, and ambassador 
for Charles V. in France. /Fhe son, Don Felipe, accompanied the 
emperor to Bologna, on his coronation in that city by Cle- 
ment VII., and there became acquainted wdth Titian. Five 
years after this, he distinguished himself in the expedition against 
Tunis. Cean does not mention any pictures executed by him as 
still known to exist; but his Conmicntaries on Vainiing were fiist 
published by Ponz at Madrid in 17^d. 

It would be inconsistent wdlh our purpose, and lead us beyond 
our limits, to name all the foreign artists who at this time sought 
employment in Spain: still the subject is important, as they must 
have exercised an influence on the native schools by their instruc- 
tion and their w'orks. With this view it is impossible to avoid men- 
tioning two Flemings, Francisco Frutet and Pedro de Campaha, 
who painted at Seville about the year looO. The productions 
of their j)encil yet remaining in that city show’ a diligent and suc- 
cessful study of the Roman and Florentine schools. The altar- 
piece by Campaha, in the Capella del Mariscal of the Cathedral, 
and his Descent frbni the Cross, now in the sacristy, are both fine 
pictures. It is recoaded of Murillo, that when some one asked 
him what he«was Waiting for, as he stood gazing on this latter 
work, he replied, 1 only wait till those holy men shall have 
taken down our Lord’s body.” Perhaps the most eminent of 
those Spanish masters who became thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Italian design, and remind us strongly of the school of 
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Kafncl, whilst they are deficient in National character^ was Luis 
lie Vargas.* This artist was born at Seville in 1502, and returned 
to his native city after twenty-eight years of study in Italy, part of 
which time he is conjectured, from the resemblance of their 
works, to have spent as a pupil of Perin del Vaga. The earliest 
known work of Vafgas in Seville is the alt^r-piece of the Birth of 
Christ, close to the vilest door of the Cathedral. The Evangelists 
on the sides of the retablo show a study of Mithael Angelo, 
whilst the principal picture and the smaller compartments are 
beautiful in composition and correct in drawing. But a still more 
celebrated painting of his is that in tfle south transept of the same 
church, commonly known by the name of the ‘‘ Gamba,’’ from 
the extraordinary manner in which Adam's leg appears to project 
from the canvass. We are told that Perez de Alcsia, a Roman 
scholar of Michael Angelo, after finishing the gigantic figure of 
St. Christopher in the same part of the church, exclaimed, looking 
at this picture of Vargas, piu vale la tua gamba che il mio 
S“. Cristoforo and Palomino goes on to sjiy, that he returned to 
Italy, feeling the superiority of Vargas, and the claim he had to the 
jiatronage of his native city. But the latter part oT the story at 
any rate is incorrect, for according to the date on Alesio’s St. 
Christopher, Vargas was dead fifteen years before that figure was 
executed. Unfortunately, this picture of the “ Gamba" is so 
badly placed, that it is impossible to see it satisfactorily in the 
very brightest day: but even thus, much that is admirable may be, 
discerned in it, besides the extraordinary foreshortening from which 
it derives its name. One figure of a child on the ground almost 
rivals in beauty the matchless Cupids of Rafael himself. How- 
iwer we may regret that its situation should thus hide this noble 
f)ainting, it is a thousand times more grievous to reflect that a 
large portion of the time of Luis de Vargas must have been de- 
\oted to works, of which not even so much remains as wdll bear 
lestimony to the excellence of what is lost, for excellent they must 
have been if we judge by his other productions. The Moorish 
niches of the beautiful Giralda, or lower of the Cathedral of 
Seville, were filled with frescoes of saints and apostles, of which 
iaint traces are now with difficulty visible. His Christ bearing 
the Cross, or Calle de Amargura," as it is termed, outside the 
court of Orange-trees, had already faded so mi^ch, in 1594, tKat 
Vasco Pereyra, a Portugueze, was in that year^employed by the 
chapter to repair it. Thij^ painting was formerly held in great 
leverence by the people, and from criminals being allowed to 
•stop before it and pray when led to punishment, it obtained the 
name of El Cristo de los Azotados.” Another work of Vargas, 
which is still tolerably well preserved,^ decorates a side-altar or 
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Santa Maria la Blanca — th^ church which boasted the two cele- 
brated Murillos of the Patrician’s Dream. It represents oiir 
Saviour dead in the arms of his mother, with the Magdalen, 
St. John, and other figures. There is a very high expression in 
the faces of the mourners ; and the dead ness of the body, witli 
the bead thrown back, is perfect. The pictufe is well composed, 
and the draw'ing, with great correctness, has something of that 
squareness of*form which pleases in the early masters, partly as 
suiting the solemnity of their subjects, and partly perhaps as being 
directly opposed to the graceful contortions in w'hich affectation 
generally meets us. The cMbracter of Vargas was as amiable as 
his piety, according to the notions of his own day must have been 
exemplary. After his decease, the instruments of his penance, 
and the coffin in which he w'as wont to lay himself and contem- 
plate death, were found in his chamber. Palomino tells us that 
he died in the year 1390, which will account for the statement re- 
ferred to above; but the better notion is, that that event took 
place ill 1308. His works at this day are rare even in Spain; so 
much so, that perhaps not more than eight or ten genuine and 
well-preserved pictures by Vargas could be cited. The Galler> 
of Madrid does not, we believe, boast a single specimen. In 
private hands there is a •Christ in the Garden, belonging to the 
Duke of Dalmatia; a Virgin, in the possession of Mr. Williams, 
at Seville; and another, in the Bsterhazy Palace, at Vienna. 

, The next artist of whom we shall speak is Alonso Sanchez 
Coello, who is said by Palomino to have been a Portugueze, 
although there seems little doubt that he was really born in the 
province of Valencia about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The error may have arisen from his having accompanied Antonio 
Moro to Lisbon, and having resided there some time under the 
protection of Don John, who had married the daughter of the 
Liiiperor Charles V . After his return to Spain, we cannot help 
being struck at the manner in which he was treated by Philip 11., 
inasmuch as it seems to show how’ strong that nionarcli’s passion 
for art and its professors must have been, thus to have subdued 
the haughty coldness of his personal character, and broken 
through the etiquette of a Spanish court. It is said that the king 
would enter the apartments of the painter by a master-key, sur- 
prize him at table or at his easel, place his hands on his shoulders, 
and converse without suffering him to rise. When absent, lu 
often WTote to him with the address, •* A1 iiiuy amado hijo, Alonso 
Sanchez Coello.” It requires not to be told that Philip’s favourite 
was courted by the great and powerful, and that they lived with 
the painter on a footing of friendship and equality. The most 
remarkable of Coello’s wprks are his portraits, although the five 
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larj^c pictures of Saints, in the church of the Esciirial, are ver> 
iroitd, Jn the Royal Gallery at Madrid there is a very beautiful 
portrait of Doha Isabel, afterwards wife of the Archduke Albert; 
and another of a person unknown. That of the unfortunate Don 
Cai los, in the same collection, is highly interesting, but we are 
unable to trace in flie features any marks of the idiocy ascribed to 
that prince. But for individual truth and life, all must yield to 
the portrait of the artist’s friend, the Padre SigUenza, in the 
Prior’s Cell at the Escurial. Caspar Becerra was another Spa- 
niard, who, like Berruguete, returned from Italy eiiiiiient in 
sculpture, architecture and paintiiig,^nd enjoyed, like the master 
we have been speaking of, the liberal patronage of Philip 11. 
lie had worked with Vasari at Rome, and pursued his anatomical 
studies with such success as to make the drawings for tho work 
on that subject of Giovanni de Valverde. After a marriage in 
Italy he returned to Spain, and in 1562 received a pension of 
6()0 ducats from the king, who employed him in the Alcfizar of 
Madrid, and the Palace of the Pardo. His works in the former 
perished in the fire of 1765 . Sculpture, however, was that in 
which Becerra was most distinguished; so much s*o as to have 
surpassed all his predecessors in his own country. He died at 
the age of fifty, in the year 1570 . 

One of the most remarkable colourists that Spain ever produced 
was Juan Fernandez Navarrete, born at Logroho about 152(i, 
and suniamed, El Mudo,” from being dumb. It appears that, 
an illness deprived him of the sense of hearing at three years old, 
and consequently that he never learnt to speak. His inclination 
for painting w'as first shown by attempting in his childhood to 
imitate with charcoal anything that struck his fancy; and his 
lather was thus induced to procure him the instruction of Fra 
V^'icenlc, a Uieronymite monk from a neighbouring* monastery. 
I'he advice of his first master W'as the cause of his visiting Italy, 
where, after seeing Rome, Naples and Florence, he is said to 
iiavc studied in the house of Titian. It is curious, that the little 
|>icture of the Baptism of Christ, which he presented to Philip 11. 
after his return, as a proof of his ability, and which is now in the 
lioyal Gallery at Madrid, bears no trace of llie Venetian school; 
on the contrary, the pinkish draperies, and the tone of the whole 
picture, as well as the forms of the figures, are 4nuch more Flo- 
rentine, and in point of colour totally unlike ^avarrete’s latcf 
works. The king was so Mfell satisfied with this specimen of his 
talents that he assigned him a pension of 2CX) ducats, and eiii- 
|>ioyed him in the Escurial. Of the eight pictures which he first 
painted for that monastery, three perished by a fire. Another 
c elebrated work of his whicli formerly ajdorned Ae same treasure- 
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liousc of art, is probably kiit^wn to many of our readers as one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of the collection of the Duke of 
Dalmatia. It is Abraham receiving the Angels, and with a very 
fine tone of colour, possesses a depth of shadow and an impres- 
sive gloom, highly characteristic of the artist and his country. 
Cean records a curious contract between the Vnonks of the Escu- 
rial and Navarrete, of which the substance was as follows: — 
That Navarr^c should execute thirty-two pictures for their church, 
twenty-seven of them to be of the dimensions of 7i feet by 7l, 
and the other five, J 3 feet by 9- That he was to be at all the 
costs of canvass, &.c., and tMht none but himself was to touch any 
important part. That for each he should receive 200 ducats, 
besides his ordinary pension from the king, who was to approve 
of them asKthey were finished. The standing figures were to be 
six feet and a quarter high, and if the same saint occurred twice, 
his face was to be repeated, afte7' an authentic portrait, if atit/ 
such were accessible. The painter, too, was forbidden to introduce 
a cat, dog, or other unbecoming figure : all were to be saints, and 
such as would excite devotional feelings. The last clause was 
probably occlisioned by his having placed a cat and dog fighting 
in a Holy Family which he had painted for the cloister, and thereby 
perhaps provoked the laughter of some incautious novice. 13ut 
the whole contract is highly interesting, as showing the extreme 
strictness with which the monks bound down the artists whom 
,they employed, and how many probably of the errors of taste, oi 
peculiarities in composition, may be attributed to the painter's 
want of free will. Fernandez did not live long enough to com- 
plete his gigantic undertaking: the eight first pictures, represent- 
ing the twelve Apostles and four Evangelists, two in each, are 
still to be seen in the church of the Escurial, and it is difficult to 
speak too nfuch in praise of some of them; they are almost equal 
to Fra Bartolomeo in dignity, and to Titian in colour. Tlic 
remainder of these altar-pieces w'ere executed by Alonso Sanchez 
Coello and Luis de Carabajal, and they w'ould appear fine pic- 
tures if they did not stand by those of El Mudo. Notwithstand- 
ing his misfortune, Navarrete is said to have been able to read 
and write, to have played cards, and expressed himself by signs 
with wonderful pr^ecision. The scene which passed when Philip 11., 
without his ususd feeling for art, and with the impatience charac- 
teristic of a sovereign, ordered Titian’s picture to be reduced in 
size, so as* to fil its place in the refectory, would make a fine 
subject for a painter. The Spanish artist expressed by signs his 
readiness to make an exact copy on peril of his head, and cai' 
nestly besought the king not to mutilate the w'ork of his ablest 
instructor. He*died at^Toledo in 1579; and Padre Sigueiiza 
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hardly said too niucii when he affiriqed that it was worth a long 
journey to the Escurial only to see the works of this great man. 
We know of no picture by him in any English collection, except 
that in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne, which repre- 
sents the widowed heroine of the Comuneros, Dona Maria de 
Pacheco, as, arrayed in mourning, she paraded the streets of 
'Foledo on her mule, and roused the sAiking energies of its 
patriots. • 

There are few Spanish painters whose names are so well known 
out of their own country, or so often misapplied both there and 
elsewhere, as Luis de Morales, surnafiied — either from the sacred 
nature of his subjects, or his excellence and beauty of expression — 

el diviiio.” He was born at Badajoz about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, for his death took place in J5S6, and five 
years before that event, as Philip 11. passed through that city on 
iiis return from Portugal, he saw the artist and said, thou art 
very old. Morales.” "Phe reply was, Yes, Sire, and very poor,” 
upon which the king assigned him a pension of 300 ducats. 
Quilliet pays Morales a high compliment by saying that he sur- 
passed Jielliiio ill energy; without precisely uiiderjsrtaiiding what 
he means by this, we must say that wdiilst we are fully aware of 
the mcritsofthe Spaniard, as far as the x’d;;// j'ev) authentic pictures 
vvliicli we have seen will enable us to judge, we cannot allow that 
he either equalled the V^cnetian master in colour or in the beauty 
of his countenances. The character of Morales’ female heads , 
sometimes resembles Parmigianino, and his brownish tints and 
softened gradations of shadow approach the Lombard school. 
Nothing can exceed the pains he bestowed on finishing his 
jiictures; every hair is touched singly. It is impossible to deny 
ihr force and beauty of expression of his Virgins and Ecce 
Uoinos, but in the latter it sometimes strikes us that* the soul is 
loo much subdued, and that resignation has degenerated into a 
languid abandonment, hardly consistent with the character of a 
human martyr, much less with that of the Saviour. However, we 
aie speaking on too small an induction to give much weight to 
this opinion, and we believe that to judge Morales rightly, his 
native place should be visited, where there are pictures by him of 
a larger size than those usually met with. He had a son and 
many pupils who imitated his manner, and an,, Ecce Homo 6r 
Christ bearing the cross, with a smooth surface, a high finish, and 
an exaggerated expression, ie sure to be attributed to*^' cl divino 
Morales.” 

Dominico Theotocopuli, commonly called ** £1 Greco,” though 
shown both by his name and the addition to it not to have been 
a Spaniard by birth, cannot with any propriety b’e omitted in an 
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account of the Spanish schbol. It is said that he was a pupil of 
Titian, and his works give us every reason to suppose so. In 
1577 he was resident at Toledo, and then began the noble picture 
of the Espolio dc Christo,” or stripping of Christ before the 
crucifixion, which is still the altarpiecc of the sacristy in that 
cathedral. His talcnjs also as an architect abd sculptor enabled 
him to compose and execute the retablo and its ornaments, in 
which it was*to be placed. The figure of Christ is in the centre, 
clothed in a deep crimson, and from its position and the warmth 
of its colour as well as the grouping of the subordinate personages, 
gives a unity to this work \rtnch has rarely been surpassed. The 
brilliancy of the whole picture is such as would be worthy of tin* 
artist’s reputed master. Another celebrated work of El Greco in the 
same*city is in Santo Tome, and represents a singular miracle, oi 
which all the details are authenticated by an inscription placed un- 
derneath. It appears that in the year 1312 a Conde de Orgaz, the 
pious founder of this very church, died, and his friends and relatives 
were proceeding to bury him in the usual way, when to their great 
surprise St. Augustin and St. Stephen descended from heaven, 
and testified Iheir esteem for the deceased nobleman by saving the 
attendants the trouble, and depositing him in the grave with their 
own hands. The family *and mourners arc represented as looking 
on, rather astonished, but of course highly gratified. At any rate, 
the story has had the merit of supplying a subject for a splendid 
• picture; the lower figures, many of which were portraits, arc 
very fine, and not unlike l^intoret; Christ and those in the sky 
betray more of El Greco’s later manner, and a similar difference 
is visible between the portraits and the figure of the Saviour, in 
the chapel of the convent dc la Reyna. The extreme inferiorih 
of some of this master’s later productions is one of the most 
inexplicable points about him. There is absolutely no connection 
between the correct drawing and fine colour of his earlier, and the 
exaggerated length of limb and ashen grey tone of his later style. 
Palomino said of him, lo que hizo bien ninguuo lo hiz6 mejor, 
y lo que hizo mal ninguno lo hiz6 poor and most assuredly two 
of his pictures of saints in the Sala Capitular of the Escurial are 
sufficient to confirm the truth of the sentence. He died at an 
ai^vanced age in the year 16’25 at Toledo, where he had formed 
several good artist^ in his school; among the rest Mayno and l^uis 
Tristan, tlie latter of whom Velasquez himself did not disdain to 
imitate. Another artist of celebrity, whom Toledo produced 
about the same time (1580), was Bias del Prado. Palomino re- 
cords that he was despatched to Morocco by Pliilip If., and 
returned from t^iat court, as Gentile Bellino did from Constan- 

* tVliat lie did well, no one could do bell r; wlial he did ill, no one could do woi^e 
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tinopie^ loaded with w^ealth and honoiirs. The date of his birth, 

given by this autlior, does not agree with the facts w'hich Cean 
iound stated in the archives of the cathedral. He appears to 
liavc, in some degree, imitated the style of Andrea del Sarto, and 
the three pictures of the Virgin with St. Antony, of St. Bias and 
tli(> Infante Don Fernando, and of St. C^sme and St. Damian, 
usually ascribed to him, but affirmed by Cean to be the work of 
Ills Ad low citizen Luis de Velasco, seem to bear I'races of this 
similarity. However, these are now stow^cd away in so dark a 
room and in such a manner that it would be extremely difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion without bitter opportunities for exa- 
mining them. 

Tlie great leader of the Valencian school was Vincent Joanes. 
There is good reason to think that he was born in*' 1523, and 
consequently could not have been a pupil of Kafacl, who died in 
1500; but at any rate his works forbid us to doubt that he 
studied in Italy, and probably under one of that great man’s dis- 
ciples. His style, like that of many Spanish painters, is a reflec- 
tion of what had already disappeared in Italy, and if found in that 
country, would be assigned to an earlier period than the one to 
w'hich it really belongs. To say much of Joanes, without having 
seen what is at Valencia, would be absifrd, but his works in the 
Madrid gallery are sufficient to give a very high opinion of his 
merits, tliough hardly to support the comparison with Kafael 
which Palomino has ventured to draw^ One of them indeed, the 
portrait of Don Luis dc Castelvy, does strongly call to mind 
Kafacl’s productions of the same class, admirable as they always 
arc. Joanes threw' into the heads of the Saviour a fine character 
of tranquil dignity, and there arc in the Royal Gallery two small 
pictures not unlike Garofalo. His Last Supper, once carried to 
Paris, but now restored to Spain, is a striking composition, 
though perhaps altogether not so much so as the series of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. Five of the six which form this set 
arc painted by him; that of the Ordination was executed from his 
d(\sign by another hand. The unmoved piety of the saint is 
throughout well contrasted with the rather exaggerated rage of 
liis persecutors; but there was another reason why the artist ex- 
jtressed their violence so strongly in their featu?;es, and that was, 
to convey better the character of Saul. In the picture where they 
ari! conducting the martyr to execution, Sau\ xyalks ,by his side 
with a stern but mournful lobk, perfectly tranquil, whilst the mob 
arc insulting the saint, and actually grinning with the brute pleasure 
of anticipated bloodshed. It is a very nice and a very successful 
distinction betw-ecn the persecutor from conviction against his 
liettcr feelings, and the persecutor for mere cruelty’s sake. An 
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auto-de-f6 must have been to the Spanish painter a fine school 
for studies of this kind. Joanes was taken ill whilst«finishing 
altar-piece, and died in the year 1579- 
Philip II. was unremitting in his zeal and profuse in the ex- 
pense lavished on his favourite work of the Escurial. The 
mixture of monastic solemnity and kingly splehdour seems to have 
accorded with his character and feelings. Often during its pro- 
gress he would watch the growing fabric from the brow of the 
dark mountain at its side, and after its completion attended mass 
with the monks, sitting in that corner of the choir, where he is 
said, while thus occupied, td*have received the news of the battle 
of l^panto. In his last illness he lay in the royal tribune with his 
eyes on the high altar, and the solemn services of the church ringing 
hourly in Kis ears, until he expired actually within the walls of 
his own magnificent temple. This devotion of the king to his 
favorite project attracted, after the death of Navarrete, and to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, a crowd of Italian artists, 
who hoped to profit by the employment thus afforded ; but there 
do not seem to have been many of very great eminence. Among 
them the Flbrentine brothers, Bartholomew and Vincent Car- 
ducho, exercised considerable influence over the theory and prac- 
tice of art in ^ain. In^ the year 1633 ther^’vafTer published his 
Dialogues on Painting, which Cean Bermudez reckons the best 
book on the subject in the Spanish language. Whilst the narrow 
.limits of an article necessarily prevent our dwelling on these or 
on very many Spanish masters, whose mere names would convey 
no information, we feel bound to mention Pedro de Villegas 
Marmolejo, the friend of Arias Montanus, and Alonso Vazquez, 
who have both left a testimony of their skill in the cathedral of 
Seville. Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, a pupil of Coello, trod in the 
footsteps of that painter ; but his portraits, though good and highly 
finished, aile perhaps rather timidly executed, .and not equal to the 
works of his master. There are in the Madrid gallery, two 
curious and well-painted pictures by him, representing the Birth 
of the Virgin and of Christ, in which all the principal figures are 
portraits of the court and family of Philip III. Pablo de Ces- 
pedes, a native of Cordova, and a member of the chapter of that 
cathedral, was perhaps more distinguished for his literary acquire- 
ments than as a painter. The eight compartments however by 
him, in the chapter-house at Seville, which were afterwards re- 
touched by*MuriIio, would seem to ehow that he possessed con- 
siderable merit in the latter capacity. Cespedes, like his friend 
Arias Montanus, was an oriental scholar, and acquainted with 
Hebrew and Arabic as well as Greek. Several of his works arc 
extant at this day, and C^an has printed some fragments and his 
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|i()cni on the Ai t of Painting at the end of one of the volumes of 
his Dictionary. fJe was not the only author who claimed cele- 
brity as an artist, for the translator of Tasso's Aminta, Don Juan 
(Ic.laurogui, is recorded in the verses of Lope de Vega as equally 
cmiiM iit with the pen and the pencil. 

The seventeenth century must be considered as the golden age 
of Spanish art, which put forth all its stre.igth in the peninsula 
at the time when it was about to fade in Italy; for though Nicolas 
l^nLssilland Andrea Sacchi, together with Albano, Domenichino, 
and Gucrciiio, prolonged its excellence beyond the middle of this 
period, such men as Pietro di Cortona, Carlo Dolce, or Maratti, 
with their constant repetition of conventional forms, were immea- 
surably inferior to their contemporaries, Velasquez, or Zurbaran. 
One most decided imitator of the Bassans, Pedro Orrente, was 
born in the province of Murcia, and painted about l6l0. Many 
of his works are superior to a large portion of those which pass 
under tlie name of Bassano. But no man ever applied the prin- 
ciples of colouring of the school of Venice more successfully than 
the licentiate J uan dc las Roelas, or, as he is more commonly 
called, “ El cl6rigo Roelas.” We do not mean that he was a close 
or servile imitator, nor are wc able to sec the very great resem- 
blance to Tintorct, which could induce Lebrun to persist in 
attributing the picture of the Martyrdom of St. Andrew to that 
master. {QuiUiet, p. 300.) Roelas was born at Seville about 
of a good family, ancl in l6lG made a journey to Ma- 
drid, for the ])urpose of obtaining the post of painter to the king, 
in which attempt he failed, and returned to his native city. In 
IG09, he had executed the Santiago defeating the Moors in the 
battle of Clavijo, which is in the cathedral, and possesses very 
great mer it. The saint is bursting on the foe in full career, and 
there is a dismay in the looks of the vanquished w'hjch shows a 
coirvictiorr of superhuman power in their destroyer. The Holy 
I'amily, irt the church of the University, combines, with consider*' 
able for ce, a softness both of expression and execution by no means 
characteristic of Tiritoret. But the state in which it now is 
diminishes considerably the general effect. The figures of St. 
.lerome and St. Ignatius Loyola, in the lower part of the picture, 
ar e fine, and the countenances of some of the angels, both in this 
and other works of Roelas, possess a very peculiar beauty, which 
Murillo has certainly in some instances imitated. But the great 
production of this artist’s pencil is the Death of St. Isidore, in the 
church of that name; a picture which, from the devout expres- 
sion of the expiring saint, upheld by his sorrowing clergy, the 
truth and force of colour with which these are painted, and the 
beauty of the heavenly figures, \vould hardly shrink from a com- 
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parisoii (and wc can tcstow no higher ppisc) with the great 
painting of a similar subject — Domenichino’s St. Jerome. Roe- 
las died in and no idea of his talents can be formed but at 

Seville; the Madrid gallery possesses only one, and that we 
believe a doubtful, specimen of his powers. 

About the same time, the school of Valencia boasted one of 
its most distinguished ornaments in Francisco dc Ribalta, who 
was born somewhere between the years 1542 and 1503, but the 
exact date seems doubtful. Love, if it did not 7nake him a 
painter, as it did the blacksmith of Antwerp, at least urged him 
forward to eminence in the^profession he had already adopted. 
Ribalta became enamoured of his master’s daughter, and disclosed 
his suit to the father, who rejected him with disdain, as not sufli- 
cieiitly master of his art to entitle him to her hand. The lady 
however sheins to have had great and just confidence in hei 
lover’s capacity for improvement, and promised to wait three or 
four years, whilst he pursued his studies in Italy. She was con- 
stant, and he w^as diligent ; so much so, that on his return he 
entered the painting room of his former instructor, and in liis 
mistress’s presence finished a picture which her father had left on 
the easel. When the latter returned, struck with the ability dis- 
played in this work of an iinknowai pencil, he exclaimed to his 
daughter, Ah ! this is \he man I would marry thee to, and not 
to that dauber Ribalta.” An explanation of course followx'd, 
and the lovers w'ere united. IJie reputation of this artist was 
*very great, and we should think most deservedly so; but here, as 
in the case of Roelas, and so many other Spanish masters, their 
native place is the only spot on which they can be proper!} esti- 
mated. His death took place in lt)28, and he left a son, Juan, 
w'ho inherited not only his father’s profession, but what is fai 
more rare. Ins father’s excellence; indeed it is said that connois- 
seurs have great difficulty in distinguishing between their w'orks. 

But the lival school of Seville was fast hastening tow^ards the 
times of Murillo and Cano. Juan de Castillo, the master of both 
these great men, as well as of Pedro de Moya, had hinisidr 
been educated under I^uis Fernandez, the instructor of Pacheco 
and Herrera el viejo. A journey wdiich Castillo made to Granada 
was, as we shall see, the cause which fortunately induced Miguel 
Cano, the father «»f Alonso, to transfer his residence to Seville. 
We jortiinateiy^iYom the result, for Castillo’s own works have 
few charms^ Of, his six great pictures in the church of Mont(‘ 
Sion at Seville, the Annunciation and Salutation appear to us 
rather meagre in colour and defective in draw'ing, though the 
Virgin’s head and hands in the former are well painted. The 
Assumption is better; for thetigure of the Virgin herself, and the 
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old man gazing upwtrds^ as well as |he person looking into the 
loinb, are fine. 

I'raiicisco Pacheco was bom at Seville, probably about the 
\t*ar J. 071 , and is more remarkable in the history of tlie Spanish 
si liool as having been the fathcr-in-law and master of Velasquez, 
ill an by any extraoi'tlinary merits of his own as a painter. How- 
h(' w'as also distinguished by his poePry, and by the Arte 
lie la l^intiira,” published in lG49. There seems* no authority 
for th(‘ assertion of Palomino, that Pacheco had visited Italy; his 
studies and subsequent employment w'ere mainly confined to the 
nails of his native city. There, in >594, he painted on crimson 
damask the arms and emblems for the standards of the South- 
American fleet, and in 1598, executed a large portion of the ceno- 
taph raised on the death of Philip 11 . He was the first in Seville 
who carried to perfection the art of painting statues, and among 
others, coloured the crucifix of the Carthusian convent, and the 
St. Jerome of tiu! Hierony mites at Santiponce, both sculptured 
by his friend Montanes. But we shall allude to these great 
works again when we speak of Cano. Pacheco held the highly 
honourable charge of inspector of pictures to the 'Inquisition 
For the Holy Oflice, in its anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
mankind, laid down certain rules, and •maintained a strict watch 
over all paintings of sacred subjects exposed to sale in shops or 
public places, lest any breach of decorum or unbecoming moile 
of representation should scandalize good Catholics. Any pictures 
which appeared thus likely to offend, were seized by their officer 
and conveyed to the tribunal of the Inquisition, where they, as 
well no doubt as the unlucky painter and vendor, were duly cor- 
rected. When Velasquez was summoned to Madrid by the 
Count- Duke of Olivares, his father-in-law accompanied him, but 
alUa’wards returned to Andalusia and died at Seville, much re- 
spected and regretted, in 1G54. 

Before Velasquez entered the school of Pacheco, he had been 
a disciple of Francisco de Herrera el viejo, and there can be 
little doubt that the style of this artist had considerable inffuence 
in forming the peculiar boldness of his illustrious pupil. Her- 
rera was the first who had abandoned the careful and rather timid 
manner of his predecessors, and painted w ith a sort of fury, which 
in his case was an index to his general char:^ctcr and temp'er. 
Me employed the very coarsest pencils, and ’it is even said that 
whim he had no pupils, (as^w as not uiifrcquentfy the 'case, owihg 


* “ No lo tlio iiiciiob liOMoi' cl ciicargo que Ic lii/u cl bmito tribunal dc la Inqiii.sicu 
Cean Berwntlez, vol. it. p. » 
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to the harshness of his dis^iosition,) he made his servant-maid 
smear the colours on the canvass with a large brush, and afterwards, 
before they dried, he would form them into figures and drapery. 
However, his w'orks certainly show' considerable genius, and to that 
genius he owed his escape from the consequences of a very serious 
accusation. He was remarkably fond of engraving on brass, and 
had thereby subjected^himself to a suspicion of coining; on this 
account he took refuge in the Hermitage of St. Hermeiiegild, 
then belonging to the Jesuits, and there painted his large picture 
of that royal martyr in glory, his head cloven with the hatchet 
which punished his rebellion^ against his father and his adherence 
to the orthodox doctrines of the church. In 1624, Philip IV. 
was at Seville, and struck with this painting, inquired the artist’s 
name; Herrera’s story was told, he was summoned by Philip to 
his presence, and the king said, that one possessed of such 
talents could not abuse them.” The painter returned home, more 
it would seem to his own satisfaction than that of his family, for 
his younger son not long after robbed him and fled to Rome, and 
his daughter entered a convent. The father died in 1656, at the 
age of 80. The picture to which Herrera owed his liberty now 
hangs on the staircase of the University in Seville, but unfortu- 
nately has been so much retouched as to convey no idea of its 
original effect. Another of his works in the church of St. Basilio 
is more striking. The fugitive son, or as he is commonly called, 
Herrera el mozo, did not profit so much by his residence at Rome 
as he might have done, had he pursued a severer course of study. 
He applied himself mostly to colour, a portion of the art not then 
in its very best state, and became remarkable for the excellence 
with which he painted fish, so much so as to be called II Spag- 
nuolo degli Pesci.” After his retiirn to Spain he became painter 
to the king. • There is a good deal of softness and affectation about 
his works, as, for example, the angels in his picture of St. Fran- 
cis, in the cathedral of Seville ; but that of the Doctors of the 
Church adoring the Sacrament, which is in the hall of the ** Her- 
mandad del Santisimo,” in the court of Orange-trees, has a breadth 
of light and shadow' which makes it far more effective. Both 
these paintings w'cre engraved by Matias Arteaga. The artist 
seems to have had a law-suit with the brotherhood respecting the 
latter of these two works, for the original entry is still on their 
books of the payment of 7000 reals, despues del pleyto.” 

We shalh postf)one the mention of several inferior artists, and 
proceed at once to notice the greatest painter, (perhaps without 
exefepting even Murillo,) of all whom Seville produced, or the 
schools of Spain can boast. Diego Velasquez de Sylva was 
born ill the year 1599> of parents w'hose family came originally from 
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Portugal ; the inclination of their son for drawing induced them 
to place him, as w'e have seen, under the care of Herrera el 
viejo, but that artist’s roughness of temper soon drove his pupil 
to the school of Pacheco. There he proiSted more by the sug- 
gestions of his own good sense, than the instructions of his 
master : by accustoming himself constantly to sketch every ex- 
pression and attitude of a young countryman whom he paid as 
a model, he, probably, laid the foundation of that admirable 
truth and feeling of character which distinguishes his portraits. 
The power of handling the pencil apd the practice of colour he 
improved by painting fruit, iish, and still life, from the objects 
themselves. The next range of subjects M'hich occupied him 
was more in the way of the Dutch school, such as scenes of 
low life and figures of a familiar character, and then it was that 
lie executed his celebrated Aguador de Sevilla.” The Nativity, 
now in the possession of the Conde de Aguila, belongs to this 
period : in it the bend of the Virgin’s hand and arm is rather 
stiff and angular, but the extremities themselves of all the 
figures are wonderfully painted, as is also the old wpman looking 
ov(;r at the child. The cast of the countenances w'ould lead us 
to suspect that he had taken gipsies^ for his models. Senor 
Bravo and Mr. Williams likewise possess early works of Velas- 
quez, but, probably, both rather later than the one we have just 
mentioned. That belonging to the latter gentleman is a very 
splendid picture. After five years spent by Velasquez in the" 
school of Pacheco, that master bestowed on him his daughter’s 
hand, and he continued to study diligently the works of the Italian 
or Flemish artists to which he had access, and imitated those of 
Luis I’ristan. In 10)22 he made a journey to Madrid, and from 
ibis time the whole life of our painter forms a strong and pleas- 
ing contrast w ith the common instances of talents struggling with 
overly and neglect. For in the following year the Count-Duke 
of Olivares, then in the plenitude of his favour, summoned him 
bac k to Madrid, and bestowed on him a pension, with the title of 
painter to the king. It was in the same spring that our Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham arrived at the court on 
ihe mad project of wooing and winning the Infanta. The Prince 
appears to have struck the Spaniards by nothing so much as by 
his knowledge of art, and his zeal in amass'/ig* its productions. 
At that time pictures were the fashionable taste in. i Spain, and 
vei) many persons had devoted themselves to forming collections, 
but none more warmly than Philip IV. himself. Charles bought 
a great luimbci from the cabinets of the Conde de Villa Mediana 
and the sculptor Pompeo Leoni, and the courtiers and aspirants 
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to favour made him presents of valuable paintings among 
others^ an artist Don Geroninio Furcs y Muiiii. gave him 
eight, and Philip himself presented him with three magnifieent 
Titians. Two of these were packed up, but never carried oft, owing 
to the hurry of his departure: the third was that which was 
valued at 500/., and sgld for (JOO/. at the sale of the king’s effects 
by the Commonwealth, under the name of the Venus del Par- 
do.^^ — ( fVa/jfo/c’s Anecdotes, v. 4. p. 202.) This is said to have 
been the first instance of a large exportation of w orks of art from 
Spain; the number afterwards carried out was very great, especially 
in the time of Philip V, CTiiarles was not content with what he 
had thus secured, but commissioned one Miguel de la Cruz, as 
the Spanish writers call him, or Cross, as he is named by Wal- 
pole, to ccTpy all the Titians in Spain. Whether this young man, 
whose talents are highly spoken of, was an Englishman or a 
Spaniard, does not seem perfectly clear. Our unfortunate king 
little thought all this time how much of his own cabinet was des- 
tined afterw'ards to decorate the palaces of Madrid, Velasijuez 
began a portrait of Charles, but unhap()ily the hasty conclusion 
of his visit Hindered our having the satisfaction of seeing how 
that great master would have treated a subject that so often 
employed the pencil of Vandyke. 

Another task on which Velasquez W'as engaged shortly after- 
wards, w^as a painting in honour of Philip the Third’s piety, as 
.shown in the most remorseless and impolitic of all the acts even 
of Spanish bigotry — the expulsion of the Moriscoes. The man- 
ner in which he executed this work procured our painter the 
charge of usher of the chamber, with a salary, and he then be- 
came permanently attached to the court. Soon afterwards 
Rubens arrived at Madrid, and the personal acquaintance of two 
such kindreci minds must have been in the highest degree grati- 
fying to both. Few men can have been so well qualified mutually 
to judge of each other’s merits as the Flemish and the Spanish 

• The returns to be made to all the private individuals who thus gratified the 
prince’s favourite passion, may in part account for tin* ** enormous expense incurred in 
presents.^ Mr. Mead, in a letter to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated 

** it is said there be jewels gone from the Tower to Spain of 600,000/. worth.” — 
Liters, 1st scries, vol/3, p. 1 jl. And Buckingham, with his usual impudence, urges 
James to send them inihis postscripts to the prince’s letters of the 22d and ii/)lh of 
April— in the latter he*even says, “ but if you doc not send your babie jewels 
enough, I’le st^pe all dtlier presents. Therefore ^ouke to it.” (ib., iii. pp. 145, I lik) 
However, if, as Mr. Mead (ib., p. 161,) evidently believed, tlie catalogue of present*, 
given at parting was correctly stated in that curious tract of The Joyfull return of 
the most illustrious Prince Cliarles, &c. London, 1623,” there w as enougli lavislied 
at that time to draw deeply on the Jewel office. Mr. Mead evidently suspects that part 
were as bribes to secui^ the prince’s liberty. 
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.iitisis, or so precluded by their respective situations fiom having 
tliMf judgiiK*nt warped by jealousy. Rubens’ conversation and 
his remarks on the pictures in the Escurial, awakened Don 
Diego’s ancient longing to visit the birth-place of modern art, 
and w'ith difficulty he obtained permission from the king to make 
a journey to Italy at the end of 1629. outfit and letters of 
icconimendatioii on the part of Philip and the Count-Duke 
showed their great esteem for him, and secured him the highest 
consideration. At Venice, where he lodged in the ambassador’s 
palace, he copied much, and especially two pictures of Tintoret. 

I Fence he proceeded through FerraAi, Bologna and Loretto, to 
Rome. Urban VIII. put into his hands the keys of the Loggie 
ol the Vatican, and Velasquez, notwithstanding a severe attack 
of the fever indigenous to the Campagna, continued in Rome a 
whole year. During this time, the only original productions of his 
pencil were his own portrait, the Forge of Vulcan, now at Madrid, 
and Joseph’s Tunic in the Escurial. Fine as these two last pictures 
are, they arc still to us not so characteristic of V^elasquez as what 
he executed in Spain. The feebleness of the figure of Apollo in 
the former of them savours of imitation, but the jealous rage of 
Vulcan is thoroughly Castilian. From Rome he proceeded to 
Naples, where he spent much lime with Ribera,* then at the 
height of his re})utation, and just made a member of the Academy 
of St. Luke. Velasquez leturned to Madrid in the beginning 
of and was, if possible, received into greater favour than, 

before his departure. During his absence, the king had suffered 
no one to paint him, and after he came back he w'as employed on 
the portrait of Don Baltasar Carlos, as well as on one of Philip, 
iiom which Tacca, of Florence, was partly to model his eques- 
trian statue. 

The disgrace of the Count-Duke in 1 643 does not seem to 
have diminished the esteem in which his protege was held by 
the king. None of Velasquez’s works display more of his 
characteristic energy and truth than his portrait of that minister. 
In the picture of Philip IV. with his gun and dogs, the dignified 
look of a prince is preserved in the air and manner, iiotw'ith- 
htanding the difference of the dress. Indeed no point is more 


• The reader may be surprised tliat we make no mention of Hibera in an accounf 
(it Spanish artisls, It is not because wc believe that he was born in %hc kingdom of 
Naples, (a tale set at rest by the register of Xativa, or St. Felipe, us quoted by 
Lunzi,) but because his early and lung continued residence in Italy, and the musters 
Irom whom he received instruction after llibalta, rather place him in the school of his 
adopted country, though he still preserved traces of the Spaniard in his works. Many 
of the finest of these are in Spain, but none that we have seen superior to the celebrated 
11et& at Naples. , 
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striking in the Spanish V anylykc than his power of giving that 
undcfinable look of a gentleman, which we iiiid kso strongly 
marked in the works of the riemish artist. Velasquez made a 
second visit to Italy in the year lG48, principally v\ith a view to 
purchasing w'orks of art^ as there was then an idea of establishing 
an academy at Madrid. He again spent soiiicnime at Venice, and 
having a second time Aiidied on the spot the school whicli ma\ 
be looked upon as the link between the art of more southern 
Italy and that of Flanders, proceeded through Parma and Florence 
to Rome. Thence, almost without stopping, he continued his 
journey to Naples, and afteH taking the steps necessary for ful- 
filling his commission, returned to Rome. He was admitted a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke, having astonished the 
artists ,ther^ by a w'onderful portrait of his slave Pareja, and in 
that city he left a lasting memorial of his genius in the extraor> 
dinary picture of Innocent X. now in the Doria palace. The 
king w^as impatient for his return, and he landed at Barcelona in 
June, 1651, but the project of an academy was not realized. 
Velasquez obtained the place of “ Aposentador Mayor,” and in 
the discharge, of his office, was despatched to Irun in March, 
1660 , with a view to prepare the royal apartments on the road and 
at the frontiers, after the conclusion of the peace of the Pyrenees. 
On the 7lh of June, Philip IV. gave away the Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, in the Isle of Pheasants, and thus, in spite of all j)ie- 
cautions, paved the way for the further misery of those dominions 
tvhich his own imbecile administration had mainly contributed to 
ruin. Don Diego immediately on his return to Madrid was 
taken ill, and before the end of the summer Spain had to mourn 
the loss of her greatest painter. 

We have purposely avoided interrupting the narrative of the life 
of Velasquc» by noticing many of his works, but he is so 
generally known only as a portrait painter, that we feel it necessary 
to dwell more particularly on a few of his pictures which repie- 
sent a different class of subjects, and are executed w ith, at least, 
equal excellence. Perhaps his chef-d’oeuvre is the Surrender of 
Breda to Spinola. The subject is beautifully conceived ; the 
Spanish general receives the keys from the governor, with the 
air and attitude of a man who feels esteem for a brave enemy, 
and is anxious to Soothe the wounded feelings of a vanquished 
soldier. All this is us w^ell expressed as it is imagined, and the 
composition^of tllte picture is admirable : the back-ground, seen 
between the two groups of Spaniards and Flemings, conveys at 
once the nature of the country and the horror of the recent 
struggle. The quiet repose of the famous Interior, which Luca 
Jordano surnamed the ** Theology of painting,” contrasts well 
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with the subject of the last picture, i One of her ladies is ofieriug 
a cup of MTdter to the Infanta Dona Margarita; on the right is 
another of her attendants and two dwarfs, one of whom has his 
foot on the back of a large sleepy looking dog ; on the left is 
Velasquez at his easel. Pierre Hoogc never painted an interior 
with a more magical eftect ; the open door yi the distance, w’ith the 
light it admits, clears up the whole, and completes the wonderful 
air and tone of the picture. There is a story that the king on 
seeing this w'ork, said there was one thing wanting, and taking 
the brush, painted on the breast of Velasquez the cross of Sant- 
iago. lie this as it may, it is certain that he received that order, 
though the defects in his pedigree rendered a dispensation from 
the Pope necessary. The “ Bebedores,” or drinkers, must 
astonish any person who has hitherto only known Vchsqufbz as a 
portrait painter. No Dutch master could have expressed the bac- 
chanalians’ respect to their mock monarch, or the spirit of drunken 
revelry, witii greater force or finer colour. But this great man 
still remains to be spoken of as a landscape painter: his sketches 
in the gallery at Madrid, and the back-ground of his picture of 
St. Anthony and St. Paul the Hermit, stamp hini as a first rate 
artist in this department also. We cannot undertake to institute 
a detailed comparison between Velasquez and other eminent 
portrait painters, but few can be put on the same line with liini, 
perhaps none but Titian and Vandyke. In his hand the pencil 
seems to have possessed a sort of free agency, and to have foir 
lowed instinctively the flow of line which best expressed the 
character of the original form. If the style of a painter be con- 
sidered as the medium through which he exhibits nature, in no 
other master is that medium so completely transparent, and free 
iVom all that distorts the object he wished to represent. There 
is nothing merely conventional ; his freedom of toucli is not touch 
without meaning; and whilst all vulgarity is avoided, every feature 
which marks individuality without marring beauty is clearly con- 
ceived and forcibly expressed. 

Pareja, whom we have mentioned as the slave of Velasquez, 
was himself a painter of some merit. It seems that this class of 
persons w'as at that time numerous in Spain, and we may recol- 
lect the eagerness with W'hich Sancho hopes to pocket the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of some of his future»subjects. Pareja 
was usually occupied in preparing the pallet qf his ^master, and 
he thus acquired a knowledge of painting, which w as considerably 
improved by his two visits to Italy. He painted a picture which 
he placed in the studio of Velasquez: the king one day desired 
him to turn it round, as he usually did all that ^vere standing with 
their faces to the w'all ; Pareja, on PJiilip asking whose work it 
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was, threw himself at his feel, and confessed that he had pursued 
the study unknown to V^elasquez ; upon which that prhice turned 
to Don Diego and said, that one who possessed such talents 
ought not to be a slave. However, gratitude for his freedom 
made Pareja continue in attendance on his former master, and 
after his death on his daughter, who had marrie'd Martinez Mazo, 
the most eminent of her father’s pupils, and an excellent landscape 
painter, as is sufficiently proved by his view of Saragossa. 

We ought just to mention Eugenio Cases, Antonio de Pereda, 
and Jusepe Leonardo, all of whom died a few years before Ve- 
lasquez, and have left at Madrid works which do them credit. 
Francisco Collantes painted a very extraordinary picture, in the 
Royal Gallery of that capital, of the vision of Ezekiel. The 
skeletons art; rc-fleshing themselves. Lo ! the sinews and the 
flesh came upon them, and the skin covered them above.” But 
the landscape in this work is the iinest part, both from its cha- 
racter, and the manner in which it is executed. Sebastian dc 
Llanos y Valdes belonged to the school at Seville, having been 
a pupil of Herrera el viejo, and died in that city in l660. The 
works of this master are so rare, that Cean Bermudez only names 
two in any public buildings; one of them, that from the college 
of Santo Tomas, we belieVe to be now hanging in the same room 
with the Angels and Abraham of Navarete, in the collection 
of Marshal Soult. If this is the case. Llanos y Valdes must 
have been a distinguished artist, for the picture we allude to is 
very striking. Jacinto Geronimo Espinosa and Esteban March 
were of the Valenciaii school, and from the very few specimens of 
their works w'hich we have seen, we should say that the former ex- 
celled in poiirtraying pain and terror, whilst the latter, though a 
good battle-ppinter, was in his heads rather exaggerated and man- 
nered. 

But we now turn to Francisco Zurbaraii, or as he has been 
called, the Spanish Caravaggio ; a name which is quite as great 
a compliment to the Italian painter as it is to the Spaniard. 
The town of Fuente de Cantos, in Estremadura, was his birth- 
place in 1508, and his parents sent him to Seville, that he might 
cultivate in the school of Roelas the taste for art w'hich he had 
already shown. There seem to be few incidents in the life of 
Zurbaran which present any interest, but his style and works are 
too remarks^le tQ be lightly passed over. The strength of his 
lights and shadows certainly favours *’the idea that he imitated 
such works of Caravaggio as he could meet with in Spain, (for 
there is no reason tosuppose that he ever visited Italy,) but in simple 
grandeur of style (^e is sometimes far superior to that master. At 
least we know of no pictur/; of the Italian artist at all equal to 
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Zurbaraii’s Santo Tomas. The groat character of his system of 
light and shade is its wonderful breadth and unity. The largi^ 
masses of shadow are broken as little as possible by reflected 
lights, and by applying these principles to the broad and angular 
folds of the monkish dress, he has secured a dignity in his dra- 
peries admirabl} suited to the Saints and Apostles whom he loved 
to paint. In this excellence he much more nearly resembled 
some of the earlier masters than his own contemporaries ; not that 
he imitated their works, but he saw with the same eyes and with 
a feeling of the grandeur which w^as to be found in the objects im- 
mediately around him. Whereas w% cannot help thinking, that 
ill very many cases the study of the antique has had a tendency 
to favour theadoptionof a sortof conventional form of drapery, and 
to deaden the artist’s sensibility with regard to the ‘liariAony of 
character in the figure, and the general impression to be pro- 
duced by the dress, for it is evident that the latter should be sub- 
sidiary to the former. Many of Zurbaran’s works are yet to be 
seen at Seville ; in the cathedral there is a retablo of a very large 
size, entirely painted by him ; the sacristy of the Carthusians con- 
tains three of his pictures. That which represents St. Bruno 
before the Pope is most remarkable, both for the admirable ex- 
pression of humility in the saint, and the extreme simplicity of the 
composition. TJiis latter quality is very conspicuous in the pic- 
ture we have already spoken of; that in the college of Santo 
Tomas, which if it be the chef-d’oeuvre of Zurbaran, is also uiif 
doubted ly one of the very finest pictures in the world. In the 
course of the late war it was brought to Paris, but has since been 
restored to its original place. St. Thomas Aquinas is repre- 
sented in the clouds between the four doctors of the Latin church, 
and above in glory Christ with the Virgin, St. Paul and St. Do- 
minic. At the bottom of all kneels the Archbishop *t)iego Deza, 
ibiinder of the college, on one side, and on the other the Emperor 
Charles V., in his imperial crown and mantle. In this lower part 
a fine broad mass of shadow is relieved by a sunny back ground ; 
and above, nothing can be more perfect than the Doctors of the 
Church ; St. Jerome particularly, with his uplifted finger and 
look of deep meditation. Out of Spain, the Duke of Dalmatia 
possesses about twelve of Zurbaran’s pictures, and in the Munjeh 
gallery there is a fine one of St. John and the ^irgiii. 

Alonzo Cano was a native of Granada, bqrii in, 1601 ; his 
father worked in that city ^s a composer of " retablos.** By the 
advice of Juan de Castillo, (he parents of Cano transferred their 
residence to Seville, where their son studied sculpture under 
Montahes, and painting in the schools of Pacjieco and Castillo. 

Ccan, how'ever, remarks with justice,, that the simplicity of the 

• . 
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worksof Cano, and the beauty of his forms and draperies, prove that 
}ie profited by the collection of the antiques which the Duke of 
Alcala had brought from Naples and deposited in his ''Casa de 
Pilatos.” 

In speaking of this artist, we cannot avoid dwelling for a mo- 
ment on an anomalous jind highly interesting fact in the history of 
art, the existence of a large and excellent school of coloured 
sculpture in S'pain. We are not aware that this phenomenon has 
ever been suflSciently noticed, or that any real parallel is to be found 
elsewhere, for the foava of the Greeks were essentially difl'eient 
in kind. Their object was nA; illusion, and they therefore wanted 
that repulsive element which coloured sculpture of the size of 
life almost necessarily possesses. This disposition to make better 
what ia already good, and add the supposed excellence of colour 
to that of form, seems analogous to the feeling that dictated the 
whimsical compositions of the Spanish poetry called " glosses,” 
in which an originally fine idea is diluted and overloaded with the 
poetical variations of some later author. It would almost seem 
probable at first sight that both w'ere the result of some pecu- 
liar tendency in the nation ; but such is not the case, for their 
origin was different. There can be little doubt that the anxiety 
of the priests and monks ' to act as strongly as possible on the 
minds of the lower orders led them to substitute illusion for the 
legitimate object of art. The tortured saint or mourning mother 
evidently harrowed up the feelings and excited the devotion of 
the vulgar w'ith more effect when the figure assumed the appear- 
ance of reality. All are capable of this false excitement; few 
comparatively of experiencing the chastened awe or subdued 
pathos inspired by real art. How^ever, in pursuance of this end, 
they fortunately employed men whose genius and education en- 
sured excellence even wdth mistaken views. No one can see 
the crucifix of Montanes, in the Carthusian convent at Seville, 
without owning that in conception and execution it is a first- 
rate work. The Saviour, not yet dead, is turning his head as if 
to address his mother; and though, perhaps, it is therefore defi- 
cient in the unity necessary for sculpture, the expression is touch- 
ing in the extreme. His St. Jerome at Santiponce is equally 
wonderful, and npt the worse for being coloured too dark to re- 
semble flesh; thU, w'e believe, was not the original tint. In all 
his contracts, Moptanes w’as careful in specifying that his works 
were to be painted under his own direction. His pupil, Roldan, 
sculptured, among other things, an altar-piece of the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, in the hospital of the Caridad. The back ground 
is in bas-relief, tlm principal figures detached : it is composed like 
a picture, coloured like a picture, and is, in fact, a picture carved 
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in mod. Cano’s Virgins in sculpture, like those in his paintings, 
have an expression of pensive melancholy, and are to us far more 
pleasing vvhen small, like the beautiful one on the facistol” 
or reading desk of the choir of Granada, than when of the size of 
lif(*. His head of St. Paul in the same cathedral, though mar- 
\ellously executed, cannot please, for in its glass case it only looks 
on tliat account more like an anatomical preparation. In fact, 
when the representation comes so near the reality in form and 
colour, it immediately suggests the one thing wanting — life — and 
produces the effect of a beautiful corpse. 

But we return to the life of i^ur artist: having wounded 
Sebastian de Llanos y Valdes in a duel, he was obliged to seek 
the protection of Velasquez, whose interest at court protected 
Cano from the consequences of this affair. He w^as however, (if 
any credit be due to the story,) more seriously affected by a 
charge of the murder of his wife. It is said that he underwent 
the torture without confessing, and thus escaped ; but although 
Cean made every effort to discover the original process, he was 
unsuccessful, and the story with all its improbable circumstances 
rests on the very doubtful testimony of Palomino. * Between the 
years 1639 and iGoO, Cano resided a good deal in Madrid, and 
was a candidate for an employment in* the cathedral of Toledo. 
In 16.51, Philip IV. appointed him to a stall in the cathedral of 
Granada, on condition that he took orders within the year. This 
condition the painter did not comply with, and although the time^ 
was twice prolonged, he had not taken the necessary step at the 
expiration of the last period with which he was indulged. The 
chapter then ejected him from his preferment, but having 
afterwards been ordained sub-deacon to the title of a chaplaincy, 
by the bishop of Salamanca, he was, in l658, at the king’s 
command, restored to his stall with all the arrears, ahd continued 
a member of the chapter till his death, which took place in 1667. 
His character was singular and his temper hasty: when the 
auditor of Granada did not appear to value sufficiently a St. 
Antony which Cano had executed by his orders, the artist 
destroyed it before his face. The choir of the cathedral of 
Malaga he left unfinished for the same reason. On his death- 
bed he is said to have put aside a crucifix offered him by the 
priest, because it was badly executed, and thus (o have shown Ihe 
ruling passion for art strong even in his last ^moments. Cano’s 
merits as a painter are very great; his most beautiful works 
perhaps are his pictures of the Virgin and Child, and in the best 
of those the form of the face, the tenderness of feeling, and the 
exquisite drawing of the extremities, are alike remarkable. Mr. 
Williams of Seville possesses almost the most charming painting 
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we know of this master. Hhe subject is the Angel and Tobit, in 
which it is hard to say whether the tone and transparent colour of 
the landscape, or the drawing of the boy and his heavenly guide, 
are most to be admired. 

If we professed to be writing a complete history of Spanish 
painting, and it were i^ossible to compress such an account into 
the compass of an article, it would be inexcusable to omit the 
soldier and blttle-painter, Juan de Toledo, or Juan Antonio dc 
Escalante, a tolerably successful imitator of the Venetian school. 
But as it is, we shall pass at once to the life of that artist, whose 
name is so widely known as^o be in foreign countries almost the 
sole representative of the Spanish school, and who entirely 
overleapt the narrow limits of that local celebrity attained by his 
brethren. The notion that Bautolome Esteban Muru.lo was 
a native of Pilas arose probably from the fact that his wife came 
from that town, and from his having possessed a small property 
there. However, it is clear that he was baptized at Seville in the 
parish of Sta. Maria Magdalena on the 1st of January, 1638. 
Like other great painters, he showed the tendency of his genius 
during his boyhood, and his parents placed him in the school of 
his kinsman, Juan de Castillo. After this master had removed to 
Cadiz, Murillo continued to paint whatever was required by tlu 
dealers of Seville, and when Cean Bermudez wrote, there w'erc 
three of his pictures of this period still w^ell known in his native city. 
•The earliest perhaps is that which then was in the cloister of tlu' 
convent of la Regina,” but which is now to be found in the 
collection of the Prebendary Pereira. Jt represents the Virgin 
and St, Francis with several monks : to our eyes, this picture is 
flat, and presents little or no promise of the artist’s future excel- 
lence. The next, which may be referred to very nearly the same 
time, is a V^irgin, monk, and angels, in a chapel of the college of 
Santo Tomas. In the angels* heads Murillo has evidently imitated 
Roelas, and there are about some of them glimpses of his later 
style. The face of the Virgin is very beautiful, and her drapery, 
though rather angular in its folds, well painted. The picture is 
signed Bar®*"** Murillo,” and the capital M is of a peculiar 
form, the right hand line bein^ prolonged into a sort of loop. 
A/iother painting«in the possession of Mr. Williams has the same 
peculiarity. WkaJ has become of the third of the early Murillos 
mentioned tby C«an, w'hether it was consumed by the fire in the 
cloister of St. Francisco, or carried oflf by the French, we have not 
discovered. The same convent still possesses in the sacristy a 
whole-length portrait of Archbishop Urbina, of nearly as early a 
date. It is executed in a dry style, but the head has considerable 
merit ; two more picture^i, painted probably about the same tim(‘, 
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arc to be seen in a very bad state in; a dark comer of the clois- 
ter of St. Juan de Dios. 

Murillo evidently saw the defects of his first master, and aspired 
to something better ; the great works of Zurbaran and Roelas 
were before his eyes, and the fact that he imitated them both is 
clear, as for instance in the very beautiful picture of Christ 
between the Virgin and St. Joseph, in the^ands of Mr. Williams. 
Jliis gentleman has also, besides several first-rate^ specimens of 
the artist’s best manner, five landscapes, a St. Diego bearing 
the cross, and a St. Francis on his knees, ail executed in his 
curly style. In this last named pic'^ure, the back ground closely 
resembles the tone of that in many of his more mature productions, 
and the same remark will apply to a St. Francis of the Prebendary 
Pereira. Another very fine picture of the same subject, but of 
a later date, is in the possession of the Canon Maestre. We 
have ventured to try our readers’ patience by the foregoing list, 
because nothing is more interesting with regard to Murillo than 
a comparison of his very early with his more perfect works, and 
we are not aware thatauy traveller mentions where the specimens 
of the former are to be found. When our painter was almost 
twenty four years of age, Pedro de Moya, who had been his 
fellow-student in the house of Castillo^ returned to Seville. He 
was a little older than Murillo, and had gone with the army to 
Flanders. There he had admired and studied the works of 
Vandyke, and went to London in search of him. He became x\ 
pupil of this master during the six last months of his life ; and that 
he succeeded in imitating his style, may be seen by a portrait in 
the Esterhazy palace at Vienna. The influence of this new light 
upon Murillo is to be considered in two ways. In the first place, 
it is clear that Moya’s return gave the impulse which drove him — 
not indeed as he intended to Flanders or Italy, but— to Madrid, 
and restored him to Seville as the rival of the fame of Velasquez. 
But there is a second question, how far the style of Moya, thus 
derived from that of Vandyke, contributed to form the mode of 
painting adopted by Murillo in his best works i Certain it is that 
there is considerable similarity between the touch and handling 
of Vandyke and Murillo, yet it is hard to suppose that this second- 
hand knowledge of the great Flemish artist a^ the early age ^ of 
twenty four should have had any great share . in modifying the 
style of the Spaniard. The first wish of our artist^was now to 
visit Italy or the Low Countries, but in order to gain funds for this 
journey he was compelled to paint a number of devotional 
subjects for the South American market, and with the produce of 
their sale proceeded to Madrid. There Velasquez obtained for 
him every facility he could desire, in copying the w’orks of the 
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great masters in the capital dr the Escurial. He spent two years 
thus profitably employed, and in J643 returned lo Seville, 
uncared for and unnoticed. But he did not long remain so, for in 
the following year his genius burst forth, and he astonished his 
fellow citizens by the works he executed for the convent of St. 
Francisco. These cloisters were burnt in 1810, but many of the 
Murillos which they dbntaiiied are yet to be seen in the great 
receptacle for* the best plunder of Spain, the salons of Marshal 
Soult. Such productions of his pencil brought wealth and 
honour to Murillo, and in 1648 he married a lady of Pilas, 
Doha Beatriz de Cabrera y <iotomayor. Whether it was matri- 
mony that softened his style and mellowed his colouring, we do 
not profess to decide, but it is at this time that he is said to have 
adopted thc^softcr and more fiowing manner in which he afterwards 
painted his best pictures. In 1658, he executed the St. Leander 
and St. Isidore now in the sacristy of the cathedral of Seville, and 
in the following year his St. Antony of Padua in the baptistery. 
The four half circles, formerly belonging to the church of Santa 
Maria la Blanca, date about ten years later : it seems uncertain 
what has become of the two smaller of these, but those of the 
Patrician’s dream, relating to the foundation of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, are, with the Santa Jsabel, the best specimens of Murillo’s 
finest time and warmest colour which Madrid can boast. The 
interval between 1670 and 1680 was the time in which he painted 
his most celebrated pictures : then it was that he executed those 
in the Hospital of the Caridad, whence came the Prodigal Son, 
the Abraham receiving the angels, the St. Peter and the Pool of 
Bethesda, now in the collection pf the Duke of Dalmatia, as well 
as the Santa Isabel at Madrid. Much how'ever still remains, us 
for instance the St. Juan de Dios, described by Mr. Inglis, which 
actually ha^ all the force of liembrandt or Caravaggio, the 
beautiful little St. John, and the celebrated work of Moses 
striking the rock. This latter painting affords the best evidence 
of how nobly Murillo could handle a large,subject : it is admirably 
composed, for whilst the fine dark mass of the rock and Moses 
standing beside it form a sort of focus, the groups to the right 
and left make up the whole, and by their details tell the story of 
previous suffering^ and miraculous relief, with the greatest truth and 
feSIing. The Capuchin convent outside the Puerta de Cordova, 
is a perfect storenotise of Murillo’s best works, and although wc 
have already dwelt too much on single pictures, w^e may add that 
in that of St. Felix Cantalicius receiving the infant Saviour from 
the arms of the Virgin, the artist has given one of his best spe- 
cimens of female grace and beauty, along . with devotional ex- 
pression on the phrt of the saint, and moat admirable colour. 
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Murillo went to Cadiz to .paint 4he great picture of the Es- 
pousals of» St. Catharine, in the cfiurch of the Capuchin Con- 
vent there^ and whilst at work fell from a scaffold ; he never 
recovered from the effects of this accident, and expired in April# 
Ui82, in the arms of his friend and pupil# Nunez de Villa- 
vicencio. 

Had Murillo ever visited Italy, it is v^ry doubtful to us if art 
would have benefited or his reputation been augmented. On the 
one hand, it must be owned that his works are often deficient in 
ideal beauty, or, to leave thejargon of art, a careful study of the fine 
forms of the antique had not taught him to select and adhere 
only to the very best models. In this view, then, a residence at 
Home might have been advantageous to 4iim ; but, on the other 
side, would not his simplicity and unaffected grace l^ave /un the 
risk of contamination, by the mannerism and mechanical dex- 
terity of those degenerate days ? What, we would ask, could 
such a man hope to gain from the luscious affectation or the con- 
ventional forms of Carlo Dolce, Pietro di Cortona, or Cignani ? 

One of the most wonderful points about Murillo’s execution 
is that feathery lightness of touch which distinguishes most of 
the productions of his best time. The brush seems to have 
swept over the canvass unrestrained, jmd to have left the flakes 
of colour hardly adhering to the ground. There results from 
this a peculiar richness and lightness, of which Murillo well 
knew* how to avail himself, by contrasting it with a harder and 
more substantial style of painting. Thus, in some of his pic- 
tures, the heavenly figures seem of a totally different texture 
fj 0111 the solid earthliness of the unglorified beings below*. As a 
colourist, he was equally marvelous ; the cold grey tone of his 
buck grounds gives immense value to the mellow* tints of the 
principal figures. Sir .loshua Reynolds has saidf that none 
hut great colourists can venture to paint fine white linef near 
flesh.” Few* artists hazarded this contrast oftener than Murillo, 
and none more successfully, w'hether we look at the general 
effect of the whole picture, or the manner in which the flesh and 
the linen are respectively executed. 

An enormous exportation of the works of this master, real and 
reputed, has taken place at different periods from Spain, but princi- 
pally in the reign of Philip V. The greater part of his large works 
w'ere devotional subjects, painted for churctes*and convents, and 
the proprietors of which, therefore, had in ordinary timH neither the 
wish nor the power to alienate them. Thus, it is not surprising ^ 
that he should be principally known to the rest of Europe by his 
beggar-boys, and his more familiar compositions. In Evelyn’s 
Journal, as early as April, 21, 1693| we find fiiat, at the sale of 
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Lord Melford’B effects at Whitehall, Lord Godolphin bought 
the picture of The Boys, by Morillio, the Spaniard,* for eighty 
guineas. Deare enough.” Many of those which then got into 
the market were no doubt works of his numerous pupils and 
imitators : pictures by him of these subjects are rare in Spain, 
but in the subordinate figures of some of his paintings, as, for 
instance, in the Santa Isabel, or Santo Tomas de Villanueva, in 
the Capuchine’ at Seville, there is sufficient evidence of his 
power of treating low life with that admirable character and 
thoroughly Spanish feeling which many of them possess. Before 
we take leave of this preat asaster, we ought to state, that his 
Authentic portrait, pamted by himself, as well as a very fine 
collection of his original drawings, are in the same cabinet to 
which it. has. been so often necessary for us to refer, namely, that 
of Mr. Williams of Seville. We might add, that this gentleman is 
one of the very Jew persons who possess an accurate knowledge of 
Murillo in every period. His three ablest pupils w'ere Tobar, 
Men£ses, and Nunez de Villavicencio, who copied their master so 
accurately as to deceive even very good judges. The first of these 
three was by no means contemptible as an original artist. M en6ses 
finished the Espousals of St. Catharine, as we have stated above, 
and there is a very good copy by him in a private house in 
Seville of a Murillo, which we believe to be in the possession 
of Mr. Baring. Villavicencio’s merits can never be doubted by 
those who have seen his excellent picture of Boys playing in 
the Street, in the gallery at Madrid. This painting closely 
resembles in style many similar compositions attributed to 
Murillo, and we have heard it confidently ascribed to that artist ; 
but as it is said to have been presented to Charles II. by Villa- 
vicencio himself, it can hardly be the work of any other master. 
Juan de Valdiss Leal lived at the same time, and aspired to be the 
rival of Murillo, but his loose sketchy manner, and the manifest 
inferiority that probably fostered his jealousy of his great contem- 
porary, would hardly tempt us to dw'ell on his works. Nor, 
indeed, shall we prolong our catalogue further, than just to 
mention Claudio Coello, immortalized by the beautiful picture 
of the Santa Forma, in the Escurial. The Santa Forma is a 
consecrated wafer^ said to retain miraculous marks of the ini- 
piobs fury of the jjeretics of Gorcum, in Holland, which was in 
1684, by the order 6f Charles II., removed from the reliquary, 
where it hah hitfierto lain, to the ahar of the sacristy. The 
king WUs anxious to commemorate so pious a mark of respect on 
his part lb this voucher for transubstantiation, and commissioned 
Francisico Rici (a |)ainter whose style closely resembled that of 
Valdes) to execute a picture of the ceremony. Rici, however, 
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died \vhen the work was only sketched, and it was then entrusted 
to his puptl Claudio Coello. In the original design, tfa^ point 
of sight was placed too high, and Coello, therefore, abftttdotied 
the composition of his master, and successfully followed his 
own taste. The place destined to receive the picture when 
finished was very high in proportion to» its width, and not Well 
adapted for an historical composition; again, almosjt all the figures 
were to be actual portraits of persons about the court, and in 
a kneeling posture. Notwithstanding these difficulties^ Coello 
has overcome the disagreeable uniformity of dress and position, 
as well as the awkwardness of th^ shap0> and produced a work 
admirable for the way in which it is^composed and for the 
execution. 

We have thus brought this slight sketch of the Histor^ oflSpanisb 
Painting up to the end of the 1 7th century, and of the reign of 
the last feeble monarch of the Austrian line, after whose death 
French ambition was destined to struggle to the crowm of Spain, 
and French taste threatened to obliterate the nationality of her 
literature and art. It remains to say something qf our author!^ 
ties : we have throughout followed the excellent work of Cean 
Bermudez ; Palomino’s gossipping folio stands in somewhat the 
same relation to this author in vt^hich Vasari does to Lanzi, but the 
inaccuracies of the Spanish writer are exceedingly gross and 
numerous. We need say less on this point, because the reader 
will have seen, in several instances, that he is at variance with 
the statements of Cean Bermudez, who, as much as possible, 
verified his facts by a reference to the archives and public docu- 
ments of the churches and conVbnts. His Dictionary contains an 
account of the sculptors and illuminators of his native country, 
as well as its painters. At the end are copious indexes, both chro- 
nological and geographical, so that the whole work is as convenient 
in its arrangement as it is interesting in its contents. The com- 
pendium of Qiiilliet draws all its matter from Cean Bermudez, and, 
besides being disfigured by gross dogmatism as to the separation of 
some of the schools, contains in the preface a most entertaining 
estimate of the merits of a good many Spanish masters, by a 
comparison of them with others better known. Who but a 
Frenchman, bigoted to the glory of France,* and the “ Siicle 
de Louis XIV.,” would have ventured to nanffe Lebrun as equi- 
valent to Velasquez, or dispem in their styles one of»tho8e ** rap- 
prochemens inouis, que Yon trouve dans tels et tels artistes qui, 
sans s’^tre jamais vus, sans s’&tre rien communiqu6, vivant d de 
grandes distances, produisaient d m^me terns des cllefs-d’oeuvrei 
qui paraissent sortir du m6me pinceau ou de Id mSme 6cole?” 
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Art. II. — 1. Sur la Mortaliti Proportionelle de quelques popn- 
lations, consideree comme memre de leur aisance et de leur civi- 
lisation. Par Sir Francis D’lvernois. Geneve, Imp. de la 
Biblioth^que Universelle. 1832. 8vo. 

2. Sur la Mortalite Proportionelle des populations Normandes^ 
consideree^ 8^c. Parle meuie. Geneve. 1833. 8vo. 

These interesting papers — which recently appeared in the Jii- 
bliothhque Universelle of Geneva — are composed from materials 
collected by Sir Francis D’lvernois for a great work on wdiicli 
he has been several years engaged, on European Statistics ; and 
the idea of their detached publication in that excellent periodical 
appears to have been suggested by a ridiculous blunder of Mo- 
reau d^'Joftn^s, concerning that fertile source of modern panic^ 
the supposed perils of Europe from its Slavonic populations. 
That a publicist of some respectability should, in the face of all 
principle, allow terror to persuade him, that Russia in less than 
fifty years will, within her present boundaries, number one hun- 
dred millions of inhabitants, is certainly a choice illustration as to 
how far an irritated fancy will derange the grave march of calcu- 
lation; and we apprehend that his further statement of the insig- 
nificance of the united pilogrcss of Great Britain and France, in 
comparison with the progress of the Barbarian empire, is not 
suited to blunt the edge of Adam Smith’s sarcasm concerning 
the pliability of political arithmetic, or to show that the mere 
figuring statistician has very notable pretensions to the name and 
honours of the statesman. 

Overturning the erections of M. de Jonn^s by a few easy ef- 
forts, M. D’lvernois fixes attention upon an element, without 
which the parade of population-lists can never conduct the inquirer 
either to the relative strength of an empire, or to the solution of 
the important problem of its comparative progress or decline. 
That element is the mean duration of life. For of w^iat are we 
informed by the mere numbers representing the populations of 
two states, and the rate of their annual increase? It is not pos- 
sible to infer, from the unaccompanied announcement, one cir- 
cumstance regarding either the moral or physical health of the two 
empires. Although the rate of increase in the one be compara- 
tively rapid, its rale of mortality may at the same time be suffici- 
ently appalling tq prevent its generations from passing greatly 
beyond the age of maturity; w’hile iif the other each individual 
may ruach upon the average a considerably advanced age, and 
thereby furnish a comparatively long life of usefulness to the 
State. Nor, vvithcyit marking the mean duration of life, in regard 
to the same population at different epochs, will it be possible to 
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discern whether the recorded mov^nent of that population be- 
tokens advance or virtual retrogression. 

Suppose” says M. D’lvernois, that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury Russia possessed only thirty millions of Russo-Greeks» and that 
slic has now thirty-three; if the newly arrived masses do not count 
among them a greater number of years than those reckoned by the thirty 
millions who preceded them, it will be evident that, notwithstanding the 
numerical increase, there has been no increase of human productive force; 
and the existing generation will have to waste itself in supporting a 
greater number of infants, without thence obtaining a greater number 
of adults.” ^ 

The point alluded to deserves more definite illustration. The 
useful or productive life commences with' the date when the indi- 
vidual becomes capable of providing his own subsistence a date 
which, for the sake of brevity, we shall term the age of maturity. 
The productive or useful period will evidently be the interval bc- 
iweeii this date and the average close of life; an interval which, 
if multiplied by the number of persons, will yield a product repre- 
senting the comparative gross physical strength or momentum of a 
society. The representations of a hypothetical table will perhaps 
filing out more clearly the results at which w^c aim: — 

Supposed mean* Useful or prn- 

Supposed age duration of life ductive interval 

of maturity. in three societies. iu each society. 

16 25 9 

35 19 

45 29 * 

Mark how rapidly the proportionate productive interval in- 
creases as the mean duration of life is prolonged ! A society 


* This illustration can no where be intimately applied ; but a general illustration 
i*> nut to be objected to because of minute inapplicabilities, provided no inferences are 
drawn by means of its inapplicable points. Scarcely arc there two countries where 
the age of maturity is the same. It varies with climate and usage, so that it is not a 
fixed element, as stated above. The hypothesis oft a mean life too, is taken upon the 
supposition of the surplus lives of those who go beyond it, compensating, and nothing 
mure, the deficit in those who sink before reaching it. But the years of a mature man 
arc more valuable than those years of a child, and hence the necessity of other cor- 
rections wliL'ii we desire to be minute. Independently of this, however, there are 
clearly two circumstances by which tlie comparative population of States must be 
judged if we would arrive at their comparative strengths: — » 

1. 7'he moral condition. This regulates in general the inewi duration of life, and 

when favourable gives as above an increased productive interval, or physical momen- 
tum. ^ • » 

2. The intellectual condition, or the wealth of the society. This informs us how great a 
quantity of that productive interval is employed in the production of necessaries and 
the sustenance of children. It is only the remainder which is disposable, or which con- 
stitutes the external power of the state. 

Barbarism can thus seldom contend with civilization; andtM.de Joiines may be 
pacified. , 
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lil^e the third in our table, Would clearly have a gross physical 
power equal to that of a society in the circumstances of the first, 
although the latter were possessed of upwards of treble its popu- 
lation. With equal populations, its productive labour would be 
more than three fold ; if its net disposable force were re- 

J uiiped — that fpree we mean which measures the strength of the 
the force usually employed in the produce or purchase of 
luxuries, it would clearly exceed the net disposable force of the 
first in a still greater proportion, — much more of the productive 
labour of the first society being expended on indispensable in- 
terior objects, and the supportiof its struggling and fainting masses, 
until they touch on the age of maturity. How barren then are 
those statistics which furnish no elements wherefrom to deduce 
the avesage duration of life ! Even that apparently final end and 
aim of drawing-room statistical exhibitions is quite unattainable 
without it ; for nothing certain can be gathered concerning the 
period of doubling among any people, from the unaccompanied 
table of the past increase of its numbers. A knowledge of the 
health of the people, or of the vital strength of the existing gene- 
ration, is indispensable to statistical prophecy; and this dementis 
not discoverable unless from the proportional mortality. The aver- 
age duration of life is also our most emphatic indication of the com- 
parative amounts of liumaii happiness. According to the slowness 
with which generations disappear, fewer are hewn down in infancy, 
and a greater sum of felicity is within reach of the several units 
m the mighty throng. It is not indeed to be alleged that even by 
propitious indications, our .element can express with certainty the 
presence of a lofty moral cultivation ; but it will infallibly inform 
us of favourable ground for cultivation — of localities signalized 
by the coinparative absence of physical misery, including therein 
all ills of divdtse origin which still administer to the castigation of 
our race. 

We have been led from the strict text of M. DTvernois’s obser- 
vations, by our desire to uniipld the great importance of an dement 
which appears comparatively seldom in the results of statistical 
inquiry ; but we return to him with pleasure, and take up his 
attractive illustrations in the full hope of showing that the “ dry ” 
records, may, if properly kept and carefully studied, produce 
mAter of coqteniDlation even to the romantic philanthropist. — 
M. DTvernois iTlifctrates the importance of attention to the 
average exfent oY life, by an accouat of the condition of two 
parishes in Switzerland, of our own county of Monmouth, and 
of the papulation of Normandy. We mean to bring the leading 
facts before our ^thoughtful readers ; and we only hope that our 
narrative and remarks may present something of the humane 
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and enlightened philosophy which m diffused over the pages of 
M. D’lvepois. * 

1. The records of Montreux^ a parish of the Swiss canton of 
Vaud^ are kept with the greatest care by its worthy dean, M. 
Hridel ; and it is precisely because its limited population of ii833 
capita enables its registers to be perfectly complete, that we regtrd 
it us an object of peculiar interest. Thdise registers inform us of 
every thing to be desired concerning the movements of this self- 
contained'’ population : and that the lesson may be made effective 
b^ contrast, M. D’lvernois writes on the same page the moveuieut 
ol the Russo-Greek population.* ^ 

Montri:ux. Rubso-Greek Population. 

Average of six years, 1826 to 1831. Average of 1629 an,d 1830. 

f^opulatioii 2833 33^00,000 

Proportion. {^portion. 

Births fi2-} 1 ill 45 J 1 in I7i 

Deaths 44^ 1 in G4-| 1 in 25^ 

Annual increase -/-g 

Mark the figures which announce the proportional mortality of' 
these contrasted populations ! In Russia, one twSnty-fifth disap- 
pears annually, while in Montreux the mortality is only one in sixty 
four! The Russian generations are thus removed much more than 
twice as rapidly as the population of simple and primitive Mon- 
treiix; and who would purchase the advantage — equivocal at best — 
of a triple number of births, when accompanied by this enormous 
mass of premature deaths ? lii Montreux, four fifths of those born 
reach the age of twenty, while in the equally authentic records of 
the Russian diocese of Nisiii Novgorod it appears that of 1000 
baptized, 66 1 perish before their fifteenth year! “Assuredly,” 
says M. D’lvcrnois, “ it is not in Montreux that the nuptial 
garments of mothers are destined to serve as shrouds for their 
tirst-born.” 

Ill investigating the causes of this very remarkable contrast, the 
hypothesis first occurs that it may arise in climate. Doubtless 
Montreux is one of the healthiest spots in Helvetia, and its climate 
nothing resembles that of inhospitable Muscovy ; but by taking 
another example, M. D’lvernois has shown that climate is not the 
resolving cause. The parish of Leysin is situated among ^the 


* The mean duration of life, it will, be noticed, is here given ol9ly by iAiplication. The 
proportional mortality represents directly how slowly or rapidly successive generations 
disappear, and therefore involves it. It is a pity that some good calculator does not 
publish a short account of the mode of these elementary computatioos, for the benefit of 
our register-keepers. It would be well too, if the methods of approximating to these 
elements in a crowded popululiuii, by means of the ductriie of probabilities, were 
fiimiliarly illustrated. ^ 
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higher Alps. It is near the summit of the habitable country, and 
the prevailing cold is so rigorous that its inhabitants can raise 
neither wheat, oats, rye, nor any bread corn except the barley of 
Siberia. Yet the statistics of Leysin present even more fa- 
vourable indications than the records of the worthy dean ol 
Montreux. In the middle of last century th^Tpastor Muret pub- 
lished an account of Ltjysin, from which this is au extract: — 

** At Leysin, Vhere the mean duration of life is 50 yeai s 7 months, and 
the probable life 6 1 years, young persons below 1 6 constitute only one- 
fourth of the population. In ten years there have been 83 baptisms, 45 
marriages, and 82 deaths. These data fix the following as the annual 
rate. 

Births^ 1 in 48^ Deaths^ I in 49 g 

^ Annual increase 

Period of doubling 2636 years." 

That Muret did not exaggerate the condition of things, is proved 
by the registers of the present pastor, M. Favre. The mean dura- 
tion of life in this little community, which still numbers only 447 
capita, has now ascended to 56 years 3 months, and the probable 
life to 64 years. The vital principle is thus still stronger in cold 
Leysin, than in hospitable and mild Montreux ; and the question 
recurs in all its force, whfit is the cause of the singular contrast 
betw'een these Swiss regions and the district of Nisni Nov- 
gorod ? 

• The cause must be sought for within the bosom of the Swiss 
population. As to riches, these good mountaineers have little to 
boast of, for their life is as Idborious as that of the other peasants of 
Helvetia. Dean Bridel attributes the feeble mortality in M ontreux 
partly to the regular and invaj^iable practice of vaccination, and 
partly to a healthy and abundant uourisli^ient. The dean’s ex- 
planation is correct in circumstances, but it does not touch the 
root or origin of the phenomenon. I’aken by tliemselves, it 
might seem that sound medical precautions, and abundant food, 
would accelerate the population’s rate of annual increase, whereas 
in both the Helvetic parishes this rate is trifling compared with 
that of deadly Russia. The apparent annual increase of the 
Russo-Greek population is that of Montreux and that of 
Leysin, while under the two lasUmentioned slow rates we 

meet with that hes^th and abundance which a priori might 
promise a |i;^pid j'ate, and the seemingly advantageous march 
of Russia is the most murderous in Europe! Now, the ad- 
vance of a population and its condition with regard to subsist- 
ence, are universally correlative. A state of comfort stands in 
relation to the rate of increase, either as cause or effect. If the 
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latc is rapid, that state of comfort is fn the relation of cause: but if 
the rate is slow, it is its eff'ect. The condition of ease, then, and 
tlie consequent health of the social body, is sustained at Montreux 
and Leysin simply by the comparative slowness and circumspection 
with which its successive races are brought upon the scene of the 
world. The liapp^ircumstances of each generation of moun- 
taineers are handed down to the next, if udt improved, at least iin- 
impaired ; whilst in the heedless course of Russia, hordes of in- 
fants succeed to misery, and are rapidly swept away. The secret 
of so singular an elevation is thus found in Swiss forethought,^ 
and it starts up as a question of consummate interest, what pro- 
duced or fosters this forethought, — what circumstances, physical 
or moral, have stamped a community of illiterate peasants with 
so marked and honourable a distinction ? The solution i^eyond 
the endeavours of the statistician ; he may, indeed, exhibit it as 
u subject of meditation to the lawgiver and philosophic historian, 
but his own task is complete when he has traced the phenomenon 
to its proximate cause, and shown how essential is moral well- 
being to the physical health of a people. 

II. In our own county of Monmouth, there is another remark- 
able illustration of this truth of first importance, in economical 
science. It appeared by the census pf 1821, that the rate of 
births or baptisms was one in forty-seven, and the rate of burials 
so low as one in seventy. And by the census of 1831, although 
the births had sunk to one in fifty-nine, the rate of deaths had 
receded to one in eighty-three ! This latter rate of mortality, 
slow almost beyond example, does not appear to have been 
upheld but at the expense of a more than proportionate sacrifice 
in the number of births ; and we can imagine few inquiries 
more interesting to the humane ^philosopher than that of the 
general cause of the low rate of births which is found in Mon- 
mouthshire, and also of the special causes which, during these ten 
years, permitted the declension of that rate from a forty-seventh 
to a fil'ty-ninth ? As a matter of course, the mean duration of life 
is extended, and necessarily extending. A very great proportion 
of the inhabitants traverse slowly the first three ages of existence, 
to present themselves six, seven, and even eight times in the roll of 
the decennial census ; and a Monmouthshire generation is strong 
and hale after it has witnessed the sun go down on three of ^he 
ephemeral generations of Russia. Here, tod, is no distinction 


* The virtue of continence, the immediate result of systematic forethought, is re- 
markably influential in these districts of Switzerland. The explanation of clitiiute will 
not avail, as the district of Europe disgraced by the heaviest proportion of illegitimate 
birtlis happens to be— Iceland. ^ 
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of riches, but a harder and Still more laborious life than amongst 
the mountains of Switzerland. * 

111. But we hasten to our author’s account of the remarkable 
populations of ancient Normandy. The following is his table of 
the condition of that province, compared with the general condi- 
tion of France. 

Normandy, in 183f. France, in 1830. 

Population. . . i . . . . 2,645,978. 


Proportiun. Proportion. 

Births 65,084 40^. 32^V 

Deaths ..60,307 4'3.-j^. 39-]^^. 


Excess of B. overD. 4,777 

Annual increase . . 

fresumed period of doubling, 398 years 117 years. 

It is quite clear, from this table, that Normandy is in a much 
better physical condition than the average of France; and, as 
before, this advance is purchased by a far slower rate of increase. 
Excepting the small commune of Leysin, the population of Nor- 
mandy is the most stationary which has yet appeared. It is 
curious to know what changes its condition underwent in this 
respect in consequence of the violent depopulation accom- 
panying the revolutionary*wars. M. d’lvernois adds the following 
table, for the accuracy of which he subsequently vouches : 

Average of 
live years. 

• 1801. 1805. 1811. 1819. 1822. 1826—1830. 

Births ..,.63,576 62,606 67,106 69,631 68,276 65,105 

Deaths ....51,595 50,095 52,566 59,653 58,325 60,307 


The intelligent reader will not fail to observe in these varying 
numbers the natural but unconscious efforts of the province 
to replace itself in the condition from which the ravages of 
war withdrew it; and he will descry also the strong proba> 
bility that the law which at present governs its progress is the 
same which has for ages controlled the reproduction of its ge- 
nerations. Let us follow M. D’lvernois through the statistics 
of two of the departments of this province. 

Orne.— P opulation in 1831, 441 ,881. Manciie.— Population in 1831, 591,284. 

Proportion, Pioportion. 

Birjhs 1),8.58 44ft 13,989 42ft. 

Deaths ^8,426 52ft 13,451 43ft. 

Excess of B. over D. .• 1,432 ^ 538 

Annual increase ftj ^ 

Presumed period of doubling, 217 years. 7t)3 years. 

The slowness of the progress of population in La Maiiche is 
nearly W'ithout a j3arallel ; and M. Charles Dupin^ partaking of 
the general prejudice, appears to have thought of it with a blusL 
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Had M. Dupiii reflected^ he would have seen that the quea* 
tion never is as to the mere rate *of increase, but us to the 
health and happiness of the people ; and in this respect Nor- 
mandy is the honour of France. She can furnish the highest pro*' 
portion of force to the State, without oppressing the springs of her 
industry ; and the statements of M. D’lvernois prove that the rate 
ol' taxation borne by her healthy and prosperous peasantry is also 
the maximum of the kingdom. The inhabitants of Orne alone 
pay more, by an annual million of francs, than by the pro rata of 
the other departments, should fall to their lot. And where is the 
miracle? They are saved the unpiipductive and ever-recurring 
expense of that continual flooding of infants who never arrive at 
manhood. They are saved from the ruinous fecundity which 
prematurely multiplies the tombs ; and the minimum^oijp^i or 
wasted strength, is the principle on which their generations are 
renewed.* 

The life and vigour of flourishing Normandy are thus insepa- 
rably connected with the ultimate fact of our previous researches. 
The people are proverbially “ slow and circumspect.’^ They 
calculate on the consequences of a family. Mar<riage is there 
entered into later, and is less prolific, than in the average of France, 
just because the primitive peasants shrink from the responsibility of 
bringing children into indigence, and subjecting them to the vices 
it ensures. The operation of this principle has its origin in remote 
antiquity; and hence Normandy has always been remarked as a 
substantial, if not a wealthy province. The principle is consoli- 
dated into proverbs and embodied in customs; which at once 
demonstrates its antiquity of origin, and the power of its control. 
It is an adage with the Norman rustics, that to merit a husband, 
a young woman must have a goodly stock of bride’s clothes of 
her own manufacture. The more elaborately these garments are 
prepared and the more costly they are, the fitter is the possessor 
deemed to be mother of an industrious family. The manufacture 
is often a prolonged work ; and it is not rare for the girls to ply at 
the wheel, encouraging themselves by the maxim, il jfautjiler son 
mari. But although we detect these emphatic intimations, the 

* M. d'lvernois contra&ts with Orne the condition and statistics of Finisterre; bul 
the most astounding contrast is in Mexico. The following tabje is furnished hy dc 
Humboldt. ^ 

GuANAxuATo.^Fopulation, 382, 8S9. 


ProportAon. « 

Births ?.23,809 1 in 16. 

Deaths 19,431 1 in 19. 7-lOths. 


Fancy the destruction of a generation in nineteen years ! Need another word be said 
regarding the state of the country ? And yet the births amongst the miserable people of 
Guanaxuato would be cited hy our anti-Malthusians, our multiply and repleniih'* 
speculators, in support of the accuracy of their dreams ! 
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practical question is not bbgun to be resolved. How was this 
beautiful prudence infused into the Norman mind ^ • How has it 
attained an energy to bear it through the shock of ages ? — by 
what beneficent circumstances is it still guarded? Resolve this 
for us, O philosopher ! — teach us to implant it amid the reckless- 
ness and destructive passions of the Irish peasant — et tu nobh 
eris magnm Apollo ! * 

In closing our notice of the leading facts by which M. D’lver- 
nois inculcates the necessity of attaching to population lists either 
the mean duration of life, or its index — the proportional mor- 
tality, we venture to subjoin a few supplementary remarks. In 
contemplating a society under points of view like the fore- 
going, there are two circumstances, or characters, as to which 
we dqgidqfate materials for inference. The full health of a 
society is only attained by the joint cultivation of the intelleclual 
and moral powers. It is readily granted to M. D’lvernois 
that the condition of moral cultivation may be inferred, in 
general, from the state of his favourite element. K propitious 
state of this element in old or tolerably peopled countries can only 
be referred to self-restraint — to that prudential regard towards 
the future, which is the nucleus of all the virtues. But on the 
other hand, the advance qf a society, or the rapid creation of new 
wealth, is the equally sure indication of an active and acute 
public intellect ; and a stationary condition (excepting, perhaps, 
in districts like Leysin, where nature may bar creation,) is not 
'consistent with this activity. The moral cultivation may easily 
exist without the intellectual cultivation, and vice versa, Nor- 
mandy we take to be an illustration of the former state, for it is 
not possible that a country of its nature should not afford the 
means of upholding a higher ratio of births, W'ithout affecting the 
ratio of deaths, if the people were intellectually energetic. If, for 
instance, the births in more active districts of Rrance could possi- 
bly be reduced to the Norman ratio, wc doubt not that these 
districts would mark a rate of decease far more favourable, and 
therefore a more rapid general advance. In Normandy the in- 
tellectual power is deficient, as much as is the moral pow'er in 
tliose other districts. Give them a moral pow'er equal to Nor- 
mandy and how^ great and sure might be their yearly contribution 
to the sum of hu^an hap|)iness! But may it not be the very lack 
of intellectual activity which invites the remarkable development 
of moral activity *in the one case, and the presence of it which 
depresses moral activity in the other? The moral power operates 
with least obstruction during the rest of the mind. This rest 
existing, a rural life tends powerfully to aid its development ; 
but a rural life dilturbedby political or other agitation is not more 
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favourable to it than a town life. In cities or busy districts the 
mind is never at rest. Intellectual excitement is inevitable, for it 
is the consequence of rapidly varying external circumstances ; and 
during excitement the passions seldom fail to rise into authority, 
lienee great hazard of damage to moral restraint; the very 
whirl of the mind is unfavourable to prudence, and repeated 
transgressions give the law and form the’ character. Are then 
these two states of being in reality incompatible^ Is it not 
)>()ssib1e to combine energy with safety, and health with rapid 
growth ? There is not — there cannot be a real incongruity in 
the mind itself; its powders, w'hether intellectual or moral, are not 
only naturally harmonious, but incapable of being perfected or 
fully developed in a state of isolation; and the fact of our 
hesitating about a reply to questions like the foregoinj^, only 
convicts us of ignorance as to the means of education. If, 
indeed, we knew how insignificant is the influence which all 
our vaunted positive institutions have yet exercised against the 
tyranny of circumstance, our vanity might perhaps be hum- 
bled ; but there would then be hope that the understanding 
of the problem might lead to a rational aim after Us solution, — 
that th(y mutual criminations of agriculturists and manufacturers, 
would give place to an endeavour in the one case to rouse the soul 
from intellectual sleep without endangering its moral stability, 
and, in the other, to reduce under a peaceful guidance that 
valuable energy which in the mean time frets and vainly wastes 
itself, — lashing with vehemence and ever restless impotence against' 
the grate of its dungeon ! 

It would give us much pleasure if we could add to the force 
of M. D’lvernois’ reclamation in regard to the neglect or misuse 
of Statistics, Sedulously collected and scientifically arranged, 
these numerical characteristics are the test of theory and a 
valuable guide to the statesman ; but in our own country there 
has yet been scarcely an attempt at arrangement. Our parish 
registers are, for the most part, under the control of persons 
who are wholly ignorant of their use; and we believe that almost 
the only end they serve is the furnishing a few individuals with 
certificates of a baptism or a marriage ! Light, indeed, may 
break in upon these functionaries ; but we anticipate little im- 
provement until the civil authority shall relieve* the ecclesiastical 
of the charge. The fit persons to record the Aatistics are local 
commissioners of justice, whom we expect to see in u short time 
in every district of Great Britain, as part of the machinery of the 
Local Courts. The establishment of a statistical department, 
however incomplete, in one of our public offices, — to vi'hich we 
are already indebted for some valuable and impt^rtant tables ; the 
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formation, even while we yrite, of a Statistical Society in the 
metropolis, with the object of collecting and classifying all facts 
illustrative of the present condition and prospects of society and 
the recent introduction of a legislative measure for establishing a 
complete general registry of births, marriages, and deaths, through- 
out the empire, are circumstances of happy augury, and give pro- 
mise that the reproach which has hitherto attached to our almost 
systematic in&ttention to such matters wdll soon be wiped away. 
This is a subject to which we propose to return before long. 


Art. \^\.^Memoires et Correspondance de Duplessis-Mornay, 
pour servir d fHistoire de la Reformation, et des Guerres 
Civites et Religienses en France, sous les rignes de Charles IX., 
dellenri III., de Henri IV,, et dehonis Xlll., depuis Can 157 1 
jusqiCen 1623, Edition complete, publiee sur les manuscrits 
originaux, et precedee des Memoires de Madame de Mornay 
sur la vie de son mari, ecrits par elle-meme pour C instruction de 
sonjils, Tom. I. — XIL* 8vo. Paris. 1824 — 1834. 

With the exception of the Revolution, the period of Henry the 
Fourth is beyond a doubt the most interesting and important in 
the French annals. No history presents a finer subject for study 
•and contemplation than that of the means by which, in the face 
of obstacles to ordinary minds insurmountable, that gallant prince 
succeeded in firmly seating himself on the throne of his ancestors, 
from which both the temporal and spiritual powers of the king- 
dom, and the great majority of his own subjects seemed united 
to exclude Igm. To see the dexterity with which one command- 
ing mind can attach others to its interests, — the influence by 
which elements the most discordant can be brought into one solid 
harmonious mass, must strike even the most unreflecting observer. 
Henry of Navarre was indeed such a mind. In sentiment and in 
action he was the most chivalrous of princes ; unrivalled in bravery , 
he infused a kindred spirit into his followers ; generous, magna- 
nimous, and indulgent in his nature, in each follower he found a 
steadfast and attached friend ; prompt in the execution of designs 
which he had for^d in conjunction with his advisers — some of 
the wisest of their age— he either surprised his enemies by his 
unceasing activity, or rendered their best plans abortive before 
they could be put into execution. 


• Three more volu«ies, which have been long promised and ought to complete the 
collection, are announced speedily to appear. 
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But if the extraordinary success of Henry derived much of its 
s'pleTidoiir fi\)m his personal qualities, he was also indebted for a 
<rrent portion of it to the co-operation of his friends, many of 
whom could serve him as well with the pen as with the sword. 
Amoncj these were two, whose fame will be commensurate with 
tliiit of their great master, and whose meijiory will ever be held 
dear by the wise and good of their country. Sully and Duplcssis- 
M ornay w^rc the men to whose councils, more than* to any other 
human cause, was Henry indebted for his throne, his glory, and — 
what is of more inestimable value — for the proud distinction of 
being reverenced as one of the best ^f French kings. 

But though both these great men contributed in an equal degree 
lo the triumphs of their master, their fate was very different. While 
Sully almost daily succeeded to new honours and richc^^^d en- 
joyed the royal favour Unimpaired till the death of the bestower, 
M ornay had little rew^ard for his services beyond the approbation 
of his own conscience, and the esteem and unbounded confidence 
of his co-rcligionists. Nor has fame done equal justice to both. 
While the first is lauded as one of the ablest ministers the world 
has ever seen, religious prejudice has injured the ifiemory of the 
latter by either suppressing or distorting the facts which would 
add most to its lustre; and — what isr more pertinent to our 
present subject — while the former is knowm to every one in this 
c ountry from the voice of history, and from the translation of his 
interesting memoirs — of the latter, the generality of English readers . 
of the present day know little more than that he was a Hiigonol, 
and the confidential adviser of Henry. 

In the following pages wc purpose to rescue the memory of 
Mornay from the state of comparative oblivion in W'hich it has so 
long remained, and to vindicate his claim both to his country’s 
gratitude, and to the esteem of all posterity. And Ibis w^e shall 
do by adverting as well to the more striking passages of his private 
life, as to the public transactions in which he was concerned. As 
may be easily supposed, it is not our intention to enter into the 
history of France during the period in which he lived. The 
events of that period arc sufficiently knowm from the multitude of 
works specially devoted to it, lo the number of which lime is 
daily making fresh additions. We shall enter into it no fartl\^r 
than as it is connected with the subject of omnipresent notice. 

To the prosecution of this task W'e have been. led the pub- 
lication of the voluminous cdllection before us. It is preceded by 
the hitherto unpublished memoirs of Mornay by his wife, up to 
1 f)OG, the period of her death ; the remaining volumes consist of 
original letters written by or to Mornay, andtof state papers 
chiefly drawn up by him, professing to be a complete edition of 
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the political acts and correspondence of that great man. Hitherto 
meagre portions only of both had appeared; one shortly after 
his death, and another, together with a life of Mornay, long after- 
wards: from which time to the present no attempt has been made 
either to re*publish or to augment them. The materials for tin; 
present publication, beyond what had been already printed, are in 
a great degree derived \'rom the family repositories of the Marquis 
de Mornay, iiis descendant, and other private sources. Tlie 
twelve volumes already published only come down to l6l4. 
within nine years of his decease. We fear that within the com- 
pass of the three additional volumes so long announced, (and to 
which the series was to be limited,) it will be impossible for the 
editors to fulfil the engagements of their prospectus. Of 9000 
original, Q^pers there promised, we have as yet only one-fourth ; 
and we still want Mornay ’s MS. notes on De Thouy from his inter- 
leaved copy of that historian, believed to be lost, us well us his 
own Diary from 1610 to within a few days of his death; docu- 
ments of such high importance as to render their non-appeuranct; 
a matter of infinite regret, and for which ample space might havt' 
been found by a more judicious exercise of editorial discretion. 
In no other view do we regard the abandonment of the original 
design as a misfortune; ^he collection is already by far too volu- 
minous to offer any attraction to the general reader. To the 
historian it certainly presents one of the richest mines which has 
ever been opened for the illustration of that remarkable and trou- 
*blou8 period. * 

The Memoirs of Charlotte Arbaleste (the maiden name of 
Madame de Mornay), which now appear for the first time, are, 
as far as we know, the first and only specimen of a class quite 
new in French memoir-WTiting, and of which wc poss(;ss only two 
in our own literature ; we mean the Memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson 
and those of Lady Fanshawe, which have recently appeared. The 
French female memoirs which we previously possessed, were 
the compositions of ladies of rank or station attached to tin' 
court, and derive their principal interest from the lively picture 
they present of the intrigues that were passing before the eyes of 

♦ Wc are happy to see that Mr. Smcdley, in the valuable Hiuonj of the li^'ormed 
Religion in France, witli which he is now enriching uiir historical literature, has already 
made important use of^ these materials. The pages of his second volume arc marked 
by continual references tc^his correspondence, which he justly characterises olfering 
•* inexhaustible portrfftures of motives, measures and manners.'’ Wc regard Mr. 
Smedley’s work as the most successful attempt that has yet been made to invest the 
history of the French Reli^ous Wars, with interest and aUraclioti to an English reader. 
Indefatigable research, a judicious selection and arrangement of facts, no mean skill 
in portrait painting, and a spirit of impartiality, are qualities conspicuous throughout 
the whole course of hi|k animated and elegant narrative, to the completion of wliich we 
look forward with much pleasure. 
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tii(; writers and in wliich several of them acted a conspicuous part. 
They arc ^ry amusing, and that iS the best that can be said of 
them ; but the Memoirs now before us, like those of our two 
country women just mentioned, are of a very diflFereiit character, 
'riie object of each of these three excellent women was the same, 
namely to leave behind them such memorials of the lives of their 
husbands as would serve both as a stimAlus and an example of 
noble and virtuous conduct to their descendants. « Dissimilar in 
l‘:it(' to our countrywomen, both of whom survived their hus- 
bands for years, Madame de Mornay had the misfortune to sus- 
tain the premature loss of that soi^ for whose use her Memoirs 
had been especially destined, but not that of surviving her illus- 
trious husband, who outlived her seventeen years. It would be 
an interesting task to compare the spirit of these three VKPjjLSi which 
present strong features of resemblance ; the sentiments of ardent 
attachment and respectful admiration of the subjects of their bio- 
graphy are common to the three ; while a certain severity, not to 
say sternness, of religious principle, and a high-minded and lofty 
feeling which never hesitated to make a sacrifice of personal in- 
terests to what they regarded as public duty, make the parallel 
more cc»niplete between the lady of the French Protestant pope, 
and the wife of the English regicide, l^ut it must be admitted, that 
Madame de Mornay’s powers as a writer are as much inferior to 
those of Mrs. Hutchinson, as the character and reputation of Du- 
plessis were superior to those of Colonel Hutchinson ; although 
the earlier period (more than half a century) at which she wrote*, 
and the constant moving about from place to place, which her 
husband’s duties and the civil wars then raging necessitated, 
must be taken as some excuse for the naked and dry form in 
which a large portion of her narrative is presented. As a monu- 
ment of the times, however, the volume is eminently curious. 

Philip de Mornay, or, as he was usually designated, Duplessis- 
Mornay, from his feudal inheritance of Plessis-Marly, w'as born at 
Huhy, the scat belonging to the head of the family, Nov. 5th, 1549. 
lie was the second of four sons, and like many other younger 
sons of the times, w as intended for the Church. But this design 
was frustrated, — first by the premature death of his uncle Bertin 
de Mornay, Dean of Beauvais and Abbe of Saumer, whose bene- 
fices were to have been resigned in his favoJr, on his reaching 
the canonical age ; and secondly, by the secret attachment of his 
mother to the tenets of Calvinism. There wks indeed another 
uncle, the bishop of V annes, afterwards Archbishop of Rheims, ^ 
who, though far from orthodox in the Roman Catholic acceptation 
of the word, was willing enough that young Philip should enter 
the church, and succeed to his livings. The latter was accord- 
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ingly placed at college, and for a time required to wear the habit 
of a candidate for the eccleUastical state. But as f arly as bis 
tenth year, when he lost his father, he was not wliolly unac- 
quainted with the leading doctrines of the Reformation. He had 
attentively read the New Testament, in which he was somewhat 
surprised to find no mention of puijatory, the invocation of saints, 
veneration of relics, &€. From lining to doubt of the faith in 
which he had Jbeen reared, the transition to one more simple and 
rational was natural and easy. Ii^ 1560, his mother, who had 
been left a widow at the early age of twenty-nine, with six children, 
and whose mind had been Ipng alienated from the established 
faith, made an open profession of the reformed religion, with all 
her family. Philip embraced its tenets at that early age from 
the strong^t conviction, and in consequence renounced all idea 
of entermg into the catholic priesthood, nor could all the persua- 
sions of his uncle, who with equal doubts had not equal disin- 
terestedness, induce him to embrace it. During the six following 
years, he prosecuted his studies at one of the colleges at Paris, 
and there laid the foundation of that solid superstructure of 
learning and accomplishments by which he subsequently became 
distinguished. 

In 1567, Philip returned from Paris to Buhy, in the design of 
obtaining his mother’s consent to his taking part in the civil broils 
for which religion was the pretext. But the shortlived peace of 
Chartres intervening, he set out on his travels. He passed 
through Switzerland into Germany, and remained a whole winter 
with the celebrated Tremellius at Heidelberg. But the jovial 
manner of the Germans, it seems, did not suit him ; to escape 
frequent intoxication, he must also escape their society; henct* 
he proceeded to Italy. At l^adua he applied himself to the study 
of the canoir and civil law; but he was soon disgusted with the 
vanity of the Italian doctors, who read, he says, not so much to 
benefit their pupils, as to display their own acquirements. As 
he never went to mass, and was even imprudent enough to beard 
the lion in his den, by disputing with some of the professors on 
certain ticklish theological points, his heresy was more than 
suspected. Finding Padua too hot for him, especially as its 
zealous bishop was disposed to render it still hotter by making 
boAfires of the hefetics, he proceeded to Venice. But there also 
dangers awaited *hmi. One day the state inquisitors sent to 
demand an \)ath Yrom him, touching Jiis opinions on certain arti- 
cles of faith: he replied in Italian, that his religion would not 
allow him to take it; this reply was equivocal, as it might either 
mean that his conscience did not permit him to subscribe to those 
articles, or that h^ was a monk, and consequently that there was 
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no need of an oath from him. In ‘the latter sense he was under- 
stood by 4lie messenger, who expressed some surprise that one 
HO young should be religious, i. e. a monk. “ There are many 
younger,” was the not less ambiguous rejoinder. The inquisito- 
lial agent WTiit away, and no more was heard of him. To which 
Madame de Mornay adds s%pcwhat earnestly: “ Cependaiit'son 
iiiUMition n’estoit point de dissitnuler, Inais leur faire entendre 
franchement sa profession, ct leur rendre raison de sa foy.” 

Upon subsequent occasi#ns, during his stay in Italy, our young 
traveller’s conduct w'as in entire conformity to this principle; 
although carefully avoiding opportunities of unnecessary display, 
he showed himself as uncompromising, whenever he looked upon 
compromise as dishonourable, as Luther, Calvin, or even Knox 
himself. No consideration of personal risk prevent^^im from 
withholding the outward marks of respect to those ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church which he regarded as idolatrous. One 
instance is meinioned by his biographer, when in the presence of 
the doge, the senators, and a number of the nobility of Venice, 
who all fell upon their knees w'hile the host was passing, Mornay 
alone remained standing and uncovered. All looked at him, but 
no one ventured to molest him. At Ancona he was less venture- 
some; he stole away from his travelling companions, — an abbot 
and some pilgrims, who were journeying to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Loretto, and who, he had reason to fear, w'ould not be 
slow in resenting his refusal to do reverence at her altars. At 
Spoleto, also, he was in no slight peril. Tow'ards the close of 
an earthquake, which had tuiiibied every thing topsy-turvy during 
two months, another representation of the Virgin had been 
added to the already countless hosts of popular veneration, ’lliis 
image, — so the rabble averred, — had performed several notable 
miracles; its tears, too, had saved the town from* utter destruc- 
tion. Thus religion and gratitude concurred in sanctifying the 
block (whether of wood or stone we arc not informed): solemii 
processions from the neighbouring towns and villages, accom- 
panied w’ith banners, crucifixes, chaunting of litanies, &c., throngcil 
to the spot. Woe betide the heretic who failed to salute the 
sacred symbols, and to make all due acknowledgment to the 
Virgin for her miraculous benefits ! There Mornay would have 
run a risk of adding another to the noble aijny of martyrs,*’ had 
not the Holy Father, justly incensed that aify one should presume 
to make a saint without A>‘s sanction, — thereby reducing him to a 
mere cypher in the exercise of his prerogative,— issued a fuhnK 
Hating mandate, forbidding all persons to resort thither upon pain 
of excommunication, until the reputed mirftcles were properly 
verified. This saved Duplessis ; yet, as he passed before the 
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oratory, which, in despite of the Papal denunciation, was still fre- 
quented, some of the mob stopped his horse, and commanded 
him to alight; but finding him obstinate, they suffered him to 
<]c[)art. Proceeding on his journey, he heard much of the saint’s 
miracles, the fame of which had spread throughout all Italy. In 
such a town a blind man had received sight; in another a lame 
one had been restored; but, on his reaching those towns, and 
inquiring for the lucky individual, he always found that a trifling 
mistake existed as to the narne of the place: the miracle had 
indeed been performed, but in some other town at a convenient 
distance. To the latter he according repaired, (he was curious 
to sift the affair,) but with as little success : — the same mistake ; 
the signor must travel some tw^enty leagues further before he 
could inqftAvith the object of his search : in short, not an indivi- 
dual could be found to boast of the celestial favour. At Rome, 
carefully as he appears to have conducted himself, he ran some 
risk, from which a prudent retreat once more saved him. At 
Milan and Cremona, cities then belonging to Spain, he found 
the subjects of his most Catholic Majesty as anxious as their 
monarch to prove their title to so enviable an appellation., Being 
one clay at dinner with a few Spaniards, one of them asked him 
if all Frenchmen wore not Lutherans. Just as all Spaniards 
arc Moriscoes,” was the prompt and sage reply. The other 
maintained that Lutherans were worse than Jews, — the worst, in 
fact, of all God’s enemies. Mornay did not much relish the 
sfispicious looks and questions of the zealot ; and the result 
showeil that his distrust was well-founded, for after dinner the 
latter hastened to report him to the grand inquisitor of Cremona. 
Having discovered this, says hij wife, ung instinct de Dien, 
(her memoirs are full of these special providences,) off he liurried 
to Piacenza, from thence to Turin, and back again to Venice. 
Pursuing his travels, he next proceeded to Vienna by way of the 
Tyrol, and after visiting Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, Misnia, 
Thuringia, and Hesse, arrived at Frankfort in September 1671. 
He spent the winter of that year at Cologne, where he became 
acquainted with a Spanish theologian of some celebrity. Father 
Pedro Ximenes, with whom he had many disputes on intro- 
verted points of religion, — disputes in which his loving 
phef is careful to award him the victory. She tells us thatlSJ^*! 
refuted the positions 0f the Spaniard in a Latin treatise, which his '' 
opponent WitS in ifo hurry to answer, o In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he passed through the Netherlands to Fhigland. lie 
f)resented to our Elizabeth a poem of some hundred lines, in 
w’hich he strongly, urged her to the destruction of Antichrist, 
and tlie re-establishment of the true church; with what effect wx* 
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are not told. After a few months residence in England, lie 
1 (‘turned td France about three ^ceks previous to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Soon after his return, Mornay w^aited on the Admiral Coligiii 
his Discoitrs an Roi (Charles IX.), written to stimulate that 
inonarch to a war against Spain in the 4<ow Countries. As this 
an object which the admiral had much at heart, he presented 
the paper to the king, who, with the duplicity ol his charaetei, 
jeeeived it favounibly, and affected to take considerable int(‘i(‘st 
ill the details.* So convinced w'as the venerable man that ioiees 
were about to be despatched* to tAe assistance of tlie Prince ol 
Orange, that he proposc^d Mornay as a person every way fit lo 
communicate with the latter. But the match was already liglited, 
and ready to produce the infernal explosion which Wt.*-^o annihi- 
late th(‘ most loyal and virtuous of the French people. The de- 
struction of th(‘ llugonots had been decreed; and the execnlion 
of that decree was pursued with a secrecy and perseverance that 
amply Justify the exclamation of Sully, who terms the conduct ol 
diaries and his mother, Catherine de Medicis, un prodige 
prescpie incroyable de dissimulation.” 

J^^or several days preceding t^c terrible twenty-fourth of August, 
however, many Prolestants were suspicious of treaclu'iy, and se- 
cured tlu'ir safely by llight. Mornay himself was so convim id 
that some tragt'dy was ab^|||^ be attempted, that he retiised to 
join in the hollow rejoiciijPattendant on the marriage of lije 
King of Navarre with Margaret do Valois, the sister ot Chailes. 
J5ul, whatever might be the approaching danger, he did not 
sec how. he could honourably flee fiom it, so long as young 
Henry, the Prince of Comic, the Admiral, and iiiany other 
leaders of the Protestant cause, were exposed to it. He iheii - 
fore resolved, after first securing the fliglit of his mother, to await 
the result, and share the perils which were impending over the 
heads of the party. His resolqition was well nigh proving fatal 
to him: he was several times on the point of adding am^lhei to 
thii victims whom the hellish policy ot the court caused to be im- 
molated. There is soiiiethiiig so singular in his escapes, that we 
If before the reader in the words of Madame Duplessis. 

lis host was named Poret, who is still alive, a Roman C^^holic, 
— ITt a man of conscience. There he was sought«4oi': he bad scarcely 
lime to burn his papqrs : he crept between the two roofs of the house, 
anil (lid not venture out untiT he heard those who were in search ol him 
depart. The remainder of the day was passed in some anxiety; and iii^ 
the mean time he sent to M. dc Foix, on whose friendship he plarcd 
great reliance, for assistance in the present dangers bot that goiillciuan, 
not thinking his own house sufliciently secure, haA letired to the Louvie. 
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Tbe fury of the mob recoDimcucing on tbc following day, (Monday,) 
M. Porct beseecbed M. DuplessisJiMee, saying, that be conld not save 
him, and that bis continuance tbe^IRgbt prove tlie ruin of both, adding 
that be should have disregarded bis own cMgcr, if it could have secured 
the safety of the other. The assassins were already in the house of the 
nexjt door neighbour, Odet Petit, a bookseller, whom’ they slew, and 
whose corpse they threw o;it of the window. 

** M. Duplessis then assumed ajilain black dress, girded on his sword, 
and departed, wfiile the mob were plundering the next house. Thence 
be proceeded through the Rue St. Martin, into an alley called Trousse- 
vache, to the house of one Girard, a law-agent, who transacted the busi- 
ness of bis family. The way Was long, nor was it traversed without 
some disagreeable encounters. He found theil||p|nt at his door, who 
i*cceivcd him favourably, and fortunate it was, for the captain of the 
watch was pgissing at that very moment. Girard promised to see him 
safely away the following morning. He fell to writing like the other 
clerks. The mischief was, that his servants, suspecting the place of 
his retreat, though he had given them no reason to do so, followed 
him, one after another, and were observed to enter the same house. 
When night came, the captain of the district sent for the agent, and 
commanded him to surrender the individual who was in his house. The 
man was troubled at the discovery : at a very early hour the day after 
(Tuesday) be pressed JM. Duplessis to dec — a step which, however 
hazardous, the latter was resolved to take. He left behind him M. 


Raminy, who had been his tutor, and who hesitated to depart with him 
lest one should be in jeopardy for tlie^^-. As he descended the stairs 
alone, (for the agent would no longe^^Lof accompanying him out of 
the city,) one of the clerks offered hi^ervices, saying, that as he (the 
clerk) had formerly been on guard at the Porte St. Martin, and was 
known there, he could procure egress for M. Duplessis at that gate. 
This assurance gave great pleasure to the latter 5 but on getting into 
the street he perceived that the clerk was in slippers only. As these 
were not very lit for a long journey, he desired the clerk to put on a 
pair of shoes but the other thinking there was no necessity to take 
that trouble, he did not press it. As ill-luck would have it, tbe Porte 
St. Martin was not opened that morning, so that they were compelled 
to seek the Porte St. Denis, with the guard of which the clerk was 


wholly unacquainted. After answering a few questions — M. Duplessis 
giving himself out as an attorney’s clerk goibg to spend the holidays 
with his relations at Rouen — they were allowed to pass. But qdc of the 
guard having observed the clerk’s slippers, was convinced tltiat^l^kM 
long, journey was intended by tbc wearer : be at once suspected thmB| 
Duplessis must be a ^.lugonot, under the protection of a Catholic. 
them were de|patchfd Tour fusileers, who arrested them at Villettc, be-^ 
tween Paris and St. Denis, where the carters, quarreymeii, and plas- 
terers of tbe neighbourhood assembled cn masse, breathing the most 
furious threats. God saved him from their murderous hands on this 


dfccasionj but as h^ endeavoured to pacify them by fair words, they 
dragged him •towards tbe river. The clerk began to be alarmed. He 
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swore, from time to iiin^tbat IN^^I^plessis was not a Hugonot^ (such 
was his expression,) he fMu^j^^necl him M. de lluhy, (forgetting 
the agreement they had iMpP^HBe latter was to be considered an 
attorney’s clerk,) and wh^ftou^n^ well known in the envi- 

rons of Paris. Ciod shut^K ears of these wretches, so that tlicy gave 
no heed to what was uttered. M. Duplessis thus learned that the^id 
not know him : he therefore observed,. thsJt he was sure all of them 
would be loth to kill one man for another 3 that he cryild refer them to 
respectable individuals in Paris 3 that they might leave him at any house 
ill the suburbs, and under whatever guard they pleased, until they had 
sent to the places he should mention to them. At length, some of the 
more moderate amon^hciii approveeP the proposal, and conducted him 
to a iieighhoiirind^^Brn, where he called for breakfast. The most 
agreeable words auc^^cd to him were threats to drown him. At one 
time he thouglit of escaping through the window, but on considera- 
tion, he ventured to trust for safety to his own assurance. He referred 
them to the Jlamboiiillets, even to the cardinal, their brother ; this he 
did t(i delude the mob, for he well knew that fellows like them could 
not gain access to persons of such distinction. In fact, they declined 
his proposal, but they questioned him in various ways. Just then passed 
the public vehicle to Rouen 3 they stopped it to ascertain if he was 
known by any individual in it, but being recognized by no one, they 
concluded him a liar, and threatened again to drown him. As he was 
said to be a clerk, (so the vulgar call scholars in their jargon,) a breviary 
was brought to see whether he understood Lcatin : finding that he dief, 
they said he must be dcsiroy|j{i|»£or that he was enough to infect the 
whole city of Rouen. To their importunities, he icplied that he 

would answer no more questions 3 that if he had been found ignoraiU, 
they would have judged badly of him, and now that he was proved to 
know something, they used him the worse 3 that, in short, as he per- 
ceived they were unreasonable men, they might do with him what they 
Would. Rut during this altercation, they had despatched two of their 
comrades to the above-mentioned Girard, to whom JVJ^. Duplessis had 
referred them, with these lines: — ‘ Sir, 1 am detained by the peojile of 
the Porte and suburbs of St. Denis : they will not believe that I am Philip 
Mornay, your clerk, whom you have permitted to go lo Rouen during 
these holidays to see my relations. I request you to confirm the lact, 
that I may be allowed to proceed on my journey.' The messengers met 
with M. Girard just setting out for the palace, whom they found to be 
a man of resjiectable appearance, and well-dressed. After scolding them 
a Jiftle, he certified on the back of the letter that Philip Mornay was 
nd^er rebellious nor disaffectedj (he durst not iirfe the term Hugonot,) 
and he signed the certificate with his name. Byt% little boy belonging 
to the house was near spoiling all by saying, that Mo Duplessis had 
been there only since Monday. In the midst of so many difficulties, wc 
may observe how the Divine Providence watches over and for us, against* 
all human hope. The paper being brought back, these barbarians 
deemed it every way satisfactory ; they suddenly changed both thiir 
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looks and language^ and recondu«U||bi[u place where they had 

first seized him.’** — pp. 39— 

But Moniay’s danger did liis escape from the 

capital. At Yvry-le-Tcmple, where hflpinaincd all night, soine 
pe;'i/)iis, who probably suspected that He was a fugitive Calvinist, 
entered the room in whioh h§ was sitting, observing to each other 
that they snielt^a Hugonot. He had the presence of mind to 
disregard the observation, and to enter with apparent indiftercnce 
into conversation with some about him, which effectually lulled 
all suspicion. On his way to Buhy he narrowly escaped falling 
in with the one-eyed monster^Montafi6, wlu^^t the head of a 
sanguinary band, was scouring the FrenchS|pn. He reached 
the hall of his ancestors, but he found it desolate; the whole 
family wdSTHispersed in unknown directions. At length, alter 
undergoing many privations and more perils, he privily embarked 
at Dieppe, and landed in England. 

During Moriiay’s stay in this country, he busied himself in 
composing remonstrances to the queen, botlf in Latin and French, 
urging her as strongly .as on the former oQcasion to the re-esta- 
blishment of the true Church, and to the consequent overthrow 
of “ the beast at Romc.”|^ So hostile was he to every thing 
Popish (and who can wonder at this, after his recent experience 
of w'hat Popery was capable of executing?) that he was tempted 
to volunteer his services to tight the Irish savages,'' as Madame 
Duplcssis calls them. But the election of the Duke of Anjou, 
the great enemy of the Protestants, to the throne of 1 Poland, and 
the restless ambition of his brother, the Duke of Alen^on, whose 
policy it was to gain their support, opened the way for our 
exile's return home. 

It seems to, have been Mornay's intention in the outset to at- 
tach himself to the fortunes of the last-named duke, who appre- 
ciated his merit, and was anxious to employ him. But he* soon 
learned by experience that little or no dependence was to be 
placed "'ll that prince. Immediately after the peace concluded 
at Chatenai, in May, 1576, between the duke and his brother, 
Henry 111., w'ho had renounced the crown of Poland to assuim; 
that of France, on the death of Charles IX. (in 1574',) he joined a 
more staunch friexd of religious freedom. This was Henry of 
Navarre, who aftepiqs escape from the court, in which he had been 
detained prisoner ^iiice the massacre of St. Bartholomew', became 
the acknowledged leader of the Protestants. Much did that 


• The hair-breadth ’scapes of Madame de Mornay herself (then Madame dc Feu- 
queres) are scorcely les^ singular than those of her second husband, and are mucli more 

afl'ecting. We regret that our space precludes us from giving a detail of them, and 
can only refer our readers to the boqk itself. 
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piincc stund in need of so able aud^zealous an adviser, in his de- 
.speratc slrtiggle with the ,chie£E||vthe f^eague, supported too as 
that League was by the favotir^ff the court. But Moriiay was 
as famous for bravery in^actiou as for wisdom in council, lie 
had fought bravely while attached to the duke; he liad bepi 
taken prisoner once, and redeemed by JVIadanie de reuqueres, 
then a widow, whom after a courtship of some duration he 
married a few months before his junction with* Henry. This 
lady became his biographer, and proved herself worthy to be the 
partner of such a man. 

About the same time, the conv< 9 cation of the three estates at 
Blois by the I'redEEL king furnished Mornay with an occasion 
for displaying the soundness of his political view's, and the libe- 
rality of his sentiments, — a liberality in which he emailed the 
most enlightened of his contemporaries, the illustrious Chancel- 
lor de THopital. He did not indeed approve the assembling of 
the States at that precise period: he justly considered that the 
minds of men, whether Catholics or Protestants, were yet too 
11 inch heated to promise a dispassionate investigation into the 
origin and cure of existing evils: he saw too that\he greater por- 
tion of the de[)uties elected were in the interests of the League. 
But as the meeting of the assembly "was inevitable, he resol vi^d 
to remind the deputies of the duty they ow'ed to their country, — 
of the obligation by which they were bound to preserve unim- 
paired the edict that had recently been passed in favour of tl^c 
Calvinists, — the only tiling capable of securing the public trail* 
(piillity. He well knew that if his Kemonstraiice aux Etats de 
Blois’' produced little effect on the members themselves, it would 
not be lost on the thinking portion of the community. That his 
n'presimtations might have the greater weight, he published them 
under the assumed designation of a Roman Catholic. 

ill this famous Remonstrance, Mornay, after dwelling on the 
necessity of continued peace for the cure of the wounds which 
civil war had occasioned in the whole body politic, reminds tlu‘ 
Catholics how vain had been their greatest efforts to extirpate 
the Protestants. 

At first,” says be, wc burned tbeni alive at a slow fire, witlioiit 
distinction of sex or rank ; yet so far were wc froth consuming tbeni by 
this means that they extinguisbed tbe flames iwfth their blood; they 
Avci'c noui'isbcd and iiiultipiicd in the midst of«tbe fire. Then wc 
drowned them, but it seemed as if they bad left their spawn iu the 
water. As their number increased, we fought and conquered them in* 
repeated battles : sometimes wc defeated them by stratagem, when we 
could not do so by open force. We made them dqunk at our marriage- 
feasts j wc beheaded them as they slept ; yet a few days afterwards wc 
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saw them rise again us vigorqj^s as before; with heads sounder and 
stronger than ever. Since thtn we l^e been unable to destroy them^ why 
not let them live? since we have ||idned nothing by brute strength^ let 
us try what may be done by kindness ! since war has availed us nothing, 
notwithstanding the sacrifice of our property, our lives, and even oui 
li't/lt^:ur, let them henceforth live among us in peace!” 

Ttif following observations addressed to the intolerant Catholic 
zealots of his time, are as forcible as they are appropriate to the 
intolerant zealots of all faiths and of all times. 

We have been taught to regard these people (the Hugonots) as 
monsters: wc have hallooed after them as if they were mad dogs. But 
if w^e look at them, they arc men of the same nature and condition as 
ourselves. Wc have been forbidden to hold any intercourse with them 
just as if were infidels ; yet are they Christians, adoring the same 
God, seeking salvation in the same Christ, believing the same Bible : 
children are they of the same Father, claiming a share in the same heri- 
tage, and by the same will as ourselves. We have been told they are 
not Frenchmen : their language and behaviour, their patriotism and 
hatred of our foreign foes, sufficiently prove the contrary : many have 
highly distinguished themselves against the enemy, and are ready to do 
so again. The whole diflerence between them and us lies in this one 
point: they, perceiving t.h« existence of certain abuses in our own 
Church (some of which we acknowledge ourselves) have clamoured for 
its reformation, and on our refusing to listen to them, have separated 
from it, fearing that a continuance with us would peril their souls.” 
% Mow, shall it be said that because they and wc choose dill'crent paths 
to happiness hereafter, wc must cut the throats of each ether?” 

Whether, I ask, would you have these people become Atheists, or 
remain what they arc? If Atheists, «tbe worse for them, because as tliey 
w^ould believe nothing, there could be no hope of their ameiidineiit ; 
worse for us, because, as they would neither fear nor respect any thing, 
wc could have mo hold on them in our intercourse with them ; worse for 
ihe state, because they who do not believe in God as a future Judge will 
care little for the magistrates whom He has established on earth.” Now 
who can doubt that a portion of them would become Atheists if w'e w^ere 
to leave them like beasts, writhout even the form of religion ? I shall be 
answered, perhaps, that they will still have the Catholic form. But if 
they do not observe it, it cannot benefit them. If they do observe it, 
from being good people after their own w^ay, they will become, not 
Catholics, but hypocrites, — not believers, but infidels, as respects both 
religions ; and so much will they be accustomed to deceive the God they 
serve, and to violate tlf^ir consciences, that they will make no scniple of 
deceiving mert.” * * 

We have extracted these passages, not from any novelty they 
will be found to possess now, in an age so much more enlight- 
ened, when the prificiples of civil and religious liberty are so much 
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(u iter underslood, blit as extraordinary specimens of liberality in 
those furioiK times. # 

i'roin tlie zealot the author turns to the statesman who cannot 
c'oncfdve how two rival religions can subsist together in any 
rouiitry, and yet tlie public tranquillity be preserved. To prove 
lh(‘ contrary he appeals to the Germans and Poles, who were fSlT 
wise to decide their religious differences tiy arms, and whoj^ved 
ill perfect good will with each other; — to the Pdpe, who tole- 
rated lh(j Jews; — to the good understanding which, in so many 
individual cases, prevailed between Prenchinen of the rival faiths. 
Having adverted to the restoration of kindly feeling between 
iherii collectivcl>, which had been brought about by the restora- 
tion of peace, he continues: 

“ I go further; even in the midst of our skirmishing, wi^conversed 
together as if we w^ere enemies only while our visors were closed. 
Nay, what Catholic is there wdio has not a llugoiiot friend ? \^'hut 
Hugonot who would not in case of need die for a Catholic ? Now, 
wliat should prevent us from doing collvctivcly what we should imli- 
viduaU^ do for our friends ?” — “ It is not religion then, but the passions 
of others w’itli whose will we are too apt to comply, that disturbs our 
peace. 

** I ask the statesman, who cannot endure, two religions in the king- 
(ioin, wliieli of thein he intends to abolish. He will doubtless reply, 
the walker ; but he well knows that this implies a recurrence to hosiili- 
ties; its exercise cannot be abolished by edict, for peace could not be 
obtained without permitting it. So then, our arms must be resumed : I, 
sliould like to know what we can gain by them r" — tom. ii. 

In conclusion, the author iiiciilcate.s the necessity of concord, 
in a strain worthy of the man, the Christian, and the philosophei ; 
of one who coiiihincd the comprehensive views of a de Tllopital, 
with the benevolent feeling of a Peneloii. His exhortations were 
unfortunately uttered amidst prejudices too obstinate to be coii- 
viiieed, and jiassions too furious to be calmetl. Tlicir still 
small voice” W'as disregarded amidst the howling of the tempest 
by which the political horizuii was o\j|L*rcast and deformed. Were 
the “ Remonstrance” the only monument of Mornay’s w'isdom, 
the only effort he ever attempted for his country’s good, he would 
be well entitled to its gratitude, and w'c may add, to the venera- 
tion of posterit} . • 

I1ie following year (1577) Mornay came third time to Eng- 
land, on a special mission from his new nia^er. did not 

succeed in obtaining troopTi, but after some trouble he prevailed 
on Elizabeth to furnish 80 ,CXX) crowns in aid of the Prote.slant 
cause. He succeeded, however, in acquiring two faithful friends, 
Sir Francis W alsingham and Sir Philip Sidney, i?circunistance that 
must increase our opinion of his talents ,and virtues. Leaving Eng- 
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land, lie passed with his faiqily to the Netherlands, to assist the 
Prince of Orange, th^i at war with Spain, witlr his advice. 
While residing at Antw^erp, a book, deducing the genealogy of 
the House of Lorraine from Charlemagne, fell into his hands. 
He at once perceived that its object was to prove the right of that 
lahiily to the throne of France to be superior to that of the Valois 
themselves. It had been privately printed in London, and was 
evidently intelided for distribution by the partizans of the Duke 
of Guise. Mornay extracted a few of its pages, which he sent 
to Henry HI., who acknowledged the obligation, and commanded 
him to expose the falsehood of the pretended pedigree, a command 
that was ably and promptly obeyed. 

In 158'2 Duplessis returned to France at the express injunc- 
tion of lus royal master. In his service he was never for a ino- 
inent idle. Sometimes he addressed energetic representations to 
the King of France, to open the eyes of that imbecile monarch to 
the real designs of the Guises ; sometimes he occupied himself 
in vindicating the steps of Henry of Navarre, and in striving to 
remove the prejudices entertained against the Calvinists by their 
Catholic brethren. The letter which he composed for Henry to 
the Archbishop of Rouen (afterwards the Cardinal Veiidoiiic) 
docs equal honour to both master and servant. 

** You assert that to please the nobles and people 1 ought to change my 
religion, and you represent the unpleasant consequences that must ensue 
jf 1 fail to do so. I think, cousin, that good men of both faiths (whose 
approbation only 1 am anxious to obtain) will esteem me more in seeing 
me devoted to niy religion than with none at all ; and well might they 
suspect that 1 bad none, if, from considerations purely worldly, (and none 
others do you allege,) they perceived me pass from the one to the other. 
My cousin, tell the men, who may hereafter urge the pretended necessity ol 
such a change^ that if they know what religion is, they must also kno\v 
that it cannot be put on or oft' at pleasure, like a shirt.’* — tom. ii. p. 304. 

The reader would scarcely expect such sentiments to be sanc- 
tioned by one who, in a very few' years, not only passed from the 
reformed to the ancient faith, but had it also in his power to inak(; 
the example general. But his was a political conversion, and 
how easily such a one may be effected recent events nearer home 
have sufHciently shown. 

But whatever ^niight be the dereliction of others, from prin- 
ciples, whejther political or religious, it had no influence over 
Duplessis, whom time only confirmee^ in his early convictions. A.s 
he w'as not without honourable ambition, his devoted ness to a cause 
which ruined its adherents must have cost him some struggles. 
This we gather f^fom an interview which he had with the king of 
France in 1584. After ably acquitting himself of the very de- 
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i irate mission of deiiiAiiding on the part of Ids master some repa- 
ration for lln^ insult publicly oflFereef to /Margaret de V'alois by 
order of her brother, the French king himself, the latter spoke to 
liini about a change of religion, lie acknowledged to his ma- 
jesty tiiat for more than twelve years he had endeavoured to make 
lip his iidnd to re-enter the Romish communion; that to atUrff^ 
eonviction he had conferred with the able$t*divines, whose reason- 
ings liad been powerfully supported by every confideratioii of 
worldly interest. 

“ lint after all, sire, iny conscience lias obtained the victory, though 
il. well knew the price of that victory to be the disgraces, losses, and 
perils I liavc since sustained.” “ That is/’ replied Henry, “ because 
you were under the influence of passion.” “ Yes, sire, but it was a 
passion which opposed my religion, — a desire of advanccnicnt, rendered 
'Stronger by the hopes of youth ; but the settled conviction of conscience 
overcame me.” 

This unshukoii adherence to a persecuted faith, joined to an 
ince ssant watchfulness to improve every opportunity of defend- 
ing both it and its professors, and of promoting their interests 
in every possible way, won for him the unbounded |.*onridence of 
Ills co-n‘ligionists. And well did he deserve that confidence. 

It was owing to his respectful, yet energetic represen^tions (sup- 
poitod by the authority of the king of Navarre) to the rrench king, 
on the eouli avciitioiis and evasions of the edicts passed from tinu^ 
to lime in their favour, that the Calvinists were indebted for 
w liatcxcr degree of toleration they enjoyed. Thus their gratituih* • 
laid the foundation of the all-powerful sway he held over them to 
the end of his life, and which acquired him among their enemies 
the title of the lJugonot Pope. 

Hut with all his influence, and all his well-founded claims to 
till! gratitude of his brethren, Mornay’s family were at one time 
(ill J.584) excluded by the minister and elders of Montaiibaii 
from the Lord's supper. The circumstance is a curious instance 
of the rigid puritanical spirit which so early exhibited itself in the 
dissenters from the church of Rome, which was so marked a fea- 
ture in the English puritans of the following century, and which still 
survives in some of the more rigid Dissenters of the present day. 
The cause of this exclusion was Madame de Mornay’s persisting 
to wear her hair in curls, notwithstanding an eltpress regulation 
against so monstrous a vanity ! Their revenntes stood aghast 
:il her unholy presumption in demanding a ticket' of admission to 
the Lord’s table, with an ornament fit only for harlots! The 
lady (her husband was for some time ignorant of the catastrophe ) 
contended that the regulation was not generaj, or that it was 
misunderstood; that in no other place had she been required to 
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observe it. The affair became serious, arid led to a schism in 
the church of Montaubvi. She sent in a long confession of her 
faith to the minister and elders, with a notice of appeal to a 
national synod. All would not do! iieillier she, nor her children, 
nor her domestics, were to partake of the sacrament unlil^he 
obnoxious curls were removed. Nay, the proliibition^ was ex* 
tended to Mornay hiii&self. Seeing the obstinacy of the pastors 
of Montaubhn, Madame de Mornay went to a minister three 
leagues distant, who, being less scrupulous, was persuaded to give 
her the necessary tickets both for herself and family; and in the 
mean time the mighty aifairflay over until the assembling of the 
next synod. What was the result of its deliberations does not 
appear.* 

The disclosure made about this time by one Captain Beaure- 
gard, of the secret designs of the Spanish king and the Leaguers, — 
designs which aimed at the deposition of Henry 111. and the 
transfer of the crown to the Guise, — induced Diiplessis, with 
his master’s approval, to wait on that unfortunate king, whose* 
eyes he wished to open on the imminent dangers surrounding the 
state. He accordingly hastened to the l^Vench court, and imme- 
diately obtained a private audience. He opened his communica- 
tion with observing, that he was well aware that whatever came from 
Hugonots was regarded with suspicion; yet he prayed his ma- 
jesty to believe, that a man might be a Hugonot and a good 
Frenchman at the same time. When the king learned the dread- 
ful extent to which treason was carried by many of his creatures 
and dependants, his first impulse was to adopt measures corre- 
sponding to the emergency of the case ; but with a w(‘akness as 
characteristic as it was unaccountable, he insisted on the whole 
affair being also communicated to his mother, Catherine de Me- 
dicis. Through her it soon reached the ears of the principal 
actors, whose plots it only diverted into another channel. The 
king’s imprudence nearly proved the death of Mornay, whom the 
Duke of Guise caused to be waylaid, but who almost iniracu* 
lously escaped. But if the monarch was weak, he was grateful : 
he offered Duplessis a gift of 1C)0,0(X) francs, but with character- 
istic disinterestedness, the latter refused it. This conduct was 


*Mr. Siucdley/ whe has noticed this curious instance of Presbyterian intolerniice, 
refers in a note to a passage illustiative of it in Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elhaheth, 
where, speakifig of lAr. (Antony) Bacon, he stales that “ Mr. B. found his residence in 
Montauban leas agreeable than it had used to be, because Madame Duplessis souglit 
to entangle him in a marriage with her daughter (by her first husband, and tbeiionl) 
in her sixteenth year), and also because she was extremely incensed against him for 
taking the part of thg principal minister, wliuni she persecuted for censuring her $can- 
dalous eaKXis in her head attire, vol. i. p. — Smedlefs Hist. the lieformed Religion 

in France, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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the more noble, as 'he was then labouring under considerable 
pecuniary embarrass men ts which ha*d b^en solely occasioned by 
liis devotion to the cause of the King of Navarre. 

Hie empire which Mornay deservedly held over the mind of 
liepry, and his conscious rectitude of intention, made him some- 
ti/Res adopt a tone of remonstrance with him which a prince flSs 
magnanimous would hardly have tolerateif. We find a remark- 
able instance of this when the certainty of the death of the Duke 
of Anjou, the king's brother, left Henry the acknowledged pre- 
sumptive heir to the rrench crown; on that occasion he addressed 
a letter of advice to his master, in which he exhorted him to 
every possible virtue, — to reverence towards the king of France, 
to a love of Justice, to magnanimity, to moderation, to anxiety for 
the people’s relief, to clemency tow^ards iiis enemies, and, above 
all, to the fear of God. He exhorted him to sedateness in 
cDiincil, to gravity in demeanour, to perseverance in serious 
affairs, and consistency in all. He reminded him that not only 
virtue, but the appearance of virtue, was necessary in one W'hose 
example must have a powerful iiiAiience over others. The con- 
clusion of the lecture is still more pointed : 

Excuse, sire, a word more from your faithful servant. These open 
amours in which you so much indulge are nrf longer becoming. Vou imiy 
continue to make love, sire, but let it be to all Christendotii, and especially 
to France : let all your actions tend to render you charming in her eyes. 
And your majesty may believe me, — for your very countenance speaks^ 
it, — not many months will elapse before you gain her good graces, and 
enjoy honourably and lawfully all the favours in her ])owcr to bestow, 
wlien (iud, your own right, and the order of succession, shall make her 
yours.” — tom. ii. pp. 5/4 — 578. 

The death of Anjou was for some time rather injurious than 
favourable to the King of Navarre. The Catholics could not con- 
template without alarm the near prospect of being governed by a 
heretic; and the Duke of Guise had little difficulty in strength- 
ening the J-icague. But to whom must the crown revert after the 
death of the nngiiing monarch? The conspirators (for such may 
the adherents of the House of l^rraiiic be designated) would have 
it to devolve on the Cardinal de Bourbon, uncle to the King of Na- 
varre ; but this was all a feint; for there is little^ doubt that Guise 
himself aspired to the throne. The feeble ^monarch was per- 
suaded, or, we should say, forced into a treaty \^ith his rebellious 
subjects, — with those who Bad long endeavoured to depose him. 
That treaty decreed the utter destruction of the Protestants, un- 
less they expatriated themselves within a given time. 

Much as Henry of Navarre had been accustomed to see the 
sovereign authority degraded, he was not prepared to expect that 
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the king of so great a nation would become the ally of the worst 
of rebels. Nor had th\ sa'gacious Mornay, who was then on a 
mission to the French court, ever dreamed of its possibility. On 
the c^ontrary, his letters flattered his master with the hope that ere 
long the two kings would be closely united, and their combined 
TcTftes led against the Leaguers. On receiving the edict of No- 
mours, he showed it to^fais friends : “ Judge whether this blow lx* 
not enough to overwhelm me ! My faithful Duplessis has been 
deceived for the first time; — but what good man could coniprelieiid 
such court, — such a king?” 

But neither Duplessis non Henry were long dejected at the 
alarming intelligence: neither had a mind that would easily 
sink under misfortune. Sire,” said the former, you may be 
thankful to heaven that your enemies commence a war which you 
must inevitably have sustained one time or other. It had better 
come during the present reign than after your accession; and you 
are fitter to bear it young than when you are old.” Both roust'd 
themselves with the energy of men to whom death could at no 
time inspire terror, and to whom it would at any time be more 
agreeable than defeat or submission. While Henry was drawing 
to his standard the chivalry of the kingdom, — all who admitted the 
validity of his claims, or qdmired the nobleness of his character, 
Mornay was no less active in defending by his sword and his pen 
the rights of his master and of his persecuted brethren. His 
famous “ Declaration du Rot. de Navarre centre les Calomnies 
*de la Liguc,” was excellently calculated to make an impression 
on all thinking men. It was an unansw'ercd and unanswerable 
document; never were the criminal projects of an ambitious 
faction so clearly exposed, or the cause of an injured king s(» 
triumphantly vindicated. To save the effusion of blood, Henry 
waived his dignity as first prince of the blood, and proposed to 
meet the Duke of Guise in mortal strife, with two, or ten, or 
twenty companions. Though a Puritan in many things, Mornay 
was in others one of the most chivalrous of men. He belongeil 
to a nation in which want of courage is considered synonymous 
with moral baseness ; and on more than one occasion we find that 
he was not unwilling to become a party in a duel. In the pre- 
sent case he refused to pen the challenge unless he were nomi- 
nated one of the combatants, — a demand to which King Henry, 
w'ho knew his valdur, readily acceded. But the cartel was not 
accepted : the duke was averse to risk his life for an object the 
attainment of which he considered certain in the ordinary coursi* 
of events. 

The last four ^ears of the reign of Henry III., and the first 
four of Henry IV., (1583 — 1393) were among the busiest of 
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Duplessis’ whole )ife. As superintetidaiit of the household 
affairs audifinances of the King of J^av^re, he might be regarded 
as that monarch's prime minister and confidential advi^ier in every 
emergency. He alternately fulfilled the duties of secretary of 
state, financier, ambassador, military commander, pamphleteej:^^^*** 
and director of the affairs of his co-religionists; and in all (flSse 
capacities his services were so importairt, that it was a frequent 
remark of his royal master that he could no mdre do without 
Duplessis than he could without his shirt. 

In 1587 Mornay was present with Henry at the splendid 
victory of Coutras, where he equalled even the Bourbon in 
( outage. Before the action commenced, he exhibited a very 
characteristic trait of himself: having taxed the king with a 
recent amour, he urged him, as one who might in a few mo- 
ments appear before the Judge of All, to make a public confes- 
sion of his sin. Some of the courtiers would have persuaded 
Henry that the acknowledgment required was too humiliating, 
and unworthy of him. ** We cannot humble ourselves too much 
b(‘fore heaven, nor too much disregard man,'’ was the only reply. 

He knelt; the army knelt with him. Seeing this, the Duke of 
Joyeuse (the enemy’s general) exclaimed: *'the King of Navarre 
is afraid !” Think not so !” answered his lieutenant, who knew 
the Calvinists better: ** these men are always the most terrible 
after prayers !” 

After the assassination of the Duke of Guise and his brother 
the Cardinal by the order of Henry 111., and when the latter was 
obliged tu w'ithdraw himself from the capital to escape the fury 
of the Leaguers, Duplessis, along with Sully, negociated a treaty 
between the two moiiarchs, by which their forces were united 
against those of the League, now commanded by the Duke dc 
Mayeiinc. One of the conditions of this treaty was/ that Saumiir 
w as to be given up to the King of Navarre to secure his passage 
over the Loire, and as a cautionary town for the reformed; and 
Duplessis was appointed governor of that fortress. This ap- 
))ointnicnt procured him a resting place for his family, which had 
been driven about from place to place, and suffered a large por- 
tion of the miseries of the preceding years. 

Soon after the assassination of Henry 111., (1589) the first im- 
portant service which Duplessis rendered to h» sovereign, now 
King of France, was to gain possession of thh Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, whose person the Loaguers, for their own purposes, were 
also anxious to secure. Though suffering from indisposition, he • 
accomplished the design with a promptitude of decision that 
called forth the admiration of the king. This is, indeed, ser- 
vice ! Duplessis always makes things sure!” The year following 

VOL. XIII. NO. XXVI. , • * Y z . 
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(1590) the poor old canJinal died^ leaving His ttepfaew one rival 
lessi but with enemies a^furious as before. • 

In 1592 Duplessis came again to England to solicit supplies for 
fbe prosecution of the siege of Rouen^ but his mission was not im- 
mediately successful. Though Elizabeth had doubtless reason to 
’SOtn^plain that her troops had been suffered to consume themselves 

France — that she ha& advanced considerable sums towards the 
support of the Protestant cause — that she had done enough, and 
that she was justified in doing no more — Mornay was right in attri- 
buting the failure of his negotiation to a more powerful cause — to 
the Queen’s anxiety for the Enrl of‘ Essex, whose precious life she 
vvas unwilling to risk any longer at the head of her troops. There 
is something amusing in her invectives against the favourite every 
time the ambassador was admitted to her presence; upon no sub- 
ject could she speak a dozen words without reverting to the earl, 
find testifying the pique of wounded affection and pride. “ She 
would let him (the earl) see that he had less influence than he 
supposed — that she alone was mistress in her own kingdom — and 
that he was about one of the lowest in it.” Duplessis, perceiving 
how things l^yi wrote to his sovereign to permit the favourite to 
return. This was done, and the supplies required were immedi- 
ately sent. , 

We now come to nearly the first step which Henry took with- 
out the advice of Mornay, and a most important step it was — his 
change of religion. Seeing that there was little prospect of his 
being able to subdue his enemies, supported as they were by the 
favour of the Pope, and by supplies both of men and money from 
Spain ; that his very victories seemed only to prolong the con- 
test; and that if even ultimately successful, France would be un- 
done — her towns sacked — her fertile plains deluged with blood, — 
he at length resolved to embrace the faith professed by the ma- 
jority of his subjects. But this was a proceeding at once deli- 
cate and hazardous : it might alienate his steadfast friends the 
Calvinists without gaining the Catholic chiefs. To convince the 
latter of his sincerity, and of his resolution to maintain the ascend- 
ancy of their faith ; and to reconcile the former to the change by 
securing to them their rights and privileges, were objects appa- 
rently incompatible. But if either party must be estranged, let it 
be the weaker. Sp whispered policy, at whose voice gratitude 
^as dumb. * ^ 

The faciliVy witli which Henry’s coiwersion was effected, almost 
proves the accuracy of the observation of Montaigne.’^ He de- 

. V tn the Memoiri of jOc Thou there is an interesting conversation between Mon- 
aad the President Dc* Poign^, on tlic origin of the civil wars. Aftpr observing 
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dared to the biah&fh^ M^liom he had asMinbled on the occaiiooi 
that his miyd was already fixed on the (Jange, and that little pre* 
paratory instruction was necessary. Accustomed from his infaocy 
to the bustle of arms, or the hurry of dissipation, he was scarcely 
capable of serious reflection; and he probably knew as little of 
the religion he forsook as of the one he embraced. Theiilftir 
which has no avowed principles for iti^ foundation, which de- 
pends for its existence only on early prejudice oripernicious im- 
pressions, must fall at the magic touch of worldly interest. Had 
Henry, like La Noue and Duplessis, been addicted to medita- 
tion, as much in the commotions ofithe camp as in the retirement 
of the closet, and thereby transformed mere impressions into prin- 
ciples ; had he listened with attention to the still small voice*’ 
of conscience and of truth, he would have adhered to his opinions 
with as much steadfastness as either of these conscientious men. 
But he had imbibed the philosophic notion, that the followers of 
all Christian sects are equally safe if they observe the precepts en- 
joined them. That all w’ho sincerely believe the doctrines, and 
conscientiously practise the duties, of the faith they profess, may 
hope for the celestial favour, even on their errovs, is a truth at 
once Catholic and scriptural; but we fear the royal convert 
scarcely asked liimself the question, ^vhether he had carefully 
weighed the evidence adduced in support of the two religions, 
and afterwards adopted that which from conviction he believed to 
be true. The most zealous of his advocates must acknowledge 
that he betrayed more precipitation — to use the mildest word—* 
than the importance of the case demanded.**^' 

Of this conversion, whether pretended or real. Sully speaks 
with great complaisance, as of an event which his counsel had the 
greatest share in producing. He carried his liberal notions — let 
us rather say his indifference — even further than his master, so 
far, indeed, that there is some reason to doubt whether he had any 
religious principles at all. l^he bad, certain it is that he held them 
subservient to his political maxims. We regret to perceive more 
than once in his Memoirs, that to the same maxims, or rather to 


that the hatred lubsisting between the King of Navarro and the Duke of Guixe was the 
solo cause of those wars, (an observation, however, not strictly correct,) Montaigiu 
adds — “ Both make a parade of religion, and an excellent pretext it is to secure parti- 
xans, but neither cares about it in reality. The fear of beipgjabandoned by the Pro- 
testants is the only consideration that deters the King of Navarre from returning to the 
religion of his fathers; and the dukeevould not depart from the confessidii of Augsburg, 
which his uncle the Cardinal of Lorraine led him to approve, if he could adhere to It 
without prejudice to his interests.’* Montaigne was acquainted with both, and he pro- 
fesses to speak from bis own knowledge. 

• The question of Henry’s abjuration has been treated with great fairness and can- 
dour by Mr. Smedley. — See Hist, of Ref. Relig. in France, vol, ii. p.S6J— 3d4. 
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the advantages arising flom them, he \vas r^ady to sacrifice the 
most important of the md^^al duties.* . v 

Not so Duplessis Mornay. The first intimation conveyed to 
him of Henry’s intention filled him with equal astonishment and 
afSiction. He repeated his homely but expressive obser^ion, 
tiiat'he could not conceive how' any one could change one religion 
for another, as if it wete a shirt; and he feared that the change 
in question would be followed by the persecution of the Pro- 
testants. He penned some energetic remonstrances, in which his 
attachment to his faith made him sometimes trespass on the respect 
due to his king. He observed that from idolatry to intolerance 
the step is not so great as from the truth to idolatry; and in more 
than one letter he obscurely hints, that the indignant Calvinists 
might so far forget themselves as to seek another protector to v in- 
dicate their rights. But in his letters to the ministers and chiefs 
of that sect, he uses no other language than that of loyalty. He 
evidently writes more in sorrow than in anger. In his letter to 
M. de Lomenie, (tom. v. p. 510,) he pathetically laments the 
situation of the King. 

From the bottom of my soul I pity ami bemoan the hell into which 
his Majesty has fallen : 1 am no stranger to it. Tell him, I beseech 
you, that if he has any wish, to escape from liis double bondage, tem- 
poral and spiritual — bondage which 1 so much grieve to behold — though 
my fidelity in his service will not admit of increase, 1 will redouble my 
courage to assist liiin. They (the Catholic party) do not give him 
peace in the state, but they rob him of that wdiich conscience bestows. 
They do not reduce the rebels to obedience, hut they cool the fervour of 
his most faithful friends. They do not restore him to his Kingdom — it is 
God’s, not the devil’s, to give — but they do all they can to make him re- 
nounce the kingdom of heaven. ! am grieved to sec him thus ruined, 
thus deceived^ thus betrayed; and I find no good man, even among the 
Catholics, who does not say the same. But the resolution must begin 
with himself : wc can only follow him.” 

For some time previous to the icing’s abjuration Duplessis 
refrained from going to court, and it was not till nearly tvi'O 
months after it took place, and in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands repeatedly signified to him in the most earnest and 
affectionate manner, that he determined to repair thither. 

On his arrival .at Chartres (September, 1693), where Henry 
then was, Duplessis was for three hours closeted alone with him. 
The king ^’Kas extremely anxious to justify himself to his faith- 
ful servant. He attempted to provb that the change was not 
merely a matter of prudence, but of necessity ; that the conduct 


* Sec, for instance, tMs extent of his duplicity* in his negotiation with the King's sister, 
Catherine of Navarre, tom. ii. c. 6, 
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of his own Catholic adherents, and th^ittle support he received 
Ironi the Protestants, had brought hmi to the brink of a prccU 
pirc from which he had no other means of escaping; but that 
his aflfections were still the same towards the reformed faith, and 
thos^ who professed it, and that he hoped God would be 
till to him; and finally, he expressed a Ijppe that he shouloone 
day be able to bring about a union between the two religions, 
which differed, he said, less in essentials than the animosity of 
the respective preachers would have the world to believe. In 
reply, Mornay observed that no such union could ever be effected 
in France until his Majesty was fi/st firmly seated on his throne, 
and the Pope’s power entirely abolished ; that even if a French pope 
w^re elected, no good could be expected from him; that the car- 
dinals most disposed to a reformation became its most bitter ene- 
mies on their elevation to the pontifical chair — witness Pius II., 
Adrian IV. and others; and that, as was well observed by Cardi- 
nal <lu Bellay, to this chair of the son of perdition a plague was 
attached, which instantly communicated its infection to those who 
in appearance were the best of men. 

It cannot be denied that this step, as a preliminary to a gene- 
ral pacification, was piodiictive of the greatest blessings to the 
kingdom. The great body of the people had been long clamor- 
ous for peace: none but the more ambitious chiefs of the League 
wished for the coiitinuauce of war, and they only in the view of 
obtaining better conditions from the king. After a long scriiis 
of ncgociations, in which the talents and experience of Duplessis 
Mere frequently called into requisition, chief after chief, and city 
after city submitted, and at length the peace of Vervins with 
Spain and Savoy, concluded in 1398, restored complete tranquil- 
lity to France. 

Tiic same year is memorable by the publication of the cele- 
brated edict of Nantes, a measure intended by the king to redress 
the grievances under M’hich his loyal subjects of the reformed faith 
had so long laboured, and which, had it been honestly and fully 
carried into effect, would doubtless have satisfied that body. But 
the king’s intentions were in a great degree frustrated by the ob- 
stinacy and intolerance of the different parliaments and courts of 
justice, several of w'hich evaded and others flatly refused the verifi- 
cation of the edict. There are many memoriajs and representations 
(mostly composed by Duplessis) scattered thfiOUgh, the volumes 
of this correspondence, which sufficiently prove that up to that 
lime ceux de la religion” had little cause to congratulate them- 
selves on the accession of their former co-religionist and protec- 
tor to the throne of France. We need only refer to one of lliese 

Brief Discours, &c.” (vol. vii. p. 237,) drawn up in 1397, from 
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which it appears that thlnr patience and long suffering had been 
almost worn out, and tln^t finding their services and *subniission 
had hitherto stood them in so little stead, they had determined to 
avail themselves of the king’s necessities, and actually drew oft 
their forces, when Henry was engaged in the siege of Amiens. 
T^Vrtiay is charged by Sully witli being one of the refractory 
chiefs on that occasion. ^ We think the charge unfounded, though, 
had it even be6n otherwise (considering that not his own interests 
or opinions were at stake, but those of his co-religionists) we are 
satisfied that he would have had little difiiculty in justifying to 
himself his own conduct. The result proved that the course 
adopted by the Hugoiiot leaders was the right one ; the Justice 
which their long and faithful services had failed to procure 
them from their monarch’s gratitude^ was at last wrung from his 
fears. 

Numerous as were the enemies of Duplessis at court, and 
constant as were their efforts to procure his disgrace, Henry long 
continued to regard him with equal esteem and gratitude. When 
towards the close of lo<)7, a gentleman named St. Phal, of high 
and powerful connections, who felt aggrieved by an act of Du- 
plessis performed in his public capacity, applied to him for expla- 
nation or satisfaction, und„failing in that, went so far as to knock 
him down with a stick in the open street at Angers, — no one 
was more prompt than the king in offering to avenge him. The 
letter which Bourbon wrote on the occasion does the highest ho- 
ifour to his magnanimous heart: 

Fontaittehkau, Nw. 8tli, 1597. 

M. Duplessis, — 1 am exceedingly incensed at the outrage you have 
received, in which 1 participate both as your king and your friend. As 
the first I shall not fail to do both you and myself justice. If 1 only 
stood in the second relation, you have none who would unsheath the 
sword more promptly or risk his life more freely for you than I. Be 
assured that in this afi'air I will serve you as your king, master, and 
friend.'’ 

So sensible was Mornay to the outrage, — so eager for the vin- 
dication of his honour, — that he w'rote to all his most powerful 
relations and friends, urging them to assist him in bringing the 
offender to justice^ or at least in extorting satisfaction. The 
result was, that not only the monarch, but the highest and noblest 
of hi» su^ects. Catholics as well as Protestants, espoused the 
cause of Duplessis; then all rivalry, and what is more, all religi- 
«ous animosity, were hushed at the imperious voice of chivalry and 
honour. The affair was prosecuted by Mornay for above a year 
with as much serk>usness as if the fate of the whole kingdom 
depended on it, and concluded, in the presence of the king and 
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Ills nobles, ill a hi^nner every way gr^fying to the wounded 
pride of our high-spirited Uugonot.* biographer dwells with 
evident pleasure on the details of the imposing ceremony of 
reparation. We could have very well dispensed with the volu« 
iiiiiious mass of piices justijicatives which the editor has published 
relative to this afi'air, which was magnified into undue import«nv;e 
at the time, and has now not an atom St interest. To say the 
truth, in no other action of his life does this great man appear to 
us to so little advantage. Sed humanum est errare. 

But unfortunately for France, whatever might be the regard 
w'hich Henry entertained for the /riend and counsellor of his 
youth, the confidence and good understanding that had for so 
many years subsisted |between them, grew weaker and weaker. 
Mornay’s unceasing activity in behalf of his co-religionists, 
the prominent part he assumed, not only as a negotiator for 
them, but as a religious controversialist, rendered him peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Catholic party, and by degrees estranged the 
king’s confidence from him. In 159 B he published a ^'Treatise 
on the institution of the Eucharist/’ (he had previously pub- 
lished several religious works, some doctrinal, •a few contro- 
versial,) in which treatise he did not spare the peculiar tenets 
of the Uoman Catholic Church. Ljke D’Andelot, the bro- 
ther of Coiigni, he not only thought, but called the sacrifice of 
the mass ** an execrable profanation.” His friends foreseeifig the 
obloquy to which his bold opinions would subject him, requested 
him to publish them anonymously; but they had to do with one 
who utterly disregarded consequences in discharging what he 
conceived a positive duty. The book produced a greater sensa- 
tion than had been foreseen, — not among the French clergy only, 
who in some places caused it to be burnt by the common hang- 
man, but even at Rome. The Pope’s legate demanded its sup- 
pression; the Pope himself exhibited considerable umbrage at the 
remains of favour still shown by Henry towards its author; and 
as it was at that time the king’s special policy to conciliate the 
papal court, it became doubtful whether he would not be com- 
pelled, in furtherance of that policy, to sacrifice his old and 
faithful friend. 

But the doctrines of Mornay ’s work were not the only portion 
assailed. The majority of its numerous quotations were asserted 
to be either false or misinterpreted, an assertion’ which the author 
contradicted, and offered t^j disprove. The BISshop *of Evreux, 
afterwards the famous Cardinal du Perron, (who was himself a 
converted Hugonot,) came forward both to impugn the doctrines 
and to support the charge as to the quotatiiviif* The prelate 
contended that in this latter respect, the book throughout was 
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inaccurate. “ Not/* ssM he to Sully, “ tha^t 1 mean to charge 
M. Duplessis with dish«|*iesty ; I pity him for having unfortu- 
nately trusted to compileis who have led him astray.’* With the 
pope’s sanction, a disputation between the two champions was 
appointed to take place at Fontainebleau in presence of the king, 
"^"■^itfadame Duplessis complains with great bitterness, and ap- 
parently not without re&son, of the indecent partiality shown by 
Henry towards the bishop. She asserts that, coule qui coiile, his 
majesty was resolved to gratify the Pope by a victory over the 
head of the Calvinists; that Casaubon and others who were 
present were summoned, nok as judges, but as interpreters and 
verifiers of the quotations ; and that the monarch reserved to him* 
self the privilege of deciding who was the victor. On the 
evening preceding the conference, he was, however, observed 
to be very thoughtful; Ik; knew the learning and solidity oi 
judgment of Duplessis ; and he betrayed so much solicitude as 
to the issue, tliat his secretary Loinenie could not forbear telling 
him that he had never seen him more anxious on the eve of the 
most decisive battles. 

The conference took place in May, iGOO, and the glory of the 
contest was awarded to the bishop by the king, whose joy on the 
occasion appears to havq been extreme. What think you of 
your pope?” was his question to Sully at the conclusion of the 
conference. “ He is more a pope, sire, than you suspect,” re- 
plied the politic minister, ** he has just given the red hat to the 
bishop,” — a prediction, however, which was not verified till four 
years afterwards. 

When the circumstances of this great triumph come to he 
examined a little closely, the whole affair turns out to be nothing 
more than a miserable court intiigiie got up for the express pur- 
pose of raising the credit of the papal party at the expense of 
Mornay’s reputation. When a charge so serious as fraud and for- 
gery (which is implied in falsification and mistranslation of quo- 
tations) was preferred, justice required that the accused should be 
furnished beforehand with a list of the passages impugned, and 
allowed sufficient time to collect and produce his authorities in 
vindication. Instead of this, he was studiously kept in the dark 
as to the intended course of proceeding, and it was only in the 
hall of confereiic’e that he was apprized of the passages so 
charged; editions* (Kfferent from the ones he had referred to were 
brought fortv'ard,*and every species of ftverbal quibble was resorted 
to. When to all this were added the browbeating and imperi- 
ous manner of the royal umpire, and the hostile faces of the 
courtly auditors reflecting that of their master, we need not won- 
der that the intrepid Hugonot was for the moment coufouuded. 
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and that the confereAce, after a few hourj, ended in his apparent 
discomfiture. Mornay himself was tflkeiwo ill immediately after- 
\^urds that his life was despaired of. nis malady, however^ was 
not of long duration, and his first care, even while lying on his 
b('d of sickness at Fontainebleau, was to draw up, with the assist- 
ance of his son and some of his friends, a short statement o£^hc 
real circumstances of the conference, H'hich was immediately 
printed and widely distributed among his co-rehgionists, and 
served to dissipate the alarm which the king's letter and the 
boastings of the court-party had for tlie moment infused into their 
ranks. « 

From this time forward till the king’s death, Duplessis was 
in a sort of continued disgrace with Henry. Not that he had 
no interviews with the latter, nor that letters did not occasionally 
pass between them; but he was seldom consulted in affairs of 
iniportauce, and still seldomer benefited by the royal inuniti* 
cencc. This is a deep stain oti the memory of the king, who, 
if policy forbade him to repose his usual confidence in the llu- 
gonot, was bound by gratitude to reward in some other way a 
stealous and faithful friend — one who had grown grey in liis 
service. It was the complaint of Mornay, that at the end of 
twenty-five years arduous exertions for ^he king, he had not been 
able to pay a debt or purchase a rood of land. 1 retire,'' writes 
he to his friend Lomcnie, without a single acquisition, with- 
out a house to live in, without office or benefice; unhappy he 
who has served only men, but 1 have served God, and 11 is re*’ 
wards arc sure.” 

In l(j02 Duplessis narrowly escaped assassination, while he 
was attending service in the church of Saumur. It appears from 
the evidence subsequently adduced that one Anastasio de Vera, 
a profiigate and fanatical Sicilian monk, had instigated two 
young men, as great fanatics as himself, to attempt the destruc- 
tion of one who had done so much injury to the Church of God. 
He promised them in a future state a similitude of glory with 
Clement — the blessed martyr Clement — who had rid the woikl 
of a tyrant, and the church of an enemy. The attempt was fi us- 
trated by the compunctious visitings of one of the youths, just as 
he was preparing to inflict the fatal blow: all three were ar- 
rested and tried — the monk was executed; one' of his instruments 
was banished ; the other sentenced to the gaMies. 

Three years afterwards Duplessis and his dfife hdd to sustain 
the shock of the greatest domestic calamity that had yet befuJIcii ^ 
them, in the death of their only son, Philip, a youth of the 
highest accomplishments and the most promisi?|g hopes, who fell 
in an assault on the city of Gueldres, October 22d, l(i03, while 
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serving in the army m Prince Maurice iigainst the Marquis 
Spinola. “ 1 have no ^ngeV a son,” exclaimed the lesigned but 
afflicted father on hearing the melancholy news; I have then 
no longer a wife.” His words were prophetic: that event was 
^her death-blow^ 

*?But whatever might be the agony of her maternal feelings, Ma- 
dame de Momay was £i]3rung from too noble a race, and was too 
chivalric in her notions, not to derive some consolation from the 
honourable death of her son. Even in the midst of her anguish 
she cannot avoid exclaiming — Happy end to one born in the 
Church of God, reared in His fear, distinguished even at that 
age for his virtues — to one who died in a just cause, and in an 
honourable exploit! But to us the beginning of an affliction 
which our own deaths only can end.” 

When the fate of young Mornay was known, all, whether Ca- 
tholics or Protestants, who were acquainted with the family, has- 
tened to console the afflicted parents. Even the king forgot his 
pretended causes of dissatisfaction with his old servant, to whom 
he addressed a kind and consolatory letter. ** I feel your loss, 
both for your sake and niy own : I feel it as a good master ought, 
for such 1 am to the father, and such I was to the son. I hoped 
that he would imitate youf fidelity and devotion to my service, as 
much as he imitated your virtues.” ** Be comforted, both in the 
favour of an indulgent master, and from your own prudence and 
constancy.” This resumption of kindness on the part of a be- 
loved king, did comfort his faithful servant : it fell on the old 
man’s heart like rain on the parched ground. 

With the death of her son, the pen drops from the mother’s 
hand. Madame Duplessis had been for many years an almost 
constant sufferer from constitutional and other maladies : such a 
calamity in sfddition was more than her frame could bear. She 
survived it only a few months. 

This second blow was to Duplessis as grievous as the former; 
it almost overwhelmed him. “ My afflictions,” says he to Ca- 
saubon, are such as you may conceive. I digest the bitterness 
as well as I can, and I find my only consolation in God. To 
Him my remaining days shall be devoted — days which however 
short will be too long for me.” But time mitigated his grief, as 
it does that of all^other men; every day brought its duties which 
called forth his exertions : he lived thenceforward for his religion, 
almost dead to human affections. He carried on a correspond- 
cnce, indeed, extensive as ever with the greatest and wisest of his 
age, but he had less attachment to the persons than to the sub- 
jects ; he cared u<%t so much for men as for truth. 

But on the assassination of Henry IV., the affection, which 
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age and unkinduess* had almost extinguisii4d io the heart of Dii- 
plessis, burst forth with all its ancient llrightiiess. The young 
king and the queen mother, in acquainting him with the tragical 
event, exhorted him to use whatever influence he possessed in 
disposing his co-religionists to testify the same loyalty to the son 
that they had rendered to the father. Nothing can be irare 
pathetic than his address to the assembled ministers and elders 
al Sauniur, as the tears ran down bis furrowed cheeks, in be- 
iiioaiiiiig the fate of his murdered master. 

** Our king — the greatest king Christendom has had for five hundred 
years — who survived so many adversitins, so many dangers, in sieges, 
battles, and attempted assassinations, has at length fallen under tlie blow 
of a wretch who has plunged the whole state into mourning, and drowned 
every true Frenchman in tears.*’ 

Having exhorted them to take the oath of fidelity to the new 
king, and the queen mother as regent, he says — 

Before God, I take that oath ; I give you the example. Let me 
hear no more of Hugonot and Papist; those words are forbidden in our 
edicts: let all animosity be extinguished in our bcai*ts. If no edict 
existed, as Frenchmen, as lovers of our country, of our families, of our- 
selves, such animosity should for ever cease.” 

Unfortunately, however, the measures of the regency were not 
of a nature to satisfy the nation, inucli less the Reformed, to 
whom any thing but favour was show'u by the court. But Du- 
plessis was for a long time caressed, — with hollow views no 
doubt, — from the immense influence which he possessed over the ^ 
whole Protestaiil body. His heart groaned at the evils which he 
saw approaching, and his indignation was roused at the tyrannical 
acts and shameless perfidy exhibited by an ignorant, incapable, 
and profligate ministry towards the professors of the reformed 
faith. So great was that indignation, that in his controversial 
writings he called on James I., the bulwark of the Protestant 
cause, to wage an exterminating war against Antichrist. The 
reply of the royal pedaut to the invitation is sensible and charac- 
teristic. 

Wc must say something as to the exhortation you have made us, 
both in your letter, and in the preface to your book, that in future we 
should quit the pen, and go forth sword iti band to dislodge Antichrist 
from his stronghold. But though wc praise the fervoUr of your zeal, cs- 
pccially in your declining years, we TOg you to coisider that neither in 
Holy Scripture, nor in the doctrine or example of the primUive church, 
above all, in its greatest purity, can we discover any warrant suffiefent to 
stir us up to an offensive war on religious grounds only, against any 
other prince or potentate, ecclesiastical or temporal. Besides, we have 
no reason to expect that our strength alotie would soJIce for the execu- 
tion of so great an enterprize, and still less to hope for miracles in these 
latter times.”-— xi. 309. 
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Persecution somctiikes makes even the * mildest intoleriinl, 
and the philosopher s\|met*imes fanatical. Thus it was with 
Mornay, who, however, preserved towards his sovereign his de- 
votedness of loyalty, though he feared not to remonstrate when 
^prayers proved ineffectual. 

•••The late king, your father,** says he to Louis XIII., would have 
sent these new ministers \o school, who, like ignorant quacks, employ 
steel and fire ‘for a slight defluxion, and make one arm cut off the 
other.** 

In 1621 the destruction of the Protestants was decided by the 
government. The King placed himself at the head of liis 
troops to invest Rochelle, the most formidable rampart of the 
reformed religion. The occupation of Saumur, the government 
of which Mornay had possessed for so many years, was, from its 
position and strength, necessary to the execution of the ro}al 
will. The king wuote to the governor, acquainting him with his 
intention of residing for a short time in the castle, and assuring 
him that there was no intention of making the slightest change in 
the place. Relying on the word of a prince, Mornay prepared 
accommodatioms for the court; but he discovered the perfidious 
nature of the visit, when one hundred thousand crowns were 
offered him on condition .that he would surrender the foi tress to 
the king. 

“ Were I a man to be bribed,** replied the indignant patriot, ‘‘ J 
could have gained millions, but I have always been more anxious to 
•deserve riclies and honours than to solicit them.” 

It W'as however decided in the king’s council that the place 
should be given up; and the ministers sent a peremptory mandate 
to that effect. But their hearts w'crc touched, in spite of them- 
selves, at seeing the veteran soldier and statesman thus deprived of 
the only rewfard he had enjoyed for his splendid services. IIij 
retired to his chateau of La f oret-sur-Si^vre, There he composed 
a patlietic letter to the king, which his friends w ith some difhcidty 
prevailed upon him not to forward. In that letter he demanded 
permission to leave France wdth his family (he had many daugh- 
ters, who had long been established in life, and who had a iinme- 
rous issue,) and with the bones of his ancestors ; and he added : 

Perhaps some gne will engrave on my tomb, ' Here lies one wdio, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and after employing, without re- 
proach, forty-six of fhem in the service of tw^o great kings, was coiii- 
pellecl,^ for no other crime than doing h\9 duty, to seek a sepulchre in a 
foreign land.* ** 

His death took place on the 1 1th of November, l62J. 

The testimonies of his contemporaries, both Catholics and 
Protestants, and the evidence supplied by the vast mass of papers 
he left behind him, present* toms fo rare a combination of talents. 
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siilucs, high princi'pie, and accomphshiumts^ with so small an 
alloy of hutiyiu intirmity, united in tlie sai<^e person, that Duples<« 
sis Aloriiay appears almost a unique diameter in history. 

His soul/’ it is well said by the editor of these volumes, was 
always the asylum, tlm refuge, the sanctuary of justice — of all noble 
:iiid generous thoughts — of heroism and disinterestedness: and iujhis 
as in iiiimy other respects, he will always an honour and a glory 
lo I'ninee. In no case docs he tamper with w’hat he considers his duty 3 
he was always sincere, even in his errors. Mornay is one of the very few 
who never sufl'cr in the public opinion, because he is ever the constant 
defender of the rights of humanity and conscience — rights ivhich had 
never an abler advocate. In the midst ♦f opinions the most diverse, and 
I he most opposed to each other, he remains the same unchanging dc- 
lender of those sacred principles: he is rationally pious amidst fanatics, 
and tolerant, though surrounded by intolerance/’ Mornay is great and 
\irtuoiis at whatever period, and in whatever circumstances we regard 
Jiim. He opposes the fatal genius of the Guises when he perceives that 
genius a rebel to the state : be labours to snatch a feeble prince fruiu 
tlie influence of disastrous counsels and a guilty mother 3 as an am- 
bassador to several courts, liisS only credentials are bis virtues and the 
name of his king. And he is as interesting in his private as he is adnii* 
lahlc in his pn])lic life : as father, husband, friend, he attracts ns to him 
hy proofs of the most aflcctiiig simplicity — a simplicity wliich becomes 
snbliine in a great mind. , 

“As Mornay professed a religion long proscribed, most of our histo- 
rians, cither from party spirit or from fear, have cither wholly omitted, or 
distorted, the noblest actions of his life. Of the cowards who have calum- 
niated him, nearly all have omitted to notice bis noble and holy senti - 
ments, his love of humanity, his devotedness to his country, his loyalty, 
jind unshaken integrity. A philosopher and a Christian, he approached 
the powers of the earth only to demand justice against persecution, 
indulgcnec and support for weakness, clemency and pardon for error.” 

Wc conclude this necessarily imperfect sketch wUh an extract 
frenn another eloquent writer — Lacretclle, who in bis Jlislohe 
(Irs Guerres de la Religion, thus speaks of him: 

“ Of all the companions of Henry de Bourbon, he who had the most 
authority in his council, and the greatest empire over his soul, was the 
severe Duplessis Mornay. This Protestant stoic soon perceived that 
half virtues would prove a feeble barrier against the vices of his age. 
He was at once a consummate w’arrior, an admirable economist, a sin- 
cere and profound politician. It was with him that, Henry de Bourbon 
wrote his manifestoes, his letters' to the king, the tables, and the third 
estate 3 the only papers of the times in which 'ive discover the heart. 
In them eloquence springs iVom nobleness of sentiment 3’ even at this 
period, when a succession of great writers have purified and embellished 
the French language, no manifesto can exhibit expressions more aiii- 
iiiated or energetic.” 
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ITdfter,^ (Sweden, 4 Journal of Science and Art. Numbers 
I.-— XII.) Upsala, 1819 — 1829. 8vo. 

Periodicals are not in general esteemed fit matter for reviewing 
in journals like ours, although, when such periodicals consist 
altogether, or chiefly, bf original essays and original poetry, we 
scarcely know why they should be thus considered. This im- 
pression would, how'ever, probably prevent our dedicating oiii 
attention and our pages to French or German Magazines; — 
but of Swedish literature wc still know so little, and Sw^edisli 
books are, in this country, so hard to procure, that we conceive 
a short account of the Swedish periodical miscellany, entitled 
SweOf cannot but be acceptable to our readers. 

The Swea is edited by Professor Geijer, the author of the un- 
finished History of Sweden, the first volume of which was re- 
viewed in one of our late numbers. Independent of his historical 
labours, which we have already noticed, Geijer has distinguished 
himself as an orator, a philosopher, a poet, and a musical com- 
poser. Ill tw'o of these characters he contributes to, we believe, 
all the Swedish periodicals that belong to the National, or Anti- 
Gallican school ; and as (tiougli all this were insiiflicient occupa- 
tion, he has further undertaken the editorship of the Swea. 

The principal of Geijer’s brother contributors are Atterbom, 
who, amongst his compatriot admirers, bears the title of the 
Sw'cdish Goethe ; Franz6n, similarly designated as the Swedish 
Scott and Byron blended into one; Palmblad, an oriental scholar ; 
Schroder, sub-librarian atUpsala.an erudite scholar, and Geijer’s 
colleague in the editorship of the old Swedish historians, with 
others less generally known. 

The mention of these names, in addition to the ar/fo-descriptive 
title (a title, by the way, rather too exclusive — Journal of Science 
and Art.,) renders it superfluous to state that the Swea is a period- 
ical of a far more ambitious character than most of the magazine 
fraternity; but this would not, unassisted, convey an idea of its 
singular austerity. Never does it, like those of the highest repu- 
tation in this country, attemper its profounder disquisitions b) the 
admixture of light tales or jeux ^esprit; a very, very small infusion 

* Hie work Is, we betiivc, still in progress, although we have seen only the first 
twelve HitfUr, *or numbers, divided into two or more parts each, (if we should not 
rather lay volumes published in numbers) but this doseii being fully sulTicient lor 
* our purpose of showing the nature of this learned periodical, we resolved to review 
them, without waiting the result of thot usually tedious operation, the procuring more 
volumes from Sweden. • 
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of poet^, and somd Accounts of travels, ofering pretty nearly the 
Holc; relief from metaphysics, political pmlosophy, statistics, &c. 
Neither does the Stvea seek to upliolc/ its essentially miscella- 
neous nature, by confining every single paper within such limits 
as may insure variety in each separate number. So far from it, 
that the number which at this moment catches our eye, iian^^ly, 
the first number of the tenth H'dfte for 16£6, consists wholly of an 
essay upon the nature and origin of society, of a discussion upon one 
or two articles of the Swedish constitution, relative to the formation 
and the duties of the Royal Council, and a list of new books. 
Suck essays, somew'hat more varied, 4 ^rc almost the sole contents 
of the first few numbers; in later years the learned editor has added 
thereto, reviews of valuable new publications, whether Swedish 
or foreign. 

Having thus given a general idea of the nature of this journal, 
we are next to speak more particularly of its literary and philoso- 
phical merits. Tiiese we think very considerable, although the 
dissertations are conceived and executed so much more in the 
German than the English taste, that we should fear to weary our 
readers, did we ofier such an analysis of any of tl^em, as, in our 
private opinion, some, at least, abundantly deserve. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with giving some brief notices con> 
cerning their nature and character, ere w'e select for translation 
what may appear more likely to interest an English reader. For 
this purpose we shall class the papers contained in the twelve 
Hiijier before us, according to the subject matter of which tliey* 
treat. 

One of the most important divisions is that which more espe- 
cially entitles the journal to its name of Swea, to wit, informa- 
tion relative to Sweden. Amongst the papers on such matters 
we have a geological description of the country by Wahlenberg ; 
a statement respecting the working of the native silver mines, and 
a comparison of the Swedish and English modes of manufacturing 
iron ; essays upon the ancient or Sweo-Gothic laws of Sweden, 
by Collin and Schlyter; upon the legal History of Sweden, by 
Delld^n ; upon Swedish legislation, with relation to the proposal 
of new laws, upon different articles of the Swedish constitution, 
and upon the composition and character of one or two national 
tribunals, by Schlyter and Dellden; anecdotes of Sweden’s finan- 
cial and economical history ; a scientific disquisition upon old 
Scandinavian songs, by Haeffner; a sketch of EinnasUs’s life and 
labours, by Wahlenberg; an account of Swedish picture gal- 
leries; and an account, by Grafstrbm, of a Swedish sculptor, 
named Sergell, outlines of some of whose works, namely, a Cupid 
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and P^syclie, a drunkenLFaiin» and two by no means defi- 

cient in talent, adorn Hhe tirst three Hdfter. Ocoasiotial short 
surveys of the literary productions of the year, too many of which, 
we regret to say, are only translations, complete this division. A 
moment’s reflection makes it evident that most of these papers, 
“* however valuable to Swedes, are scarcely of a kind to afford ex- 
tracts interesting or instructive to foreigners. To inform readers 
altogether ui 4 acquaintcd with the subjects, each of them should 
be treated as a whole, and in the present active state of the Swedish 
mind, we do not despair of meeting occasionally with opportunities 
for presenting our readers }vith more comprehensive, and there- 
fore more comprehensible, developements of some of these matters. 
The accounts of Linnaius and Sergell might have proved excep- 
tions, but we have our own private reasons for not introducing 
into these pages a detail of the rise and progress of the naturalist’s 
botanical observations, discoveries and opinions ; and with regard 
to the statuary, (of whom Atterbom thinks that “ had he not lived 
and died concealed in the North, he might have disputed with 
Canova the honour of reviving sculpture,”) Grafstrbm gives us 
merely an enumeration and eulogy of his works, together with a 
descriptive catalogue of all the Cupids and Psyches extant. 

W e now turn to the philosophical division of the Swea. Th(‘ 
first paper of this kind tfiat w^e shall notice is an Essay by Geijer 
himself upon Feudalism and Republicanism, of which £27 pages 
are divided between the first and second Hiifter, and the remainder 
•is promised, but not given in those we possess; the learned 
editor being perhaps too much engrossed by his historical labours 
to spare the time and thought requisite for completing a disserta- 
tion, which, however homogeneous with his professional avocations, 
demands more of both than magazine contributions, usually con- 
sidered as light recreations from hard study, should naturally 
claim, l^liis fragment displays a familiar, a profound, and a 
varied knowledge of modern history, with much acumen and some 
originality. The writer cherishes a tenderness for the better parts 
of feudalism, the very reverse of that abhorrent and keen search 
after its abuses which distinguishes modern liberalism in France, 
Italy, and even Germany. But with this reverence for the past, 
Geijer blends a cordial love of liberty, such as w^as to be expected 
from the highly ^fted and cultivated son of a country, where the 
popular portion the representative system is carried further 
than in any othet land with which wetare acquainted, the peasants 
having long constituted, and still we believe constituting, in the 
diet, a distinct and separate order or estate from the burgesses. 
So that the two orders of what, upon the continent, has usually 
been called the third estate, form, in fact, an overbalance for the 
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tuo, equally distiricl, orders of nobility tnnd clerg^y, inasmuch as 
ilir last of»tliesc contains an upper^aiul lower house within itself, 
ill th(j prelates and the parish priests. 

Without entering into a detail of Geijer’s views, for which wc 
/iHve no room, we may hi icily stale that he considers the whole 
history of modern Kiirope as one uninterrupted conflict beUvecn 
Jcndalism and repnhiicnnism, which two* principles he thus cha- 
raett lizes — feudalism as the spirit of, or resting iipcii, relations not 
ciealed l)y law, but natural, analogous to those of parent and 
child, &c.; n'piiblicniiism as the spirit of, or resting upon, rela- 
tions wholly legal. Of republicaiNsm he finds a twofold source; 
the one in the forests of Germany and Scandinavia, in the part 
which, amongst all tribes of IVnitonic origin, the universal nation 
took as w'('ll in the discussion of foreign politics as in the internal 
administration of justice, and the fruit of this source be distin- 
giiish(*s as rn7ti/ liberty ; the other, he traces back to the nuinicipal 
iiOinaii forms, uninterruptedly preserved in the internal goverii- 
uient of many eities of Italy, southern France, and the banks of 
the Jlliine, umidsl and despite all the tyranny of tlie Konian Em* 
j>erors, all the devastation of barbarian conquest; and the ofl- 
spriiig of this source he distinguishes as civic liberty. The first 
tempered whatever might otherw'ise haye been too harsh in early 
femlalism, dying away as the power of the aristocracy became ex- 
cessive; at w hich very period, namely, tliat of the Crusades, civic 
liberty revived to supply its place, eneoiiraged by the monarchs of 
Europe, who sought, hy the lielp of the third estate, to free them- 
selves from haroiiial encroachment. From this civic liberty Geijer 
derives taxation and, as ihercwitii connected, a spirit of represen- 
tation, the fiiiilful parents of mercenary soldiers (the citizens soon 
learning to fight by deputy), standing urmics and all modern 
tyranny, as well as of true freedom, in the reprcsentktive system of 
government. The French revolution, when republicanism gained 
an u lid lie ascendancy, is the point selected as the close of the 
c onflict between feudalism and republicanism ; but this is merely 
indicated, all inquiry into that fearful event, its causes and conse- 
quences, is wanting, w'ith the continiiation of the Essay. 

Amongst the other politico-philosophical papers, is one, in 150 
pages, upon true and false liberalism; in which, notwithstanding 
the anonymous w riter’s admiration for the British constitution and 
its gradual developement or grow'th, (rcsemuling, he says, that of 
an organized body,) the horror excited by the Frencli revolution 
produces a considerable anti-liberal tendency, whence wc infer 
the irritating presence of French liberalism in Sweden. Another, 
upon the fundamental idea of the social doc!,rine of society, by 
Grabbe, incomplete in 80 and 202 pages, is written more in the 
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impartial and fair lempei- of Geijer. Both dfcs'ertatioiis are, how- 
ever, characterized by dtVp htstorical research, by acute and judi- 
cious reasoning; biitinvirVueof their essentially metaphysical cha- 
racter, they are, as before observed, better adapted to the meridian 
of Germany than to that of England, 'i'he same remarks apply 
* to th(^ purely metaphysical and to the (esthetic papers, concerning 
which we shall only say^that the whole philosophy of the SiveUy 
w'hether political, metaphysical or (esthetic, is deeply and essen- 
tially religious, lleligion is herein considered as the sole and in- 
dispensable foundation of society itself, as well as of true liberty, 
morality and happiness. c 

Our next division embraces the papers relative to foreign 
countries. These are many and various. Perhaps the most 
valuable and attractive amongst them, to that reading public for 
which tln?y are designed, are Palmblad^s upon Oriental subjects. 
But how great soever be this scholar’s reputation and his proti- 
ciency in such studies, it is not to be supposed that his disquisi- 
tions upon Tibet, the Ancient Histories of the Hindus, &c. can 
offer any thing peculiarly new or striking to readers familiar with 
the researches suid writings of the mighty Orientalists of I 'ranee, 
Germany and England. We shall, therefore, pass them by with- 
out further notice than the expression of our gratiiication at finding 
them in a much read Swecfisli iniscellutiy, and tiiin to others that 
may, we conceive, contain metal more attractive to’ British readers, 
namely, some papers upon North America. 

• Even after all that has been published about the l inited States 
within the last few years, nay, the lust few months, a Swede’s views 
of the country might still, we apprehend, not be uninteresting; but 
there is in these papers matter of yet more novelty, and it is to 
this we shall address ourselves. It is not, we believe, very gene- 
rally known, \3ither that the Scandinavians claim the merit of 
having been the first, the original, albeit accidental, discoverers 
of America, or that the Swedes established a colony upon the 
Delaware, much about the time when our persecuted Puritans 
were colonizing New England; which Swedish colony remained, 
up to the period of the establishment of American independence, 
so far unabsorbed by its British neighbours and masters, as to 
be regularly supplied with Lutheran pastors from Stockholm, a 
fact implying the ))rcservatioii of their mother tongue. Con- 
cerning these two pbkits we shall select a few extracts; and, first, 
from Schroder’s pViper, Om Skandiu^verues fordna Upptuckls- 
resor till Nord Amerika, or Upon the Scandinavians’ former 
voyages of discovery to North Anieiica.” 

Iceland had bet^^i discovered by Noithman Viki/tgr, or sea- 
kings, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish, early in the ninth cen- 
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tury; but tlie ilisccJvfcrcrs’ coloni/iiig piopeusities — as far as those 
piratical adventurers^ whose object \fas nluncler aiitl booty to be 
enjoyed at home, could be said to have such — found more alluring 
localities in la belle France and merry Knglaiid, than in the realm 
of ice and snow, and the new discovery seems to have been little 
thought of until the year 874. At that period Harald Jlarf^er, 
Aiaj^Ute, Harold the Fair-haired, made liimself monarch otthe 
wliole of Norway, which had been previously di'iided amongst 
many petty kings. 

“ Fiuler the despotic power of one Sovereign T^ord, the flower of 
Norway’s noblest spirits fled with theirtfreedoni and their recollections 
to Iceland. One Ingolf was their leader, and became the founder of the 
colony.” 

These Icelanders recorded their proceedings in writing from 
their very first settlement, and, accordingly, the knowdedge of all 
their maritime eNpediiions has been accurately handed down to ii.s. 
One hnndied years after the founding of the colony, Erik Kaiide 
discovered (irecnland, of wliich, however uninviting, he easily 
persuaded his eonntrymen to take possession. At the clostf of 
the tenth century he conducted thither a .small colony, one of the 
chief membeis of which was a descendant from Ingolf, named 
Herjulf llardaisoii. 'Fliis man’s son,, Bjiirn llcrjulfson, was a 
renowned Vikiagr, whose sanguinary successful ex|)editioiis in a 
ship of his own had spread desolation through many a fair pro- 
vince, and inspired tiie lays of many contemporary Scalds. 'I’lie 
triumphant Vihiugr had now been for some time a resident iA 
Norway, which country its sainted king, Olof Tryggvason, was 
then zealously labouring to convert to Christianity. In the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, Bjorn Herjulfson left Norw ay to 
return lionie, and learning upon his arrival in Iceland that his 
father had removed to Greenland, he at onee rcsoRed to follow 
him thither. A resolution which old Stnrieson, from whose Saiia 
or History of Olof Tryggvason, Schriider derives his facts, lands 
as extraordinarily bold, even in a Vikiagr, ina.smnch as neither 
Bjorn nor any of his crew had ever before sailed on the sea of 
Greenland. I’be hardy mariners were driven from their course 
by u tempestuous north wind, ami when, after many days of storm, 
fog and darkness, the weather in some measure cleared, they saw 
land. ^ 

This they knew could not be Greenland, because, as^Sturleson re- 
lates, they Lad been told that* there they would find high snow-covered 
mountains. They sailed nearer, and beheld a country w'ithout iikmjii-, 
tains, covered with wood, and here and there a few small heights. 

* * * * After two more days’ sailing, they jigain .saw land. As 

they neared it they perceived before them a flat country, overgrown far 
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and wide with trees ; and as tbc wind at tlie same lime somewhat 
abated, the crew would have fi;bnc ashore, but the prudent- Bjiirn Ilcr- 
julfson still deemed it uuadvisablc. * * * * I'liey now sailed 
back with a south-west wind for three days, when they aj;aiii had sight 
of land, which was all high lands, with bare fells* and primaeval ice- 
bergs. As they saw that this was no serviceable landing-place, they 
mcrf»y coasted the land, a^ul found it to be an island. Tbe wind con- 
tinued, and they steered out again to sea. Afterwards the weather be- 
came rougher, hnd tlicy were obliged to reef most of their sails. 'J’heir 
voyage lasted four days more, ere they recognized tbc ^ontb-easternmost 
out-jutting point of Greenland, the above-mentioned llcrjnlfonas (Her- 
julfsness), where they at length found their original place of destination, 
since it so chanced that just there had Jijbrn Herjulfson’s father fixed bis 
residence.” 

Our bold Vikitigr bad by ibis time, it sliould seem, bad cnoiigb 
of tbe sea, or else his new discovery did not present itself to bis 
recollection in any very tempting light. At all events, from that 
time until his return to Norway, he dedicated his time and thoughts 
to the Greenland colony, leaving the sboies of which he bad caught 
a passing glimpse uncared for. lUit not so all bis fclIow' colonists. 
Leifr liriksori,»(tbe son of Erik llamh^,) a U)iith conxerted to 
Christianity by King Olof, and employed by him to con\(‘y Chris- 
tian missionaries to Grccijilaiid, determined to explore the newly 
discovered country, and purchased a vessel for the \o>age of Bjorn 
Her^ulfson himself. 

The first land made by Leifs Erikson seems to have been, as 
indeed w'as to be expected, that last seen by his predecessor. 
Schroder regrets that this point should not be more positively estab- 
lished, by Sturleson’s having mentioned the number of days con- 
sumed in Leifr Eriksoifs voyage thither. The omission does not, 
we confess, appear to us very material, since, a ineasun* of distance 
depending sO much upon ‘‘ skiey influences,’’ especially in the 
then imperfect state of nautical science, could only slightly have 
corroborated the already strong probability. The new visitors, 
like Bjorn Hcrjulfson, describe this land as one of snowy 
mountains, bare fells, and general sterility, and they named it 
Helluland. The next land they saw w^as flat, sandy, and w'oody, 
and this they named Markland. Two days’s more sailing w'ith 
a north-east wind, brought them again in sight of land, when 
they cast anchor, *and went ashore upon an island lying north of 
the mainland. ^ * 

‘'As the wTather was mild, they were \nduccd to wander about tbc 

* We think Johnson miglit have found in the Swedish /za//, or llie old Norse Jiall, 
to say nothing of the Apgio Saxon feall, a belter etynudogv for out Jell, than the 
(jcrniun /e/s, which, though ol course akin to tlie others, liltrally means rock, not 
mountain. 
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MHiiitry, wLcrc, amongst other things^ they noticed dew of unusual 
.sweetness iifon the grass, most likely thc^ common honey dew, which 
not a little astonished our Northmen/’ 

1 1 once they made their way up a river to a lake, where they 
.secured their vessel, and built theniselve.s huts for winter qiiar- 
lers. j ^ 

“ Their principal provisions were supplied by the streams, whieli 
Mbonnded in fish. E.specially there was good store of salmon, larger 
than they had ever before seen. ^ * The fruits were good and 
clioiee j the climate was mild. The giyss on the ground withered hut 
liltle, because the winter brought no frost. They saw, added the his- 
loriaii (Stiirlcson), that here there would he nc need to ]irovide winter 
i odder for the cattle. They likewise observed that the days were more 
e(jual in length than in b'ehuid or Greenland. * * This region Leilr 

Jirik.s<m continued to explore, and upon one exenrsion found gra])es, 
a discovery so icinarkablc to our Northmen, that they thence named 
the new country / inland^ or I inland dvt (lodu, (\Vineland the Good,) 
which name it still retains in all Icelandic records. This assertion ol 
Stiirleson’s has been much (picstioned, and the lather of northern his- 
tory has in some measure experienced the same honour, as Herodotus of 
old, many of his statements, which were long treated as mere fables, 
having been eoidiniicd by later investigations. Thus travellers have 
observed that grapes (»f several kinds grow* wild in Nortli America, and 
especially in \'irginia, * Amongst other productions of the new 
country, Sturlesoii mentions that wheat there grew wild. This was 
probably maize, ( /ca Linn, j which grows all over America.’’ 

AVlion spring caino, Lcifr Eriksoii loaded his ships with the 
produci^ of the country, and returned to (Jrecnland. His liio- 
tlur, 'riiorvaldr Erikson, was the next visitor of this Landafundi, 
Ol i"()und-Iand, as the newly-discovered regions v^ere collectively 
de.sigiiateil in islandic. Thorvaldr, like Leifr, wintered in V in- 
land, but ill the spring proceeded further to explore the sea 
roast, vNhich appeared to be thick-set w'itli islands, but witlioiit 
truce of mail or beast, if w'e excejit a single corn chest, found 
upon an island. Next siiinnier he prosecuted Ids rcseurches, 
and had determined to plant a colony in a favourable situation, 
when lie eiicouiilered tliree boat-loads of natives, w'bom Stur- 
h soii calls Skraelingr, the Icelandic name for the Esquimaux, 
and whom he thus describes : — * 

“'riiey arc of small stature and foul aspect; fticy dwell in caves, use 
arrows for J,hcir weapons, and make their canoes of skin.^ 

Tliesc native.-^ Thorvaldr attacked and captured, all but finer 
who escaped to report the disaster of his comrade.s, and bring 
down a Skraelingr army to avenge them. ^V’ith this army our 
colonists next da) fought a battle, ^^nd gained the victory, but 
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lost tlifir Iciidci’, Tliorvaldf Brikson. They coiisequeitlly re- 
nounced all farther thoi^ght of coloni/:atioii, and, loading theii 
ship with the produce of the country, returned home. 

A third brother, Thorsteiii Erikson, died in an unsuccessful 
endeavour to reach Viiilaiid^ which the shivering Greenlanders, 
or itV' least the Erikson ^ace, amongst whom the knowledge seems 
to have been kept as a sort of family secret, regarded as another 
promised land. One Thorfin Karlsefne, according to Stiirleson 
an immoderately rich man, soon afterwards arrived from Norw^ay, 
married Thorstein Erikson’s widow', Gudrid, and set forth with 
140 persons, (his wife and^'u few other women included,) and 
a stock of cattle, to colonize Vinland. His prospects seemed 
promising, llie cattle found abundant pasturage, and the natives 
presented themselves in more friendly guise, establishing a regu- 
lar traffic of their furs for red cloth and milk. This amicable 
intercourse was unfortunately interrupted by the casual killing of 
a native, in resisting his attempt to possess himself of liluropean 
armsj with which ThoiTin Karlsefne liad strictly prohibited their 
being furnished. Hostilities ensued, when the savages wcie re- 
pulsed and driven away. Neveitheless Thorfin seems no longer 
to have judged his residence in Vinland comfortably secure, and 
he returned with a cargo v)f country produce to Grec^nland. 

The next adventurer to Vinland was Ereydisa Eriksdotter, the 
sister of Leifr, Thorvaldr, and Thorstein Erikson. But the 
lady resembled her brothers only in their spirit of enterprise. 
^5he first cheated her paitners in the speculation, two Norwe- 
gians recently settled in Greenland, and then pei'suaded her hus- 
band to murder her dupes, after wliicli achievements she re- 
turned home with a valuable caigo. Here Sturleson’s history of 
the American expeditions closes, and henceforward the subject is 
only incidentally mentioned in the Icelandic Sagorua, or Annals, 
all idea of colonization seeming to be entirely abandoned. 

We feel hugely tempted to leave these simple, but curious, 
and, to our mind, interesting annals of Scandinavian discovery 
to the reader’s consideration, even as he now' has them, neither 
troubling him with any of the iiiultifarious disquisitions they have 
produced amongst the learned of Sweden and Denmark as to 
the precise points of the North American coast to which they 
refer, nor balanc;iiig the rival pretensions of Newfoundland, 
Baffin’s Bay, and,. La brad or, of Virginia, and of every state lying 
between the mouth of the Potowinack and the St. Lawrence. 
« As the Norwegians have not as yet advanced any claim of pro- 
prietorship, founded upon prior discovery or occupancy, no ques- 
tion of political 'importance is involved in that of disputed 
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locality’ ; and old Sturlesoii’s accoi^iil is too plain and straight- 
i'orward, we think, to admit any doub^ of his voyages, at least 
those of the Erikson race, having reached a southern latitude 
without fixing the precise degree. The only part of his narra- 
tive that appears to us at all perplexing^, is his describing tlie 
natives of his Vinland as Esquimaux. This difficulty Scli#i>der 
solves by the supposition, that the Esquimaux may formerly have 
possessed a larger portion of the continent, and been subse- 
quently driven north w'ards from the more genial regions by the 
Red Men : and assuredly we know nothing of the early history 
of the New World that should justify our rejection of the hypo- 
thesis as impossible. I.5nt it is to U‘ observed, that such indica- 
tions of a different race of inhabitants from the present Indians, 
as have yet been found in North America, lead to the conjecture, 
that the predecessors of the Red Men were more civilized, not 
more barbarous than themselves. We must refer this question to 
Transatlantic antiquaries, offering, however, to the general reader 
this one additional suggestion, that to the fair, stately, and arro- 
gant Northmen, all savages might seem sufficiently alike, to make 
the description of those they knew best answei* for the better- 
looking straiigers. And now, after expressing our wonder that 
the whole Greenland colony did not* transplant itsell* bodily to 
the fair and fruitful Vinland, where, as their numbeis w'ould 
assuredly have enabled them to resist the Skraeliiigr, they might 
have lived in comfort, we proceed to the later connection of Scuii- 
dinavia with the New World. 

About the year l(i26 one Wilhelm Usselina, or Wiliam Ussling, 
(for his name is w’ritten both viays,) an Antwerper, said to have 
been in some way connected with the Dutch West India Company, 
proposed to Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden to establish a Swe- 
dish commercial company, upon similar principles with the 
Dutch, for the creation of a trade with America, and the advance- 
ment of the general commercial prosperity ol Sweden, '^riie 
anient and patriotic inonaich was pleased with the suggestion, 
and granted a privilege or charter for the incorporation of such 
a company, under the title of General or Southern Company, 
which is dated the 14th of June, lG'26. In this company his 
Majesty's own royal self became a partner, the queen-mother, 
together with the chief of the nobles and bisj^ops, to say nothing 
of official personages, municipal dignitaries^ aiK^ the interior 
clergy, following his example. In his more proper kingly capa- 
city, Gustavus Adolphus was to receive both a duty of 4 p<u' 
cent, and a fifth of all minerals, w’itli a tenth of all other colo- 
nial produce, whilst Cssling’s services were fo be rewarded with 
one-tenth per cent, upon all purchases and sales. The following 
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year this charter was sanctioned by the national diet ; but the 
foreign politics of Sweden, especially the share taken in the 
Thirty Years’ War by Gustavus Adolphus, and afterwardis that 
great king’s untimely death, had nearly strangled the scheme in 
its birth. Subsequently, however, at the instigation of one 
Petfrr Menewe or Menuet, a Dutchman, and a discarded servant 
of the Dutch West Indm Company, Axel Oxenstierna, the great 
Swedish chadcellor and statesman, revived the project, and de- 
clared himself president of the company, and obtained from 
Charles I. of England a cession of all British claims to the land 
upon the banks of the Delavfare. 

“Well supplied with colonists, provisions, ammunition, and mer- 
chandize adapted for barter with, or presents to the Indians, Menuet 
was despatched from Gdiheborg (Gothenburg) with two vessels; in the 
spring of 1G38 he reached the mouth of the Delaware, and landed in 
what is now the stale of that name, near Cape Hinlopcn, which he 
called Paradise Point, and the site of the present Lewis Town, Paradise. 
A district of country extending from that jioint up the Delaware to 
Santickan Fall, (now Trenton in New .Icrscy,) and thence as far inland 
as was desired, was purchased of the Indians as the perpetual property 
of the crown of Sweden. The treaty was drawn up in Dutch, and the 
Indians set their hands and iparks thereto. Payment was made in awls, 
needles, scissors, knives, hatchets, guns, powder and ball, (the Swedes 
were less cautious than the Norwegians,) blankets and coarse cloths. 
Land-surveyor Kling, who had accompanied the colony, measured and 
Qiapped the country. It was named Nija Swcrigc, (New Sweden,) 
and its boundaries were marked by posts set in the ground, in length 
it was something better than twenty Swedish miles, and in breadth 
unlimited, or extended as far as the purchasers chose. Upon the hill 
beside the present Wilmington in Delaware, Menuet founded a fortress, 
named, after the then reigning Queen of Sweden, C/irLsfi/iae-Shans 
(Christina’s CsC^tle). The Hollanders, who were settled upon the River 
Hudson, had once had some forts even upon the Delavvaie, u hence they 
had been driven by the Indians, who had utterly destroyed ll)eir build- 
ings. These Dutchmen kept some of their number nevcrlhclcss con- 
stantly resident upon the eastern bank of the Delaware, to watch the 
movements of whoever should visit those parts. Their purpose was to 
secure at least the peninsula (now New Jersey) between that river and 
Nieuw Amsterdam (now New York). As soon as it was observed that 
Menuet was laying Uie foundation of a castle, the Director-General of 
the New Netherlands protested against the act in the name of the 
Dutch Company, ujiofi the ground that the river belonged to them. 
But these remonstrances produced no effect upon Menuet, and on the 
.Dutchmen’s side the matter did not for some time proceed beyond 
words.” 

The Swedish colony was henceforward managed much like the 
colonies of other nations. . An attempt was made to transport 
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convicts th^ther^ but we are told that '' the neighbouring nations 
and the Indians” so much disliked the rheasure, that the first ^aol 
cargo was returned upon the hands of its shippers, and the idea 
was given up. Speculations in silk, wine, and salt were set on 
foot, and the company was endowed, after many changes of ^laii, 
with a monopoly for supplying the mothar country with tobacco. 
Meanwhile New-Swedish towns were building, wot only in the 
present Ne\Y Jersey, but also in what is now Delaware, Mar\- 
land, and Pennsylvania. We are told, 

“ In this direction the Swedish posseSsions extended to the great falls 
of the Susquehannah, in the present Pennsylvania, of which the hist 
European cultivators were Swedes. With the Indians they lived upon 
good terms, and learned their language, but with the Hollanders inces- 
sant disputes arose. Our countiynien considered themselves as the 
rightful owners of the land they had bought, and resisted the pretensions 
and invasions of the Dutch. These again complained of the iiitoleruhle 
arrogance of the Swedes, who, they averred, paid no more attention to 
Dut(!h protestations than ‘ if a cow should fly over llieir heads/ " 

This beautiful illustration is ticked oil* in llie original, as 
though extracted from some Ilollando-American state paper or 
other document, and wc have carefuHy transcribed the niaiks, 
because, if the figure of speech be at all applicable, we must sa} 
it makes strongly against its employers. If the Swedes paid as 
much attention to the Dutch protests as they would have paid t(^ 
a phenomenon so awful and so unwonted as that of a flying cow', 
(some vague nursery reminiscences of a cow reported to have 
jumped over the moon cannot invalidate the adjective “ un- 
wonted,”) we should pronounce them the most attentive, and 
most polite too, of diplomatists. At least for o^urselves, we 
confess, that not all the possible protocols which could b(‘ con- 
cocted by all possible conferences, nay, we believe no political 
occurrence short of internal revolution or foreign connucst, 
would commote our inward man a half, or a hundredth part as 
much as the sight of one of the milky mothers” who daily pci- 
ambulate the environs of London, gently rising from the road, 
yard, or field, and hovering over our ow'U individual heads, lint 
our present business not being to criticise Dutch reasoning or 
Dutch eloquence, w'e return to the colonial ^i^sensions between 

the two nations. • • 

• 

“ ^ Should the Swedish governor — writes Adrian van derDonck, (wc , 
suspect, but cannot positively assert, the brilliant inventor of the flying- 
cow comparison,) ‘ receive reinforcements in time, ^ve shall have more 
trouble with him than we had with the English or any of their gover- 
nors/ ” . • 
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The government at Stockholm does not appear to have duly 
exerted itself in behalf of^the active colonists, not even supplying 
means of conveyance for those who were eager to seek, cultivate, 
and defend the new and more fertile Sweden. The Dutch built 
For^Casimir on the western bank of the Delaware^ despite the 
earnest protestations of* Printz, the second governor ; and he, in 
despair at the neglect under which his promising colony lan- 
guished, committed his authority to his son-in-law', Papegoija, as 
vice-governor, and in 1652 returned home. In 1654 Papegoija 
received the long looked-fo(| reinforcements, and Rising, who 
came out with them as governor’s assistant-counsellor, and se- 
cretaiT to the College of Commerce, immediately upon landing 
took Fort Casimir. Papegoija now made over his authority to 
Rising, who, assuming the Dutch title of Director General, con- 
cluded a new treaty of closer friendship with the Indians, during 
the negotiation of which, we are told that the interpreter em- 
ployed by the Swedes bein^ graced with a magnificent beard, 
the bald-chinned aborigines insisted that he should shave off one 
half the hoiioui' of his manhood ere he should presume to exer- 
cise his office on their behalf. 

But the Dutch yielded their possessions only to such as were 
too strong for them, whicli the Sw'edes were not. In the course 
of the following year, troops were despatched from the United 
Provinces to Nieuvv Amsterdam, at the head of which Governor 
•Stuyvesant first recovered Fort Casimir, then compelled Rising 
to capitulate in Chrisiinae Skaus, and finally overran the colony, 
leaving the colonists no choice except that of selling their pro- 
perty, or taking an oath of allegiance to the States General. A 
few Swedes and one Finn became Dutch subjects, rather than 
abandon thcAr new' homes; but the greater number, remaining 
temporarily for the avowed purpose of selling their property, 
managed, in conjunction with the Indians of New Sweden, to 
inaintain themselves in a sort of independence during the short 
remaining period of Dutch sovereignty in North America. Lars 
Lock, the Lutheran clergyman who had accompanied the pious 
Swedes at the very first founding of the colony, remained with 
his flock; and the Hollanders, w'ho had been less diligent in sup- 
plying their spirifual than their corporeal wants, now participated 
in his pastoral cafe! 

Rising, itpon his return to Sweden, vehemently urged the go- 
vernment to recover the colony. But Charles X.,who now w'orc 
Christina’s abdicated crown, was engaged in wars that fully occu- 
pied his resources. He therefore merely endeavoured to obtain 
from Holland, by negotiation, some compensation for his over- 
thrown company, and abahdoued all pretension to Nya Swerige, 
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It did not however long remain under tlie government of the 
United Provinces. In the year 1664 Hie English took the Dutch 
colony, subduing alike conquerors and conquered ; and the new^ 
masters of the province readily allow^ed their Swedish subjects the 
free exercise of their religion. ^ 

“ llie celebrated William Penn, who became the owmer of the land, 
(of that portion of Nya Swerige which lay in Pennsylvania,) was much 
pleased with the Swedes, whom he even employed as interpreters with 
ihc Indians, and praised for their gravity, industry, strength, fecundity, 
and civility ; but said ' that they niad<^ no great progress in agriculture 
and horticulture, as though they desired only to have enough, but no 
superabundance.* They were eligible, and often elected, to sit in the 
Assembly and in the governor's council. The Swedes, and especially 
the Finns, were nevertheless excited to tumult and sedition by an im- 
postor, who assumed the name of Kbnigsmark, and afterwards by others; 
but they were mercifully dealt with, from the good opinion which go- 
vernment entertained of their honesty and obedience to lawful authority 
when not seduced by strangers. Peqn applied to the Swedish em- 
bassy in London for priests and books for their use, but without much 
success. Parson Lock bad taken a German assistant,* who afterwards 
succeeded to bis office, but became blind in his old age. 'The American 
Swedes then vaiidy applied for pastors to Sweden, where their letters 
did not arrive, and to the Lutheran consistory at Aiusterdaiii, which did 
not even answer their petition. 

Meanwhile the ciders read homilies in the churches for the instruc- 
tion of the young. At length a Swede named Prinz visited our Atiierir 
can countrymen in an English vessel, and on liis return home reported 
their conditioii to Tliclin the Gothenburg postmaster, wdio transmitted 
the information to Charles XT. A correspondence was now opened 
with the colony. The king consulted the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Archbishop 01 Swebelii made the necessary arrangements, and in ihc 
year 1(196 the king sent out three clergymen, with abundance of bibics 
and other religious books. From this time ihc three Swedish congre- 
gations in America, two on the western and one on the eastern side of 
the Delaware, were regularly supplied with Swedish priests through tbe 
care of the archbishops of Upsala. The congregations bare occasionally 
bad to stand hard contentions with the Quakers and Zinzendorfiaiis, 
especially during tbe clerical vacancies that occasionally happened. Hut 
the chief inconveniences to the clergy, and the chief evil to the laity, 
sprang from the constant disputes that arose toughing the support of 
the churches and parsons, which was not fixed by any law, or provided 
for by the resident government.’’ * ^ ^ 

The difficulties upon this subject are not very interesting, and^ 
it may suffice to say that much of the needful expenditure seems 
to have been long defrayed by Sweden, till t^e Swedish Diet 
latterly began to grudge the cost ; and that soon after the es- 
tablishment of tbe independence of the United States, the Swe- 
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dish colony ended the disciis&ion ut Stockholm, by yiidertakiiig 
thenceforward to supply themselves wiih and support a native 
clergy, beginning from the time appointed for the departure of 
their then pastors ; for it appears that the Swedish ecclesiastics 
wert^sent out only for terms of years, after which they were to 
be provided for at homo. One of those then in ^America, Pros/ 
(or ccclesiastkal superintendent) Collin, })refened to reniuin in 
the colony, where the pension, to which he would have been 
entitled on his return home, was, in the year still paid him 

from Sweden ; and so highly^ satisfactory does his detenninatioii 
of remaining appear to have been, not merely to his flock but to 
all who knew him, that he has since, although a native Swede, 
had the honour of being elected one of tlic representatives oi 
Pennsylvania in Congress. 

We Jiavo given these extracts and abstracts as cm ions from llui 
subjects of which they treat, and shall now proceed to matter 
more literary interest. For this purpose we shall liirn to Aller- 
bom’s contributions, prefacing what we have to say of his papers 
witli a few wosds concerning the writer, which wc oinitled to do 
when upon former occasions wc mentioned him with due praise, 
or translated some of his poetry.* 

Danicll Amadeus AttcVbom, one of llie small knot of Sw edish 
scholars who first rose in naticmal or ^JV'utonic enthusiasm against 
the French taste long prevalent in Sw'eden, is tlie son of a conn- 
•try clergyman, and w’as born in the vear 1790. In his earliest in- 
fancy he discovered a tuin for letters, and befoie he was nine 
years old induced his father to teach him German in the only 
two books lie possessed in that language, and which might havi‘ 
seemed a pnoW so little attractive to a child, namely lliibncr's 
Geography and Pufl*endorft*’s Universal History, that wc might 
take the boyish fancy for the language as an omen of liis fiitiiK; 
Teutonicisni. At school he was seized wdth a passion for liberty 
and republicanism, under their modern guise of th(^ French le- 
volution and Napoleon Buonaparte. But the baUdhl influence 
which this Gallic hallucination might have exercised over Attcr- 
bom's mind was happily counteracted by the acquisition of a 
copy of Burger’s poems, the study of which convinced him of the 
wretchedness of kll the Gallo-Swcdisli literature then in vogue. 
Upon leaving sclfotil at the age of fifteen, he plunged heart and 
soul into ^errflan literature, poetry, philosophy, metaphysics, 
astheticSf alike imbuing himself with its mystical, enthusiastic, 
hyper-imaginative and melancholy passion, rather more decp1> 
than should belong to the simpler though kindred Scandinavian 


See No. I.*^. W5 ^ and No. XI. p. 131. 
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iKiiurc. He became the centre of ^the little coterie of national 
hirrati, wlft) took the title of “ The Biyid of Aurora and, eii- 
( (Ui raged by Geijer’s efi’orts to awaken a love of national history 
and antiquities, in 1810 set on foot a periodical named the Phos- 
plionts, (whence they Nvere afterwards called Phosphorists,) in 
\>ljich they declared open war against the French school.^ An 
inci ssant battling was kept up between the two parties in various 
periodicals, and Atterbom was ever in the field. *In the years 
IS 17- 18 he travelled through Germany and Italy by the kind 
assistance of his more afHuent friends, who were anxious to with- 
diaw him from the conflict, that he*might not ‘ to party give up 
^\hat was meant for mankind.’ Upon his return in 1810, lie was 
appointed tutor to the Crown Prince in the German language and 
literature, and in 18G8, professor of philosophy in the university 
of LJ|)sala. Attorbom’s principal wwk, besides his contribu- 
tions to periodicals, is a sort of dramatic idyllish fairy talc, en- 
titled Li/clcsaliirliclc)is 0, or The Isle of Happiness,” pub- 
lished in 1 8^24-27. It is as a poet^that the author is chiefly ad- 
mired, and richness of thought, clothed in very harmonious versi- 
fication, is esteemed his distinguishing characteristic. 

Atterbom’s contributions to the Sicca consist of philosophical 
and d’sthcliral vssiiss, letters written froifi itoim* during the abo\e 
mentioned jouiiH*y, to his friend. Professor Geijer, and a very 
few ])oerns. Of the essays we need add nothing to what we have 
said concerning the division to which they belong, but shall make, 
some extracts from the letters, which we must state, however the 
stvie may seem to contradict the statement, w'cre wTitten for his 
< ()rrespondent only, not for the public ; the strangeness of the 
phraseology, which we could not alter, without altering their cha- 
rart(‘r, is merely /////yy-Geniianism. , 

Every body has visited Rome, and almost every body having, 
in one shape or other, written and published his or her tour, 
even the nobodies who have not yet kissed the pope’s toe arc as 
intimately acquainted with the Roman splendors of ancient and 
of modern genius, as though they had looked upon them. We shall 
not therefore take our extracts from Atterbom’s descriptions of 
such matters, or even from his raptures at finding that the 
eternal, w^orld-coutrolling city, with which no •other upon earth 
may compare, is now for some months to his home !” but 
select poitions from his account of a part of modern Roman life, 
with which the British puLlic may perhaps be less familiar, 
namely, the German artist-colony there established, and its school 
of painting, which will moreover enable us to exhibit something 
of the writer’s peculiar views and feelings. 
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From Germany to Rome copious emigrations of artists, scholars, 
poets, and women, annually take place ; the number of men is so great 
that they here actually constitute a whole self-dependant nation, under 
the free government of its own laws, principles and usages. At certain 
places of refreshment, such as the Locanda Bor^hese (liorghese tavern), 
and the Caffl Greco (Grecian Coffee-house), now generally called the 
Caffe Tedesco (German Coffee-house), one finds, especially of an evening, 
the members o^this society, which might be called an Artists’ Bursckeii- 
schqflt,* assembled in brotherly union. At the Caffe Greco I yesterday 
evening met the genial Friedrich Riickert, who has already resided here 
several months. Of his poetry you probably know at least the far-famed 
GeharnUchte Sonette, (shall we translate Sonnets in armour?) which he 
published under the name of Freimuiid Reimar, and which, with the 
exception perhaps of Kbruer’s best songs, are the most spirited poetical 
exhortations to victory and death, of the many produced by the libera- 
tion-war against France. * * * * He inclines to visit our northern pe- 
ninsula 5 and should you chance to meet a living image of the Folqvard 
Speleman of the Niflunga dikterr\ or lays, you may know the man to be 
Riickert, for such he looks to a hair : a truly gigantic figure, the old 
German garb, immense mustachios, dark hair, falling, in long rich curls, 
down upon his shoulders, gloomily-knit eyebrows, thoughtful, ingenuous 
eyes, alternately llashing war and childlike mildness, in short, the iron bow 
(fiddlestick) only is wanting. * * * * To morrow evening II. (a Dane) 
and I, who have been twice admitted as guests, are to be formally in- 
corporated as associated brothers. And thus have we the best hope of 
enjoying, amongst all their painters, sculptors, architects and poets, a 
student’s life of renewed youth and enhanced beauty. I should say that 
here in Rome, Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, are all reckoned Germans, 
and treated by the latter as belonging to them. South of the Alps the 
family tie is fully acknowledged. 

** You certainly wish that, rather first than last, I should speak to 
you of our statuary countryman, the amiable Bystrbm, with w hom I 
was not before personally acquainted, and who greets you heartily 
through me. T found him yesterday in, literally, bis proper place, to 
wdt, his workshop, chisel in hand, surrounded by none but divine and 
female forms. The workshop itself, situated not far from the Tiber, is 
part of a celebrated old Roman monument ; it is the broken and chaotic 
giant-structure of the Mausoleum of Augustus | that affords some light 
and plenty of room to the Gothic artist’s activity. lie is a genuine, 
fair and manly Swede of Vermland, simple, frank, calm, cheerful and 
industrious. His* exterior has the northern temperament’s leisurely 
equanimity, which# q;ithout deeper investigation, has to the beholder an 

k I 

• 

* The collective name for the students at German universities. 

•f Niflungr is the Swedish or Scandinavian form of Niehelung, which we apprehend 
to be the original as to stur^' us well as name. Folqvan. is a heroic musician, one of 
the characters. ^ 

t Later remark. In tlie autumn of this very year Professor Bystrom purchased 
the beautiful Villa Malta, upon thp Pincian hill.*’ 
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expression of indi6Perence ; but the blood hidden under that cold outside 
is all the wanmer. A man like Bystrom cannot but sympathize with 
life and soul in his country’s fate ; and it was* from his lips I receired the 
first tidings of Charles John’s having ascended the Swedish throne. 

* * * * - God protect the new king, the chosen man of a free people’s 
election, and enlighten both him and the people for the common g/iod ! 

* * * * The graceful, both in conception aneV execution, is as yet the 
predominant characteristic of Bystrdm’s works, and tbeigefore is female 
beauty the especial province of his art. 

* * -X* * 

A nature unlike Bystrom in every |hing but genius, is Denmark’s 
artist-pride and glory, her Thorwaldsen, an ever-dreaming, thought- 
diffused, self-absorbed, and profoundly pensive Phidias-spirit, in a 
well-grown, but piile and lean figure, of something more than forty 
years of age. The high, handsome, but melancholy forehead, the large 
blue eyes, showing by a sort of bewildered glance that his own attention 
is seldom fixed upon the objects externally surrounding him, betray 
imagination’s proper son ^ and ns he speaks no one language correctly, 
but must often mix four or five together to make himself intelligible, 
whilst (at the same time) a couple of dozen of subjects are usually 
floating in his conception at once, his aspect in society and conversation 
has almost always a certain tiatre expression of disorder and confusion 
that becomes him right well, and accords admirably with the laconic 
style, in which, as though they were cut in Stone, he gives out his epi- 
grammatically pointed thoughts. These arc often so humorously lively 
that the hearers are ready to laugh themselves to death, whilst the mirth- 
fulness of the jest does not disturb a single feature of the serious sallow 
countenance of the speaker. Such is visibly and personally the man 
who is about to found a new era in sculpture, and, with the vein of 
northern metal in his genius, has become, even at Home, Canova’s vic- 
torious rival. 

« * * • 

'' On my return home (from a spring walk through Rome and its 
environs) 1 found myself in the right disposition for viewing the admi- 
rable /rcAco-paintings, with wdiich some young German artists have de- 
corated a small saloon in the Prussian Consul Bartoldis house; they re- 
present the most important incidents in the history of Joseph. 1 was 
especially pleased with one by Cornelius, where the Raphaelish, loveable 
youth interprets the dreams to Pharaoh, who sits on his throne in deep 
kingly anxiety ; and another by Overbeck, where, in a beautiful Sonth- 
Asiaf ic landscape, the boy is sold by his brothers to the travelling slave- 
merchants. The pious natural freshness of the Old Florentine school 
breathes from these pictures, in union with the untafnisbed simplicity 
and innocence of the Old Germap. For such is the tebdcncy that pre- 
vails amongst the most distinguished German painters resident here, a 
tendency which may be considered as the dawn of a new era in painting ; 
new, however, only in this respect, that, with self-relying comprehen- 
siveness, it returns to the beautiful and the essential of one long since 
})ast away, of which Raphael was the mo|t splendid but likewise the 
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latest fruit. That a view, which from its opposifioh to most of the pre- 
sent (lay’s notions of art audits destination, must needs «begin by ex- 
pressing? itself in a revolufionary spirit, should be first kindled and de- 
veloped in German artists, is a consequence of that speculative historical 
and religious direction, which is the soul of German nationality. Among 
Italians, they have as yet gained only one disciple, a Maltese. The rest, 
like the French and English, continue, with great comfort and self- 
satisfaction, to, paint statues, coups-de-thcatre, naked girls, and French 
dolls. 

* * * * 

** In Germany I had often heard that amongst the young German artists 
at Rome a kind of new school df painting was forming itself j and there 
was more dispute as to the reasonableness of its principles than as to the 
merit of its works, because its leaders (Cornelius and Overbcck) at least 
were allowed to possess rare talents. * ♦ * * This school is nevertheless at 
least as old as Fiesole’s, Masaccio’s, Francia’s, Perugino's and llaphael’s. 
What appears new and unwonted is only its return to the original con- 
templation of nature and beauty, as that contemplation must exist in an 
art which is Christian in its spirit and romantic in its genius. With 
the Greeks sculpture was religion’s art, was the one of the two* plastic 
sisters, on which the most passionate love was lavished, the highest 
value set. Faulting was comparatively a mere accessory, adapted to the 
decoration of apartmepts. * * * » Christianity’s revolution of the world 
was the triumph not only of light, but also of the refraction of light. 
The new mild theology clothed itself preferably in the pure veil woven 
of the play of- colours, and painting obtained ivings that raised her far 
above her sister. Rut from this altered relation it follows, that if 
* statuary can, in case of need, exist upon fancy without heart, upon poesy 
without religion, namely, upon the poesy that lies in the external per- 
fection of Nature’s organization, the painting, on the contrary, which 
should not be self-wrought out of the inmost blending together of both, 
were altogether nothing ; an unreal, juggling, tawdry, optical titillation. 
Painting mujt be so treated as to become what statuary was , — an art con- 
secrated to religion and to mighty recollections. Otherwise, its root is 
severed, its kernel dug out, and Raphael’s art must quickly fall back to 
its original triviality, a mere decorative handicraft.” 

Wc have not room, and suspect that few of our readers would 
have patience, for the whole of this aesthetic dissertation. We 
have given enough to display Atterbom's Teutonically-mystic and 
metaphysical cast of thought, merely adding, as an elucidation 
of our own, that perhaps the difference between the two arts 
might be briefly stated thus, that sculpture draws her inspiration 
from the jiaturpl poetry of the luxuriant South, and painting hers 
from the imaginative poetry of fhe dreamy North. Passing 
over our author’s depreciation of Correggio, Titian, and other 
painters, whom we, in our ignorance, have been accustomed to 


* Can painting be called a plastic art? 
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admire, we proceed ‘to extract his account of the leaders of this 
new, or rath(?r this revived old school.* 

“ C'ornelius and Ovcrbeck jire both Catbofics; tbc former, a Rhine- 
lander, was born in the bosom ot* that Church ; the latter, a Liibecker, 
is a convert to its creed. Around these two, Protestants as well as (Ca- 
tholics, with the utmost toleration for each others’ theological opini*ns, 
press in a united trsthctic society. ^ ^ * » 

(Cornelius is a man of an age somewhere between youi« and mine;* 
externally a short, hut well-proportioned, and powerfully built figure, 
with a face marked by strong features, a brown complexion, and dark, 
deep-set eyes, flashing from under the brows ; he has an earnest, clear, 
penetrating glance, a demeanour tranquilly resting upon the firmness 
of his inward nature, and a decided philosophic cast, that agrccvihly 
leminds one of Schelling; only Cornelius, as behoves an artist, under 
all his external composure, is internally more impetuous and volcanic. 
His heart is as noble as the strict purity of his morals is respectable, and 
Ids disposition is as inartificial, open and ingenuous, as his reflections 
arc sharp, and his cultivation scicntifically-principlcd. A warm Catho- 
lie, * * * * he believes, as I do, that the notions of religion most es- 
sential, no less to poetry and to art, than to spiritual consolation, arc, or 
at least may be, the same in both churches. ^ * * * The.Crown- Prince 
[now King] of Bavaria, wishes to have, in a museum he is now building 
at Munich, under the somewhat peculiar namc^ the Glyptothcca^ a 
spacious statue gallery, adorned by these gifted artists, with mythical 
(i! fresco paintings, that may correspond with, and unite into a spiritual 
whole, those works of plastic art, which the gallciy is destined to pre- 
serve. Cornelius did not at first much incline to involve himself with 
(ireck mythology; hut upon further examination into its original, and 
stdl perceptible orientally-religious character, he found that the innumer- 
ahlc trivial adjuncts, through which the mythology itself became at 
length utterly trivial, have yet by no means wholly buried its deep vein 
of ore beyond the reach of the divining rod of inventive genius. He is 
now drawing with satisfaction a first sketch for a cycle of Abe most es- 
sential symbolical representations of the Greek mythology, and his sketch 
every where discovers a man initiated into the spirit of iEschylus’s Pro- 
metheus. . . A pretty little Roman, who has been several years his wdfe, 
Imt still, with her delicate shape and modest eyes, looks like a girl, 
superintends his household affairs, and has at least the merit of being 
exceedingly well-disposed and very much devoted to her husband. Only 
when he speaks of returning to Germany are her eyes bedimmed wdth 
tears ; like most of her countrymen, she forms to herself the most horrid 
ideas of that part of Europe which lies north of the Alfis ; and the child, 
which, like the mother, has not yet learned a wonUof the father’s lan- 
guage, expects to see nothing buj monsters in the NortAi. ^ 

Overbeck, a tall, slender, ctherial looking youth, who, in the old 
(^rerman garb, with a thoughtful innocent countenance, flowing chesnut 

* Geijcr wns then about thirty-six, Atterboro twenty-nine years old. Cornelius is 
now President of the Academy of Design at Munich.^ 
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locks, and a black satin cap op his head, really has an air of Raphael, 
is in every thing, except |a1cnt and general views, the Apposite of his 
friend Cornelius, One may say, as indeed the crown prince of Bavaria 
has said in a poem in honour of the German artists, that the one is a 
St. Paul’s, the other a St.John’s nature. He is the son of that Ovcrbeck, 
whr, as a poet, earned a name of no great celebrity in German literature j 
has had a learned education, took his doctor’s degree with credit, but, 
impelled by icresistible inclination, forsook all other objects and pros- 
pects, to give himself up to the art which he now practises with so much 
honour. Born a Protestant, he some years ago went over to the doc- 
trines of Catholicism, a step which exposed him to much censure, and 
which his father, it is said, still^cannot forgive. The example is assuredly 
not one to be recommended for imitation, but Overbeck belongs to that 
class of souls whom nature formed for Catholics, and who therctore indi- 
vidually do right to obey their call. He is moreover as tolerant as (’or- 
nelius, and there is in his disposition a mild hilarity, a quiet agrccablcness 
and innocence, that make him in 6 nitely amiable, in private life he is an- 
chorcticnliy pure and pious 5 in his art modest, unpretending, sweet, but 
clear and sure in his views. As a melody full of soul, sung by a deep 
and powerful voice, gushes directly from the inmost recesses of life, so 
does his calm, .devoutly cheerful, unboastful efficiency, fix upon the can- 
vass the reflexion of his pure heart, the heavenly originals, which, in their 
unclouded splendoui^^ine only upon childhood’s sense. No spectacle is 
in my eyes more beautiful* than a true and unconscious childlike simpli- 
city, preserved in a cultivated and manly soul.”* 


• We arc tempted, by the strong contrast which it presents to the preceding account 
of the German school of art at Rome and its leaders, to insert here the principal part 
of a lively and apparently true description of French ArtUt-Life at Rome in 183j, 
which appeared a few months back in one of the leading Paris Journals. After read- 
ing it, no one, we are satisfied, can doubt that Atterhom’s observation on llic artists 
who “ continue,^ with great comfort c’lid self-satisfaction, to paint statues, coups-de~ 
theatre^ naked girls, and French dolls,” vdiicli wc w'c re at first inclined to look upon as 
a piece of ptiyful satire, is, as regards the French artists at least, perfectly well 
founded ; it was true in 1818, and it is still true in 1834. 

‘*It is in the noble Villa Medici that the academy of France 1ms its local habitation. 
The villa, which is completely inclosed within the circumference of Rome, like the Parc th- 
Moncaui at Paris, is a mile incircuit ; it occupies a portion of the Pincian hill, and over- 
looks the whole city. You have there one of the finest views in the world. The Casiuo 
is built on the side nearest to the city ; the entrance gate is in the most frequented — 1 
ought rather to say, the only— public promenade there is at R(»me. I’his splendid and 
spacious palace serves as a habitation to twenty-four pupils, (painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and musicians,) to the director and his family, to the librarian, and 'the dome»- 
tique of the establishment. The apartments of the director (at present Al. Horact 
Vernet,) are large and magnificent ; they would be not less suitable to an nmbassadoi 
than to an artist. '1 ii^rooms of the pensioners are handsome, well aired, and plainly, 
but convciiic^'itly fuKiished. Some of their lodgings are divided into two rooms, one 
of which serves as a bed-room, and the other as an atelier. I’lie sculptors have only one 
room ill the palace; their aleliers are scattered about in tiie villa, in the shape of little 
pavilions, peeping out amidst the clumps of box and laurel trees, A salon of great 
length and width, tli^walisuf which are blackened with caricatures, monstrous faces, and 
fantastical sketches, the produce of the capricious imagination of its inmates, serves as 
a common refectory. They breakfast there at half-past nine; exactly at Imlf-fuist five 
they sit down to a well-dressed, pjeufiful, and cuinfurtablc dinner, and no one is waited 
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But enough of the German artists.aiid their school, especially 
ns (heir eulogist deems both too chaste afid simple in their holi- 


for. Iiidcpcndenti}’ of llic cruel and t3’raiinicnl necessity of rating an excellent dinner 
dailv at the same hour, the pensioners enjoy cver^’ possible liberty. 

“ 'I’he liberty of which they most willingly asail themselves, is that of doins noy^ing. 
()( every three day.s, two, on an average, are employed in promenading without and 
within the walls ol Jlome, only one in the afe/irr, or in the Vatican. The promenade 
.^t Itome is certainly not a vulgar promenade, like that of the Parisian to the harrier of 
JVeuilly or to Romainvilie; it is not a mere niiiseular evercise, with a view to pro- 
mote or quicken digestion ; it is something which at the same time that it provokes the 
appetite, fortifies, elevates, and ravishes the soul and tlie imagination, '('here is no 
organization so meanly constituted as to be irdensiblc to the all-powerful attraction 
of tile Cumfiagva di Hama. The pensioners, willingly ahaiuioning themsolu*'* to the 
rliarrn, are constantly on foot ; they are to he met with in eveiy road and hy-path. 
J'he limit of their eveiirsions seldom exceeds a walking distance, hut as they are gene- 
rally excellent pedestrians, the circle extends to Fiuscati, Tivnli^ and Alluiuo, to the 
sfiuth; towards the north, they .seldom go farther than the Ponte Mol le, on iUe I’m 
I'laminiu. Poutc Molle is u favorite point, on ac.count of a tavern which has the repu- 
tation of selling the he.st orvictto that is any where to he drank. The orvielio is a 
light white wine, similar to champagne, sparkling, sharp, and dry ; it is the soul of all 
parlies, and a necessary ingredient in all the iiitcllectmil and artisticul enjoyment of the 
young pensioners. At some distance from the tomb ot Cecilia Metella, on the I'm 
ppm, is aiiotlicr tavern, nut less celebrated than that ut Pontt: i\lo//r, at which no 
astist who goes to visit that classic ruin e\er fails to slop. Hence ttie tiadition which 
has been perpetuated in caricatures, of the young painter, who has been detained hir 
tlie tenth time at this impassable point, and perceiving in the distance, through the 
fumes of the orvielio^ the sepulchral tower which he litis never yet been able to reiitli, 
exdaims : ‘'They may say it who will, that it is roami : 1 will always uuiiiilaiii that it 
is siyuarc ' ” Within a shorter distance, the dailj' excursions .ire divided helween the 
Villu Pamfilij tlie Villa Alhani, the Villa Boighe>e, the Villa Maiiama^ and the Monln 
Mario. During nine months of the ^car, the pensioners spend one half of their time , 
in these courses, the most palpable result of which is, to make them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the topogra|)li3' of the country, to strengthen their legs, and keep up 
the keenness of their appetite. 

“ W^e must now speak of their labours. They work yiartly in the atelier, and partly 
out of doors, in the public galleries, or upon the monuments. In the atelier, the prin- 
cipal study is that of tlie living model. It might be supposed, that fine models would 
never he wanting in a country where the human race is so admirable ; 4 mt the ease is 
otherwise. 'J'hc unfortunate class of females who make a trade of attiiailimzing to artists 
at Rome, are in no one point comparable to the same class at Paris. I know not to what 
class of the population lliey belong, but it is certain, that most of them have extremely 
Milgar forms. Very few prc.sent that thoroughly local character which one meets with 
at 'every step in Rome, and especially in the Caiiipagna, but is scarcely ever seen out 
of Latiuin and the provinces forming St. Peter’s patrimony. 

“ Outside of the atelier, the painters and sculptors generally go to the Vatican ; by 
means of a few paoli seasonably given to the custotle, (a species of Cerberus to be found 
in Italy at every door,) and w ith a permissiou from the. administration of the |iuhiiL 
iruseiims, they may every wliere plant their easels and scaffolds. , 'J’he galleries of tin; 

A atican, the Lnggie of Rafael, and the Sistinc chapel, are crowded with these ma- 
chines, to the great and just despair of tlie curious. It is n# fliglit affair to make 
one’s way through all this carpentry, wkicli seems placed there for *1110 ex*^ress pmpoM' 
of concealing the vhcfs-d'a'iivres from those who have come all the wav from Loiuhiii oi 
Paris to sec them — and the worst of it is, that it is before t!ic vers finest subjects that 
these arc planted. Who is it, for example, that ever sees the School of Athens, and 
the Dispute of the Tlidy Sacrament , the two most celebrated frescoes of the Loggu-'^ 'J'lu; 
artists, no doubt, think that all tins is as it should he, hut 1 must lu-g leu\e to diiier 
from them. There ought certainly' to he some means found of ciuiciliafing the w,iiiis of 
the students with the just claims of the public. TI*t'‘J^‘-i*ct»cs of the \ atican are almost 

• R Bli I * 
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ness for British taste, which^he avers, requires painters and sculp- 
tors to be the Lord Byrpns of their respective arts* Gcijer of 

<lie only works of painting whicli are the subjects of study at Home ^aiui it is to tiiis 
circumstance that the inexperience and unskilfulncss of the pensioners as colourists 
are a great degree to be attributed. Colour, that important and attractive eleiueni 
of painting, is almost entirely neglected ; a few muntlis’ residenc^ut Venice would 
be of great advantage to them in that respect* 

“ The field fo^ the labours of the architects is in liie Forum or Canipo Vaccino; there 
are to be found the Coliseum^ the triumphal arches, and a number of ruins. ]W means 
of ropes and a few deal boards, they contrive to ascend to the cornice of the tem|)l(‘ of 
Jupiter Stator, which is supported by three isolated columns, and carry on their labours 
suspended in the air at a height whiq|t would render u fall a very break-neck affair. I 
predict iliat the art will there sacrifice some victim ; for these columns, which are of ver^ 
respectable antiquity, arc constantly threatening to tumble. Others attach themselves 
to the peristyle of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, whijh offers rather more 
solidity. Then after measuring, scratching, and fathoming for three months, they con- 
trive to finish a design, which they might have had in three days from the first work at 
hand. 1 have never been able to coiiipreheiid the utility of these studies of models, 
which have been copied a thousand times, whose proportions have been calculated, de- 
monstrated, and figured in numberless special works, and which, besides, really teach 
very little. But such is the lot of the architectural students at Rome, whicli is perhaps fai 
from being the best school of Italian architecture. At Florence and Venice they would 
find models much mure varied^ of all kinds of buildings, and more in connection with 
inudern usages. ‘It is at Venice, Vicciiza, Padua, Uc, that we meet with the chefs- 
iVffMvres of the school of the Revival; those of Scumozzi, Sansovino, and especially of 
Palladio, wlio has studded the ancient territory of the Venetian stale with hundreds of 
edifices of all kinds, the study« of which would be of much greater advantage to the 
pupils in the exercise of their profession than that of the eternal columns of Jupilci 
SlAtor, or the crumbling fu^'ade of Antoninus and Faustina. 

*' From what wc have said, the sum total of the annual labour of an arListe-pemioniiuire 
^ at Rome is not very great. With a number of them the essential point is to furnish ilie 
contingent required by the government. After the completion of this task, and its 
<lesp.itch to Paris, they return with fresh zest to the enjoyment oi llie ilolce far nmiU 
of the Romans. I speak here of the majority , which, without any reproach to it, is like 
every other majority— gifted with mediocre talents and passions. There lire, 
doubt, a few who arc inspired by the love of the art, the mens dtvinior, and who, feeling 
some creati\e power within them, plunge into the solitary and contemplative life of the 
artist, and feeci their imaginations with the superior ideas of the beautiful, the ideal, aiul 
the sublime, the image of wliicli nature and art are everywhere presenting them with. 
For these, the academy at Rome is but the entrance into the sanctuary of art, in which 
they receive baptism and initiation ; for the rest, it is only a comfoi table hotel, in which 
they take up their abode for the time, and live like mere travellers. As to the title ol 
School, by which the academy is sometimes designated, it has no meaning. A school 
supposes principles of instruction, rules for study, and masters ; liere there is iiolhiiig 
of the kind. The director is not a professor ; he is merely an administrator ; all that 
he has to do with the pensioners is to settle their accounts. They receive from him 
neither cuiiiiseU nor lessons, and perhaps that is an advantage. 

“The evenings at Rome are very dull. Excepting during the carnival, all the places of 

public amuseiiient art? shut, and society there is next to none The life of the 

pensioners would thvi jje quite insupportable in the early part of the evenings, if there 
did not hapyen to be in the Strada de* Condotti, about two hundred >ards ciKstance from 
the academy, a secure harbour. I allude to die Cufft Greco. The Greek Coffee-house 
(or ralhei the Greih Divan) is one of the most detestable in the whole south of Italy, 
which in that respect may nialcli with any country under heaven. It is composed of three 
rooms, each of ten feet square at most. In the first are the French, in the second Hit 
English, in the thirti the Germans, who live together in the most perfect liarmonv. 
inter pocula ; but the French, being the most numerous, and the most noisy, may re- 
gard themselves us the masters yf the place. It is there that, buried in a’ solid and 
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course sympathized more fully with Ws correspondent; neverthe- 
less he complained, it seems, of being transported too abruptly to 
Jiome, without having been permitted to accompany his friend on 
the way thitlwr. Accordingly, the second set of letters describes 
Allcrbom’s departure from Munich and its learned men, and his 
journey then^ to Verona. From these Utters, which arc some- 
^\hat better adapted to ordinary capacities, we slnjl make one 
extract relative to the Tyrol, and we select it principally from the 
(‘oiitrast between the manner of the writer and that of the lively 
r'renchmaii, whose recent tour in the Tyrol was reviewed in a late 
number of this journal. 

“ The Tyrolese are a race of men as joyous as they are energetic j 


|»crmancnt atmosplieiv of tobacco-smoke, to which he is constantly adding frcslj clouds, 
Hpjiing for three or four baiocchi a demi-tasse, the size of which would aslouisli a Paii- 
sidii, or a glass of lukewarm punch, the pensioner drinks, smokes, and talks. Of thesis 
three pleasures the first onl>' is physical, the two latter intellectual ; for in the transceii- 
ileiital theory of tahagia, tobacco i's a special lunirishment of the intellect, and if it passes 
hy the iiioutli and the nose, it is only because there is no shorter road by which it can 
reach the brain. If is at the cafe tlrcco that the topics of the day arc discussed wiili 
all their suitable developmenls. Kven polities, banished us they are from Rome and the 
whole of Italy, are there soiniMimes introduced with impunity. 'I'lie Gazette dc France, 
the only French journal which is deemed worthy to keep company with the witty Diana, 
Mi|)nlie\ the news. 'J’lie three parlien that distract the bosom of the mother-coiinlry 
have eacli their representatives in lliis assembly. There arc icpnblicans, Carlists, and 
men td' t\w jiish-milieu. 'Fliey liaie, however, nothing here to fear from gens d’armes, 
spies, or town-serjeanls. 'Flic pontifical government I must do it the justice to say, 
extrenielv tolerant to strangers at Home ; they enjoy a degree of liberty there whieh 
they would look f«ir in vain in any other part of Italy. It is true that stcangers seldom 
ahiise (his liberty, and on that score the young French artists are irreproachable. 
I’lieir public conduct is exemplary, and with the exception of some scholars tricks, 
of the kind in whieh Paimrge excelled, they leave cxccllcot recollections behind them. 
It is at the Cafe (hrea that the new-comers arc received ; it is there that the goers take 
.1 farewell leave of their comrades— that appointments are made— that letters are 
aiidressed, and parties of pleasure made up. In short, the Cafe Grtco must he re- 
garded as an indispensable appendage to the Villa Medici ; if it were closed, the aca- 
demy would he in danger. On (his point there arc not two opinions at Rome. 

“ During the carnival, the theatres, the balls, the horse-races, the musquerudes, give 
Rome quite a nev\ aspect. The pensioners take a very active part during these noisy 
il.iYs they are the must terrible dischargers of the confetti, or bonbons of chalk filled 
wiili Hour,' with which they bedaub the passers-by. The talent consists in throwing 
them witli force and precision, so as to obtain the double result of powdering the coat 
and injuring llie person ; the sublime would be, no doubt, to kill a mail upon the spot ; 
wc:c sucli a tiling ever to happen, it would certainly be a pensioner who would have the 
glory of it. J’liey also excel in the .irt of staining the dress wiih^the mocoletti, the mo- 
coleito being a bundle of little wax tapers lighted, with which they sprinkle persons who 
attempt to extinguish them. In these noble amusements of Copulas Rei, they dis- 
play a superiority which shows the universality of the French gciyus, and does us infi- 
nite honour. ^ ^ 

“ AW this takes place during the winter: the promenades at the Cafe Greco arc not 
equal resources except during that season. The arrival of .summer brings with it the 
heats and fevers ; that is liie time when the pensioners procci^ upon their travels ; 
some go to Florence, some to Naples; others go hunting for adventures in the Cala- 
brias ; a few make the tour of Sicily. In the autumn they all return to Rome. 

“ In this manner are the four years spent.” ^ • 
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one may observe* tlie near vicinity of Italian life, noisy and gay, seek- 
ing room under porticoes i^id in the open air. ^ * 

” In the evening wc suddenly heard sweet female voices, and a melody 
that penetrated through bone and marrow. Wc followed the sound, 
and behold ! tw^o young girls w^ere singing popular Tyrolese songs at the 
tabh- dliotc. We bade them come to us next. They came, and sang all 
they knew, even till midfiight. We were beside ourselves w’ith delight. 

* * * Wm. thanked God for the happiness of hearing these songs 
in the Tyrol itself, and sung by natives. The peculiar mode of 
singing them, that variation and fraction of sounds,* celebrated all over 
Germany under the name of io jodcln or Johlcn, which is held to express 
a redoubled alternating echo ?)f herdsmen’s voices and hunting horns 
amidst the mountains, requires such marvellous action of the voice, 
such springs and falls of tones, as cannot possibly be produced by other 
throats than such as have had the Alps for their singing school. They 
are imitated however, as may be, especially at German Universities, 
where, as is well known, a sort of forester’s or hunter’s life is always led. 
Nay, at Jeiia, the Senatus ^cadcmicus was compelled to publish a prohibi- 
tion ‘ more Tyrolensinm wconditos clamorcs edere,' (to utter rude clamors 
after the Tyrolese fashion,) because it happened that all the windows of 
a many-storied. house, situate in a large market place and entirely inha- 
bited by students, were, for a considerable length of time, seen open 
from morning till night, and crammed full of shirt-sleeved sons of Mi- 
nerva, whojudlcd away allvlaylong, in so full a chorus, that business was 
at a stand, and the svhole town remained as if deaf and dumb. 

But it was not by their lays only that the young songstresses afforded 
^ us poetic enjoyment; the story of their own life, which we had from the 
people of the inn, is highly poetical. They are properly three in num- 
ber, or])bans, in age from fifteen to twenty, live in a little cottage out 
of Insbnick, and support themselves by their singing. ’J'hcy visit the 
town daily, or are sent for, to sing their simple ditties to lovers of music 
and travellers. Two are sisters, who have taken the third, a poor orphan 
like themselves, into their singing association. I'his last, who is the 
prettiest, wc did not see till the following morning, when wc had ap- 
pointed them to come again and repeal their songs. They now sang in 
addition a ballad upon the Sundwirlh Hofer and bis feats; they stood 
before bis portrait, and his blithe countenance seemed to listen with 
pleasure to bis name, as it sounded so gratefully on the lips of tlic 
daughters of bis country. Nature has endowed all three with admirable 
voices ; they have practised singing together, and they give the whole 
with a force, a wm'uith, a correct harmony, and a musical judgment that 
cannot be sufficiently praised. Neat and clean in their dress, they are 
free alike from all*a|)pcarance of beggary, as from all marks betraying 
the loss or unpaiilng of female honour. « They come in only wlien sum- 
moned, drop a modest but slight curtsey at the door, step quickly forward, 
place themselves in a triangle in the middle of the floor, look only ut 

IT— 

* Wc cannot uccuratelv translate llic strange word liudhr^tandett (literally, sound- 
fraction) nor docs it appear descriptive of the thing; but all who recollect the singing 
of the Tyrolese Minstrels will uncieisb'.ndyvhal i.s meant. 
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cnrli other, and instantfy begin their songs. Even when these, as is not 
infrequent in popular songs, express passion in its coarser forms, they 
s(Tin nearly as unconscious as the rose wheii*it stands forth amidst the 
sunshine, the very image of nature’s voluptuousness. • * * • 

A\Micii they have sung as much as they can, they at length raise their 
eyes to the travelling audience, and with simple childlike friendliness, 
and a |)rctty curtsey, ask whether they have given satisfaction, affding 
that they can sing no longer. He were a barbarian who could scantily 
reward theii nightingale-toil! Thereupon they return thanks for what 
they have received with another curtsey, somewhat deeper than the former, 
and rapidly vanish from one’s sight. We were assured that according 
to their station, they maintain themselvel richly by their art, and doubt- 
less will soon find honourable suitors. Could prettier materials for a 
novel be devised?” 

Wc must now bring this article to a close; but not before we 
have given a specimen of the talents of the same highly gifted 
author in his own peculiar line. The little poem, of which we 
here offer u translation, seems to us extremely pretty and fanciful, 
and it is moreover curiously characteiistic of a cold climate, from 
the way in which it dwells upon warmth as an enjoyment. A 
soiithein poet would probably have made his nedklace offer to 
refresh liis lady’s neck with its coolness. 

TO A LADY, WITH A NECKLACE. 

The azure shining here in bed so fair, 

Like a Forget-me-not ’mid Christmas snows. 

Would melt our Northland ice with Spring’s soft air, ^ 

AVarm from the Isle of Happiness* that blows. 

But if the trinket boast small worth or name, 

Thus does its bashful pray’r in whispers sound: 

' 'J'hougli 1 but languidly a deathless flame 
^ Interpret, clasp me thy soft neck around. * 

' Since I by him whose soul would blend with thine, 

‘ Was for a faithful chain of memory formed, 

^ Reflect what moments of delight were mine, 

‘ By thy heart’s blood of angel-pureness warmed, 

^ Silently hearkening to the simple, high, 

‘ And holy breathings of thy virgin breast, 

‘ Watching how rapidly from heart to eye 

*' Thoughts spring, in that clear orb’s blue lig^ht expressed. 

‘ Oh wear me quickly, often wear, wear JtitI 
‘ The speechless messimger of distant love, * 

* And dream thou hear’st the lark his carols trill, 

' And scent ’st the vernal fragrance of the grove ! 


• The title, it will be remembered, ofc Atterbom's Poem. 
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‘ For then, when Nature, weary of the gloom, 

‘ Where she on empty dreams and wishes pines, • 

‘ Withdraws the leil from kindly Spring’s young bloom, 

' And through her tresses rosy garlands twines j 
' Then he who sends me, now in sorrow rife, 

« 'With the 6ow’r’s gladsomeness and music’s swell 
‘ Shall joyously return, bail thee his wife, 

' And Winter's dreary images expel. 

' Oh, let me then the while, with rev'rence due, 

' Enjoy thy heart's mild warmth, delicious prize, 

' And with mine azu^, constancy's own hue, 

' Rival, as best I may, thy beauteous eyes!” 

We flatter ourselves that the account here given of this Swedish 
periodical, and the selections we have made from its very miscel- 
laneous contents, will, when coupled with the previous articles on 
Swedish Literature in this journal, have aftorded our readers 
ampler and better means of judging of the Swedish literary cha- 
racter, than they could have derived from the observations of any 
of the recent travellers into that country. 


Art. V, — 1. Della Felicita che gV Italiani possouo e dchhono dal 
Governo Austriaco procacciarsi, col Piano di una Associazioue 
per tiitta Italia avente per oggetlo la diffusione della pura Liit- 
gun I ta liana, e la conternporanea soppressione dc^ Diaktti che si 
parlano nd varj paesi della Penisola; del Conte Ferdinando 
Dal Pozzo. (On the Happiness which the Italians might and 
ought to attain under the Austrian Government; with the Plan 
of an Association throughout Italy for the difTusion of the pure 
Italian Language, and the contemporaneous suppression of all 
the Dialects spoken in the various countries of the Peninsula. 
Ry Count Ferdinand Dalpozzo.) 8vo. Paris. 18^>3. 

2. La Giovine Italia. (Young Italy.) 3 vols. 8vo. Marsiglia. 
ISJ‘2-3. 

We have no particular desire to enter the weary maze of Italian 
party politics, but we think we ought not to pass unnoticed the 
two works before us, which deserve to be distinguished from the 
common herd of ephemeral pamphlets. Of Count Dalpozzo’s 
book we purpq,se to speak at some length, but we shall first 
briefly adrert tp the second publication on our list. " La Gio- 
vine Italia” is — (or rather icas — aS we understand it ceased to 
appear after the third number,) a political journal, published at 
Marseilles by a^society of Italian refugees, by whom it was set 
on foot for the avowed purpose of preparing their countrymen 
for a general and sweepiqg revolution all over Italy ; and it has the 
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merit at least of Vsing do deception or subterfuge ; its language 
is frank, and explicit, and uncompromising. But the means ? 
We confess we cannot find in it any*very rational prospect of 
accomplishing so vast a scheme : and even supposing the revolu- 
tion accomplished — supposing all the existing Italian governments 
overthrown, supposing every Austrian soldier driven beyoyd the 
Alps, to return no mure, what is to be efene next? Tliat is to 
be left to the national sovereignty!*’ But we find il acknowledged 
in several places that the masses — that is to say, the immense iiiu- 
jority of the people — have no political education or experience 
whatever, — that they do not read, 9 -that the educated classes are 
too individual, material, and selfish — that the young men on 
whom all the hopes of “ young Italy” are grounded, have no real 
political instruction (vol. ii. pp. 0,05 — 2lG); what, therefore, cun 
be expected from such a national sovereignty” let loose, but con- 
fusion and discord, a fresh foreign interference, factions and dema- 
gogues, the whole ending, as it has ended before, in a new inva- 
sion, or in some usurper or usurpers reaping the fruit of all the 
bloodshed, the devastation, the incalculable calamities, which 
must necessarily accompany the tremendous struggle i 

Count Dulpozzo treats all such plans and attempts us visionary 
and mischievous, and he advises the Italians, at least the Northern 
Italians, who are already subject to Austria, to try if they cunnol 
make friends with that government, and by so doing share iki its 
nationality and the advantages resulting from it ; to become, in 
short, Inmajide members of the Austrian monarchy. 

But the Italian liberals, instead of endeavouring to identify them- 
selves with their sovereign, to dispose him to come and reside in Italy, 
instead of trying the great game of eventually rendering Austria de- 
pendent on Italy, rather than Italy upon Austria, do the very reverse. 
They insult their sovereign, they ridicule him, they conspire against him, 
they perpetually worry him, they do every thing to alienate him from 
Italy, and to make a tyrant of him, were be disposed to be a tyraiil, 
and this has been their conduct ever since 1814.” 

Count Dalpozzo may appear eccentric in his ideas, but wi* 
believe him to be perfectly sincere and disinterested in this advice. 
We bad occasion once before to review' one of his works,* on 
which we expressed ourselves pretty freely; but wc think that he 
is much better acquainted with Italian than he was with Irish 
politics. He certainly must know something of |iis own couii- 
trymeii and the state of fBeling among them. He is a man oi 
experience, having filled several important political andjudiciiil 

* De la Necmiti de soiimettre la CatkaHqua d*Irlande a Jet regUmens civiU jpeciaiix. 

-F. Q. R. No. VII. 
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offices ; he has therefore a great advantage ovef tnany of his liberal 
countrymen in that respect. * « 

It is a remarkable fact ffiat the Italians, who have so long been 
accused by foreigners of being the fathers and the inventors of all 
crafty and tortuous policy, have shown themselves during the last 
forty years confident and credulous in the extreme, and open, more 
than any people in Eurofie, to the suggestions of foreign intrigue, 
or of domestic rashness and presumption. One reason of this 
may be, that practical politics are an art which must be acquired 
by personal experience in affairs of state, and not from books ; 
mere speculative reasoners prqve generally, when put to the test, 
but sorry statesmen. This applies more particularly to a country 
like Italy, whose general politics are so much interwoven with 
those of other nations, and of its own various states. International 
questions must occur at every step. The question of the papal 
power alone, in its double temporal and spiritual capacity, has 
been enough at all times to puzzle the boldest politicians, even 
Napoleon in all his might. In the middle ages, the learned men 
of Italy were also men of business, often entrusted with affairs of 
state; such was Petrarch, such Machiavelli, Guicciardini, such 
even Ariosto. But is it so now? Is there not in all the recent 
political effusions from ths^t quarter a sad deficiency of sober sta- 
tistical calculation, and an ignorance of political geography, which 
leaves an unsatisfactory vagueness in all their well-turned sen- 
tences? We certainly cannot except the volumes of La Giovine 
halia from the application of this remark. 

Count Dalpozzo tells the Italians that the political division of 
Italy seems to be inherent to its geographical configuration ; that 
the whole country was united only once under the same sway, 
and that by the iron grasp of Rome, and as soon as that grasp 
was loosened,*it again fell a prey to intestine discord; and that to 
restore it to unity nothing less than another power like that of 
Rome would be required, which is a thing incompatible with the 
present political state of Europe. 

** As a proof of the possibility of the union and independence of all 
Italy, people talk of the efforts, certainly admirable, made by the little 
Italian republics of the middle ages (always, however, divided among 
themselves) ; they quote grandiloquent sentences of poets and orators on 
the state of Italy ; tbf]^ boast of its having been the teacher of arts and 
sciences to otW^r natjons, which is certainly true ; hut then, by confound- 
ing ancient with modern Italy, and both wilh the Italy of the middle ages, 
by mistaking the arts of peace for those of war, which last alone mainly 
decide the political destiny of nations, they build castles in the air, they 
compose el^uent dislertatious and sublime verses, and they create a fan- 
ciful, a poetical Italy, which neither does nor ever con exist in reality, 
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and meantime they ViVet those chains which by a wiser course they might 
assist in loosening and lightening.** — p.* 29. 

The Austrian dominion over part of North Italy, is, according 
to our author, not only legitimate, according to the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, by succession or conquest, long pos- 
session and the confirmation of treaties, but is withal so^rmly 
rooted in the soil, that no event, not eveA the power of Napoleon, 
has been able permanently to remove it. From 479^' to 1801, 
Austria sent six successive armies to fight inch by inch for the de- 
fence of her Italian territories, and notwithstanding all her reverses, 
she retained by peace a large and fine portion of Italy. In 1805, 
another Italian campaign was fought, and was lost by Austria 
only through the defeat of her armies in Germany. Then at last 
she was driven out of the Italian boundaries, but in 1809 her 
armies again advanced beyond those limits, and drove the French 
and Italian troops beyond the Piave as far as the Adige. They 
would have entered Milan, had not fresh reverses in Germany 
obliged them to hasten back to the defence of Vienna. ** Cette 
. . . maison d’Aiitriche ne meurt jamais!'* is said to have been 
Napoleon's exclamation. In 1810, all chance of the Austrians 
ever returning to Italy seemed removed, but in 1813 a new war 
with France broke out, and the Auj^trian eagles again crossed 
for the twentieth time the Piave and the Breiita, the Adige and 
the Adda, and at last retook Milan and the whole of Lombardy. 
No security, argues Dalpozzo, could therefore be found, even if 
the Austrians were expelled from Italy, against tlieir again re- 
turning thither the first opportunity. In this view of the subject, 
the destruction of the republic of Venice by Bonaparte has been 
a most serious injury inflicted on Italy. The Venetian territories, 
bartered and retaken, and again reconquered, have lost all nation- 
ality, and lie open at the mercy of any invader, ^ince the fall 
of Venice, they in fact can claim no Italian individuality. 'Fhe 
boundaries of Italy on the side of Germany are also much less 
marked than on the side of France or Switzerland. 

. The shades of gradation between the upper vallies of Brescia 
and those of the Tyrol, between Venetian Friuli and Istria, and 
the German part of those provinces, are so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible to the traveller. The two races, German and 
Italian, are intermixed, and both languages common over a con- 
siderable tract of country on both sides, communications 

are likewise much easier tllaii over the western* Alps. The valley 
of the Adige or Etsch, a river German at its birth, opens n 
natural road from the Tyrol into the heart of Lombardy. On 
the north-east, the frontiers of Friuli can hardly be defined : they 
have been often the subject of cont^t between the Venetian re- 
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public and the Dukes of Austria. The river* fsonzo is both Ita- 
lian and German; Goriziaor Goerz, seems also to belong to both 
countries. And this maf partly account for the facility with 
which the Germans have ever found access to Italy and constantly 
retained a footing there, whilst the French, after their many 
arduogs expeditions, have been always obliged to evacuate the 
country at last. •• 

“ Supposing tfVen the Austrians entirely expelled from Italy,'" observes 
Dalpozzo, ** unless the Austrian power be totally eflaced from the political 
map, there will ever be an Austrian pretender, and a formidable one, to 
the former Austrian states in lt|Iy. This pretender will be a rallying 
point for the disafifected or enemies to the new Italian power, whatever 
that may be. Italy could never reckon upon a permanent Austrian neu- 
trality towards her.” — p. 33 — 35. 

Nothing less than a general revolution in the Austrian stales 
is required,” says la Giovine Italia, which sees and admits the 
difficulty, and in order to meet it hatches a grand project for 
revolutionizing Hungary. This is a project in which Napoleon, 
in the zenith of his power, completely failed — one resting upon 
vague suppositions of the existence of party feelings in a country 
of which foreigners really know very little, but where it is certain 
that the nobles are every tijing and possess every thing, and the 
people nothing. And this is the country chosen by the writer 
to forward the progress of a democratic revolution in Europe ! 
A drowning man catches at straws, and so it is with \iolent party 
spirit. But W'c ask, after this, after the inanifestation of such 
views, deadly not only to the pride or security, but to the very 
existence of Austria as a nation, can we wonder when we hear 
of arrests, and carcere duro, and Spielberg, and so forth ^ 
But would this vast dream of insurrection and breaking up of 
the Austrian dVnpire, even if it weie realized, turn to the advan- 
tage of civilization? Would a Sclavoiiiaii, Croatian or a Magyar 
pow'er, formed of scattered heterogeneous fragments, prove more 
civilized or liberal than a German power, such as Austria now is r 
And the very idea of such a conflagration, in the very heart pf 
Europe, of the dreadful calamities it must inflict on millions of 
the living generation, is all this to weigh as nothing in tiie scale 
against such wild schemes ? 

But let us shake* off this feverish dream, and step out into the 
open atmosphere to* Breathe. Let us again talk with reasonable 
men. What does Maroncelli, Pellico’^ companion in misfortune, 
^bo has gone through all the realities of adversity, what does he 
say on these matters ? — 

How would it be possible to impose upon Austria a form of govern- 
ment different from the present,^ so long as the people of Austria do not 
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feci that they are deprived of any right, so long as the nation does not 
feel its pride offended, so long as it* is satisfied with and blesses the 
paternal solicitude of its shepherd, who every day leads out his flock to 
fhc pasture, and in the evening returns it safe to the fold? All depends 
on the diapason of our thoughts. Until another scale of thoughts and 
opinions be formed in Austria, if you attempt to alter that which now 
exists, it will be nothing but raving, or it njay be violence, and^it will 
not last. Violence, whether employed by the good and for good objects, 
or by the bad and for evil purposes, can never be permSnent.** 

He had Just before said that — 

** Italy will remain in servitude as long as ^ remains ignorant and 
selfish, as long as its philosophy is of the material school; this I predict 
not merely of Italy but of the world at large.** — Maroncelli, Addizioni alk 
Mie Prigionij Introd. p. xxxvii. 

Count Dalpozzo next alludes to another speculation of some 
Italian liberals, namely, that Austria should exchange the fine 
provinces she possesses in Northern Italy against sonic part of 
the Turkish dominions bordering on lier frontiers, such as Croatia, 
liosiiia, Servia, &c.* 

** But no government submits to such proposals unless constrained by 
force. If the Ottoman empire fall to pieces, Austria will have her share 
of the wreck without making exchanges. 

Another of tlie many delusions which 4the Italians are so apt to enter- 
tain, was that of the insurgents of Bologna, Modena, and other parts of 
central Italy, who built tbeir hopes of success on some French harangues 
about an abstract principle of non-intervention, a principle which every 
government or party twists and interprets according to its own interest ; 
as if it were likely that France, with so much business already on her 
hands at home, would risk a general war for the sake of planting a free 
government in Italy.** — p. 40. 

One would have thought that the famous letter of Napoleon to 
his credulous instrument Villetard, after the peace of Campo- 
formio, would have proved an everlasting warning to the Italians 
concerning foreign disinterested assistance. 

The French republic,*’ said that memorable letter, never proposed 
to itself to make war for the sake of otbei* people. I should like to know 
what principle of philosophy or moralky could justify the sacrifice of 
forty thousand Frenchmen against the trae interests of the French re* 
public, merely to please a gang of bawlers, whom I should better style 
as madmen, who have taken into tbeir beads the -scheme of a universal 
republic. I wish these gentlemen would make^ .winter campaign with 
me.” • » 

* 'I'his project has been broached by a countryman of M. Dalpozzo, an Italian e^ai- 
grant in France, in u work styled Itidependancs de Vltalie, ou Portage de la Turquie, 
par G. B. Maroebetti, 8vo. Paris, 18S0. He proposes to ^ive the whole of Northern 
Italy to the King of Piedmont, the island of Sardinia to France, Savoy to Switzerland, 

Bosnia, Servia, &c. to Austria, end Constantinople to the Duke of Modena ! 
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It is one of the dogmas of the ivriters of L*a Giovine Italia, 
that the generation born withi& the last century is effete* and worn 
out, that the young men of* the present century alone understand, 
their mission — that of remodelling the world. This notable dis- 
tinction is, however, not original: it is borrowed from la jeune 
France:” in whose language, we remember some years ago, men 
above thirty-five were pcAkely classified into ganaches, cadavres, 
momies and foSsiles, However, the men born in the eighteenth 
century cannot be altogether put on one side ; they still form at 
least one-half of the frown-up population, they are the fathers 
and relatives of the m^ of theanineteenth. They have had their 
full share of troubles and revolutions, and of the calamities at- 
tending on them. Are they to sacrifice themselves for new ex- 
periments ? 

I will tell my liberal countrymen, at the hazard of displeasing them, 
that they ought to think more modestly of themselves; they should con- 
sider how small is their number compared to the entire population of the 
Italian peninsula; they should give over talking everlastingly of Italian 
valour and Italian unity — cease to treat as strangers those who have 
been for centuries 4their fellow subjects, and to call barbarians the natives 
of a country as civilized and as enlightened as their own — for such is 
Gamaiiy by u|]iye)|alkjl|sent. And let it not be started as an objection 
that Austria is inferior to the Vest of Germany, for Austria is part of 
Germany, and Vienna is certainly as great a mart of learning, of letters, 
of arts and refinement as any in Europe.*' 

•And as evidence of the small number of the ultra-liberal or 
democratic Italians, he quotes a passage from a French liberal 
writer, whose work was recently noticed at length in this journal,** 
who states that — 

In every one of the twenty or thirty cities of Italy there are two or 
three hundred unhappy young men, a prey to the aspirations of energy 
without an object, full of exalted ideas of courage, and having no help to 
expect from either heaven or earth. They are true Tantaluses of liberty ; 
they are perpetually restless and worn out jpiy vain wishes ; bent down 
by an iron hand, they still hop&!" 

We believe there is mucfaltfuth in this description. M. Dal- 
pozzo thinks the calculatioiris/ exaggerated — he is sure it is so at 
least as far as Turin is concerned; but even allowing it to be true 
to the full extent, aKowing that there are thirty cities in Italy con- 
taining each 300 determined liberals of the species described, 

What,” sayl Mr. Dalpozzo, " would be the amount of the 
whole? — Nine thousand. And what are nine thousand repub- 
licans scattered over a country of twenty millions ?” — p. 46. 

Signor Marochetli, in the work on the ** Independence of Italy,” 


• Mercey, Lb Tyrol et U,N0rd de VltaUe. See No. XXIII. 
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already referred td/says, in answer to those who observed that the 
Italians hdve made no strenuous Efforts to conquer their inde» 
pendence, as Greece and South Ametica have done: — There 
is a great difference between a civilized country, which has every 
thing to lose in a war of principles carried to extermination, and 
semi-barbarous populations that risk little or nothing in strug- 
gling to shake off a yoke become insuffefable.” No doubt; and 
this is one reason for the inertness of the great mass of the Italian 
population. Italy is still a tine and comfortable country, on the 
whole ; life is there by far too pleasant, for people to risk it for 
abstract political questions. Whole populations will not fight 
unless they are impelled by a sufficient motive. What do the 
Neapolitan, Roman, Tuscan, Piedmontese or Genoese peasantry* 
care about the Austrians? They see no Austrians in their country. 
La Giovine Italia acknowledges this difficulty, but says, ** they 
ought to be made to understand that were it not for the Austrians 
being masters of Upper Italy, the other Italian governments could 
not support themselves, and must be overthrown” . . . and then? 
The liberals would establish a republic, we suppose. But would 
the peasantry be much better off afterwards? Would they be any 
the richer? At all events, the train of rea^ninsL w s uspect M 
too circuitous for the peasant’s conviction. 

With regard to those who have emigrated, eith^ voluntarily or* 
per force, we have an acknowledgment in la Gzovine Italia in 
which there is much candour. 

Perhaps we in our exile fancy nom that we see the necessity and the 
possibility of reforms which, when fortune shall haVe returned us into the 
midst of our brethren, may then appear to us useless, mischievous, im- 
practicable, or may be unequal to the wishes and the wants of the people. 
The land of the stranger is not a fit spot from whence to dictate models 
of constitutions to our country. We require to breathe 'once mora the 
air of Italy, to renovate our miuds, to warm our hearts at the rays of the 
Italian sun.” — vol. ii. p. 41. 

This is both eloquent and sensible. Oh ! si sic omnia i A 
similar acknowledgment we have heard repeatedly made by honest 
and sensible Spanish emigrants respecting their own case. 

M. Dalpozzo contends, and apparently with some reason 
founded on past experience, that if ever itqjy should be left to 
itself to choose its ow'ii form of government, this circumstance, 
instead of being a harbinger of union, would \et loqse more than 
ever the spirit of discord* and disunion ; in proof of this, he in- 
stances the recent events of 1820 — 1821. When the insurrection 
broke out in Piedmont, two juntas were for^ned, discordant be- 
tween themselves, that of Alessandria being much more democra- 
tic and revolutionary than that of Turin; when the latter obtained 
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the preponderance and established itself into 'a government, the 
Genoese started up for themselves, arrested their exceHent gover- 
nor De Gcneis, established a separate administration for them- 
selves, and would not depend on the constitutional junta of Turin. 
The same thing happened in Sicily, when the people of Palermo 
and other parts of the island would not recognize the parliament 
assembled at Naples, anti proclaimed a repeal of the union” of 
the two countries. Sicilian constitutionalists waged war against 
Neapolitan constitutionalists, much blood was spilled, and many 
atrocities were perpetrated. Count Dalpozzo here confirms the ac- 
count we had heard before of c^tain transactions at T urin in 1 82 1 ; 
and he is very good authority, for he was minister of the interior 
during the short-lived constitutional government. The Neapo- 
litan constitution was defunct, and that of Piedmont at its last 
gasp: the Austrian troops were ready to cross the Ticino : the 
Prince of Carignaiio (the present king) had abandoned the consti- 
tutionalists: (fvery thing was lost, when Count Moccnigo, the 
Russian ambassador at Turin, offered his mediation to shelter at 
least the Piedmontese constitutionalists from the effects of a re- 
action. He offered, on condition of their submitting to the king, 
1 tj^uarantecL^oJheni^n the name of the Emperor Alexander, a full 

troops should enter the kingdom, and 
the*promulgation oTan edict which, by stipulating certain conces- 
sions, however limited, offered at least one very important advan- 
tage in the eyes of clear-sighted men, that it justified and legalized 
ifi some degree the previous revolution, which thus would have 
terminated with the least possible mischief. But the more violent 
liberals refused these conditions, and the consequences were the 
defeat of Novara, the Austrian invasion, the proscription and 
total ruin of the constitutionalists; in short, all the evils which 
Mocenigo wished to prevent. 

Marentini, the president of the junta and myself, ” says Dalpozzo, 
** who, having carried on the negociation with Count Mocenigo, had the 
means of being fully convinced of the sincerity of his proposal, were 
afterwards stigmatized as traitors to our country !” — p. 44. 

And Mocenigo has been likewise abused for having deceived 
the Piedmontese constitutionalists,* whom, when reduced to 
the last extremity^ he wished at least to save in their persons 
and property. Count Dalpozzo says, that, from motives of pru- 
dence and <]elicacy,*' he has not thought proper to publish his 

9 * The writer of the work already mentioned, Indijundance de l*JlaUe, repeats in 
two or tliree places this charge against Mocenigo, which is like most assertions of the 
sort ; it passes from rooutkto mouth, and pen to pen, without any one taking the trouble 
of examining the grounds of it, and is at last perpetuated in the pages of history. 
Many historical /acts have no better foundation. 
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history of the Piedmontese revolution, of which several facts 
still remain* concealed ; '' 1 say my iiistory, because in times of 
civil troubles, every one writes his own.’^ 

•t f Why have 1 dwelt,’ our author thus resumes, * on these lament- 
able transactions? Am I an enemy to Italy, am 1 a lover of servitude ? 
So little so, that in order to enjoy some liberty, esMcially that of 
writing, which I was denied in Piedmont, I resolved to become as 
niucli French and English as 1 could, and to reside alternately in those 
two countries. 1 was thus enabled to tell my countrymen ray free sen- 
timents, and some unpleasant but useful truths. Austria is to me 
unknown, either through benefits or Imuries. 1 was always averse to 
absolute governments, not that some ofitbese may not at times be good, 
but because they can seldom continue good for a length of time.” 

And he refers, as evidence of his sentiments, to his late work on 
the general assemblies that formerly met in Savoy and Pied- 
mont, and to his former publication, Opuscoli politico-iegali,** 
which he published at Milan in the years 1817-^, in which he 
freely censured the arbitrary conduct of the royal government in 
Piedmont after the restoration, which pretended to abolish, by 
a stroke of the pen, all regulations, engagements, sales and 
grants of the French administration, which had* governed the 
country for fifteen years. ^ 

I found the Austrian censorship extremely iiraulgeiii at that period, 
so did the Advocate Marocco, who wrote freely on matters of legisla- 
tion; in fact, before the insurrections of 1820, much practical liberty 
was enjoyed at Milan, and the existence of the police was hardly 
felt. Travellers came and went without any impediment, the Milanese* 
assembled how and when they pleased in their casinos and coffee- 
houses : in short, life at Milan was as pleasant and as free as it could 
possibly be. When 1 was obliged to return to the formality and mono- 
tony of Turin, I never ceased to regret Milan.” 

This is all true enough, and the same might be satd of Naples 
and other Italian states at that epoch; it was the ill-judged and 
ill-contrived ^tempts of 1820-1 that rendered the governments 
suspicious aw inquisitorial, as they have since been. It is matter 
of undoubted notoriety, that a conspiracy existed at Milan for 
the overthrow of the Austrian government, and that the revolu- 
tions of Naples and of Piedmont were part of one and the 
same plan. And here Dalpozzo takes occasion to examine the 

Mie Prigioni” of Silvio Pellico,* (of whicfi he speaks in the 

* We are glad to notice that Mr. &>landi. of Bemers-street, hat brought oat another 
beautiful edition of this delightful book, (which must now take its place at an If^iaiv 
classic of the first order,) more complete than any that hat preceded it ; a well-written 
biographical sketch of tlie author, by Professor Rossetti, is ptefiied, whole of 

the ** Addizioni’* of Maroncelli, which immediately relate to the book, ai9 subjoined. 
A portrait of the author and a vignette view ot Spielberg arc added as einbellUh4 
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same terms of praise which it has called fortfi *from persons of all 
parties and opinions in all civilized cotintries,) in sevefal passages 
of which the existence of plots against the Austrian government 
evidently transpires. I saw/* says Pellico, " that unless I chose 
to purchase an infamous impunity by the ruin of others, my fate 
could only be either the scaffold or a loi^ imprisonment/* — pp. 
13, 19, and 43 of the^urin edition. The real charge against 
the Austrian government in Pellico’s book is not his imprison- 
ment, trial, or sentence, (all of which were in conformity to the 
established forms,) but the unnecessary and cruel rigour of the 
prison regulations at Spielbtrg^ Prisoners of state should not 
be treated like common felons ; and even a common felon ought 
not to be denied the quantity of food required for the support 
of bis frame. M. Dalpozzo here makes one remark which 
had also forcibly struck us in reading Pellico*s book, and that is, 
that all the agents and subordinates of the Austrian government, 
with whom he came in contact during his long captivity, commis- 
saries of police, guards, officers, chaplains, inspectors, gaolers, 
all, by his own candid and grateful acknowledgment, were kind, 
honest-bearted,«good men. Pellico praises particularly the Aus- 
trian clergy, among whom he found ** not one bad, not one unin- 
formed, rude, or deceitful/’* Surely a government that employs 
such agents cannot be so very barbarous, so very unprincipled, so 
very bad as it is represented.^ And the moral effect produced on 
the prisoners themselves corroborates this remark. 

’ **' Not only Pellico and Mltroncelli, whose books bear evidence of their 
moral improvement, but, as 1 have heard from very good authority, — a// 
the liberated prisoners have come out of their confinement sincerely 
religious and moral, without superstition or fanaticism, and they main- 
tain themselves such in the midst of the world ; which shows that there 
was no hypocrisy, no violence, but true conviction in their moral con- 
version.” — Dalpoxza, p. 146. 

Returning to the main question, our author expatiates on the 
many and important ameliorations which have take& place in the 
administration of the Austrian monarchy under Maria Theresa, 
Joseph II., and under the present Emperor Francis. Many of 
these are matter of history. The abolition of feudal servitude 
and personal services in Bohemia and other Austrian states, ex- 
cept in Hungary, where the nobility, while they boast of their 
patriotism and natrofiality, have in general opposed the ameliora- 
tions suggested by the crown in the dbndition of the peasantry ; 


nients. ^ Signor Maroncclli, we understand, has abandoned the idea of publishing 
Ins “ Gli Aiv^.^el Dolor^ He has recently married oiid quitted Europe for the United 
States of America, where he has connected himself with a respectable seminary of 
eSocation. 
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the abolition of torture ; the determined resistance to any en- 
croachmeAts of the Papal authority* ; the gradual and considerate 
suppression of supWfluoiis monasteries ; the security afforded to 
literary property; the establishment of elementary schools all 
over the monarchy, which have now spread to an extent un- 
known to any other country in Europe ;* the abolition of corporal 
punishment in those schools ; all these aAe matters well known, at 
least “ to the men of the eighteenth century.” It*is also known, 
that in every part of the Austrian monarchy there are provincial 
states, which meet to discuss matters relative to the administra^ 
tion, especially financial, of their rispective provinces. They lay 
the result of their deliberations and their suggestions before the 
sovereign. In the Italian provinces they are called Congregations ; 
of these there are two central ones, one at Milan and the other 
at Venice. They are composed of deputies from three classes—^ 
nobles, proprietors not nobles, and deputies of the cities. The 
communal council elects three candidates for every vacant place, 
out of which the Emperor chooses one. Their functions chiefiy 
relate to the repartition of taxes between the various districts, of 
military lodgings, and other charges, the inspection of hospitals 
and other charitable institutions, of roads, bridges, canals, &c. 
The administration of the municipaUand communal finances is 
especially entrusted to the provincial congregations, of which 
there is one in every province, and which are composed on the 
same principles as the central ones. The central congregations 
have also the right of making known to the sovereign directly tife 
wants and wishes of the nation. 

The Austrian government, although not constitutional, cannot 
be called despotic. It has fundamental laws, usages, and prece- 
dents, from which it does not deviate. The right of private pro- 
perty is held sacred. The Emperor makes general laws for his 
subjects, but no special or exceptional ones for particular persons 
or cases. There is equality before the law, and no odious privi- 
lege of caste is now admitted. There ia.no abusive influence of 
either aristocracy or clergy. The judiciary power is held independ- 
ent, and not interfered with by rescripts from the sovereign. 
No special commissions are appointed to try particular cases ; no 

* Tt has been the fashion iateiv, both in England and FranSe, to consider Prussia us 
the on/y continental country which presents a mode) for si^hu establishments ; whereas 
the fact is, that in several other European states equal attention at Iq^st has been paid 
to tlieni, and with not less beneficidi effects on the character and morals of the people. 
Holland, for instance, deserves particular mention ; a very interesting account of her 
srhools will be fuund in MM. Cuvier and Noel’s Report of their mission to exaiiiiHe 
the state of education in the United Provinces, published in 1811. .^j|^ccoiint of the 
system introduced into the I.oinbardo-Veiictian kingdom by liie Ao8tnl|^ovcriinteiit, 
will be found in the Journal of Education, Nos. V, and VI. in the articles on Ifaluin 
Education. 
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arbitrary penalties are inflicted. All those who were condemned 
for political offences in 1820-*! were regularly tried : several were 
condemned to death, but Aot one was executed. The proceedings 
in the civil courts are neither dilatory nor expensive. The con- 
veyance of property has been rendered, by a wise system of regis- 
tration^ as easy and safe as any commercial transaction. With 
the exception of political cases, the penal code is very mild. 
The punishment of death is awarded in very few instances. Few 
countries in Europe enjoy so much material prosperity as the 
Austrian monarchy.** — Dalpozzo, pp^lfi5-6. 

What are we to infer frogi all this ? That the populations 
long used to the Austrian government are neither unhappy nor 
discontented; that those of Lombardy were likewise well affected 
before the French invasion of 1796; that since that time the 
people of Lombardy have felt new wants, new aspirations, which 
are not now satisfied. We believe, however, that these aspirations 
are confined to comparatively few, but these few constitute the 
organs of the educated classes, of the intelligence of the country, 
and they in a great measure give the tone to, and influence the 
sympathies of, die mass of the people. The alienation of the 
ISortheiii Italians with regard to Austria appears to have become 
a matter of feeling rather {han of reasoning. We fear, therefore, 
that M. Dalpozzo’s advice will be thrown away upon them. 
His main argument seems to be this : — as you cannot drive away 
the Austrians, better make friends with them, than live in a con- 
tinual state of mutual exasperation. But whatever may be thought 
of the soundness of his arguments, there is much in his book that 

* This is in some measure a refutation of a book called " Vltalie sous la Domination 
ilutricktennc, par Henri Misley,’* publisbed at Paris in 1832, the materials of which 
are laid to have been partly fumislied by the late celebrated Melchior Gioja ; but 
as it appeared uAder the immediate sanction of a noted French propagandist ('M. 
Maoguln,) we ore entitled to look upon its statements witii considerable suspicion, and 
that suspicion will not be diminished by the general tone of the book, which is evidently 

more Frmh than Italian. An instance of this occurs in speaking of Baron Salvotti, 
an Austrim officer at Milan, the nephew of Andrew Hofer, the Tyrolese patriot, where 
the latter is Ratified as a ** brigand the efnthet sounds naturally enough in the mouth 
of a French Bonapartist, but comes rather awkwardly from that of an Italian liberal. 
One of its eiaggeiations we have seen noticed. It is stated, at p. 1 14, that seventy 
millions of francs, proceeding from the taxes paid by the Italian subjects of Austria, 
are annually remitted to Vienna, and thus Lombardy is drained of its wealth. Now 
the whole of the revenues of Austrian Italy does not exceed eighty-three millions, of 
which lsrty*three go to defray the ordinary expenditure of the state, and fifteen for 
the support of the Austrili^troops in the country, and the maintenances of the for- 
tresses, &C, Th£ residiS:, therefore, which is remitted to Vienna, cannot be more than 
twenty^five millions of francs, or about one million sterling. Under the French, the 
nrvenue of tira so-called ** Kingdom of Italy,** containing a population of six millions 
(or abont jOne* third more than that of Austrian Italy at present) was 140 millions ; in 
1808 the exupittitorc wis 130 millions, in 1811 it rose to 133, and was further in- 
creased in tne iblJowhig years. Xliirty millions were annually paid to France for ihi^ 
support of its auxiliary troops stationed in Lombardy, 
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deserves a calm attention. Prejudice and passion are bad rea- 
soners^ and on grave political questfons, the truth, and the whole 
truth, ought to be dispassionately told find listened to. It is for 
this reason that we have given Ais brief analysis of Count DaK- 
pozzo’s work. 

He offers also to the Austrian government some good iidfioe, 
which probably will meet with no more Atention than that which 
he tenders to the Italian liberals, (although we understand it has 
allowed his booh to be circulated in the Italian states.) He tells 
Austria that she is powesfiil enough to be generous even to 
her declared enemies ; that she ought to grant a full amnesty to 
those condemned for political offences in 18^20- 1 ; that she ought 
to grant her subjects an unlimited liberty of travelling, (as the 
Sardinian government does), the restrictions imposed on the 
locomotive faculties being both absurd and odious. That 
she ought to allow the free introduction of foreign books and 
journals, as the Tuscan government does. The more people 
read about foreign affairs, the less they will be liable to be im- 
posed upon by political quacks and alarmists. That she ought 
to employ as many Italians and as few Germans as possible in 
her Italian dominions. The administration of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom ought to be made, gt least in the details, inde- 
pendent of Vienna. The imperial court should come and reside 
now and then for some time in Italy. That she ought, careless 
of the taunts and sarcasms of the violent liberals, who are com- 
paratively few, to conciliate the more moderate on^s, whose 
wishes of social ameliorations are reasonable, and whose interest 
it is to preserve order and peace, and not to run the risk of new 
convulsions. 

The Austrian government is not hypocritical, it disdains to colour 
its actions as some other governments do; it follows a straightforward 
course, heedless of the talk, and criticism, and ridicule of foreign journals. 
It ought however to persuade itself, that it is not useless nor derogatory 
to enlighten and conciliate public opinion, and to dispel unfair chaiges. * 
— p. 136. 

And with this we leave for the present the Austrian government 
and the Italian liberals, respectively, to meditate upon and digest 
Count Dalpozzo’s conciliatory suggestions. . 

The editors of La Giovine Ifalia wrote to M. Sismondi, 
inviting him to contribute to their work. * &1. Sismondi good- 
naturedly replied at length, stating bis views and objections. 
The correspondence is printed by his consent at the end of the 
second volume, and is not without interest. ^ M. Siimondi tells 
his correspondents, that before another revolutionary ems occurs. 
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it were well to think beforehand of the forili*of government to 
be given to Italy, whether ntonarchical or republican, whether 
single or federal : how lha public voice is to be expressed, when 
the great masses of the people have no political information, &.c. 
But before he contributes to the discussion of these important 
topics^ he requires two conditions : — first, that the journal shall not 
plad^tself in hostility towards the French government, whose 
hospitality and protection the writers enjoy ; as it does not be- 
come foreigners to interfere in the internal dissensions of a coun- 
try which affords them an asylum. The natives have rights 
which they may use or abuse^ foreigners enjoy only a favour, on 
condition that they should coi^brm to the order established ; no 
one desires their aid, they are only asked to keep themselves 
peaceful. This caveat was called for by some violent articles in 
the first number, against Louis- Philippe s government, and 
against MM. Guizot, Dupin, Cousin, &c.; secondly, that La 
Giovine Italia shall not shock the religious feelings of nations. 
“ You desire a religion, and yet you icject all those that exist. 
You wish to impress on the people the want of a faith; it is like 
telling a man tliat he is hungry, instead of supplying him with 
food to satisfy his hunger.” And he continues to say, that being 
sincerely attached to the doctrines of the reformed church, as pro- 
fessed at Geneva, he sees iii the Christian doctrines all that reason 
can wish or discover for the moral improvement and w'elfare of 
man. And he has no hopes of happiness for Italy, until its reli- 
gion be likewise purified. The time for this, however, is not 
yet come, and till then, 1 should not like to see religions men 
shocked in their faith, in their dearest hopes.” — Giovi/ie Italia, 
vol.ii. pp. 207 — 213. We respect M. Sismondi for the expres- 
sion of these sentiments, and were all republicans — were indeed 
many of those who profess to be republicans — like him, we 
ourselves might perhaps become converts to republicanism. We 
do .not object so much to forms as to the manner of carry ing 
them into execution. 
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Art. Histoire TSaturelle Poissom, par M. Le Baron 

Cuvier et par M. Valenciennes^ Ptofesseur de Zoologie au 
Museum d’Histoire Naturelie. 4to et 8vo. Tom. I. — ‘IX. 
Paris, 1828-33. 

2. Selecta Genera et Species Piscinm quos in Itinere per JSrasi- 

Ham amm mdcccxvii. — mdcccxx. et anspiciis Maxi^ 

miliani Josephi I, Bavaria Jtfeg. Aug, peracto dollegit et 
gendos curavit Dr. J.B. de Spix; digessit, descripsit et obser-^ 
vationibus Anatomicis illustravit Dr. L. Agassiz; prafahis est 
et edidit Dr. F. C. Ph. de MartJus. Fo!. Tom. II. Monn- 
chii, 1829-30. 

3. Prodromus Ichthyologia Scandinavica ; auctore S. Nilsson. 
8vo. Lundas, 1832. 

4. Commentaiio de Esoce Tjudo neurologice descripto et cum 
relitfuis Vcrtehralis Animalihus comparato : in certamine lite- 
rarto chium Academiarum Be/gicarurn pratnio ornata ; auc- 
tore Carolo Marino Giltay. 4to. Lugduni Batavoruni, 1832. 

3. Natural History of the Fishes of Massachus^ts, by Jerome 
V, C. Saiitli, M.D. Boston, 1833. 

All knowledge originates either more or less directly in the 
desire to better our own condition and add to our own conve- 
niences. The metaphysician searches into the hidden mysteries 
of the heart, and traces out the secret operations of the mind, 
that from these he may be able to deduce the principles of aw 
enlightened morality, and evince that virtue is man’s truest inte- 
rest, by showing that it leads most directly to a happy life. I'he 
physician investigates the nature of our corporeal frame, examines 
its remotest structure, observes its minutest operations, and learns 
to know how fearfully and wonderfully we are made, that, when 
disease has interfered with and disarranged the machine, he may 
be able to remove the offending cause, once more to set the func- 
tions in the train for action, and restore to all the parts that per- 
fect harmony on which our health, and with it our every comfort, 
depends. The mechanical philosopher studies the laws of inert 
matter, and labours to bring its several properties — whether 
existing in the mighty mass or the almost inappreciable particle, 
in the ponderous axle or the scarcely gravitating vapour — into 
subservience to his management and directioif, that he may thus 
alleviate human toil, and add to the extent bf human power. 
The astronomer, too, reads the face of the heavens, and prolong] 
his midnight watch, that, taught by bis experience and guided bj 
his observations, the sailor may in safety maintlin ou^^^rcourse 
with foreign climes, and from their stores bring fresh additions to 
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our comforts or our luxuries : — neither is the' natural historian an 
exception to the general rule^ nor has his science alone had a dif- 
ferent origin from that already assigned — our necessities and our 
desires. The animals which supplied barbarian tribes with food 
and afforded them objects of chase — whether in the air, on the 
eartht^or sunk in the briny wave — were soon distinguished and 
recognised by marks easy and familiar; this distinction of one 
species from fanother, rude and empirical though it may have 
been, was yet the first and most necessary step in zoological 
science^ and man commenced to be a naturalist when he shot his 
arrow at the edible fowl, an(\ suffered the carrion bird to wing 
past its way unheeded, or drew his nets to shore and then sorted 
bis fish, reserving for his own use such as experience had taught 
him were the best, and leaving the remainder a spoil, perhaps, for 
his canine attendant — perhaps a prey for the basking cormorant.” 

Such was, in all probability, the humble commencement of 
ichthyological science, which from suc^ slender beginnings has 
had so mighty an increase, and to whicn such proud monuments 
are now erected as the splendid works of Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes — Spix^ Martius and Agassiz on these chiefly w'e pro- 
pose to found our present article. 

Ichthyophagous nations are generally slow to advance in civili- 
zation. The nature of*^ their food — requiring no cultivation, 
calling only for occasional exertion, placing them, by a successful 
take, in sudden opulence, or leaving them, in case of unpropitious 
skies, constantly liable to famine — is little favourable to the esta- 
blishment of social intercourse, legal restrictions, or settled habits 
of industry. Examples are numerous even in the present day ; the 
Esquimaux, the Greenlanders, the Kamtchatkadales, the inhabit- 
ants of the Maidive rocks, of several islands in the South Pacific, 
and of some» of the Australian shores, are familiarly known to 
subsist in a great measure or altogether upon fish, and, though 
p^ced under such far different circumstances of climate and 
locality, to be equally sunk in barbarity and ignorance. It would 
appear as though this evident tendency bad not escaped the 
notice of the Egyptian hierarchy, and that thence they used so 
much exertion to prohibit, or rather limit their people in the use 
of this kind of sustenance. They therefore themselves strictly 
abstained from it, Vnid w'ent so far as to declare some fish sacred ; 
many different spesias are depicted on their monuments which have 
come down to out days, and some have even been preserved as 
mummies. Perhaps we may here trace a second step in the pro- 
gress of our science. For the purpose of delineating them, 
some atte|i^on mutit have been paid to their external appearance, 
the number and disposition of their fins, the character of the rays 
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111 each, and the n^ure of their scal;^ covering, while in preparing 
them for preservation some notice^ won Id naturally be taken of 
their internal structure and organisftion. But the popular 
acquaintance with them was muck more eagerly cultivated. The 
extensive river which flowed through the land presented too rich 
a supply of delicious food to be altogether relinquished; the 
people compounded between their religitm and their taste — they 
worshipped the fish their priests had pointed out fts sacred, and 
they ate the rest. 

The Jews, with an indiflfereut sea-coast, with but one moderate 
river, and a couple of freshwater Ikkes, had little temptation to 
this kind of nutriment. Their Dead Sea was too strongly im- 
pregnated w'ith saline and bituminous particles to produce many 
inhabitants, and the fish they did require were chiefly supplied 
them by Phoenician merchants. — There dwelt men of Tyre also 
therein, which brought Jkh and all manner of ware, and sold on 
the Sabbath unto the c]iildren of Judah and in Jerusalem.’*''^ 
Yet a certain degree of acquaintance with them is evinced by the 
Mosaic regulations respecting their use, and the inhibition against 
certain kinds is at least a singular coincidence with the Egyptian 
enactment to which we have alluded, while the circumstance of 
its being founded on the characters ofjthey/;/s and scales may go 
in support of the inference we have already drawn, as to the pro- 
bable attention wdiich these parts had received. 

But Greece, with her thousand bays and creeks and inlets — 
Greece, with her seagirt isles and naval population — how could* 
she be otherwise than piscatorial? Along all her shores fish were 
taken and saved; they became the source of a most lucrative 
commerce; establishments, originally erected for the purpose of 
preserving and salting them, grew by degrees into flourishing 
cities; Synope and Byzantium, amongst others, claim this origin; 
and the latter, from the profusion which it always supplied and 
the consequent greatness of its traffic, obtained the appellation of 
the Golden Horn — an appellation which to the present day it 
retains. Of course the subjects of so much profitable specula- 
tion received a proportionate share of attention; works were 
written, either on the fish themselves, or on the mode of taking 
them, on their use as articles of food, and op the precautions 
thereby required; of these, none have come dow'ii to our days, wc 
know' of them only by the references and Rotations made by 
other w'riters, such as AthenSeus; but that the knowledge of spe- 
cies was both general and precise is indisputably proved by the* 
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fact» that more than 400 distinct names for different kinds of fish 
are known to exist in the Gi’ecian tongue : — • 

Cette abondance des mots,” observes Buffon, cette richesse d’ex- 
preisions nettes et precises ne supposent-elles pas la meine abondance 
d’id^es et de connaissances ? — Nc voit-on pas que ces gens, qui avoient 
nomroli beaucoup plus de choses que nous, en connaissaient par conse- 
quent beaucoup plus } *' ^ 

Of all thesfc riches Aristotle was, we believe, the first to make 
a really scientific use, as he certainly is the first whose w'orks on 
the subject have come down to us. The details which he gives 
respecting the structure of fidb are as remarkable for truth and 
accuracy as the other labours of this wonderful man, while his 
acquaintance with their habits reached to such a degree of minute- 
ness, that some of bis observations remain to the present day alike 
unconfirmed and unrefuted, while others, which had long been 
ridiculed as paradoxical* or absurd, have received the fullest proof 
from the latest researches of continental zoologists. 

As for the species,” says Cuvier, " Aristotle knew and nafred a 
hundred and seventeen ; and with respect to their modes of living, their 
migrations, theif attachments and their hatreds, the stratagems which 
they employ, their loves, their periods of milting, of laying, and their 
fecundity, the modes of taking them, and the season at which their flesh 
is best, he enters into details which it is difficult at this day either to 
contiadict or confirm, so far are the moderns from having observed 
fishes with the same care as this great naturalist appears to have done, 
cither by himself or through his correspondents^ To be capable of 
forming an opinion on this subject, one should live many years in the 
isles of the Archipelago, and make his dwelling in the tents of the fishers.” 

Of course Aristotle did not personally engage in the greater 
number of these researches ; many thousand men,’’ says Pliny, 
** were placed at his disposal by Alexander, to be employed in 
fishing, hunting, and making observations and experiments of 
every description but his was the master-spirit that directed 
and digested all — from him emanated every suggestion, and to 
him was reported every fact; these he received, recorded and 
compared; passed through his great mind, they assumed order 
and importance — from individual facts they grew into general 
laws ; and if the human mind was to have lain in thraldom for 
some hundreds of years, we know not that it could have been 
submitted to a mere comprehensive or a mightier genius. 

The school which he had established continued for some time 


* On a m^econstat^ dans ces derniers temps une de scs assertions les plus para- 
dosalea ^ ceU^tie fe ehantia se fficonde iui-nieme, et qnc tous les individns de I’espcfcc 
produueil^es sufs.”— Cuv. et VaUnc, i. 17 . 
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to walk io iiis foolSteps. Theophrastus, his successor, (well 
known by La Bruy core’s translation of his Characters t) added 
several interesting facts to those already Ascertained, and amongst 
the rest described clearly the faculty possessed by certain Indian 
iisli ( ophicephalus) of living for a considerable time out of water, 
a faculty which numerous travellers have now confirmed^ and 
which Cuvier has shown to depend on thS peculiar construction 
of tlie gills, by which they are enabled to take u|/ and retain a 
supply of water suiliciciit to maintain respiration during their 
absence from that element. All our readers know to what extent 
this power is enjoyed by eels,** win) can live on land for several 
hours, or even days, in consequence of the extreme closeness of 
their gills and narrow'iiess of the aperture, while herrings on the 
contrary, in whom the gills gape widely, are immediately deprived 
of all resource, and die so instantaneously, on being drawn out of 
their native element, as to have given rise to the common pro- 
veib, “ dead as a herring.” 

Cleuichus, l>asistiatus, and others, bestowed part of their 
attention on Fish, and several writers on dietetics also enlarged on 
their nutritive or medicinal properties. Natural history received 
some encouragement from the Ptolemies, but the constant labour, 
the expense exceeding the limits of any^ private fortune, and the 
oftentimes unpleasant investigations which it required, caused it 
before long to be supplanted by the more easily followed pur- 


* ])r. Hancock, a distinguished ichthyologist, says of the liassar (dorai coilata), 
'' this is one of those species of iishes which possess the singular property of deserting 
the water and travelling over land. In these terrestrial excursions large droves of the 
species are fiequently met with during very dry seasons, fur it is only at such periods 
that they are compelled to this dangerous march, which exposes them as a prey to so 
many and such various enemies. 

“ When the water is leaving the pools in which they commonly resMc, the yarrows 
(a species of fsox, as well as the second species of hassar, to which 1 shall pre« 
sciitiy rerer, bury themselves in the mud, while all tlie other fishes {lerish for want of 
the natural element, or arc picked up by rapocioos birds, &c. The flat-headed has- 
'-•irs, un tlie contrary, simultaneously quit the place, and march over land in search of 
water, travelling for u wliole night, as is asserted by the Indians, in search of their 
ohji'ct. I have ascertained by trial that they will five many hours out of water, even 
wiieii ex^iosed to the sun's rays. 

'' Their motion over land is described to be somewhat like that of the two-footed 
lizard. They project themselves forward on their Imny arm by the spring of the tail 
exerted sidewise. Their progress is nearly as fast as a man will^leisurely walk. The 
strung scuta or bands which envelope their body must greatly facilitate their march, in 
the manner of plates under the belly of serpents, which are rafedU and depressed by a 
vohiiitary power, in some measure performing the ofilice of feetjs. . . ? The Indians 
say that these fishes carry water with them for a supply on Uieir journey. There 
appears to be some trutli in tliis statement ; for 1 have observed tliat tlie bodies of the 
hassurs do not get dry, like tiiose of other fishes, when taken out of the nmter ; and if 
the moisture be absorbed, or they are wiped dry with « cloth, itty have ilNi^power 
of secretion that they instantly become moist again. Indeed, it it scarcely pmble to 
dry tlie surface while the fish is living.”— Anith’i JFtikef of Mauachusstti, p.227. 
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suits of geometry and metaphysics; the penp^tetic philosophy 
was first derided, then persecuted ; men ridimled tha\ toil whicli 
they were unwilling to undergOi and Apuleius, who could publish 
not only with impunity but approbation, all the obscenities of his 
" Golden Ass,” found himself in danger of being punished as a 
magitlian, because he l^d shown some interest in seeking after 
and examining some rare and curious fish. 

With the Romans speculative science had at all times little 
chance of encouragement, therefore Ichthyology was but little 

* cultivated ; yet never were there more glorious opportunities, had 

there but been an Aristotle ^o use them. Fish, as an article 
of luxury, were in the highest request, and no sums w ere thought 
too great for such as were of peculiar rarity or bulk. Ponds and 
vivaries of immense extent were constructed for their reception, 
the seas were searched a Gadibus usque Auroram et Gan- 
gem,” to supply such as w'ere most highly esteemed for beauty 
or flavour; canals and dykes were made to admit the tide into 
their new habitation, and in an attempt of this kind, Luculliis 
actually cut through a mountain in the vicinity of N aples, at a 

greater expense,” says Pliny, than would have built a palace,” 
and gained in return from Pompey the appropriate sobriquet of 
Xerxes togatus. Amidst all this profusion of advantages for 
noticing the habits, the ages, the peculiarities of different species 
of fish, we regret to say, that scarcely a single original observa- 

^tion is to be found in any of the Roman writers on the subject. 
Pliny, as usual, compiles from every one who went before him, 
seeming to consider Nature herself as quite beneath his atten- 
tion. The few anatomical details he gives are from Aristotle, to 
whom also he is indebted for the greater part of his general ob- 
servations respecting this class, and to these he has superadded 
numerous travellers’ stories, such as the account of Indian whales 
four acres in size, of eels in the Ganges three hundred feet 
long, and of a fish in the Po, which, when you had hooked, you 
W'ere obliged to get a team of oxen to draw it out. 

Oppian, Athenaeus, £lian, and others, followed much in the 
same style ; the w^orks of Athenseus, however, are valuable, as 
preserving relics of older authors, of which we have no other 
knowledge; and amidst the confused mass into which ^lian has 
thrown his mattqr^ facts of considerable importance occasionally 
occur. Aosonius deserves to be excepted from this class ; he 
describes the fishes of the Moselle from his own observations, 

* named fourteen species which appear not to have been previously 
kiiown^ffid it k in his work that we see, for the first time, the 
salmdf^rout, the common trout, the barbel, and some other 
fresh-water fish. Some .passages found iu the works of Geo- 
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graphers and ph^icians complete what the ancients have left us 
in icbthyoIo|;ical scieiice; and» adds M. Cuvier, 

From a carefiil comparison of all these works, it appears to me that 
the ancients had distinguished and named about a hundred and fifty 
species of fish, which include almost all the edible species found in 
the Mediterranean ; but they had not accurately fixed their characters, 
they had not even cared to arrange them methodically, so that they were 
themselves constantly embarrassed in their nomenclature. As to the 
organization of this class in general, no one, since Aristotle, bad re- 
garded it. The decay of the peripatetic school had caused the downfal 
of all dinect researches into nature ; its kistory was no longer treated, 
but by superficial compilers; and as regarded this branch of science 
nothing remained for the barbarians to destroy — it bad ceased to exist 
previous to their invasion." 

During the middle ages a few dreaming monksi studying 
translations of Aristotle and Pliny, made at second hand from the 
Arabic versions, were little likely to extend natural science. 
They wrote some commentaries on the first chapter of Genesis, 
and some more, we believe, on the great fish that swallowed Jonah ; 
but though there was, doubtless, much ingenuity and speculation 
spent on each of these points, there was a plentiful lack” of 
original facts, and it was of these the science had most need. 
The worthy Bishop Isidore, of Seville, devoted a chapter out of 
his twenty books of Origines,” to explaining the names of fish, 
and the peculiar characteristics from which they were derived. 

Balenae,” he says, are great beasts, so called from emitting 
and pouring out water. For they throw up the waves of the sea 
higher than all other beasts; for fiukKsiv, in Greek, signifies 
to throw." This, however, does not equal his proof, that a 
whale’s belly is like the pit of bell : ** Cete dicta to ^^to$ rd 
xvirij, hoc est ob immanitatem. Sunt enim ingentia genera belu- 
arum aequalia montium corpora, qualis cetus excepit Jonam: 
cujus alvus tantae inagnitudinis fuit, ut instar obtineret inferni : 
dicente propheta: Exaudivit me de ventre inferni." "Thynni," 
lie tells us, is a Greek name for a fish to be found on the coasts 
in the spring season ; they always approach the right side, 
and depart by the left, because **dextris oculis acutius vident 
quam sinistris ! " He further informs us, that eels spring from 
mud, which is the reason why the tighter yqi^ hold them, the 
more easily they slip through your fingers;” alsQ thabmusculus 
(the mussel) is so called, ** quasi masculm^ quod sit ostrea mas* 
cuius ; ejus enim coitu concipere hec perhibetur,” and besides, 
that murenae have most undoubtedly their lives eituate"S^n their 
tails, for if you strike them on the head you will iie\^ kill 
them, which a blow on the tail instantly does.” 
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But we must pass from ]this learned trifling, and omitting to 
notice Albert us Magnu^ Vincent de Beauvais, and many other 
compilers, carry our attention to the period when the discovery 
of the new world, with the occupation of both Indies, opened 
immense stores, as well to the naturalist as the conqueror ; stores 
from^'which ichthyology was not long in deriving benefit. The 
colonists of Ihese new lands wrote home strange accounts of the 
wonderful productions of nature they had seen ; savaiis and 
naturalists were piqued to hear of so many novelties ; collec- 
tions were formed, voyages undertaken, and researches made, 
the accounts of which brou^t daily additions to the fact^ already 
ascertained, and amongst the illustrations by which they were 
accompanied, the inhabitants of the deep were not forgotten. 
Ill this W'ay originated the works of Hernandez, Piso, Bontius, 
Valentyn, Margraave, Kaempfer, and Plumier. Meantime ilw 
anatomical schools of Italy, under Vesalius, Eustachius, Fallo- 
pius, and Fabricius, the master of our own Harvey, shed a flood 
of light upon the hitherto neglected subject of the organization of 
fish. A society of young physicians at Amsterdam, amongst 
whom were (jrerard Blasius and the immortal Swammerdam, 
investigated their splanchnology, and dccribed the numerous 
appendages which in so many species are substituted for a pan- 
creas. Numerous individuals, Harvey, Needham, and Collins, 
in England, Duverney and Perrault, at Paris, Malpighi, at 
Bologna, Steno and Bartholin, at Copenhagen, Borelli, at Pisa, 
Valisneri, at Padua, and Schelhammer, at Kiel and Jena, had 
occupied themselves io similar researches ; an immense body of 
facts had been accumulated, almost too numerous to be recol- 
lected, and some person was now required capable of forming the 
whole into n system, and thus enabling ichthyology to take its 
stand as an established science. This, however, w'as reserved for 
our own countrymen, Ray and Willughby:^ 

** They first gave an Ichthyology, io which fishes were described 
clearly from nature, and distributed according to characters draw^n solely 
from their organization 3 in which their history was divested of all those 
passages from the ancients so arbitrarily referred by the writers of the 
16th century to one species or another, and so many of which were 
improbable or unintelligible.” — Cue. et Valenc, i. 55. 

Of the systenkijius proposed, Cuvier gives a full analysis, into 
which ourMimite forbid our enteripg : suffice it to say, that the 
primary divisions were founded on the osseous or cartilaginous 
nature o^be skeleton, and the secondary, on the general form, 
on th^^tb, oti the presence or absence of ventral fins, on the 
nature of the fin-rays, whether soft or spinous, and finally, on the 
number of dorsal fins ; characters so judiciously selected that the 
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greater part of them are in use at the«preseiit day. This isjti fact, 
the great epoch in ichthyological science ; a skeleton was now 
formed, round which all the detached members could be grouped, an 
outline sketched, which it would be the work of future naturalists 
to fill up ; new species could at once be referred to their proper 
situation, and compared with those alreafly known, and the scat- 
tered observations of remote ages combined into oiys harmonious 
whole. Artedi pursued the path thus traced out ; he added to 
the system a complete and philosophic terminology, the want of 
which had impaired the influence^ of the woiics of the English 
ichthyologists; he traced rules for the nomenclature of genera and 
species, and assigned them characters concise and admitting of 
easy comparison. His orders are founded solely on the con- 
sistence of the skeleton, the gill-covers, and the nature of the 
hn-rays; of his acanthopterygii, malacopterygii, bfancheostegi, 
and chondropterygii, the third alone has been rejected; die 
other three are perfectly natural, and admit of no improvement. 
Unfortunately, he did not live to see the publication of his owm 
labours ; he was drowned at the age of thirty, in oi\e of the canals 
of Amsterdam, and Linnasus, the friend of his youth, having suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, in rescuing his papers from die 
hands of his host, gave them to the world in 1736, after having 
spent more than a year in revising, completing, and pre- 
paring them for the press. Perhaps the principal error with 
which Artedi is chargeable, is that of leaving the whale trilie. 
still ill the class of fish ; but this was an error committed by all 
his predecessors, and from which he was unable entirely to ex* 
tricate himself, though he seems to have appreciated, as Aristotle 
did before him, the remarkable dissimilarity which tliey present 
to all other inhabitants of the deep, in bringing fortlw their young 
alive, and nourishing them at the breast. The distinction was first 
made by Brisson, in the year 1756, who formed the cetacea 
into a distinct class, which he placed immediately after his 
viviparous quadrupeds, and Linnaeus uniting these two together, 
formed his great and natural class mammiferae ; a class which, as 
it is founded on considerations truly physiological, can never be 
disturbed. Other innovations made by Linnaeus were by no 
means so fortunate. He transported the chondropterygii (rays, 
sharks, sturgeon, 8cc.) of Artedi, and placed |hem amongst the 
reptiles, under the title of '^^amphibia nantes.** • He bven added 
the fishing-frog, and in a subsequent edition, the trunk-fish,^ 
globe-fish, and other brancheostegi of Artedi, thou^ we are 
utterly at a loss to know how he could for a itloment^;|e sup- 
posed them possessed of lungs. He was also injudicious in sup- 
pressing the division of ordinary $shf according as they have 
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spinous or soft rays, first ii^roduced by Wiltughby» and 'substi- 
tuting in its stead characters taken from the presence* or absence 
of fins, and the situation of the pectorals, in relation to the ven- 
trals. Nothing can be more artificial than the families thus 
formed, nothing more destructive of all regard to natural affini- 
ties ; )ret so great was Jthe facility they afforded to mere nomen- 
clators, and so flattering to human indolence the idea of being 
able to classify all fish from one or two obvious characters, that 
his ichthyological system, like his botanical, was rapturously 
received and eagerly retained : to the disgrace of our schools, the 
latter is still taught by profesAtrs aware of its inadequacy, while 
the former has but lately yielded to the more philosophic views 
developed in the Rigne Animal. 

The naturalists who immediately succeeded Linnaeus did little 
more in tiie way of system than to propose minute alterations in 
different parts of that which he had established : as a whole, they 
seemed to consider it perfect. But Ichthyological science was 
materially aided and advanced by the number of scientific voyages 
undertaken during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
in which this country had again the honour of setting the example. 
Byron, W^}lis, Carteret, and, above all, Cook, placed a girdle 
round the globe, and returned to us laden with specimens or de- 
scriptions of the productions of many lands. Pallas traversed the 
extensive regions which own the Russian sway, and amongst the 
.invaluable stores which he thus collected are to be found figures 
and descriptions of several fishes from the rivers of Siberia, the 
lake Baikal, and the Caspian Sea. Commerson accompanied 
Bougainville in his voyage of discovery, and on their return landed 
at the Isle of France, where he remained for the purpose of ex- 
ploring its /iches. Indefatigable in labour, full of ardour and 
sagacity, he made imipense collections in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; but particularly in ichthyology, in which 
be left us descriptions more exact and moi;e detailed than those 
of any of his predecessors, embracing fishes of the Atlantic, of 
the coast of Brasil, of all the Indian Archipelago, and especially 
of the Isle of France and Madagascar, to a number exceeding a 
hundred and sixty species, of which more than two-thirds were 
then new. Figures, drawn either by himself or his assistant 
Sonnerat, accoi^jpmied the text; and that th^ir exactness might 
at all times be venfied, he made preparations of the fishes them- 
aelves, dried after die manner recommended by Gronovius. 

* But Neural History, in any of its branches, now becomes too 
extensm^ subject for our limited space. Researches were 
pusb^^n all quarters of the globe, expeditions were fitted out, 
travellers were pon3tantl|f Ij^ringing home new species, which 
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learned men in their cabinets wei^ employed in arranging and 
classifying. The science had attainec^ rank and dignity; nobles 
bowed themselves down before it, and princes delighted to do it 
honour. It even seemed to overpower the strength of national 
animosity, and allay the horrors 6f general war: orders were 
known to be issued that vessels sent ogt on such investfgations 
should be suffered to proceed unmolested — and tl^e peaceful flag 
of scientific discovery might be seen to wave in safety between 
the blood-stained pennons of contending fleets. 

As we approach nearer to our cuvn immediate days, M. Cuvier 
becomes more detailed in his account of what was done by his 
predecessors. He seems anxious to afford a perfect view of the 
state of Ichthyology at the period when his labours commenced; 
with indefatigable diligence he enumerates every work on the 
subject, from the ponderous folio to the smallest pamphlet — from 
the learned and full-formed system to the casual paper in a 
periodical, or the stray notice at the end of a topography — he 
analyses their contents, explains their merits and defects, supplies 
sketches of the lives of the authors, and thus fprms a senes of 
notices, scientific, critical, and biographical, presenting at one 
view every thing that is to be desired in the history of the science, 
and forming a narrative which cannolf be read without exciting 
the liveliest interest. But for this we must refer to his own de* 
lightfiil pages, where the systems of Lac6p2de, Dumeril, Risso, 
Rafinesque, Dc Blainville, Goldfuss, and Oken will be found 
delineated with accuracy and examined with justice. It is time we 
should say something as to the nature of Fish, their organization, 
habits, reproduction, and the principles according to which they 
are now classified. 

More than two-thirds of our ^lobe are covered hy the waters 
of the ocean, and of the remaining third a great part is washed 
by extensive rivers, or occupied by lakes, ponds, or marshes. In 
these watery realms, teeming with life, the animal kingdom pre- 
sents its extremes of greatness and smallness, from the myriads of 
monads, with whose existence we should have been unacquainted 
had it not been for the powers of the microscope, up to the 
whale, the mighty monarch of the deep, exceeding in bulk more 
than twenty times the largest terrestrial quadiniped. Here also 
every class of animals seems to find its representative; even birds, 
those beings essentially aerjal, form no exception, the penguin 
being confined for life to the wave, by that organization which 
has endowed it with a wing incapable of raising its^ulky body 
in flight, but acting rather as a fin, to aid it whdfa diving'^^j^ursuit 
of its fishy prey. Seals, morses, manatees, which can remain at 
no great distance from the sea, together with whales, which never 
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leave though constantly obUged by the nature of their respira* 
tion to seek its surface, l^elong to the great class Atammalia. 
The reptiles are represented by turtlesi crocodiles, serpents, and 
the whole family of frogs. Many insects are aquatic even in 
their perfect state, and a still larger number, under the form of 
larvae or nymphs, spend t\^e greater part of their lives in the water. 
Mollusca, crusfacea, annelides and zoophytes are almost pecu- 
liar to this element, having but a few scattered representatives on 
earth ; but amidst all its varied inhabitants there are none more 
exclusively confined to its rea^s, none that rule them with such 
absolute sway, none more remOTkable for number, variety of form, 
beauty o| colour, and, above all, for the infinite advantages which 
they yield to man, than the great class of fishes. In fact, their 
evident superiority has caused their name to pass as a general 
appellation to ail the inhabitants of the deep ; whales are called 
fish, crabs are called shell-fish, and the same term is used to de- 
note oysters, though the first are mammalia — the second, articu- 
laia — and the third, mollusca. There is, however, really no class 
more easily distinguished, or marked by characters so precise and 
unchangeable, as fish. They are vertebrated animals, with red 
blood, respiring by gills, through the medium of waterr This 
definition is so far empirical that it is the result of accumulated 
observations alone, but, once attained, its truth can be proved 
synthetically, as from it, by a fair process of deduction, can be 
inferred the general nature of the beings to whom it refers. 

Vertebrate — they must have an interior skeleton 3 the brain and 
spinal inarrow encased in a skull and vertebral column; the muscles 
exterior; four extremities only; tlte organs of the first four senses in 
cavities of the head, &c. 

** Aquatic— <hat is to say, inhabiting a liquid more weighty and 
resisting than air, their motive powers must be* disposed and calculated 
for progression, the form of their body such as to cleave their forward 
way, tl^ chief muscular power situated in the tail; the limbs must be 
abort, supported by membranes capable of expansion to strike the water, 
and of being folded up so as not to Impede a rush ; the integuments 
must he smooth or scaly — never invested with feathers or hair. 

Breathing only through the medium of water— that is to say, de- 
pending for the arterial properties of their blood upon the scanty portion 
of oxygen contained in the air mixed with water, they must be cold- 
blooded; ’their vitalkjr, the energy of their senses and movements must 
be less intense thaif in mammalia and bi^ds. Thus their brain, though 
similar in construction, is proportionally much less, and the exterior 
organs of tj^ senses are not calculated to convey to it any powerful 
impressiqpi^^ Cuvr et Fal. i. 202. 

Fishes, in fact, are of all vertebrated animals those that give 
the least apparent signs of Sensibility. Wanting lungs, and .not 
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haviog elastic air at their disposal, they are of course without 
voice: they remain therefore strangers ^ ail those emotions which 
voice awakens or communicates. Their eyes, fixed and immove* 
able, theii^hard bony face, their limbs inflexible, save iu one 
piece and for one definite end, deprive their physiognomy of all 
expression. Dwelling in the realms of jileiice, hearing vi^uld be 
of little use, consequently their ear is reduced ^o its simplest 
form, enclosed in the bony walls of the head, deprived of external 
auricle and internal cochlea, so that though it may give notice of 
such noises as produce a concusuon affecting Jthe whole bead, 
we cannot conceive it to apprecim combinations of sound or 
variety of intonation. Thus fishermen, when casting tl^ir nets, 
are obliged to maintain silence, as any disturbance would frighten 
away their prey; the ancient Romans had accustomed the fishes 
in their ponds to assemble at the sound of a bell to be fed — nay, 
further, we are told that they had even trained them to know 
their own names, but this we must venture to doubt ; at least, 
moderns have never been so successful in their education. Light 
penetrates the medium in which they live only to. certain depths, 
and deprived of much of its intensity.* To remedy this, the ej^e 
is large, in order to collect as many as possible of the feeble rays, 
and it has been suggested that this character alone, much more 
marked in some fishes than others, might afford a means of de- 
ciding the depths to which they relatively descend, though a 
better judgment regarding this point might be formed from the. 
resisting nature of the sclerotica, or outer coat of the eye, varying 
from an actually bony structure in rays, who prowl at the bottom, 
to a yielding membraneous texture in shoal water fishes. This 
eye, scarcely capable of changing its direction, ungifted with the 
power of adapting itself to different focal distances, watered by 
no tear, covered by no lid, sparkling with no feeling, is but a faint 
representation of the same organ in the higher classes— ^so beau- 
tiful, so animated, so expressive. Those very muscles by which 
the human eye is made the index of the soul, which cause its up- 
lifting in devotion, its soft and gentle fall in pity or sympathy, 
are in the fish reduced to a few rudimentary fibres, marking by 
their situation an analogy of structure, but totally incapable of 
performing the function. Yet this organ presents many curious 

ir-i s 

* With reipect to the propagation of light throogli water, it hat been calculated 
that not a tenth part of the incident light can advance five fathoroi downwards in tlic 
most translucent water; that even of vertical rays one-half is lost in the first seven-* 
teen feet, and that they become reduced to one-fourth in traversing qdity-four feet, 
which correspond to the mass of an atmosphere. It thus follows thatl-wjhc bun* 
drcd-lliousaiidtii part of the vertical rays can penetrate below forty-ieven^thoms, 
which is scarcely equal to the glimmer of twilight ; and tliat tlie depths of the ocean 
must be always in per|)etiial darkness.— Prom on Meteonliigy, ^e. 
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instances of adaptation; the aqueous humour, which, as it equals 
in density the medium thrqugh which the animal moves, could be 
of no use, is almost reduced to a nullity; the cornea is conse- 
quently nearly flat, but to compensate for this the pupil is widely 
open and nearly immoveable, so as to admit the greatest possible 
number of rays, while t|;^e crystalline lens, globular and promi- 
nent, seems tp project through the pupil for the purpose of 
meeting them, and is enabled by its strong refracting power — 
stronger than in other animals — to bring them to a focus upon 
the retina. Lachrymal glands would be superfluous M'here the 
^e can never be in want of moisture ; they therefore do not exist. 
Eyelids |^ere are none, though occasionally a membranaceous fold 
in front and rear of the eye may be detected, as in mackerel or 
herrings, but in the ray kind a curious substitution is observed, 
the top of the iris being rendered moveable and capable at will 
of being drawn over the pupil, so as to close it as with a curtain. 
But the most extraordinary deviation from the symmetry usually 
observed in the position of similar organs is exemplified in the 
eyes of the pl^uronectes, such as the sole, plaise, turbot, 8ic. 
where we see them both situated at the same side of the head, 
the one a little above the other; yet this deviation is the very 
clearest evidence of design, as of what use could one eye be in 
that side of the fish which is constantly resting on the bottom? 
Still, sight cannot be a very perfect or distinct sensation in this 
class; a fish will rise at a clumsily made artificial fly, if of the 

H er colours, and for many of them a piece of red cloth is a 
:ient bait, being readily mistaken for a morsel of raw' meat. 
That fishes possess the sense of smell, that certain odours at- 
tract or repel them, seems unquestionable, and there is every rea- 
son to believe, that as in other animals, so in them, the seat of 
this sense is in the nostrils^ which we find tapestried with a fine 
mucous membrane curiously plaited, and furnished with branches 
from the nerve, analogous to that which in us is the olfactory. 
But this sense also must be wanting in acuteness, and far less 
seldom exercised than in animals who breathe air, and whose 
nostrils are thus constantly traversed by odoriferous vapours. 
Fishes, as w'e have said, breathe only through the medium of 
water : this passes from tlie mouth to the gills, and the nostrils 
have na share ia the operation; from the intricacy, however, of 
their structure, atid the abundance o/ nerves with which they are 
rapplied iu certain species, it would seem probable that their 
Vunction i^omething more important than the occasional power 
of smejliilg. of wRicb we cannot conceive them to stand much in 
need, and Cuvier conjectures that this further function may be 
that of recognising certain substances, not in themselves odori- 
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ferous when inixe(t with or dissolved in water, and thus enabling 
the fish to exercise a selection of Aich waters as may be purest, 
or otherwise best adapted for its habits. There would apf^ar to 
be the more necessity for endowing the nostrils with some such 
sense, inasmuch as taste is almost totally wanting; the tongue is 
reduced to a simple pad of cellular structure^ fixed by ^ whole 
base to the floor of the mouth, deprived of motion, as is evident 
from its want of muscles, and from the total absence of the hypo- 
glossal or ninth pair of nerves, which in other animals direct and 
produce its motions, wanting also the power of taste, as is indi- 
cated by the absence of the gusta^ry branch of the fifth pair, on 
which this power depends, and seeming merely to serve the 
purposes of deglutition, as we find it still combined* with the 
action of the throat in swallowing, by receiving a few branches of 
the glosso-pharyngcal. Taste, in fact, would be of little use to 
a fish. Their whole dental apparatus is suited in a great mea- 
sure for prehension rather tliaii mastication; in general they swal- 
low their prey w'hole and without division; even those whose 
jaws are in some measure adapted for cutting and bruising their 
food, could not retain it for any length of time jn the mouth on 
account of the situation and play of their respiratory organs, and 
as they have no salivary glands to dissolve sapid particles, taste 
would necessarily be very imperfect,* even though the tongue 
were abundantly, as it is now scantily, furnished with nerves. 
The tinal cause of all this would appear to be, that the food of 
fish is in a great measure homogeneous, and admits of little 
variety. Some few of them feed on vegetable substances, but by 
far tlie greater number on animal bodies, other fish, Crustacea, mol- 
lusca, or insects; taste, therefore, as a means of selection, is un- 
necessary, and being, as wc have shown, incompatible with other 
parts of their organisation, does not exist. In soAie species the 
tongue is even covered with bony plates, or paved with rounded 
teeth, acting against similar bodies fixed in the palate, so that its 
whole function is here in a great measure changed. 

Wc may suppose,*’ says Cuvier, ** that the sense of which it is thus 
deprived has been transferred to certain parts of the palate or pharynx, 
and the supposition receives additional confirmation from the fact that 
ill the carp family we find at the entrance of the gullet a thick, soft, 
fleshy mass, which being abundantly supplied vTith nerves from the 
eighth pair, and situated directly opposite the# pharyn^eah teeth, so 
powerful ill these animals, prasents all the combiniltions necessary to a 
pectatory organ : it is extremely difficult, however, to demonstrate how 
far the conjecture may be founded on fact.” ^ * 

With respect to touch, fishes are little more favouf&i^%than in 
taste. Deprived of extensible members, particularly of fingers 
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capable of bending round and grasping objecta^ they have scarcely 
any other method of investigating the form of bodies tlian by 
their lips, and even thesoi in some species are hard and horny. 
Appendages, termed barbels, are to be found surrounding the 
mouths of the horn-pout, the loche, and many of the cod and carp 
tribes ; ^filaments detached from the pectoral fin, and standing out 
like fingers, occur in the Whence called) web^Jingered gurnard ; the 
head of the fishing-frog is furnished with certain elongated move- 
able rays detached from the first dorsal fin ; but all these con- 
trivances serve rather to give notice of the approach of foreign 
bodies than accurately to investigate their form and consistence. 
Within their limits, however, these ^’ee/ers are very sensible, and 
receive nerves remarkable for their size. Much tact of course 
cannot be possessed by the general surface of the body, covered 
as it usually is with scales horny, insensible, and laid so close that 
one locks like a tile over the other; but much difference exists in 
this point as we pass from the lamprey, whose skin is completely 
smooth and unarmed, through the eels,* in whom we perceive in- 
cipient scales imbedded in the skin, and still so small as to leave 
interstices between them, up to the sturgeon, where they form 
hard osseous bucklers, or the trunk-fish, in which they are united 
into an inflexible cuirass. 

** Thus the external senses of fishes are little suited to give them lively 
or correct impressions. The world by which they are surrounded can 
only affect them in a confused manner; their pleasures are little varied ; 
and of pains they have none, save such as arise from actual injury done 
to their bodies. Their constant care, that which, except during the sea- 
son of impregnation, alone actuates and incites them, in short, their 
ruling passion, is to appease the sensation of hunger — to eat is their only 
occupation when not engaged in reproduction, and to this end their 
whole organization is directed, their whole structure framed. To pursue 
a prey or escape a destroyer is the business of their life: it is this which 
determines them in the selection which they make of different habita- 
tions; this is the principal object of the variety of their forms, and of 

• It was by a mistake that the Jews abstained from eating eels. The prohibition is 
ai follows:—** All that have wot fins and scales in the seas and in the rivers, of all that 
move in the waters, and of any living thing which is in the waters, they shall be an 
obomination unto you. They shall be even an abomination unto you ; ye shall not eat 
their flesh, but ye shall have their carcasses in abomination.’' — Lev. xi. 10, 11. The 
situndc, which have no scales, were held in abominaiion by the Egyptians. In de- 
aoribing one of them (the »chall\ which he had found in the Nile, M. Sonnini says— 

** A fish without scales, ^itli soft flesh, aod living at llie bottom of a muddy river, 
could not have bdbn adnaitted into the dietetic sys^m of the ancient Egyptians, whose 
priests were so scrupulously rigid in proscribing every aliment of unwholesome quality. 
Accordingly all the difierent species of Niart found in the Nile were forbidden.’^ This 
then was probab^ one of the forbidden kinds, and this fact supports the opinion before 
ventured u^n^ihe origin of the custom. The rest of the prohibition was probably 
levelled a^^t aquatic reptiles, which were generally looked on as possessing poison- 
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Ibc few instincts with which they are endowed, or the few artihees they 
exhibit: thp fishing filaments of the •angler, the suddenly protruded 
muzzle of the coricus and epiboulos {spaj^us insidiatorj Pall.), and the 
dreadful shock given by the torpedo or the electric eel, have no other 
object." — Cuv. et Val, vol. i. p. 205. 

Eat or be eaten’* seems the only law known to the inhabitants 
of the ocean: each individual, under tl]^ instinctive infldhnce of 
that immutable ordinance, feeds luxuriously on itg nearest neigh- 
bour, and at last, from the insecurity of its home, is preyed upon 
in its turn. Cartilaginous fishes, such as the shark and ray, are 
peculiarly voracious, and their habit of swallowing large bodies 
whole is considerably facilitated oy the nature of their frame, 
which never hardening into perfect bone, but always retaining the 
consistence of an elastic gristle, yields and accommodates itself to 
the necessary distension. In fact a great part of the natural his- 
tory of fish is made up of observations as to the modes in whicli 
they gratify their two leading wants — nutrition and reproduction. 
This idea, that the delineation of character will depend in a great 
measure on accurately tracing the development of one or two 
ruling propensities, might be extended much beyond our present 
subject, but we shall now coufine ourselves to exemplifying its 
truth in the graphic description of the serrasatmo, that tyrant of 
lirasilian rivers, taken from the accursfte and interesting pages of 
Martius. 

Great bands of these, amounting in number to many thousands, 
may be seen to commence tbeir course along the river, attacking all 
animals that may come in their way. Their mouth is aimed with a 
double row of sharp teeth, so powerful and so closely set, that Gumilla 
tells us the Indians use their jaws, set in handies in the manner of a 
shears, to cut oft' the heads of their slaughtered enemies ; which arms, 
united to an incredible voracity and thirst for blood, render this fish the 
most dreadful tyrant of the streams which it inhabits ; for it not unfre- 
quently happens that an ox, a tapir, or some other large animal, entering 
the water to drink, and meeting a shoal of these fish, is eaten up in a 
moment, each fish, perhaps, getting but a single bite, yet, from their 
immense numbers, the whole animal has disappeared in less time than is 
credible, nothing but the skeleton remaining. The people dwelling 
along the Oronoco, called Guarauni, use this to their own advantage, 
for having the custom of preserving in baskets the skeletons of tbeir 
friends, they suspend a corpse only for a single night in the river, with 
the certainty that the following day they mqy^draw it qut a clean 
skeleton, • « 

The animals inhabiting on these rivers, as if taught by experience, 
take the utmost precautions, when drinking, not to disturb or move Ibe 
water. Horses and dogs, when thirsty, violently jisturlfViome spot and 
immediately fly to another, where they drink in safety wfailo ^le terra- 
talmoncs have flocked to the first; but if they are caught by them, they 
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not unfrcquently lose tlieir lip^ carried away at tf*bite. £ven animals 
when pursued fear these aquatic enemies, and the capibara 4)articularly 
will stop in the middle of it| swiftest flighty if it fears its motions may 
attract the serrasalmo. 

** Thus these fishes are more dreadful than the crocodile itself, which 
even its coat of mail does not protect from their attack. The Brasilian 
otter aldiae, which beneath its long hair has a coat of soft thick fur which 
their teeth cannot penetrafe, is reported to put them to flight. Their 
power of smell if very keen, and a few drops of blood shed in the water 
will quickly attract them. The first who mentions this thing, as far as 
I know, is Gumilla, who, in his Oronoco, has spoken largely of the 
piranhas (the native name), occasionally intermixing a little falsehood, as 
when he says that a man may swim among them in safety provided he 
have no sore or wound on his body from which blood oozing might 
tempt their sanguinary dispositions. ‘ Contra quod faciunt, quae Do- 
brizhoffer refert, qui dicit, novisse se duos milites Hispanos, qui nantes in 
flumiuc, nantes cquos sequebantur, perfcctissime eviratos a palometis.'^ 
Yet it is certain that the natural voracity of these animals is wonderfully 
excited by any admixture of blood or flesh with the water, and I myself 
have seen an Indian servant of my own, who, having yery incautiously, 
returned to the spot where he had been washing and cleansing some 
fowl, was seized •as soon as he approached his hand to the water, and 
only got oft' with the loss of half a finger .’* — Spix et Manias, vol. li. 

P- 7- 

We presume Dr. Smith knew little of all this when he attempted 
to institute an analogy between two great divisions of fish, osseous 
and cartilaginous, and the two leading divisions of mammalia, 
graminivorous and carnivorous, attributing to the latter all the vora* 
city, and to the former the generally mild, timid habits that cause 
their unarmed possessors to seek shelter in society. The piranhas 
(osseous fish), it is true, unite in troops, but it is only, like wolves, 
for the purpose of increasing their powers of destruction. There 
are, however, "sufficient other examples to put an end to all ana- 
logy. Pike and wolf-fish are both osseous, yet it would be hard 
to exceed them in rapacity. 

The reproduction of fishes is a subject full of curious interest, 
and affording much matter for observation. In most instances no 


* Mankind would upi^ear to have in these rivers a still nioi'e dreadful enemy, if we 
can believe the following singular account: — *' De alio pisce huininibus iiifcsto nonniillk 
afterre debeo, quern Boasilienses candiru, Uispaiii in provincia Mnynas degeiites, 
eanero nuiicopaiit. Singular! enim iiistinctu incitatur in ostia excretorin corporis huniani 
intrandi, qaft quum igitdr Hi iis, qui in iiumine lavnnt, attingit, suroma cum vioientia 
irrepit, ibique ckrnem,nnorsu appetens, dolores jmo vitse periculum affert. Uriiisc 
odore hi pisciculi valdc alliciuntur, quam ob causara accole intraturi flumen Amazoiiuro, 
ciqas sinoB hac peste abundant, prspntium ligula constriiiguiit, et a mingendo absti- 
nent ety^arttus. The .fish spoken of is one of theitfun, of sminl sice, and 
probably Ow same as tne tilurut e^ecutims of Lichtenstein. In some of its tastes it 
seems to memble the scatophagus (piscis stercorarius) of the Coromandel coast, ori- 
ginally described by Nieuliof. 
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intercourse takes place between the parents: the female, over- 
burtliened by the weight of the eg^ with which her ovaries are 
distended, endeavours to relieve herself by swimming generally 
into some shallow place, where, pressing against the bottom, she 
gradually expels them. In this situation, held together by a glu- 
tinous liquor shed along with them, and which forms thej^i into 
Jong filaments or networks, bound to siftme stone or submarine 
plant, they are fecundated by the male passing oi«r them ; and 
when we consider that there may be thousands of parcels of eggs 
thus left byifemales of different species, and that each of these 
will only be visited by the male i|f its own species, we cannot 
sufficiently wonder at the accuracy of that instinct (or is it the in- 
sensibility of the germ to all but the one appropriate stimulus?) 
which is thus made the means of propagating uniformity of type, 
and preserving the waters from being peopled with monsters. A 
few mules, it is said, can be generated, but only between species 
belonging to the same natural family. J acobi succeeded in procur- 
ing a cross by squeezing the milt of a dead salmon over the eggs of 
a trout, but of the young thus produced, numbers had two heads, 
or two tails, or wanted the belly, or were affected with different 
other deformities, and they barely continued to exist until they 
had exhausted all the nutriment contained in the egg, and then 
died when they were thrown for support on their own resources. 
Each egg contains a germ and a yelk, not as in birds, surrounded 
by a transparent albuminous matter, but merely enclosed within 
an envelope of very varying density. In the ray kind it is a hard* 
horny shell, and being thus by no means so frangible as the shell 
of a bird’s egg, the young would have found much difficulty in 
escaping, had not nature provided for this by leaving an opening 
at one extremity, through which the young one is able to thrust 
out its tail, and so force a way when it has become too large for 
longer confinement. In the sharks, whose young are born alive, 
the egg is as it were hatched before it leaves the oviduct, and in 
consequence, requiring no provision for its defence, the envelope 
is nothing more than a thin membrane. After the young one is 
born, the yelk of the egg, which is to supply it with food for some 
time, may be seen attached to it by the umbilical cord, through 
which its contents are absorbed into the general circulation; and 
this again is a singular substitution for the lactalion in mammalia, 
and which, for want of the appropriate organ!, \;ould^iioV be per- 
formed in this class. • 

It may be supposed that little natural affection exists in thia 
cold-blo^ed race, and in fact fishes constaiitly.devoCH* their own 
eggs, and at a later period their own young, without comp**pction 
or discrimination. Some few species bear their eggs about with 
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them until hatched ; thus the syngnathi (ses^liorse, Pegasus, Sic.) 
have behind the anus, beneath the base of the tail, ^niall cavity, 
closed by two scaly pieces, which lap over it like folding doors. 
Within these are placed the eggs, enveloped in a fine membrane, 
and are allowed to remain there until the young ones appear. 
This we thought about the utmost extent of care which fishes 
lavisKed on their youngs but Dn Hancock has stepped in to res- 
cue at least one species from the unmerited charge. 

** It is asserted,” be says, by naturalists, that no fishes are known 
to take any care of their offspting. Both the species of mentioned 
below, however, make a regul^ nest, in which they lay their eggs in a 
flattened cluster, and cover them over most carefully. Their care does 
not end here; they remain by the side of the nest till the spawn is 
hatched, with as much solicitude as a hen guards her eggs, both the male 
and female hassar, for they are monogamous, steadily watching the 
^awn, and courageously attacking the assailant. Hence the negroes 
frequently take them by putting their hands into the water close to the 
nest, on agitating which the male hassar springs furiously at them, and 
is thus captured. The roundhead forms its nest of grass', the Jlathead of 
leaves. &)th at certain seasons burrow in the bank. They lay their 
eggs only in wet weather. 1 have been surprised to observe the sudden 
appearance of numerous nests in a morning after rain occurs, tlie spot 
being indicated by a bunch of froth which appears on the surface of the 
water over the nest. BeloW this arc the eggs, placed on a bunch of 
fallen leaves or grass, which they cut and collect together. By what 
means this is efiected seems rather mysterious, as the species arc desti- 
^tiite of cutting teeth. It may possibly be by the use of their arms, which 
“form the first ray of the pectoral fins .” — ZooL Journ. No. XIV. 

We think the story would be incomplete without Dr. Smith’s 
pithy comment. 

“ One u warranted in eupposwg that the hassar, of which Dr. Hancock 
gives such a glowing account in the fourteenth number of the Zoological 
Journal, belongs to an order vastly more civilized than those on this side 
of the Atlantic." 

Pennant, indeed, gives an additional instance of parental affec- 
tion in this much wronged class, for be says that the blue shark 
will permit its young brood, w'ben in danger, to swim down its 
mouth, and take shelter in its belly! The fact, be tells us^ has 
been confirmed by the observation of several ichthyologists, and, 
for his part, he can see nothing more incredible in it than tliat the 
young Jf tl^e opoft£llim should seek an asylum in the ventral pouch 
of its parent. He does not tell ua, however, that any of tliese 
jicbtbyologists, who may have seen the young sharks swimming 
down the itSroat pf their aflfectioiiate parent, ever saw one of them 
returfifng: and until that is seen we must think the evidence 
rather incomplete, more paiticularlj as the position and direction 
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of a shark’s teeth scetii to us to render such a feat next to impos- 
sible. • 

Uut affection is scarcely to be looked for where the offspring 
is BO very numerous as to put all attempts at eveu recognising 
them out of the question. How could the fondest mother love 
100/XX) little ones at once? Yet this number is far exceeded by 
some of the matrons of the deep. Petit &und 300,000 eggs in a 
single carp; Leuwenhocck, QfiQOfiOO in a single cqd ; Mr. Har« 
iner found in a sole 100,000, in a tench 300,000, in a mackerel 
500,000, and in a flounder 1,357,000.''^ M. Rousseau dis* 
burthened a pike of l60,000 and a |turgeon of 1,567,000, while 
from one of this latter class some other person (whose iiaiuc we 
do not immediately recollect) got 1 10 pounds weight of eggs, 
which at the rate of seven to a grain, would give a total amount 
of 7,653,^00 eggs! If all these came to maturity the world 
would be in a short time nothing but fish; means, however, 
amply sufficient to keep down this unwelcome superabundance 
have been provided. Fish themselves, as we have already men- 
tioned, men, birds, other marine animals, to say nothing of the 
dispersions produced by storms and currents, the destruction con- 
sequent on their being thrown on the beach and left there to dry 


* Mr. Harnicr’s paper will be found in the Philosophical Traiisactions for 1767. The 
results of his iiivcsti|[atiaiis he has reduced to a tabular form at the end, from which we 
extract the following list : — The first line will indicate the name of the fish, the second 
its weight, the third the weight of spawn, the fourth the total number of eggs, tlie fifth 
the number of eggs in a single grain, which will show that fislies* eggs differ much in, 
size, and tlie last column the time of jrear at which his investigations were made, and 
therefore the time about which tiie fish may be gciicrully supposed to spawn. 


1. 

Name of Fish. 

2. 

Weight. 

3. 

Weight of 
Spawn. 

4. 

Fecundity. 

5. 

No. of eggs 
to a grain. 

6. 

Time of Examination. 

a 

Carp 

Cod-fish .... 
Flounder . . . 

Uerring 

Mackerel 

Perch 

Pickerel 

Roach 

Smelt 

Sole 

Tench 

(IS. dr. 
25 8 

94 4 

5 10 

13 0 

8 9 

9 lOf 

9 0 

14 8 
27 9i 

grains. 

2571 

12,540 

2900 

480 

1223^ 

7651 

3248 

417 

1491 

5421 

1969 

203,109 

3,686,760 

1,357,400 

36,960 

546,681 

28,323 

80,388 

113,841 

38,278 

100,362 

350,482 

B 

April and May. 
December. 

February and March. 
October & November. 
Juno. 

April 

November and March. 
May. 

February and March. 
June. 

May anyd j2oe. 


Another tench was brought to him so full of spawn that the skin was burst by 
slight knock and many thousands of the cgp lost; ^et even after th^ misfortune he 
found the remainder to amount to S83,25S! Of other marine aiAroals which he includes 
under the general term fish, the fecundity, though sofiieienUy great, is by no .Xetis so 
enormous. A lobster yielded 7if7 eggs, a prawn 3806, and a shrimp 3057. 
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up, all coiubinc to diminish this excessive ‘supply over demand. 
Yet on the other hand, (so Wonderfully are all the contrivances of 
nature harmonized and talanced,) one of these apparent modes 
of destruction becomes an actual means of extending the species. 
The eggs of the pike, the barbel and many other fish, says M. 
Virey«,are rendered indigestible by an acrid oil which they con- 
tain, and in consequent of which they are passed in the same 
condition as*they were swallowed, the result of which is, that 
being taken in by ducks, grebes or other water fowl, they are thus 
transported to situations, such as inland lakes, which otherwise 
they could never have attaifed, and ih this way only can we ac- 
count for the fact, now well ascertained, that several lakes in the 
Alps, formed by the thawing of the glaciers, are now abundantly 
stocked with excellent lish. Dr. Smith has ventured some further 
speculations on this subject, and argues that not only the eggs but 
the fish itself might use a similar mode of conveyance and be none 
the worse for the Journey. 

Birds, in their rapid flights from one section of a country to another, 
have not only distributed the eggs of fishes and the seeds of plants, but 
even the living knimals themselves. It is in this way that we are obliged 
to account, for example, for the appearance of a lamprey in a small pool, 
hundreds of miles from the ocean, which has no communication whatever 
with running streams. The wading birds, as the heron, might swallow 
one of these animals, whose vitality is of so low an order that it is not 
necessary for them to breathe a mouthful of water even for many hours, 
•and convey it in its intestinal tube three hundred miles, and if it were 
voided when such carnivorous birds would be most disposed to rest, the 
fish would recover any temporary injury by the journey; and if it 
were pregnant the race would be propagated, and tlius the waters of the 
interior country become stocked by a new family of aquatic beings. 

Such is the power of life, that it completely resists for a long time 
the gastric juice of the stomach. Repeated observations are on record 
by credible eye-witnesses, who have seen birds of prey swallow an eel, 
who escaped unharmed in a few minutes. Nor is this very strange when 
it is recollected that the intestine is very short and large, and that the 
imprisoned fish has prodigious strength in proportion to its weight, and, 
above all the rest, coated with a mucus so slippery that the grip of a 
strong man's hand cannot hold one fast. 

** On some of the highest points of the green mountains between 
Massachusetts and«Ncw York, in those small basons of water which arc 
formed between different eminences, lobsters are not only numerous but 
really anTl tnily formed precisely like those of the ocean, yet they rarely 
exceed two inches in length.* The qdestion at once arises, how came 
^hese animals in that locality, if the ova of the lobster were not conveyed 
d . 

* Wrtre inclined to think that Dr. Smith’s mountain lobsters are nothing else than 
craw ‘fish. 
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tliere by some bird? The fresh water, together with the climate of these 
high regionSf^bave prevented the full d^elopemcnt of these miniature 
lobsters, though in character, habit and anattynical structure, there is the 
most perfect resemblance; and were the ova from the family on the 
mountain placed under favourable circumstances in the borders of the 
sea, we have no doubt that the progeny would be as large in one or two 
generations, as any specimens that arc exhibited from the ocean." — 
Smith, p. 74. ' 

» 

To these points, which to us possess much interest, an objec- 
tion of a very unsatisfactory nature was made by the American 
reviewer of Dr. Smith’s Work. can see no reason, he ob- 
serves, why the creation of fishes should not have extended to the 
rivers and lake:^ as well as the seas, therefore all suggestions re- 
specting the mode in which they might have become stocked, 
liowcver ingenious, are unnecessary. The answer to this is ob- 
vious — several of these lakes have sprung up almost before our 
own eyes, and have no communication with water already in- 
habited, we must therefore admit some such contrivance as those 
already mentioned, or be driven to the absurdity of supposing 
that a new pair of lobsters, a new impregnated lamprey, 8cc. arc 
created for each new mountain pool. Wc certainly believe in 
successive creations, but not of this kind. 

The general structure of fish Cuvidr discusses in a series of 
chapters, embracing their osteology, myology, neurology, and 
splanchnology, together with descriptions of the external organs of 
sense and the organs of reproduction, all of which are replete, 
with sound iiiforinatioii and valuable generalizations. With un- 
wearied industry also he has added, at the commencement of eacli 
genus, a detailed dissection of the fish winch he has selected as its 
type, and repeated this when any thing peculiar occurs in the sub- 
genus or species. The number of fishes he must have examined 
to enable him to enter into these details almost exceeds belief. 
Hilt for these matters we must refer to the work itself, of which 
eight volumes appeared during the lifetime of its gifted author, 
and one since his death, brought out by his zealous assistant, 
M. Valenciennes. The original plan extended to twenty volumes, 
and from the incessant pains which he took in acquiring fresh in- 
formation, would probably have exceeded that number. A great 
quantity of materials remain, which we are led to expect will be 
given to the world as soon as it can be arranged and digested ; 
but highly as we respect thei talents of those to ^hom* is intrusted 
the pious office of gathering his last literary relics and placing 
them as a finish on the proud column which ha9 Raised to his 
own genius, we can never cease to deplore that the mighty spirit, 
which should have aided and directed them in their task, has fled ; 
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that the master mind which traced the outline and devised the 
plan has departed, and left to others the completion oPthe edifice! 

It only remains that w8 should say a few words on the niode in 
which fish are classified. A classification, in our opinion, to be 
natural, should be not merely anatomical but physiological, and 
for this simple reason — the anatomist considers the difierent 
parts of the dead bod/ in detail, — the physiologist considers the 
organization df the living body in its totality. Now no part has 
been formed to act alone, as no animal has been framed to live 
solely for itself, he therefore will most truly estimate the nature 
of the animal and its proper Situation in the scale, who views it as 
a combination of harmonizing organs and as connected by various 
links with all creation, animate and inanimate. From the diffi- 
culty of making accurate observations respecting the habits of 
fish, many of their relations must of course remain unknown, but 
for this deficiency Cuvier has sought a remedy in the most per- 
severing study of their structure, which, with his usual felicity 
of induction, he takes as a guide to their functions. The first 
point to be attended to, and which indeed had long since struck 
systematic writers, is the nature of the skeleton, which in the 
greater number of fish hardens into bone, but in some remains 
always a kind of elastic .gristle. This gives rise to the primary 
distribution of fish into — 1. Osseous; 2. Cartilaginous, or, to use 
Cuvier’s term, Chondropterygii. This last division is again sub- 
divided into three natural families, represented by the sturgeon, 
the shark and the lamprey; the first of which forms an order dis- 
tinguished by having the giHs free, the other two another order in 
which the gills are fixed. These, however, constitute but a very 
small part of the entire class, and some characters must be sought 
according to which we may arrange the rest. For this purpose 
we regard an'assemblage of osseous fishes, and we notice that the 
rays which support the fins are in some stiff unbroken spines, 
while in others they are articulated or composed of a number of 
joints, look softer and appear split, as it were, into numerous fine 
divisions. The first of these is termed acanthofterygian or spiny- 
finned, the second maheopterj/gian or soft-finned, and after having 
studied fish for nearly forty years in themselves, their skeletons 
and viscera, after leaving also dissected several hundred species, 
Cuvier declares himself satisfied that no acanthopterysian should 
ever be rAixqd witfi Sny belonging to other families. He also de- 
clares that the acanthopterygians, whd make three-fourths* of all 
- 

* The jpanthopterygii, it is tiue, constitate ebout three-fourths of ell known fishes, 
but it is TOt therefore to be supposed that th^ will constitute so large a proportion of 
the fishes found at an^ given place. .Tliis in lact varies, as Professor Nilsson observes, 
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the liffbes known, are also the most perfectly wrought type, that 
nature seeing to have elaborated most carnally, and which has 
maintained most resemblance to itself antidst all the variations of 
detail it has been made to undergo. But this very sameness and 
constancy render it extremely difficult to find characters sufficiently 
marked for the subdivision of this very extensive order, and, m fact, 
the different families of which it is composed run by such gradual 
shades into one another, that we cannot mark the point at 
which one commences and the other ends. The general shape 
of the body, the number of branchial rays, the position of the 
inferior extremity or ventral fin, the, number of dorsal fins, the 
nature and situation of the teeth, the armature of the cheek, the 
more or less elongated form of the mouth, the nature of the oper- 
culum or gill-cover, together with other characters, have been used 
for the minor subdivisions, but though affording some assistance, 
they are by no means sufficiently invariable to be relied on. For 
instance, palatine teeth, by which it has been attempted to distin- 
guish the pcrco'ules from the scisenoides, are yet wanting in a 
large group, which, under all other circumstances, seems natu- 
rally allied to the former. In malacopterygians the differences 
are more decided, and have been found to agree so exactly with 
the empirical character derived from tbe^ventral fin, that this has 
served for the establishment of three orders, the abdominal^ suA- 
brachial and apodal^ according as the ventral fin is situated behind 
the pectoral, as in carp, or beneath it, as in cod, or is totally 
wanting, as in the eel tribes. These characters, in fact, indicate 
corresponding changes in the internal structure, such as the situa- 
tion of the bones of the pelvis, their greater or less elongation, 
their being suspended merely in the flesh of the abdomen or 
attached to the humeral apparatus. There still remain 
groups, marked by such distinctive and invariable characters, nb 
Cuvier has been induced to make of them two orders, lopho^ 
branchii and plectogmlhi, the former deriving their name from the 
form of their gi7/s, which are placed in tufts along the branchial 
arches, the latter, from the immobility of their upper jaw and 
palatine apparatus, which are articulated by close sutures with 
the bones of the cranium. Of this latter kind are those singular- 


w'lth tlie latitude ; acanthopterygian fish becoming more nnroeipus as we approach the 
Equator, inalacoptcrygtan as we near the Poles. , 

•* For example, the Scandinavian Fuuna exhibits about 160 spiecies of fish, of which 
scarcely one-fourth are acanthopterygian ; and the Icelandic Fauna, still furtlier north, 
hiis only fifty species of fishes, of which not more Chan onc-fiftli belong to this ordei. 
The choudropterygii, on the other hand, seem to increase as v go ntlirthward. Ac- 
cording to Cuvier they constitute, even including tyngnathi and arthagaruei, more 
tbqii a tenth part of known fishes ; in Scandinavia they are almost a sevenUi,* and in 
Iceland a sixth.**— Ni/sfon, Prothomus Ichth, Seondt 
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looking nniiinals termed globe-fish^ ballooft-fisli^ trunk-fish, &c. 
and as in them the skeleton 'takes a long time to acquire the fii iti- 
ness of bone, or even ii* some seems never to attain it, while all 
the rest of their structure bears analogy to that of ordinary fish, 
we have thus a link formed between the osseous and cartilaginous 
fish, which binds the whole togeth^, and makes the transition at 
once easy and natural. • 

All fish miby therefore be looked on as included in the following 
orders, which we place as treated of by Cuvier, subjoining an 
example of each, but neglecting the minor subdivions into families, 
genera and species: — f 

First Sfries. Osset. Bony Fiahes. Examples. 

1st Ordir. Acantlioptcrygii Purcb, inackcrei, gurnaiii. 

tiinti Malacoptor^'gii, Abdominales Carp, pike, salmon, herrings. 

."^Ird jVlalacopter^gii, Subbrachii Cod, tial-fisl), lunip-iisli. 

4lh Malaciipter^'gii, Apodes Eels, electric cels. 

.^(Ii ].opliobranchii Sea-horse, Pegusus-fish. 

tilh PJcctogiiathi Balloon-fish, trunk-fish. 


Second Scries. CiiONDiioi'Tr.iiYGii. CartUafrhions Fishes. 

7(h Eleutherobraiichii (gills free) Sturgeon 

Sill Pcktobranchii (gills confined) .... Shark, ra^s, lampreys. 


Art. VII. — TultiFrutfi. Aus den Papieren des Verstorbenen. 
(Tiitti Frutti — from the Papers of the Departed.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
Stuttgard. 1834. 


•The author of the Briefe eines Ventorhenen, or, according to the 
very prosaic bhiglish title, The Tour of a German Prince,” 
comes before us again in the disguise, or rather the thin veil, it 
was his pleasure to assume. 

jUmilipB new production of bis has the same excellencies as its 
JPlR^sor; it has also the same defects. Nor, we fear, are these 
defects likely to be cured while they contribute, as we are con- 
vinced they do, to make the author’s works popular. For putting 
aside all his merits, and that powder of amusing which he indis- 
putably possesses, and w'hich is the provoking charm” of authors, 
the very faults and eccentricities observable in the book, and im- 
puted (whether truly or falsely w’e know' not) to the man, pique the 
curiosity and attention of the public, and, like other coqnetteriesj 
are declaimed against, but are not the less successful for all that. 
I’or ourtselves, wt Confess w'e regret that he should condescend to 
owe any portioA of his popularity to such doubtful sources. 
.The present work has more than ever convinced us of the w-rifer’s 
powers anik merits ; of his talent for picturesque, we might say 
dramy^ic, description ; of the mobility, freshness, and vivacity of 
his imugiimtion ; the geniality of his temper; his sensibility boAi 
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to tlie beautifiiK the noble^ and the ludicrous; the acut^nasl of 
Ills observations on men and manners; and, when those litdo 
crusts of personal vanity or personal pique, which savour of the 
s|)oiled child, or the spoiled beauty, do not interfere, the depth and 
largeness, the justness and bcngvolence, of his reflexions on both, 
I'lifortunately he is not un-infected with that rage for baatard 
distinction and effect, which is the disease bf modern literature— » 
displaying itself in France in convulsive absurdities aYid sickeuing 
horrors, and in various laborious postures of affectation among 
(uir sedater selves. We wish we could persuade our author that 
not only he could afford to dispense Ivith all these stin^ulants to 
the curiosity or tlie#dmiration of his readers, but that in fact they 
:*re the great blemish of his writings ; and that he is never so agree* 
:)hle and so instructive as when he tells us what he sees, and thinks, 
;iud feels, as simply and as truly as possible. An imagination like 
his will always supply colouring vivid enough. Above all, however, 
we would entreat him to believe that the strange recklessness he 
sometimes shows of the light in which he places himself or others 
before the world’s eye, can never have any other effect than to 
make the judicious and the generous grieve. We‘are the more 
urgent uitli him to reconsider this matter, as we are informed be 
meditates a long tour through parts of £urppe,of which we should 
(‘ordially welcome such a description as he could well give us. 
We shall be delighted to hear that he is preparing such a store of 
umusement for us ; for his sake, we must express our earnest 
hope that while he omits no incident really illustrative of national 
peculiarities, and, at the same time, inoffensive to any feelings 
that deserve to be considered^ he will forget to remember, 6r 
KMiiember to forget, whatever is not w'orth recording oi^MMIi^ 
not to be recorded. 

We confess too that we do not like tlic Uending of^llffi"W| 
fiction, in which he delights. We profess%urseIves implacable 
(iicinies of that kind of wit which consists in imposing on the 
credulity of the simple. and unwary; whether it display itself in 
the broad English hoax, or the more subtle ^^mystification** of 
the French. Let a story be a story, and there is no latitude we 
would not allow to the wildest imagination, so it be not either 
revolting or mischievous. Wc are far from wanting nothing but 
facts — God forbid ! We have too many, of them^b^ half. We are 
so unhappy as to find as little nourishment as ^savour in the 
( hopped straw on which faci’-galherers would feed us ; but we 
like to know what we eat. Now we defy any one^to divine 
how much of several of the anecdotes contained in these volumes 
is reality, and how much is fiction^ The author evidently ei.joys 
pii/’/ling IIS with this jumble of Dichtnng nnd IVnhrlurit ;* but 
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the effect is disconce/ting^ and if continued long, or repeated 
often, fnjtiguing. ^ 

. It is time, however, that\ve should afford oiir readers an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the w^ork now before us. Wt; 
shall indulge in copious extracts, because it is one of those books 
which lends itself, as the French say, most readily to selection, 
and becadle, we fear, that, as a whole, it will hardly be found 
interesting to the English public. This is no disparagement to it. 
'l^e author had his own country almost exclusively in view in 
writing it, and never. thought it adapted to the meridian of Eng- 
land. Avconsidcrable portion of it relates to the administration 
of Prussia, more particularly of Lausitz (Lauaatia), the provinrr 
in which his estates are situated, and to persons and circuni* 
stances little' known here. We hear, however, some rumours ol 
a translation, and no doubt, with Judicious selection, a vers 
amusing little volume may be culled from the two before us. 
We do not know who has undertaken the task. All we do 
know is, that it is not Prince Piickler’s former translator. 
The matter of these volumes is desultory; anecdotes, reminis- 
cences, thoughts, pleasantries, descriptions, and, lastly, vagaries 
6f the fancy and the feelings, which are perhaps the most enter- 
taining of all. Among these we select the following, which seems 
to us to have great scenic beauty. We do not mean to put lance* 
in rest* either to attack or defend any of our author’s, opinions ; 
j.^inneries and bleaching-grouuds are too dear to every truly 
EngHsh heart for us to hazard ourselves upon such sacred ground. 
• We jxiust only beg our utilitarian readers to observe, that in 
s|fcaujig^of the useful^ our author clearly means only the mecha- 
iMMlMr materiamL useful. 

■pimni^JlIllg^V^ok a twilight walk in the park. Gusts of wind 
fliew fifftilly igtloitg th*o#ira11ey, as, by tlte light of the potters* fires, I 
sif me down on the grave of an unknow]) stranger, and looked thought- 
fully on ^he chapel where my own final resting place awaited iiu*. 
Night-thoughts, fiitted like bats around my head. Among others, I 
pondered on the strange tendency of men, great and small, to attach 
sucli importance to their burial ; and on the various changes this cere- 
mony had undergone, according to the various phases of humanity. 

“ The moon rose red and full over tlie battlements of the old 
tower, and it was* as if she lighted me hack into the depths of long de- 
parted ages^. • • 

** Before my f^ncy all earthly barriurs disappeared. 1 was suddenly 
transported back into gray antiquity. As if in a magnetic sleep, 1 
' looked back, and it seemed to me that I was about to see the Iasi 
lionours paid to tfie header of a barbarian horde. 

Hundreds of giant-limbed warriors, clad in the skins of wild- 
beasts, moved in wild confusion around the murky fires which blaaed 
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on a freshly-raised lull of rc^rular form, at the foot of which a dark 
opening seamed destined to receive Aic lifeless body. Some uttered 
howls and lamentations; others drank oiitfof the skulls of slaughtered 
foes. Sidewards, under tlu; shade of a primeval oak, stood priests of 
ferocious aspect, busied in bloody rites. A loud war-wboop, repeated 
at intervals, at a sign given by them, overpowered the screams and 
groans of the wretched victims, who were jjaughtered o|> an'^altar of 
stone in honour of the departed chief.'^ ^ 

‘‘ I turned away my eyes with horror, and instantly dcepjiiglu fell 
like a curtain, before me, and slumber closed my eyelids. 

“ When 1 waked again the scene had totally changed. The wild 
country wore a more cheerful and soicned aspect. Over against me, 
on a pile of wood regularly constructed, lay the lifeless hotly of the 
Homan adventurer lllosca, whom our traditions and chronicles re|K)rt 
iQ have been defeated and slain on tliis spot. The fragrance of costly 
spices filled the air ; Homan w^arriors in their pictures(|uc attire stood 
gracefully grouped around, and here and then* a half civilized native 
was seen mingh'd among them. Here t(u> were priests : — where were 
they not? Here too fell sacrifices: — hut it was only the blood of 
beasts which reddened the earth at the feet of* these already humanized 
Gods. 

“• Again the scene shifted. — 

“ We now stood in the midst of the romantic feudal times — the 
delight of the poet and tlu* artist, the aversion of the fanatical leveller. 

** In full and glittering armour, his trusty sword by his side, lay 
the bold Gaugraf in his eolfifi. j' His battle-steed, caparisoned with 
black, the troop of mounted vassals bearing black banners, the beau- 
tiful weeping ('astelaine, with a blooming boy on either side, looking* 
mournfully up to liis motlier and ])roudly «lown iij)on the crowd, 
Ibllowed the bier on hors(’back. 'fhe white-vobed Pagan ])rieHt was 
transformed into a ruddy well-fed friar, with the victorious cross #in 
his hand, riding at ease on a sleek demure ass^' Thus, wii|Ug^||||^ 
eholy yet warlike clang, the long train passed 

church ; and soon, amid lengthened trumpet-blasts, the grave closHT 
over the lordly knight — for ever. 

Here it was as if, like a ])rologue to the coming farce, a Hanswiirst 
sj)rang across the scene. — Modern times began. I cannot deny it — it 
was one of my own ancestors whom I saw lying before me on a splendid 
state-bed, suyiportcd on silken cushions. I’liis too is a knight, and 
a knight of »St. John of Jerusalem; but the crimson coat, the short 
white breeches, the un|)ictures(pie enormous boots, rather make one 
think of modern tailors and shoemakers than of ^ancient knights : 
• 

* Muskau (or Muzukuw, i. t. tlio of Mon) wns a place of pocuAar vaiictil^ in 
tlie heathen times of the Sorbeii, who made pilgrimages to it. Traco.s of the religious 
I ilea referred to by the author, are still visible. ' 

1 The first castle of Muskau (the present is llio third) wa^ built the twelfth 
lentiiry by Markgraf Johann, whose father, Siegfried of Kiiigclhuiii, first drove the 
JIuiigariaiis out of this place, and I'eceivorl a grant of it from the Emperor Henr^ 1. 
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twelve silver candelabra burn day and, ni^ht around the body in the 
darkened room, and strangely enough is this room selected ; accord- 
ing to ancient custom, it is the eating hall in which the body reposes. 

“ At length six noble vassals, remnants of an expiring state of things, 
carry the departed earl, already livid and decaying, at midnight, by thc' 
light of an hundred torches, in a velvet-covered coffin, to the fanuly 
vault. Theie he will find a lordly company. What if they should rise 
up, when no e^thly eye wakes, and welcome their new guest to the 
secrets of the grave ? 

Who can say, who has explored, where life really ceases, where* 
death really begins ? The night-side of nature is closed against us ; 
the day-side scarcely less a ridcile ! Whence that inexplicalde fear of 
the dead, who can move not a limb to hurt us ?— whence the shudder 
in the dark — the icy dread of that which once haci life appearing again 
in an insubstantial form ? In youth w^e try to conquer all fear. I ojice 
had the trap-door which covers the descent to tlu* vault of my fathers, 
in the middle of the church, opened, sent the sexton away boldly, and 
descended alone at midnight. Three coffins had been unclosed at my 
desire, and the lids lay near. 1 cannot describe the stati* of mind in 
which I found myself. No ; jt was not fear, it was not shuddering or 
horror, it was not melancholy ; — but as if all those feelings had con- 
gealed within me into one indescribable sensation ; as if I were 
myself one of the dead : — this was what 1 felt. 

“ My grandfather, who died at eighty-six, was the first I looked at. 
His snow-white hair had cliariged back to a flaxen line in its leadi'ii 
enclosure. His head lay no more in its former position on its 
cushion, but had turned sidewards Awards me, as if to reproach me 
with having, in youthful wantonijess, broken the repose of the grave ; 
yet I consoled myself with the thought, that if he lived again, tiu* 
dear old man w'ould not be angry. He was too kind, and too fr(‘e 
from prejudice. 

^ the second coffin, under gold enihroidcred rags, lay outstretched 

a j p tfr skeleton ; it was that of a once powerful man, colonel in the 
tmrty years’ war, and Landvogt in the Margravate of Jmsatia. His 
stately portrait still hangs in my father’s halls, as, .at the hes^ of his 
cuirassiers under Pappenheim, he charged the flying Swede. 

“ The third coffin contained a woman, called during her life, the 
beautiful Ursula. The small skull had changed to a dingy brown ; 
the whole of the body w'as covered with a long mantle of flainc-co- 
lourcd silk, in wonderful preservation. 1 touched it; at the first 
touch it fell almost to dust. s 

** I sat dow'n, and looked at the long rows of coffins, and at the nn- 
covere4 dead, in , a sort of stupor. At last 1 fell on niy knees and 
prayed till die ice in my breast melted in sadly sweet tears. What- 
ever of fear, horror, or other unhallow'ed emotion was in me, vanished 
before the feeling of Clod’s presence, and a soft serene melancholy 
alone remained. i Without a feeling of disgust, I kissed the ice-cold 
face^f my kind old grandfather, cut a lock of hair from his venerable 
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jii'.'id, and liad lie at that moment raised himself ujfand taken me by 
the* hand I iihould not have shrunk freftn it. This is the true power, 
ihe true valiii* of ])rayer ; — not that in o!ir hour of need, it can avert 
the threatening calamity; millions of pious men have perished spite 
ol’ their earnest supplication but that it strengthens ourselves to 
\Nilhstaud and to eniliire the calamity, be it what it may; and by the 
mf)re intimate eonnnunion with Cod, makers us find somethir.'g which 
^^/'/7.vr//‘ raises us triumpliaiitly above all earthly things. Can so mighty 
:iii iiifhiencc he delusion ? Well is it then for the delhded ! 

“ Hut let me go on with tlie series of my funeral pictures ; — I have 
done w’ith the ])ast. Now tlieii for a glance into the future. — I bury 
myself. Hut Jiow shall 1 order this r^ost suitably to the times ? The 
present day a])es the energy of the past in the ideal-romantic ; hut this 
jH)etry is dee])Iy tinged with the elements of metaphysical scepticism. 
Heeiiiiar rights are become ill-soimding words : wc must talk of 
nothing for the future hut tlie universal rights of man. Ecpiality is 
\et more lem])ting tlian liberty, and the most material distinctions of 
rank are already obliterated. 

“ 'I’lu'refore, by my vassals, who already would laugh at the very 
jjaiiie, 1 will certainly not he carried to the grave ; neither will 1 have 
any thing to do u ith the mouldy old vault ; I have seen enough of it 
in my life. I am t()o much enlightened by the spirit oi‘the age, and too 
good a eiti/en, to go and rot under th<‘ feet of a whole j>arish, gathered 
togetluM’ every Sunday, and to have my share of epidemical diseases on 
my conscience. No; by iny good sturdy Wends,* whose lives 1 have 
tried to ui.iKe tohnable so long as iny own endured. In giving tlumi 
work whenever they asked whom this last day’s labour 

shall he reekoiud as ten, 1 wiSnCttUrred up that hill, and deposited 
in the s])ot whenee was iny^aviMTfte view. If 1 might vanish there 
in fire, ] sJjoiild like it better, but I believe tin; ebureh forbids it: 
she burns the living only, indeed even them no longer; — but that is 
oiir fault, not her’s. Nor will 1 have the glare of torches, but sun- 
ligbl and nn-sie must not be wanting; no gloomy chants, but sweet 
melodies. What need of sorrow? (jod lives, thoii|}h wc die, and 
this is in fact no end, oidy a new beginning — no death, but a new 
hirtli. 

“ I protest solemnly — if I mu.st be laid out — against all the bar- 
barous clothing of our times; whether it be a tightly-buttoned iini- 
Ibrm, whicli must annoy even the dead, or the monstrosity of a modern 
frock, waistcoat, and pantaloons. If any body should take upon him- 
self to liang an order upon me, 1 hereby give him my curse in 
anticipation, for daring so to mock the dead. There is, in my opinion, 
only one proper way of clothing a corpse ; and ^that is, to cover it with 


* Tlic Wends (Wenden, or Stuben-Wenden,'^ are the Slavonic population of tlu* part 
of Germany in wliicb Laiisit/ is sitiiaU'd. The town or village of Muskau cuiVaiiis 
about 1400 ])i*ople. It lias tbrcc cliurches — one for the Ge'mmi, fi\e other two for the 
Welldish inhabitants. In these latter, the service is of course performed in Slavonic, 
i'rince Piickler, in his description of Ircdand, compares the character of tho Wends to 
that of the liish. 
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a white cloth, as the heavens throw their white mantle over the slum- 
bering year. Love may seek id raise once more the mysterious cover* 
ing ; yes, for love there isb no death, no disfigurement, no decay ; 
he dwells for ever in the realms of eternal beauty. Wert thou but 
granted me, oh enviable lot ! Might but one loving heart beat over 
me, when mine ceases to beat ; one tear of sorrow fall on my pallid 
cheeks, ’and one trembling hand support my head, — surely my sleep 
would be the softer ajul the sweeter ! 

“ And now again, a hundred years are ])ast since my death. How 
will love fare when the age of industry (manufactures and commerce) 
is infill its meridian vigour ? tliat age, whose dawn broke so brightly 
on the world in my lifetime, witll its steam-and-money-rrg/?//c‘'^ wlren 
the Jiavage, the Classical, tlu; Romantic, onr own age, in wliicli all the 
former are confounded or mimicked, are all gone by, and the Lh(j'ul 
rules the world with undisputed sway ? 

“ Once more J feel the toiieli ol'tlic enchanter’s wand; once more 1 
see the plains, to tlu; embellishment of w'hich 1 devoted the best part 
of my life. What do 1 see? 'riie river* which flow'ed through my 
park is become navigable ; but W'oodstacks, bleacliing-groiinds, tenier- 
grounds, — ugly useful things, — have taken the place of *oy blooming 
meadows, my shady groves! 'flie castle — can I bclievt' my eyesV by 
heaven, it is turfied into a spinning mill ! ‘ Wlicrc does the master 

live?’ I exclaim, im])aticntly ; ‘In that small house in the middle 
of the kitchen-garden and orchard,’ is the answ'er of my invisible 
guide. ‘ And docs all this,*' which 1 called mine, no longer belong 
to my great-grandson ?’ ‘ Oli no, that has all been divided among 

A hundred difterent jjroprictors : ‘^||y|||oiild liberty and etpiality exist 
if^ one had so much ?' 

“ I walked up to the little housc^HV^'iil Is opi*ned to my magnetic 
sight, and saw that Death had again been busy : deserted, in tlic 
corner of tlie room, lay the master of the house, motionless in his bed. 

‘ b'ather is dead,' I heard one son say to anotlier ; ‘ then* is no doubt 
about it, send him out !’ 

“ Ah, reader, what a funeral ! You ask where the body w'as car- 
ried ? Can yon doubt ? — wherever it could he turned to the best 
account. 

* it 

“Yes! tills eartlily reality is not enough; the dominion of ima- 
gination too is necessary. We want not only to know liow to advance, 
but w'here to stop. And though something higher than the every-day 
world reveals itself to^ almost every individual within, yet we want 
that true Chtirch wdiibh might gather us all under the banner of one 
faith ; this would put an end to all contradictions, to all cravings. 

“ But, my good friends, tliis is a thing you care little about. All 
your seeking and striving is ^ after Libert and Kijuality. Y^ou think 
thgy will satisfy all your wants and wislies. Seek rather J^iberty and 
Love — they wcAild pipfit you more. 

“ Thc^ild striving after equality, which can never be satisfied on 

* The Ncisb, a clear rucky stream which runs through Muskau. 
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farth, since Providence has willed it otherwise, is the second bite of the 
apple, wl^cli will cast us out of whet remains of Paradise. You will 
doubtless obtain many advantages at t^st : there will of course be 
much less intense suflering ; perhaps, too, much less enjoyment ; for 
what beautiful lights will vanish with those shadows! All the virtues 
of love — voluntary self-denial, humdity, self-devotion, cliild-likc obe- 
dience, disinterested lidclity till death? ^renerosity, high chivalrous 
honour — I fear they will gradually vvitner ajid dry away on flie 
hard soil of liberty and ccjuality, and give place to 'sheer justice iiml 
rigid Selfishness. There will be no more lovers and friends, but 
partners associated according contract — for business, or for the 

continuance of the species. Insteial of parental authority will be 
slate-policy ; instead of kings, presidents ; instead of knights, citi/.en- 
soldiers; instead of servants, helpers; lastly, instead of our Lord and 
God, a constitutional governor of the universe ///. ab&tracto. Poetry 
and art, in.agnificcnce and luxury, will vanish in the universal flat 
mediocrity. . Every man will have what is just necessary, and none a 
superfluity. Ambition will no more plague mankind, since there will 
he iiotliing to envy; no glittering goal to strive after; no height to 
climb, w'here dull household competence is all there is to aspire to. 
In a word, no burning colours will play over the surface of life; a cold 
grey upon grey, my dear ])osterity, are the only shades yoti are des- 
tined to interweave in the noisy loom of time. Much good may it do 
you ! Willingly shall 1 sink down before tlmse days arrive, with my 
dear motley old world; as tlic ('atholie wTotifd rather rest beneath the 
dim and many-coloured light w'hich falls on hisgrave 1‘rom the jewelled 
window' of liis gorgeous eatlij^l^tlii^^u tlte broad daylight of a 
barn-like Protestant churcli.’’^^^^ 

It will be seen that, Liberal, our author is by no 

means a democrat. Indeed, he has as high notions of the utility 
of an aristocratic order as any Tory amongst us. lie does not, 
Imwever, think that the people are created for the service of* the 
aristocracy ; but that a body of men possessim^ ’Wealth; leitrfi'o, 
and higher mental ('iiltnre than cun possibK be utthiiicd without 
those two advantages, h capable of becomhtg an element of the 
utmost value to society ; that, indeed, no society will arrive at a 
very high pitch of civilization without tin; existence, under one 
name or another, of such an element. He is probably th<; more 
led into this view of the matter by the peculiar circumStaiiccs of 
Ids own country. It is unquestionably the plan of the Prussian 
government, as it is of all strong monarchies, ‘ to keep down tlie 
nobility or great proprietors, with w'hom, olKe/wise,, the* monarch 
must always be content to hold a more or less divided empire. 
Nobody can look back to the feudal limes of Germany without 
confessing that this policy finds great Justififatioi? in the mul- 
tiplied abuses of aristocratical power. At the same time, ^ every 
course of policy has its attendant evils and abuses, wc can per- 
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fectly understand that the complaints of excessive geiicraiizuliun; 
of ignorance of, or inattention to, local peculiarities ; o&burthen- 
some multiplication of government officers, and of needless in- 
terference with the affairs of individuals, are not without founda- 
tion. They are the evils which a reasonable person expects to 
find attached to a single-haq^ed and active government, however ^ 
conscientiously intent oni promoting the good of the whole. 
Prince Piickler-tMuskau (for we may permit ourselves to speak 
of him as the author), though himself a considerable sufferer from 
certain recent changes made by the government in the relation of 
the peasantry to the landholders^ gives it full credit for the Justice 
and benevolence of its intentions, but evidently doubts the ex- 
pedience of the means used for the designed end ; vi/. the 
improvement of the condition of the peasantry. This question 
We cannot go into here; but we perfectly agree with him that a 
body of landed proprietors who under alood thvir voc at urn; who 
Were educated up to it, and who made its fulfilment as com- 
pletely the business of life, as other men do the profession by 
which they gain their bread, would be of incalculable advantage 
to any country — beacon-lights kindled on every eminence in the 
land, to light and cheer and guide the dwellers in tiie lower 
grounds. All that is wanting (alas, what a want!) is the motive; 
a motive as strong as that v^hich goads the poor and obscure man 
to toil for tlie wealth and the disti nctio n which the hereditary pro- 
prietor is born to. Is it h||J 90 |J||^kthat a highly corrected and 
reJ^ned public opinion may a motive, if not quite 

as powerful, yet powerful enouPHVurge on geiieioiis youth in 
50 noble a career ? Whenever popular respect and popular ap- 
plause become v^'ortb having— Aiienever they are so directed that 
a man of delicate honour and scrupulous conscience can propose 
them to h^mseff as objects — then, and not till then, will ambition 
be turned into noble and useful cbaimels. Men of wealth and 
station will not submit to comparative neglect and coiiU'mpt; and 
will labour in their vocation, and addict themselves earnestly to 
pursuits for which they possess such peculiar advantages; in 
which, indeed, it is absolutely impossible that any class possessed 
of less leisure could compete with them, and which would secure 
to them ail ascendancy the most glorious to themselves and 
the most beneficial* to society. Whether this be not the most 
Utopian ef all Utopks wc will not pretend to say. It seems to 
be the drift of the author’s remarks,* and wc think the feelings 
which dictate them do him the highest honour. In a passage we 
have quoted Uter see that he trusts, and no doubt he is right, 
to the universal diffusion of intelligence for the tranquil cure of 
all the grievances he complains of in Prussia. 
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But vvc have been led much fuitlier than we intended, and 
must return to our uutlior. Those wlio know how intense is the 
prejudice against the Jews, in otherwise unprejudiced German), 
will estimate the liberality of thought shown in this passage. 

“ I am often out of huinonr with the English because they an* so 
great, and yet so little. But to-day, as I laid the news))apeii>out of my 
hand, I felt impressed with dee]) and finalloyed respect for them. 
This emancipation of the Jews, Avhich I mentioned j\ist now, is really 
an important and glorious mark of the ])rogress of intellectual culture 
among them, and will have a beneficial efiecL in softening and enlight- 
ening their religions opinions ; fo| one step towards good leads as 
surely to better, as, on the other hand, ‘ das Boses immer Bosens muss 
gebdhreu,' ^ Hail to youthen, noble people, who in so many things 
have lighted on the rest of tlie world to impruvenient, ami ha\c now 
laid the axe to the root of tins stupid barbarism, with which tiiroiigli- 
out Ihirope we have so long, to our eternal shame, persecuted a un- 
jnerous class of our fidlow-rnen, and first dejnaved them, that iniglii 
afterwards u])1iraid them with that de])ravation ! It is it bi'aiiliful 
final victory of Innnanity and justice, held up as an exam])le to llie 
world; and we willingly throw a veil over the tendencies wliicli mani- 
fest themselves Jimong ns on the same sul)jeet. d don’t know how 
other (liristians feel, but lor my own ])art I can say, that since I <’ame 
to years of reason, I never met an educated Jew' without feeling a 
sort of shame; for 1 fell that it was not Ve who had a right to des))ise 
the believers in his creed, but they to despise us. 

“ Nor will it stop liere. lJ|^resent age, with all its delects and all 
its painful throes, yet tread^lHp^tcfid ])rcju(lice after anotlur yito 
the dust. 

“ It is, however, a remai^able proof of the iuconsisteney ol na n, 
that the noble motion for the omanei])ation of the Jews, and the 
ludicrous hill for the better observance of the Sabbath (which is full 
of the most inconc(’i\ahle absurdities) could come under debate in the 
very same session of the Kiiglisli parliament ; and tlftit lltere was the 
same small majority for the former, as as^ainst this foors-ca]i-and-bells 
bill." 

VVe take almost at random a few dctaclied reflexions. 

“ What are we to call serious? — what child’s j)Iay.^ d'o which of 
these categories belong sucli great public and state actions, as, lln 
instance, tlie gentle, pcsiceful, murdering at Antwerp, witJi the pn- 
soners of peace oi' the French, and the incognito war of tlie English.^ 
the heroism of the king of Holland, and the liberty of the Belgians I or 
the revolutions of the French, recurring like G)lyrnj)i(‘jganJes ' or theii 
challenges to four thousand men ? or the l'rank^^)rt enormities ( all in 
broad contrast to the immoveable policy of other jJow'er.s, who weigh 
dow'n their people with monstrous armies only to> preserve eternal 
peace ! 

* Ttic bad must ever give birth to worse* 
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“ The political events since Napoleon’s time seem to me very like 
the ballet after a tragedy. Hitherto wc have had nothing but exercises 
of the figurantes ; we are stiK waiting for the solo dancers ; nothing 
remarkable has appeared but a few capers in the east. In the mean 
time there is a great deal of unpleasant crowding in all parts of the 
theatre ; cabal and noise and confusion in the pit ; and desperate heat 
in the bcfxes. Those who, have not a great passion for play-going 
had better stay at-home.** 

The thought contained in the few following lines is well worth 
the attention of those who talk of “ eiicouragirig the arts.” The 
superficial notions current abou|| jArt, and the sordid views of it — 
as if it were a trade or a pastime — sufliciently prove that the soil 
whereon art should grow is dried up. We may rake and watei 
the scanty surface as long as we like — no vigorous or splendid 
vegetation will spring up. Some plants are pretty and feeble — 
some distorted and misgrown ; it cannot be otherwise, and all the 
‘'encouragement” in the world wdi produce nothing better. 
Prince Puckler goes to the bottom of the want : — the sentiment 
out of which the highest beauty and siiblimit} in art arose — the 
sentiment of the vfperliuman ; the profound belief in something 
better, nobler, fairer, moje glorious — or more ]>otent, more ter- 
rible — than we walkers on the earth. It is necessary, first, that this 
sentiment, this belief should exist; and, secondly, that it should 
not be too spiritual and abstract ; for then it becomes (as to oni 
sensual conceptions) “ without forni mid void.” This is no place 
to discuss the attendant good and elllkof those different states of 
the human mind ; what is certain is, tnat, between the believers 
in nothing but wliat they see and the believers in what is far re- 
moved from the ken of the mind’s eye in its most daring moods, 
art goes to the ground. 

“ Somebody s5ys in a favourite book^ truly enough, ‘ A falling ofl‘ 
in art can never fail to follow upon a total falling off from religion 
but then he adds, ‘ Music is the only art which still forms an integral 
part of our ivligious worship ; wc must therefore use it as the only 
means of restoring a more intimate union of all the arts with religion.’ 

“ This is a strange conclusion. Art is degenerate because the true 
sentiment of religion — like all poetry — is, in our days, become feeble. 
Were this first strengthened, the arts would bloom again of them- 
selves: but you cannoj; reverse the matter. If music be necessary to 
this strengthening process, perhaps the most effectual sort would be a 
thirty years**‘canponadkijJ; the wailing of a hundred thousand wretches 
dying of the plague ; h few earthquakes, artd a partial deluge.” 

The following is part of a long gossip between old brothers in 
arms : ^ 

“ Anotifer ball, which was given about the same time, had an occa- 
sion which was almost touching. It was giveja by a private of the 
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Gardc« This iiiitn had distinguished himself in an extraordinary way 
al the battle of liaiitzen, under the* eye of the Emperor, who desired 
that his name might be written down, il^or some time nothing came ol 
it. It was not till the last week of the truce that an ordnance ottieer 

of the Emperor came to Grh , asked for a soldier of such a name, 

who was just sitting at table with some of his comrades, and then and 
I here delivered to him his brevet as captjpin in the very saifte regiment 
in which he had served, with a bill for three thoiy$and francs for his 
oiitht. I happened to he in the same room at the iim, and never did 1 
see a man so out of himself with joy as this bearded warrior, With 
Frencli vi\acity he snatclu'd a ring from his finger and the watch from 
his poeket, thrust both into the hind of his host, and desired him lo 
regale all his comrades who might come into the house in the eoiirse 
of the davi al his expense. Every body must drink a glass f>t wine 
with him to the health of the great Napoleon. He told everybody, 
almost with tears in his eyes, of his good fortune, and expatiati'd on 
the \/o;mc du petit capoml^' in giving him this distinction in the veiy 
regiment in which he had first served, 'fhe next day h(‘ gave his 
eomrades the l)ull 1 speak of, at which, no doubt, a good part of the 
outfit money went. Eut at that time we cared little for money, I'xery 
oiu- lived for the present day as completely as he could, uncertain 
what would hecoiYK' of him the next.’* 

“ And yet that is not always44he case,” interrii]>ted his son-in-lnu. 
“Often, as every old sohlier knows by experience, a dim presintimeiil 
seems to announce near death with inevitable certainty, f renieinhei, 
among others, one very curious instance ol’ this, though of an earliei 
date, and ol’ which my lather wa.s eye-witness, 'flu’ Saxon army Jay 
then encamped with the Prussian at Eiessingeii. One day KiLtim‘i«.ter 

von L eame into the tent of my fatluT, who comniaiuled the eara 

hirieers, and asked him to he so good as to procure liini witnesses to 
his will as quickly as possible, as he wished lo make it. Tlu; C'olonel 
joked liini for this whim; the more, as no engagement with the enemy 
was at that lime t xpeeted, and endeavoured to dissuade him. All In* 
could say, however, was in vain, and he was obliged at length lo 
comply, 'fhe Eittmeister assured liini with great earnestness that he 
believed h(‘ had liad certain notice of his np)>roaching death ; and that » 
he could not die easy, if , spite of this warning, he negleeted to jirox ide 
for his wife and children. All was therefore done as he desired, and, 
strange enough, the same night he fell, and that, in the most extraor- 
dinary way, as came out on the judicial (*xamination of his stTvant. 

‘ 1 was lying in the tent near the horses,' said he, ‘ when my master 
called me by my name, and ordered me to s.'vddle the little brown 
horse and lead him out. This horse iny mai^ter never rcjfle, hecause 
it was the worst he had, apt to stumble, and verj^wcah in the crupper. 

1 wondered, therefore, verjf much at this sudden fancy, but it was my 
place to obey orders, so I brought out the horse readj^. When I came, 
the tent was open, and 1 plainly saw my master lying sound asleep ; 
so 1 called out loud, ‘ Herr Hittmeistcr, here I am with yo^r horse!’ 
He started up, seemed greatly astonished, and asked me who told me 
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lo do that. ‘ You ordered it yourself, said J.* ‘ 1 ’ said he, angrily ; 

‘ you stu}>id fellow, you arc dreaming or drunk ! Uunsaildle the 

horse directly, and go to sleep* I have never had a thought of giving 

you any such order.’ At this instant the alarm was suddenly given, 

and the Rittmeistcr had hardly time to spring upon his brown horse 

when the fight with the enemy, who had surprised us, began. The 

regiment ot’ carabineers imrrv'diately received orders to attack, and 

drove the enemy bjjck. Hut the Rittmeistcr ’s bad horse fell with him 

in leaping a ditch, and, like Max Piccolomini, he was ridden over by 

liis own men. 'I'he next day he was buried in the same grave with 

three other officers who were killed.” 

« 

This story is followed by another of the same kind ; for, as 
every body must liavc observed, nothing is so generative as a won- 
derful story ; but we have no room for more. Tlie instructive 
part of this long military or yarn, as our seamen \vt)uld 

call it, is w'hal it is impossible too often lo repeat, or loo variously 
to illustrate — the atrocious temper and shameless immorality ge- 
nerated by war. The Fri^nch use dhnoralhalion lo express only 
loss of coinage; to us it appears that their armies were never 
more demorali/ed< than when triumphant. It is ineideiitally 
iiieiitioned that General Vandamme, whose gardens at Cassel aie 
celebrated, had halted one day at the author’s castle on his maich 
into Russia, and had told him much of this seat, “ among other 
things, that the whole garden w'as surrounded with iron railings of 
difl'ereiit patterns, all of zohkh he had taken out of (iennan 
chnYches ; and that his cellar was not badly filled witli wine, also 
out of German convents.” Curiously enough, the author was after- 
wards of a party that took Cassel. “ 1 had then,” sa>s he, “ an 
opportunity of satisfying iny curiosity about Vniidammc’s plea- 
stirc-grouiuis. 1 found all exactly as he hud told me ; but 1 
sufleied no reprisals; only lhad one old w'ine cask, on wbicli was 
written in great letters, ylus dern K foster Mulk, brought out of 
the cellar into daylight, and divided among my men.” VVe, in our 
sea-girt isle, can form no notion of the slate of the comilrii s 
which lay on the line of march of the hordes wbicli swept over 
Europe. Our author says, I remember a French general w ho 
had served in Egypt, marched through my lauds, on his wav to 
that somewhile Itussiaii de ptaisir, when he, accompa^nc 
de plusieurs £r//^;'ed,"did me the honour to consider my castle as 
his own, afid cycn chilied his courtesy so far as regularly lo in- 
vite me to dinner iii my own house.”*^ This fine fellow (he called 
on jne on his way back, and begged me pour JJieu to give him an 

— — t — 

* Muskaa lias been singulaiiy devastated by war in all agc'i. In our times, 
cunsiderably more than half a million men, Russians, Prussians, and French, niarciied 
^to and fro through this domain, and generally halted in it. 
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olil coat) iy;ed to tell me many interesting particulars about 
Anibinii horses.” 

Here follow some anecdotes of horses, and an culogiiim on 
those noble, and beautiful, and susceptible creatures, which it 
ij^ocs to our hearts to omit. But as some of our readers have 
doubtless the bad taste to prefer men to ^horses, we sacriKce our 
own inclinations in deference to them. 

“ CONr.RESS AT AIX-LA-CIIArELLK. 

‘‘ October , — A lady, distinguished for her clever verses and her 
solid talents, — ecpially reflecting and y vaeions, learned and amiabli*, — 
tf)-day gave an entertainment which the sovereigns honoured with 
their presence. 

My patriotism triumphed in our king. He looked so plain and 
simple, and yet like the lord and master. After him, I was most struck 
will] Prince Metternich, who was always an object of peculiar interest 
r(» rne from the time when, in my earliest youth, 1 saw him enter on lii i 
great career, as ambassador at Dresden ; above all, when 1 watched 
liim in the company of those of higher rank. It was impossilde not to 
feel that he was a man born to command, let his station be what it 
might ; and truly he understands that art as few men do. He is no 
‘ idvohi^tuLy but (Jermany has more to thank him for than she will 
readily perceive. History will not refuse him a place i‘ar above 
Kannitz, and on a lino witli Uicheiieu, Burleigh, and other truly great 
ministers, such as their age required, though often placed in opposition 
with it. 

‘‘ Prince Metternich in l^’ance, in England, in l^russia, will always 
apjiear a totally diflerenl man as to his external influenee, and yet 
^*ill always remain tlie saitie ; that is, in a word, a man who under- 
stands his ))osition. 'Plms in Austria he is that, and that only, which 
h(* can and must he ; — hut for that very reason let others take rare 
when tlieir interests come into collision with those of Austria. 

‘‘ Alt rcstvy Prince Metternich knows as wtII how to flatter vanity as 
how to mortify arrogance, or to anticipate it. A friend tliis morning 
related to me the following characteristic scene 

“ * At the sort of court which the prince held every evening,* said 
h(>, ‘ h(‘ let two Russians of rank and influence, and in the immediatt^ 
suite of the emperor, kick their heels in his antechamber for above an 
hour ; though w'e could all perfectly well see the prince (who never 
acts without a juirpose) through the half-o|)en door of his cabinet, ap- 
parently busied with works of art, walkingly leisurely to and fro, and 
sometimes kneeling down on the ground to unroll prints, while an artist 
stood near him apparently giving explanations.* "^fhe ](i.us.Vians had 
already begun to exhibit various marks of offended imf>atience, when 

the little Count M came in, looked hastily round the room, and 

was going out again ; upon which one of the Russian ge»}erals w'cut up 
to him, and, not w'ithout visible vexation, begged liim to call the 
prince’s attention to their presence. 'I’he Count went, and as'^Hong a 
lime again elapsed, and the scene ip the cabinet still went on. At 
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lengtii he reappeared, and with that exaggerated politeness whidi one 
may almost call sarcastic, he exhausted himself in apologies; — that tin* 
prince was desolc at being prevented by urgent and important business 
from having the honour of receiving their visit, SlC. After a few hitter- 
sweet phrases, the northern warriors strode out with thundering steps, 
and I, )^ho had only staid so long to see the issue of this curious affair, 
after them. 1 can’t deny^St — my German heart felt a little mischievous 
pleasure, for, llK)ughl I, if we had a German emperor, his prime minister 
would not need—. Hut w’hy should 1 say what 1 thought? Tlioiights 
are duty-free, but yet they must not pass the frontiers.* 

“ 'J'he Due dc Kichelieii str/ick us by the elegance and dignity of 
his manners, and also by the asA-grey hue of his countenance, out of 
which all tlie blood seemed to have vanished — an appearance very suit- 
able for the prime minister of France of that period. One was forced 
often involuntarily to think of M. de Talleyrand’s mot — ‘ C'cst Vhomnn 
de la France qui commit U mieux Ics affaires d' Odessa ^ — for every moment 
somebody was talking to him about that place, by way of making him- 
self agreeable, — an affectation which did not seem to strikt' the duke. 

“ The F^mperor of Russia was uncommonly condescending. He 
took several ladies’ lea-cups, and enchanted everybody by his aft*abi- 
lity. His IliissL'ins imitated tlieir exalted model with great success. 
Capo d’Istrias was the only exception. He seemed to wish to stand 
alone. 

“ What is the reason that nobody can go to Austria without a feel- 
ing as if it were Sunday ? What is the reason that nobody, no German 
at least, can see tlu* Finjjcror of Austria without a feeling of affection 
and respect? There is a peculiar charm shed over the land and its 
master, which has been often and strongly marked in history, but 
which is more easily felt than defined. Fersonal character does much, 
but that is far from being all. 

“'riie Duke of Wellington attracted much attention. At tliat time 
his laurel-wreath w^as fresh and brilliant ; tlie civic crown of tliorns 
had not as ycit crushed and spoiled it. He looked haughty and higli- 
bred. His face expressed thought and power, but little genius; — u 
periphery thoroughly filled, indeed, but narrow\ 

Lord Castlereagh, pale and painfully smiling, looked like a vaiu- 
pyre wdio lias lost bis prey. Near him was the Prince Chancellor von 
Hardcnberg, a noble, refined and genial old man, but already betraying 
considerable marks of feebleness. His manners were those of a per- 
fect man of the world, hut, in comparison with those of Prince Metter- 
nich, less commanding and unconstrained —nay, almost timid. 

** General Bennihgsen, a veteran out of favour, and his wife, formed 
a truly ahtiqye grcKip. Nearly blind, with snow-white curling hair, 
tall, imposing, suffering and emaciated, led by the beautiful young Pole, 
he reminded me forcibly of Belisarius. Many a serious reflection be- 
sides did he liwakt^n. His conversation, however, answered but little 
to his im^essive exterior ; he talked of nothing but liorscs and the 
battle fifJEylau, where, as many maintained, it depended just on him to 
have given Napoleon a complete defeat. The excellent counsels of 
the Prussian general were paralyzed by his timidity. 
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“ Madame Catalani now seated herself at the pianoforte. The Em- 
peror of Russia, always serviabk^ arranged the desk for her. She 
l)egan — * God ’ — . At this moment a pOl>tilion's horn sounded such a 
blast under the window of the low house, that, not without some sup- 
pressed laughter of the bystanders, the great cantatrice was obliged to 
slop. Tlie diligence drove by, and she began again — * God save*“ - ; 
but now the bciwagen* with an equally in^tsical postilion, foTlowed its 
])rincipal, and alas ! the second horn was louder aii;! more dissonant 
than the first. It was in vain to think of keeping one’s countenance; 
everybody hurst out a laughing, and tlie conmsed singer was obliged 
to chew a piece of rhubarb (which she always carried about her) 
before she could make another atti^mpt. This time, however, she 
succeeded in getting througli ‘ God save the King,’ without interrup- 
tion. 

“ I took a (iraf home in my carriage whose Grafscliaft had some- 
how been lost. He was looking about for it at the Congress, like a 
needle, and in tlu' meantime had nothing he could call his own hut liis 
old Dutch uniforni. He was a droll old man, whose misfortunes had 
not robbed him of his ctnbon point, for his shabby uniform set as tight 
over his portly belly as if, like that of one of our deceased majors of 
the Guards, it had been braced together with an iron hooj>, lie made 
himself merry at the expense of .some of the caricatures wc had left, 
not without humour, and sometimes with a grain of bitterness. Lady 

C lield the lirst rank. ‘ Her dress, jier figure, her conversation,’ 

he said, * wen; all of a piece. With her deep voice, her colossal height 
and enormous Imlk, and the feathers on her head nodding at (^very 
word she spoke, she looked at once the champion and the wet-iiiirst* 
of Old England.’ 

“ There were but few German ladies in Aix-la-('hapelle, hut those 
lew were models of sweetness and grace. I shall mention only the 
Princess of 'riiurn and Taxis.” 

Amuiig the jokes, this seems to us one of the best: — 

“ The gate (of the Herrnhutcr’s churchyard) opened, and a tall man 
entered. After we had )iassed each other two or three times, I spoki* to 
him, and admired the beauty of the ehurebyard. ‘ 1 beg pardon, .sir,’ 
said be, with Saxon accent, ‘ 1 am not a Herrnbuter ; 1 am from iJresm/ 
'I’be iiaivftc of ibis restored my spirits, lor the good man clearly thought 
1 only praised the churchyard by way of paying him a compliment, 
which be modestly declined : like the honest Austrian, who being at a 
sermon where every body was in tears, was the only person wlio did 
not weep. On this, the greatest enthusiast of the trongregation turned 
to him with some displeasure, and said — ‘ And yqp, sir, aro you un- 
moved?’ ‘ I hop(! you won’t dngry, sir,’ said the^ood Wn alarmed, 

‘ I belong to another parish.’ ’’ 

» 

All obliging friend tells ns ibis is old. Loi>g life'* to it! It ile- 


‘ I'hc coach which follows tlic cilwagen, anil carries the luggage. 
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serves to be as old as the hills; but it loses all its pretty little 
Austriacisms in translating. ^ 

The last article in the ^ook is a sketch of Berlin society^ be- 
ginning with the court and descending to the bourgeoisie. Ma- 
dame de Stacil says, " Berlin est une mile qni m laisse pas de 
souvenir*^ ** This only proves,” says our author^ '' that a very 
clever woman may say a fery silly thing.” In this we quite agree 
with him ; but ifi order to feel the sort of impression from Berlin 
which creates souvenirs, one must kiK>w something of that vast 
qiiaiitity of intellectual light which from the time of Frederic the 
Great has emanated from thened; and of this, in spite of all Madame 
de Stael’s genius, and in spite of her book upon Germany, she 
had a very imperfect conception. The author says — 

“ Prussia is incontestably an object of interest, whether she be loved 
or liatcd: — despised she cannot be by any one, /or she ascends. When 
the sun sinks, ])eo))le grow sleepy, but they open their eyes to his rising 
beams.” 

“ The political constitiUion of Prussia njay leave something to de- 
sire; but where light is universally diffused, other defects are but of 
secondary importance. Under any form, even the w^orst, human hap- 
piness is better secured with that, than without it, by institutions the 
most artfully contrived, 'i'hese defects will, however, of necessity, and 
without any Violence, disappear, and all the wishes of true liberals, 
who have nothing in common w ith frantic destroyers, will be fulfilled.” 

Though, as he says, and as bis book will testify, a very bad 
courtier, he speaks with greal attachment and respect of the 
reigning family, and especially defends the Crown Prince against 
the insinuations (which he complains have been so frequent in 
foreign newspapers,) that his accession to the throne is an event 
looked forward to with dread by his future subjects. These 
rumours our author treats as mere calumny. We earnestly hope 
he may be right. There are few things in which Europe is more 
deeply interested than the tranquillity of Prussia. If she has 
peace without and w'ithiu, her population can hardly, under their 
actual system of education, fail to advance to a high pitch of 
moral and intellectual culture, and to operate most favourably oii 
other nations, as she has already domi on her bitterest enemy, 
France, and as she undoubtedly will ere long do on England. 

Among the amiF.^ements, he speaks of some very curious balls, 
where evetry step iy /he ladder of society is to be found congre- 
gated. Of these balls some idea may;, be formed from the laud- 
able attention to the toilet of the beaux, shown in the order, 
lhat no gcnVteniap be admitted in dirtq boots.” Spite of these 
refinements, — perhaps because of them, — the balls seem to be dull; 
but thf suppci>, enlivened by an incessant feu^de-joic of corks 
, from champagne bottles, are joyous enough. 
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“ The last of these balls I was at,” says the author, “ our gay 
Prince Albtecht wandered with his adj&tants from room to room, unable 

to find a vacant place at a table. I couldn’t help laughing as C 

exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ That's what you call an absolute monarchy, 
wliere the king's son can’t find a table to eat his supper at, because his 
good citizens have taken possession of them all! A constitutional 
Orleans would take care to be better served!’ ‘ Yes,’ said !,• ‘ that is 
one reason w’hy we want no revolutions, and are so ha^py as to have a 
sound body that doesn’t w’ant bloodletting every year or two.’ ” 

Wc had marked many other passages for translation, but what 
we have laid before our rftiders wUl suffice to give an idea of the 
varied contents and the various merits of the book. There are 
passages which show' the author’s wclUknown talent for descrip- 
tion of natural objects. His ascent in a balloon in 1817, with 
Herr Reichardt, contains some most striking examples of this. A 
Transylvanian bear-hunt, taken dowm from the relation of Alci- 
biadcs de Tavernier, a nephew of the celebrated traveller, is ad- 
mirable. We regret wc have not room for it. 

We take leave of our author, hoping soon to meet him again 
on his own undisputed and wcll-w'oti ground — landscape garden- 
ing. Though England is, as he is never backward to acknow- 
ledge, the classic land of gardening, wc are convinced his acute 
perception of natural beauty, and bis 4ong and large experience, 
will enable him to produce a work of peculiar interest on that 
subject. 


Art. VIII. — Treaty for the Conveyance of Letters between Eng- 
land and France. (Parliamentary Papers, 1834.) 

Public attention has been recently directed to the necessity of 
making important alterations in the management of the Post 
Office. There is a very general impression that this department 
might be rendered more serviceable and less costly than it is at 
present. The subject must shortly be taken up seriously in par- 
liament, and the bnancial part of it will receive due attention. 
The state of the Inland Office will no doubt be thoroughly 
investigated, for almost every individual in the country feels u 
direct personal interest in its good or bad iiviiiagement. But, 
comparatively speaking, few persons are inconvenience^ by the 
obstacles which the regulations of the Foreigii*Ji^ost Office throw 
ill the way of a cheap and frequent communication with the 
continent and with America; and there is reason 4,0 apprehend 
that this part of the inquiry may be slurred* over. Many also 
imagine that every practicable improvement has already been 
effected in this section of the Post Office. This, however, is a 
VOJ-. Xlll. NO. XXVI. • * F F 
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mistake; for it will not be difficult to show' that much more might 
be done w'ith very little exeVtion by our own goveriAnent, even 
without the co-operation foreigners, and without any sacrifice 
of revenue. 

The Treaty which we have cited at the head of this article was 
conclucicd on the 14th of June last, with the declared view and 
intent of improving thd communication between England and 
France, and Maintaining the good understanding which existed 
between the governments and people of the two countries. It is 
to be regretted that with such good intentions the negotiators 
were able to effect so little. Qlie simple result of their labours, 
about which the public have heard so much, was the establish- 
ment of a daily post, or rather a post six days in the week, be- 
tween England and France. This seems to be considered a 
mighty achieveincnt; but when it is remembered that individuals 
of spirit and capital have for years experienced no difficulty in 
establisliing and keeping up daily lines of steam-boats and 
coaches from London to Paris, and from Paris to London, the 
only wonder must be that measures were not taken immediately 
after the peace Ho put the post office arrangements of both coun- 
tries on at least an equally good fooling. 

That an improvement, Jiowever, has been effected by the daily 
delivery and transmission of French letters, is undeniable. The 
complaint is that the noble postmaster-general did not proceed 
still further, and equalize the postage on foreign and domestic 
letters. Why should a letter from Calais be charged one shilling 
and twopence postage, and one from Dover only eightpence? 
Why should a person sending a letter to his correspondent at 
Paris pay one shilling and twopence inland postage to Dover, 
when, if the letter was to stop at Dover, it would be charged at 
little more than half that sum? ft is not the cost of the convey- 
ance across the channel that makes the difference ; this is not 
pretended : but the only reason that can be, or is, assigned for 
the extra charge is, that it is a /bre/gii letter in the one case, and 
an English one in the other. That the letter is going abroad is 
no doubt a complete Justification of the extra impost to the minds 
of all those enlightened persons, who fear that a communication 
with foreign countries will weaken John Bull’s pugnacious pro- 
pensities, and who would gladly see the island encircled by Berke- 
ley’s wail of« bras/. * But the Duke of Richmond professes to be 
desirous of improving the communication with the continent. 
Surely then might expect that he would exert himself to re- 
move so great an Impediment to this intercourse. 

lt#s not merely on letters from France that this additional 
charge is made; a single letter from Germany is charged U. 8d.; 
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from Italy, Is. 1 irf.; from Spain, 2s. Cd. ; from Madeira, 2s. 7d.; 
from the* United States, 2s. 2rf.;*from Mexico, 3s.; from the 
Brazils, Buenos Ayres and Columbm, 3s. 6d. Letters may be 
carried in first-rate vessels to all these countries for a mere trifle. 
The Post Office charge in New York for a ship-letter is six cents, 
about SJrf. : this is the expense of the transport across tlie At- 
lantic. But our Post Office demands Cs. 2J. for conveying a 
letter for New York from St. Martin’s-lc-Graiul to St. Kalhc- 
rine*s Docks. An English letter Mould be carried 4CXJ miles for 
half the money. One would really suppose, eilhei that letter- 
writing to foreign countries wa^ like gin-drinking, a vice to be 
discouraged by legislative enactments; or that there were foreign 
establishments for the manufacture of letters which came into 
competition with similar ones in England, which it was thought 
necessary to protect. Were this the case, we should have some- 
thing like a rational motive for over-taxing the foreign correspond- 
ence of the country. But as one letter begets another, as the 
more we receive the more w^c send, and the more we send the 
more money finds its way into the public treasur), it seems ti> be 
a wretched policy, even regarding the affair as one merely of 
pounds, shillings and pence, to adhere to our present high discri- 
minating duties on foreign letters. ^ 

In fact, in a financial point of vicvi% the system has worked 
badly. As we foresee that the main objection to the diininiition 
of the rates of foreign postage will be its asserted tendenc\ to re- 
duce the revenue, it may be worth while to dwell a little on this 
part of the subject. 

It will not be denied that the foreign commerce of Great 
Britain has increased prodigiously during the last twenty )ears. 
Possibly it may not have been a very profitable trade; that does 
not affect our argument: the vast increase in the amount of busi- 
ness done is unquestionable. The number of British residents 
abroad in pursuit of business, pleasure and cheap living, is much 
greater than formerly. Men of science, literature and business, 
from the continent, and from North and South America, have 
visited this country in much greater numbers during the last few 
years than they did fifteen or twenty years ago. All these cir- 
cumstances must have produced a very gre^t extension of our 
foreign correspondence, and the Post Office revenue ought to 
exhibit a proportionate increase. But how s\ands'*thc fact? lii 
1814, the gross revenue for Great Britain was .T2,005,987; in 
1820, .£1.993,885; in 1 825, «£* 2, Uj0,390 ; in 182^/, i‘2.184.544; 
and in 1833, j^2,062,839. Thus we see tha*t there has been no 
increase worth notice since 18)4: since 1826 there has^beeu an 
absolute decrease of «£ 120,000. 
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Supposing the internal correspondence of the country to have 
been stationary^ the increase* from the foreign correspondence 
ought to have been sensibly' felt in the Post Office receipts. But 
no one will be hardy enough to assert that there has not been a 
vast increase in the number of letters written at home during the 
last few years. A greater proportion of a growling population 
have beebme ietter-writeiru This seems to prove that the rates 
of inland postage have been so high, as to compel recourse to nn< 
lawful channels for the transmission of an immense number of 
letters. But these inland rates are moderate wben compared 
with those charged upon foreign letters. The imposition of 
heavy fines does not prevent the sending of letters by private con* 
veyances. The only way to diminish this smuggling, and to aug- 
ment the quantity of letters, is to lower the rates of postage. It 
will be found that the Post Office, like the Excise, will afford proof 
of the superior productiveness of low’ over high taxes. 

I'his view is confirmed by a reference to the state of the French 
Post Office revenue; which is more than double what it was in 
1815, as w ill appear from the following figures. In 1815 the net 
amount w'as 7/iJ38,085 francs; in 1820, 11,527,788; in 1825, 
14,479,."^^^^ ; in \Sf)\, lo,171,O00. The returns of the first 
quarter of 1834 justify the expectation that the revenue for the 
current year w'ill be nearly h million of francs more than in 1831. 
Now w’hat are the French rates of postage as compared with 
those charged in Fhighiiul ? The conveyance of a single letter 
the distance of 15 miles in France is charged 2rf,, in England 
4d. ; 20 miles, in France 2d., in England 5ri. ; 50 miles, in 
France 3d., in l^^ngland 7d.; 170 miles, in France 5d., in Eng- 
land lOd. ; and so on. Yet the English revenue has been 
nearly stationary during the twenty years in which the French 
revenue has been doubled. The cost of collection in France is 
considerabl} greater, in proportion to the amount received, than 
in England ; but not so much greater as we should be led to 
conclude from the fact, that letters are delivered in France over 
twice as great a space as in the United Kingdom ; and that there 
is a daili/ post delivery in every village of France, while there are 
several districts in England which do not enjoy that advantage. 
The total number of persons employed by the French Post 
Office in Paris and the departments exceeds 8000. Moreover the 
state of the roads in this country is much better than in France ; 
and the French P6st Office authorities, instead of making their 
contract for the carriage of letters at the cheapest rate, are com- 
pefled to em]fioY tjie maitres de paste alone. They calculate 
that th^' lose five millions of francs annually by this monopoly. 

The mode in which our Post Office accounts are kept, or rather 
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the mod^ in which the Returns af the Post Office revenue are 
made, prevents our ascertaining disUnctly the actual amount re* 
ccived for foreign postage. In the Finance Accounts for the year 
ending January, 183J, we find the revenue derived from ''unpaid 
letters outwards, and paid letters inwards, and ship letters, &c. 
charged to country postmasters/’ put down in one sum. 
Some of these letters, we presume, are foreign letters. Tlie sum 
of o£*62,y6j was received in I83C, for “ postage of letters 
received by the windowmen, &c. of the Foreign office.” This, 
we apprehend, must refer solely io the postage of letters which 
are sent abroad from the metrc^olis, and of a portion of those 
which arrive from abroad for residents in it. But though we are 
thus at a loss for distinct accounts of the sum total of foreign 
postage, yet it is (juite safe to conclude that there has been 
no increase of any consequence during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. If there were, it would aflect the gross amount of Post 
Office revenue, which has not increased, although the inland cor* 
res(K>ndence ought to have been vastly augmented with the 
growth of trade and population. 

7’hc Post Office authorities have been ncgo'tiating with Bel- 
gium for the establishment of a coinnuiiiication four times a week 
instead of twice. This arrangement has not yet been ('ompleted; 
and we do not cemsider it desirable that it should be. At pie- 
seiil, we send steam packets twice a week to Ostend, at a very 
considerable but needless expense; that is to say, an expei^e 
which there would be no occasion to incur, provided we came to 
some leasonable understanding w'ith the French direction of the 
posts. Mails arc despatched daily from Calais to Belgium, Hol- 
land, and all parts of Germany, and there really seems no sound 
reason why wc should not take advantage of this to maintain a 
daily communication with all parts of the continent. Our letters 
might go with the French, at the same moderate rates of postage. 
What a miserable business it is to keep sending two or even four 
packets a week to Ostend, when at a less cost we may despatch 
and receive letters daily from the continent by means of the French 
arrangements. But our Post Office, which ought to promote 
public convenience in this, as in so many other ways, is a lament- 
able obstructioiifto it. The fact is, that the.old notion, that all 
communication with foreign countries w^s a privilege of the 
Secretary of State, has upi yet been fully Vadit^ted from the 
minds of men in office. 

We have laid the more stress on this point, because our Post 
Office authorities appear to be exceedingly well satisfied with the 
arrangement effected last year with the French admii^stratioii 
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of the Posts, as far as regards the transmission of letters^ what- 
ever disappointment may be felt that nothing was done in regard 
to newspapers and periodfeal publications. But the country 
neither is, nor ought to be, satisfied, unless it is prepared to 
sanction the opinion that it is wise and liberal to incur a pecu- 
niary losst for the sake of obstructing the friendly intercourse of 
Englishmen with foreigners. 

Among some*^ papers relating to the Post Office, recently 
printed for the use of members of parliament, in addition to a 
copy of the Treaty fdr the conveyance of letters, there is a note, 
dated the l6th July, 183.‘3, fron^the Duke of Richmond to Lord 
Althorp, explanatory of the reasons which induced his Grace to 
reject several propositions of the French authorities for facilita- 
ting the mutual circulation of newspapers, periodicals, proof 
sheets, &c. in England and France. From this it appears that 
the public were right in suspecting that the monopoly of the 
clerks in the Foreign Office w'as the principal obstacle to an ar- 
rangement for the circulation of iicw'spapers in Great Britain and 
France respectively, either free, or at a moderate rate of postage. 
In the following* passage of his note the Duke of Richmond 
alludes to this proposition. 

“ The circulation of Foreign journals in this country, and the trans- 
mission of English newspapers abroad, has been from time immemorial 
the privilege of the clerks of the Foreign Fost Office, and the proceeds 
the sole remuneration for official services to the head of that office 
and fifteen clerks. 

“ If salaries were to be paid to those ])crsons, the aggregate would 
not amount to less than X'3500, and it is for the Treasury to decide 
whether the revenue shall be burdened with an additional charge to this 
extent; and i/iis, not for the purpose of any general advantage to the 
puldic at large, but solely for the relief of the fojo "who are desirous of re- 
ceiving Foreign journals in this country j or English newspapers abroad, as 
articles of luxury/’ 

As the government has wisely determined to abolish this mono- 
poly, we shall merely remark upon this passage, that it betrays 
a contraction of ideas which we should have little expected to find 
in such a quarter. Why are iorcigu journals ^articles of luxury* 
within the compasii of few' men’s means ? Is it not becaue this 
very monopoly of^ the foreign Post Office clerks has rendered them 
so expensive The* annual cost of aiiy^of the daily French news- 
papers is only about £3, 3s., and the expense of transport is 
a iifere trifle ; wdiile the rate at which they have been hitherto sup- 
plied more than trebles their cost to the English reader. It is 
the monopoly therefore which makes them dear. And yet the 
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fact of their high cost, which necessarily renders them in some 
degree articles of luxury, is used* as an argument against any 
arrangement for furnishing them at reckiced prices ! 

The Postmaster General rejected the liberal offer of the French 
authorities to circulate in both countries periodical publications, 
pamphlets, catalogues, music, proof-sheets &c., free of expense. 
His principal reason for this refusal \\a% the insufficiency of the 
means of conveyance at his disposal — he was “ precluded from 
entertaining the question by the limit of practicability/’ The 
capacious and leisurely mail diligences in Fr^i^ice, he says, have an 
advantage in this respect over the^mull and rapid English mails. 
But the French malle-poste is not large, and by no means leisurely. 
No one supposes that an arrangement of the kind proposed could 
be entered into, unless both the contracting pafties were disposed 
to earnest exertion for the public advantage. Where there is a will, 
there is away. It appears from the reports of the Revenue Com- 
missioners, that owing to the scarcity of passengers on many lines 
of road (for travellers seem in great measure to have abandoned 
the mails), it is difficult to procure contractors to furnish and horse 
the coaches that are required. Suppose that tMir mail coaches 
were to carry six instead of eight passengers (and they seldom 
carry as many as six), there would in all probability be abundant 
room saved for all the French and other foreign journals that would 
circulate in this country. Each mail couch passenger may be sup- 
posed to weigh upon an average at least I oO pounds: two pas- 
sengers therefore would give 300 pounds ; we should think it ex- 
tremely unlikely that more than three cwt. of French publications 
would ever be sent by post beyond the metropolis. At present a 
large proportion of our own periodicals are forwarded by mail, 
independent of the Post Office, to different parts of the island. 
In the absence of data on which to form a calculation^ of course 
we do not mean to speak positively in regard to these quantities; 
but there really appears to be nothing so formidable in the French 
proposition as to have caused its instant rejection ; and it is dis- 
heartening to hear the head officer of an establishment which costs 
the country six or seven hundred thousand pounds annually, talk- 
ing of the impracticability of circulating through the post such of 
the French journals as Englishmen might w'ish to read. 

Upon the Duke of Richmond’s own showing we must question 
the piopriety of his rejection of the French •pfoposlytioift. But it 
should be known that the French Post Office*autliorities deny in 
the strongest terms that he has made a fair representation of ^the 
case. They are preparing a counter statement ; letters have been 
received from authority on this subject, saying that the ** pirecior 
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General of the French Post Office will send a ^complete refutation 
of the Duke of Richmonds e/ rbrs.” The statements in liis Grace’s 
letter to Lord Althorp are represented as being “ far from facts;’* 
and it is said that the French account will show things in a very 
different light from the Duke’s statements.” Should these pro- 
mises be made good^ of course the public interest will require that 
the negotiation should be renewed, and under more favourable 
auspices. • 

It is much to be regretted that the revenue commissioners w'ho 
made such searching^ inquiries into the other departments of the 
Post Office, were prevented frcfii carrying them into the Colonial 
and Foreign departments. But after the demise of Lord Liver- 
pool, who was the steady supporter of Lord Wallace in all his 
economical propositions, the interest of the Treasury turned against 
him and his reports. A person who held high office under the 
Duke of Wellington, and who had great Treasury influence, is 
considered to have been the principal cause of the inquiries of the 
commission being put a stop to in July 1830. The commission- 
ers w'ere then in the midst of their researches into the Colonial 
Post, and had indeed prepared a draft of a report on the subject. 
It is w'cll known that the commission w'ould not have been dis- 
solved had the Post Oflicc been left alone. This fact should 
render the representatives bf the people more firmly resolved to 
prosecute an inquiry into that department which the commission- 
ers did not report upon, though they did not scruple to declare the 
necessity of great changes in it; and w'c trust that should a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons be appointed, the Foreign Post 
w'ill receive its fair share of attention, notwithstanding the efforts 
which may be made to prevent it. 

The actual state of the political world renders this subject one 
of great importance. No prudent statesman will neglect an 
opportunity of encouraging the kindly feeling towards this 
country, w'hich appears to have again sprung up among the people 
of the continent. The change for the better w'hich has taken 
place in the feelings of Englishmen and Frenchmen towards each 
other, proves how much can be accomplished in this way, even 
by weak instruments and desultory efforts. In the South of 
France, it appears that the desire to form u close and cordial 
connexion with this country is so strong, that it is highly 
probable tfic government will be forced .to yield to it, and give 
up several or the* most obnoxious iwovisions of their prohi- 
bitory tariff’. The pec^le are beginning to understand their 
reaf interests ; 9nd hpwe^er narrow jtninded men in both countries 
may desire to cherish ancient feelings of animosity, it is plain 
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that it will be no easy matter to^get up another war betw'ecn 
England *and France. This is, indeed, a gratii^ing reflection. 
But how has this mighty alteration bhen wrought ! Simply by 
the intercourse of the intelligent and philanthropic of both coun- 
tries ; by the exchange of journals and works on political economy ; 
by the approximation, in short, of tl\e two nations to each other. 
We have the most thorough contempt i^r the uiulerslanding, and 
strong suspicions of the patriotism, of those statesnien, who would 
not use all the means in their power to draw' closer those bonds 
of amity. There are two modes of promoting this union of 
the people of civilized countriesi; namely, by encouraging rum- 
mercial and liternnj intercourse between them. The lirst can 
only be cfl'ected by abolishing prohibitory duties.* Fioin many 
causes, which it is beside our present purpose to discuss, this 
will be done, but by slow degrees. But there is nothing \ery 
formidable in the w'ay of establishing a friendly iiicrari/ con- 
nexion. If once w'c afford facilities for the introduction of foreign 
newspapers and periodical works, and put an end to the discrimi- 
nating duties on foreign correspoiulcnce, the circulation of l‘-ng- 
lish publications, at least of such as the rulers 'of the continent 
do not object to on the score of politics, will naturally be much 
increased in France, (iermany, and Italy. But a beginning shonld 
be made, and it is important that it should be made without 
delay. It is a safe game on the part of Englishmen to do away 
with the restrictions of every kind which repel foreign literature 
from their country. They could in no possible way be injured 
by setting, or in some instances following, a liberal example ; 
but it is highly probable that they would reap, from an altered 
system, solid literary, commercial, and political advantages. 


* We may as well avail uurselves of this opportunity to express our .surprise that 
now, ill this twentieth year ol’ peace, the heavy and o|)pressive duty on the importution 
of foreign Iwoks should be .still maintained on the war fooling, 'i'liecase wusliilly stated 
ill an article in the XVlllli J\o. of this journal, |iublislied in January, and mc have 

nothing new to add to that statement. It really seems inexplieahle how the Hoard of Tiade, 
when it swept oil in that year Iroiii the cusioms-Uiriti so great u miiiiber of arliiles, 
producing very siiinll rctuni.s, should have allowed this to reiiiuiu. Kver since the dis- 
criminating duty was made between o/d and new books in (the funner paying 

only one-fifth of the latter, and which discrimination, by the way, never coiiicl have 
been intended to be permanent,) the receipts from both descriptions have never exceeded 
10,000/. a year. Surely, this is a sum much tou paltry in aiiui'^nt to stand in the way of 
the application of a general principle, while the maintenance of the <luty perpetuates 
the odium on the governnicnt of discouraging the literary clii'Miiuiiiciyionsi^of the con- 
tinent with this country (without a jingle British interest be*Aig benefited by it), and 
exposes it to the reproach of backwardness in following the liberal example set by the 
governments of France and other countries, in which the duties or^ foreign buoks^rc 
little more than nominal. Let us hope, now that Lord Altlutp’s fears as to nut having 
wherewithal to pay the public creditor bis Interest are entirely dissipated, that the fisc 
can afford to abolish altogether this solitary remnant of the iiliberai system tX' former 
days. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Histoire de la Legislation, par M. le Marquis de 
Pastoret. 9 ?om. 8vo. P/iris, 1817 — 27. 

2. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Judicial Affairs o/‘ the East India 
Compc^ny ; and an Appendix, 3 vols. folio. London. 1832. 

The history of ^the different systems of law by which society was 
regulated in the vast provinces of the Indian peninsula, from the 
remotest times to the period when they finally fell under the British 
sway, and of the important changes which English legislation has 
since produced in the condition of the natives of India, is a theme 
pregnant with instruction to the philosopher, the legislator and 
the statesman. The latter part of the subject, however, possesses 
at the present moment so much interest, and must besides so 
soon form an important topic of public and senatorial discus- 
sion, that we are induced to think we shall be doing an acceptable 
service to our readers, by putting them in possession of the details 
of the Judicial system now established over the immense extent 
of our Eastern empire. For this purpose the volumes of Parlia- 
mentary documents placed at the head of this article, (which from 
their bulk and general inaccessibility are all but sealed to the 
great mass of readers,) fortii an authority which renders recourse 
to foreign aid on the present occasion wholly superfluous. They 
are part of the voluminous Reports of the East India Committee, 
published by order of the House of Commons in 1832, and con- 
tain the most ample information on all matters connected with the 
past and present state of the Judicial system of India, the working 
of that system, and the numerous material changes which have been 
suggested for the purpose of making it still more efficient. We 
have endeavoured in the following pages to exhibit a brief and in- 
telligible abstract of this great mass of information, together with 
some notice of such of the proposed alterations as appear most 
worthy of adoption, and most conducive to the object of all laws 
—-the security of civil rights, and the suppression of crime. 

In order to form a just opinion of the merits of this system, and 
of the labours of those who have brought it to its present state of 
efficiency, we must revert to the circumstances which attended its 
first establishment For some years after the East India Company 
first beQame possessed of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, the Sdmitiistratioii of justice continued on much the same 
footing as previous to that event. The zemindar was the supreme 
judge in most criipinal and civil cases; in the former, generally in- 
flicting fines for his own benefit ; in the latter, receiving, as a com- 
pens^ion for the trouble of deciding, 25 per cent, on the thing 
litigated. He recorded none, of his proceedings, and the sole 
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check on hjs injustice was in the necessity of reporting to a supe- 
rior authority all cases of capital punishment, before* the sentence 
was carried into execution. The injustice and corruption conse- 
niiciit on such a system soon rendered its impolicy apparent. 
IVo courts were appointed to each district, at the head of each 
of which was placed the English collQct(j|r for the district; and he 
was assisted in his duties as judge by the native ojl^cers attached 
to each court. This union of fiscal and judicial offices in the 
same person w'as not found to succeed. W ithout reference to the 
possible w'ant of the twofold knowl^gc required from the same in- 
dividual, it was found that the due performance of his judicial func- 
tions was incompatible with the labours of the collectorship: the 
time d(^ voted to the former was necessarily taken from that of the 
latter, and both departments suffered. This, however, with some 
deviation, continued in force till 179^, when the then governor- 
general, Lord Cornw'allis, introduced an entirely new system, 
which, though materially modified in nil parts of India, is the 
groundwork of that which now exists. All previous systems (for 
others had existed besides those mentioned above) hud been almost 
wholly carried on by natives ; and even in that w fiich superseded 
them, though the collector presided over both the civil and the 
criminal courts, his superintendence was, from the causes we 
have mentioned, often merely nominal. Lord Cornwallis’s 
system was formed on the principle, that as methods depend- 
ing almost entirely on native agency had failed, that agency, 
should therefore be rejected, and the exclusive employment 
of Europeans resorted to. 'Jliis supposition was from the 
beginning the rock on which the system was wrecked, lii 
only the most unimportant and trivial cases w'ere native judges 
allow'ed jurisdiction. Hie great body both of civil and crimi- 
nal tiials went before the English judge. In one respect, in- 
deed, it was avowedly only temporary. It was admitted that 
the districts over which each court presided were too large, 
both ill respect to population and extent of country. In the 
greater number, from these causes, it was out of the power even 
of the most efficient judge to prevent arrears from accumulating. 
In consequence, it was declared that whenever the public finances 
should admit of it, these districts should be din^inislied in e^itent^ 
and a greater number of European courts established. i But in 
no state of prosperity that^the finances of India Aave yet at- 
tained, or are likely to attain, has there appeared a prospect of 
their bearing such an increase of European j;|dges as would be 
able to administer justice efficiently without native assistance. 

We have said that this system is the foundation of the existing 
one,. The consideration, therefore., of its original form, and the 
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changes it has uii()crgone, will by their operation be a gpide in our 
views of future improvenjent. Three gradations of courts were 
constituted. The country was divided into large districts called 
zillahs, and cities containing a given population were considered 
equal to a zillah'. In each of these a zillah court was established, 
consistiilg of a judge, r^givtcr and assistant, with the necessary 
native officers. , The zillah court had cognizance of all suits below 
a certain amount that arose within its district. The register was 
empowered to try such suits, to a small amount (2(X) rupees), as 
the Judge thought proper to refcr to him. Those generally selected 
for this purpose were suits winch did not appear to embrace any 
points of peculiar difficulty. I'hose which he retained, or were 
above the register's pow'ers, the judge himself decided. When 
arrears accumulated to a great extent, another register or assist- 
ant was often appointed, who thus relieved the zillah judge of 
a still greater portion of the inferior suits. The next superior 
court w'as the jirovincial courts consisting of four judges, with native 
law officers. Its jurisdiction extended over a province, ( omposed 
of several zillahs, and before it came all causes that arose wdth- 
in the province for a higher amount than the zillah court was 
empowered to try. The highest court in civil matters was the 
Sadder Dewaaay Adawlui^ at first composed of the governor 
and council. It tried causes for a very large amount, corre- 
sponded with the inferior courts, received their reports, and pro- 
iiiulgated any additional regulations enacted by the government. 
Appeals were then legulated by much the same l ules as at the 
present day. A primary appeal was allowed of right to the court 
inimediatelv above that w'hose decree it was sought to reverse. 
A second or special appeal was admitted from the decision of this 
court to the highest, only on proof that the proceedings W'cre in- 
formal, or the decision at variance with the law. 

The criminal law was also administered by the same courts. 
The zillah judges performed the duties of magistrates in minor 
criminal offences. The judges of the provincial court went the 
circuit, and hold half-yearly sessions and gaol-deliveries at each 
station wdthin their province. The highest criminal court, com- 
posed of the same persons as in civil matters, but called the Sud- 
der J^izamut, or •Foajdarry Adawlat, revised all trials involving 
capital punishment^ and its confirmation of the sentence was ne- 
cessary befJre itccould be carried intp execution. It had also the 
power, in cases not already provided for, of inflicting any punish- 
lAent short of deaffi. 

This system, tliough often characterized as exclusively Euro- 
peanf^cannot be said entirely to have disused native agency, for 
though by far the greater numijber of causes came before English 
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judges, there was constituted a very inferior clasfe of native judges, 
who had [K)wer to decide suits for s\iins under fifty rupees, ft is 
Jittle astonishing tliat these men, for wlfose education no provision 
was made; of whose honesty and legal knowledge there existed no 
established test or security before their admission to office; w'ho 
received a scanty and ill-paid salary, which barely sufficetl to sup- 
ply their necessities; and who held an offic;S but little looked up to by 
their countrymen; — were often found wanting in alltlie most essen- 
tial qualitiesof a judge; that corruption among them wasnotuncom- 
rnon, and their decrees received without confidence. These circum- 
stances, and their confined ) urisdictit>n, were sufficient to make this 
system almost solely European. The education of a future class of 
natives to fill the judicial office docs not appear to have been even 
prospectively considered by its framers. This has been the caie of 
succeeding governments, for it soon became evident that the existing 
European courts were wholly inadequate to the performance of the 
task allotted to them. Even in the earliest days of the system, 
before a fresh body of undecided claims had been superadded to 
the old subjects of litigation, by the confusion attendant on hasty 
revenue reforms, arrears accumulated. The Permaveut Settfemeni, 
carried into effect at the same period with the judicial reforms, 
(though the motives of their author were of the purest and most 
benevolent kind,) has not been found to ronier the benefits 
he anticipated on those provinces to which it was extended. 
Forty years have passed since that time, and our knowledge of 
India, notwithstanding the continual additions made to it, is still* 
confessedly imperfect. To the want of information llieii existing 
may be traced all the evils that have resulted from the Permanent 
Settlement. Before it was carried into execution, every right 
that could by possibility be aft’ected by the measure should have 
been recorded and defined. But this was not the case. New 
rights were conferred on the zemindars^ trenching upon the rights 
of the ryois (peasants), which last remained unascertained and 
unknown. Hence the surprising increase of civil suits before our 
courts in the few years that succeeded 179'). The courts were 
even then unable to bear this greater pressure of business, and 
heavy arrears W'crc the consequence. The advance of wealth and 
population, the extension of cultivation and internal traffic, have 
added still more to their number. To obviate these inconveni- 
ences and discharge these arrears, the constant nttentiou^of suc- 
ceeding governments has bc^n given to raise a class of native 
judges, who might merit the confidence reposed in thi^iij. By tlim 
improvement on the original system, the acu\eness and local 
knowledge of the native have been rendered far more avail- 
able to the ends of justice, though his want of moral princi- 
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pie may still sonietimes rencjer necessary the close superintend- 
ence of the European judge. The earliest native jhdges were 
only empowered to try dauses for the lowest sums; but an in- 
crease of their powers became absolutely necessary, for in many 
districts arrears were so heavy, that according to the average 
rate of decision in the thei\ existing courts, a suit newly instituted 
could scarcely be brought to trial within the compass of human 
life. 

The necessity of a change in a system affording such encourag- 
ment to stronghanded injustice w'as admitted by every one. In 1 SOS, 
a new class of native judges w4s instituted in Bengal, called Sadder 
Anmeens (head referees), w^ith higher authority than the former 
judges, who were denominated Moonsijfs. These were empow- 
ered to try suits for real and personal property to the amount of 
100 rupees. The experiment was found to succeed ; for while 
the increased care taken in the selection of natives rendered this 
class more and more useful, and the finances did not admit of a 
sufficient addition of English judges, the large influx of new suits 
made daily more apparent the inadequacy of the existing judicial 
establishment to meet the demand for justice. Through the un- 
ceasing exertions of the Indian governments in educating and im- 
proving the moral character of the candidates for these offices, 
they have become worthy of still greater confidence, and their 

f owers have been gradually going on increasing till the present day. 

n 1814 the pow'ers of the moonsifls were increased to suits for 
64 rupees for money or personal property. In 1821 the siidder 
aumeens were empowered to try suits for 500 rupees, which were 
referred to them by the judge; and nioonsiffs, suits for 150 ru- 
pees. In 18279 sudder aumeens were in some cases allowed to 
try suits for lOCK) rupees, comprising nineteen-twentieths of the 
original suits instituted. These were the steps by which the 
government of Bengal gradually raised the powers of the native 
judges: the other two governments of Madras and Bombay have 
taken the same measures to relieve their superior courts, though 
by unequal degrees. Sudder aumeens and nioonsiffs now exist 
all over India. The sudder aumeens are universally men of the 
highest character, both for integrity and legal acquirements; their 
office is held in the greatest respect, and they have the entire con- 
fidence both of na|ives and Europeans. One of the latest mea- 
sures of th6 Bengal government has jieen to establish a higher class, 
called Special Sudder A umeens, who hear appeals from the inferior 
native judges, ai)d have original jurisdiction of all causes between 
1000 and 5000 rupees. One or two sudder aumeens and a spe- 
cial^udder aumeen are generally attached to each zillah-court, 
the former, as th^ir name imports, trying suits referred to them 
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by the judge; the latter, with a higher salary » tiffing original suits 
and appeals. 

The number of nioonsiifs in a zillah varies greatly in different 
parts of India, but the extent of their local jurisdiction is, for the 
convenience of well defined limits, in general (X>-extensive with 
the police divisions, though in some cases one inoonsiff is/ound to 
be sufficient for two police divisions. They are so stationed as to 
be always accessible within ten miles at farthest. *We have said, 
that since 1793, their powers and emoluments have been con- 
stantly increased, and their legal knowledge and moral character 
improved. Nevertheless, they hate not even now the full con- 
fidence of their fellowcountrymen, to the same extent as either 
sudder aumecns or English judges. From the greater number, 
indeed, the appeals are few, and in those cases (below 20rs.) in 
which they have final jurisdiction at Madras, there are but few 
instances of proceedings* against them for bribery. Yet some 
acts of corruption or ignorance are occasionally brought to light, 
which may perhaps justify the opinion so generally entertained 
of them by the natives. It does not appear impossible still far- 
ther to raise the qualifications and character, of this class of native 
judges. The former we shall speak of more particularly when 
we advert to the subject of their edjiication* The latter also 
undoubtedly depends in a great measure on the education which 
they receive. But there are circumstances connected with the 
present inode of paying the moonsiff’s which offer the greatesf 
temptations to moral delinquency. Throughout India they re- 
ceive no salary, but are paid in lieu the full value of the stamp 
duty charged on the paper on which the plaint is written.* The 
receipts of a moonsiff may be compared to those of a gambler ; 
for as the stamp duty he receives varies according to the amount 
of the sum claimed, his income necessarily fluctuates much from 
year to year. Thus, in the Bombay Presidency, the receipts of 
eighty native judges in the first half of 1827, amounted to Rs. 
91,818, — those of seventy-nine, in the first half of 1828, to Rs. 
1 52,871- This gives an average in 1827, of 191 rupees per 
mensem to each individual; in 1828, of 322 per mensem. — 
{AppeudiXf p. 229-) In the years, therefore, when his harvest of 
suits is abundant, he may, like a gambler, be expected to revel in 
plenty; but when his income falls off in a lejs litigious ^ear, he 
is driven to dishonest practices, in order to Ifeep dp the same 

* The ftamp duty varies according to the amount of the s^ clailued, and is paid 
by the plaintiff. Jppendis, p. 529. This, if the sum claimed does not eicevd 16 
rupees, is Ir. ; if above is. 16, and nut exceeding rs. 32, is rs. 2 ; if abor<^ri. Sff, 
and not exceeding 64, is rs. 4 ; if above 64, and not exceeding 1.^0, is rs. 8.' They, 
therefore, generaSy receive considerably mors than a sixteenth of the thing Utigeted. 
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appearance as before. His (Receipts then are uncertain, and not 
only uncertain, but often inadequate to the support of diat station, 
among his countrymen, wiVhout which no judge can be unbiassed 
or independent. Promotion to a higher office, as a reward for 
sound decisions *and unblemished character, is a practice little re- 
sorted t(4; their sole motive, to exertion is in the desire of gaining 
money, their success in wtiich entirely depends on the number and 
value of the suits they decide. To this mode of payment there 
exist still stronger objections. Suspicions have been excited at 
Madras, that district moonsiffs have been in the habit of getting 
up iiclilious suits, for the fraudulent purpose of obtaining from 
government the fee of half an ana per rupee, allowed them for 
all suits instituted within their district and settled by razecfiamahy 
— {Appendix, p. 2^25.) To effect this fraud, the moonsitf has 
only to enter a fictitious plaint and razeenamah, and advance the 
money charged on them, and at the end of the montli it returns 
to him doubled. The suspicions of these practices were excited 
by the disproportion shown in the monthly returns of some 
moonsiffs, between the number of suits decided in the regular 
way, and settled by razeenamah ; and they are the more difficult 
of detection, that the moonsiff’s court is not a court of record, ex- 
cept in suits for real property. But it is obvious that by chang- 
ing the uncertain receipt of stamp duty into a salary equal to, or 
higher than the annual average amount of these stamps, the 
temptation to such fraudulent proceedings would be removed, 
and the administration of justice purified, while no increase of 
expense would accrue to the government, beyond whatever 
small addition to the annual average might be considered ne- 
cessary. 

There is in the presidency of Madras a still lower class of 
native judges, called village moonsiffs, who have with the district 
moonsiffs concurrent jurisdiction over all suits under JO rupees 
that may arise within their village. By a regulation of 1817, 
all heads of villages were empowered to take on them this office. 
Many have refused to do so on account of the disadvantages 
attending it; as they get no fees, salary, or emolument, as a 
recompense for their trouble ; they are allowed no stationery for 
drawing up deerges, for writing summonses to witnesses, and re- 
ports to the superior judge, or for taking down any of the proceed- 
ings before «thent/ They have nevertheless been sometimes made 
liable to a fine for not sending in reports of all cases decided 
by them. &rtain officers also, who are constantly engaged in 
revenue duties, are required to be present when the village inoon- 
siff bolds his court, and being much less numerous than the 
moonbiffs, their attendance is^ irregular, and the delay of trials 
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great. To all this It must be added that but small proportion 
of them can read and write, a few* more can sign their names, 
and the remainder are utterly illiterate.* The only inducement to 
hold this office is the increased influence and consideration wliich 
the head of a village receives from his fellow-yllagers. From 
their decision there is no appeal, but in its stead, an action for 
illegality of decision, or for corruption: it is highly creditable 
to this class of men that by far the greater niiinbcr of actions 
brought against them have been for the former cause. 'Fhe 
Judges of the Sudder Adawlut, whose report on this subject is 
published, appear to think that thi| institution has entirely failed, 
and that the relief afibrded to the district moonsifls by the di- 
minution of small suits has been but trifling. During the three 
years 1825 — 7, the district moonsifls decided 44,7(i8 suits cog- 
nizable by the village moonsifls, and the latter 14,457, amount- 
ing to a fourth of the whole number, among wdiich are not 
reckoned the many diflerences which they may have composed 
before they ripened into law-suits. Small as this proportion may 
be considered, yet it cannot be stigmatized as a useless or perni- 
cious institution ; especially as the character of every head of a 
village must be so well known to the inhabitants, that one from 
whom an unjust decision is to be expected, is always shunned. 
With regard to its application to Bengal, a question which was 
agitated a few years ago, its utility is not so apparent, as the vil- 
lage economy of that presidency differs materially from that of 
Madras, and Justifies the fear that the village moonsifl' w^ould be*- 
come devoted to the interests of the zemindar or other powerful 
neighbour, and that his decisions would not be so remarkabhi 
for purity as in the territories of the latter. 

The inferior officers attached to the courts are the cauzee or 
mao/avie, a Mahommedaii officer, the pundit » a Hindoo, and the 
vakeels or bairisters. There are also others who attend the courts, 
and practise as attorneys, though not recognized as such by the 
Government. 

The cauzee or moolavie is attached to every European court, 
and sits with the European judge in all cases requiring his pre- 
sence. These cases are suits between Mahommedans, embracing 
questions of their law^ and all criminal trials. The pundit sits 
only when the Hindoo law' is to be applied, viz. in suits between 
Hindoos. In civil suits, the English Judge^roqiiire^ th% opinion 
of one or other of these, with regard to the application of the law 
to the case in question. The Judge is so constantly occupied by lj>e 
duties of his station, that he can seldom find time or application 
to master the difficulties of two native systems of law, whyc;h are 
still more effectually protected by two foreign languagesi The 
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life of the native .(before liis appointment to' office, is spent in 
penetrating the intiicacics of o*iie of these systems, and brings to 
the task a power of applisation and endurance which few Euro- 
peans in that climate possess. The cauzee and pundit, therefore, 
are appointed tasupply the deficiencies of the English judge in the 
peculiarities of their system, but they have not hitherto been found 
to possess the moral ch^a2;ter which must be required of them 
before they cati be permitted to try, without superintendence, 
those cases to which tliey now' only apply the law. In criminal 
trials, which, except in Bombay, are decided according to the 
Mahommedun law. tlic Hindof* pundit is seldom called on for an 
opinion. 'Fhis duty is performed by the cauzee. Theoretically, 
the cauzee has only to state what the law is, as applicable to the 
case; but in practice, when the whole evidence on the case is 
taken, the judge desires the written verdict, or futwah, of the law 
officer, which contains both the finding of the fact, and the law to 
^be applied to that fact; for instance, i\\c futzeah declares the pri- 
^ soner guilty, and states the amount of punishment ordained by the 
Mahominedan law ; which, if it be mutilation, or any other punish- 
ment forbidden by the English regulations, the judge changes to 
the appropriate penalty of our law. In case the judge should dis- 
agree with the cauzee’s decision of the fact, the case is referred to 
the Siiddcr Adawlut. As the law officer gives his futwah inde- 
pendent of the opinion of the Englib|i judge, and the judge has 
little power to control or alter this verdict, it may appear to a 
[Superficial observer, that the power of the native is greater than 
that of the European. This, however, is far from being the case; 
the presence and superintendence of the English judge, the desire 
to gain his good opinion, and the knowledge that that good opinion 
is only to be gained by showing discrimination and impartiality in 
his verdict, induce the cauzee to give a futwah which w ill show his 
possession of these qualities. So conscious, indeed, is he of his 
own inferiority, that he would always, if possible, discover the 
opinion of the judge, in order that by that he may regulate his 
own futwah. 

The vaheels of the Indian courts correspond with the English 
barristers. They are paid by a per centage on the value of the 
thing disputed; ^whicli, like the stamp duty received by the 
moonsiffs. is determined by a regulation of government. This 
per cen^agcf whieh' constitutes their only remuneration, is paid 
into couit at the commencement of the suit, by the party retain- 
ing the vakee], before the latter performs any act in behalf of his 
client. When th^ suit is decided, it is paid over to him. The 
rate of remuneration, when the subject of litigation is under 
. 5000 ^rupees, is five per cent.; as the sum increases beyond that. 
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the rate is regulated by a descending scale, lilways taking five 
per cent/on the first 5000 rupees. The vakeels are chiefly edu- 
cated in public institutions establishefl for this purpose, and pre- 
vious to their being allowed to practise, they are required to pass 
an examination before a board specially appohite(b ^^ho, if sa- 
tisfled, give a certificate, called in sojiic parts of Indiana snnnud 
or diploma, permitting them to practise in an^y zillah or city 
court, unless suflicient reason be given against their practising in 
such court. A few still study in private, and are likewise exa- 
mined by the board, before a certificate is granted. In the 
Sadder Dewanny and provincial courts, their station is consi- 
dered highly respectable, but in the zillah and native courts, 
more especially the latter, it is not looked upon as \ery honour- 
able. Much has been done of late years to increase the respect- 
ability of this class of men. They were formeily appointed by 
the English judge of the court in which they practised, with only 
a nominal preference of those who were educated in public ivL 
stitutions. Hut the certificate which is now made necessary^ 
ensures their being men of education, and their occupation has 
accordingly risen much in the estimation of their coniitiy men. 

In the examination before the board, they arc not required to be 
80 intimately acquainted with the law;s and regulations as candi- 
dates for the oflice of judge. A general knowledge of them is 
considered suflicient ; but in case of appointment to such oflice, 
they must pass another examination, and obtain a sunnud yf 
higher proficiency than the former. 

The public institutions for the education of natives in general, 
W'ho intend to make the law their profession, arc, in Hengal, the 
Mahommedau Colleges of Calcutta, Delhi and Agra, (the two 
latter very recently established,) and the Hindoo Colleges at Cal- 
cutta and Benares. Similar institutions exist at Madras and 
Bombay. The attention of government has of late been much 
directed to this subject, and by constant exertions a very im-. 
proved system of education has been formed. 4'he character of 
the persons brought up in these institutions is certainly better than 
that of their less educated predecessors, both for legal knowh^dge 
and for integrity. Thus much then has been gained, but to 
render the system at all perfect, and to makotlhe native judges 
really worthy of the confidence that is likely^ to be sooq reposed 
in them, in possessing tlip whole original jurisdiction of the 
counti^, something more is necessary. I'hey still want that im ite- 
ment to a diligent and honest discharge oli^ thelV duty, wlifcli 
nothing but the hope of a higher station can give. In some rare 
instances, vakeels have been promoted to the rank of modnsifl's ; 
in more, mooiisiffs to thal of sadder aumeens; but neither in 1 
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sufficient iiuinbe4 to make it appear that the highest acquire- 
ments, and the most careful* discharge of their trust, ^re a sure 
passport to the object of their ambition. If the promotion of all 
who distinguished themselves by such qualities were made the 
certain reward of their good conduct, and if all candidates for the 
higher o^iecs of the law M'ere made to pass first through the lower 
grades of their professidfi (a measure which, after a few years, 
would become*fio hardship to the present candidates,) a general 
spirit of emulation would be excited, which is now wanting. 
This would not only act as a spur to the belter performance of 
their duties on the persons already holding these offices, but it 
would also raise in public estimation the district moonsiffs and 
vakeeels who might then aspire to the highest judicial situations; 
and perhaps this increased esteem might diminish the reluctance, 
which is still felt by members of the most respectable native 
families, to enter a profession which promises so little honour. 
ll^The education of native judges and pleaders has, as we have 
JjjKaid, occupied much of the time and attention of successive go- 
^ vernnients of India. Not so, however, that of European judges, 
i The former maty, perhaps, be justly considered of the greatest 
I consequence. For besides their superior numbers, and the 
! greater number of suits which they consequently decide, they could 
I hardly, without the education which they now receive, perform 
1 their duties even respectably; while the English, who are sent 

? to fill responsible offices in the courts in India, though not spe- 

cially educated for the law, are at least sure to have all the 
common advantages of a liberal education. This it is which has 
given our countrymen such a vast moral superiority over their 
fellow'-subjects in India, and still continues to be one of the surest 
safeguards of the permanence of British rule. But when, in all 
j^s^ther countries, we observe that an unceasing application and 
study of the laws is(^ only passport to the station of judge, that a 
» life spent in attaining the requisite knowledge is worthily crowned 
with the reward of this last object of ambition, something more than 
a liberal education is surely necessary, to fit the English judicial 
officers of li»dia to fill employments that give them power over the 
lives and liberties of millions, and to enable them efficiently to ad- 
minister laws which no one has yet presumed to characterize as 
simple and easy of acquirement. By this we would not be under- 
stood to assatthat the former judges of India were either ignorant 
or incapable; but that had they ma*dc the law their sole study, 
from the tim^j when they first entered the service until their ap- 
pointment as judges, instead of being removed according to the 
exigeiK:ies of the government from one line of service to another, 

• from the collection of the revenue to judicial offices, they would^ 
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with few^ exceptions, have admini^ered the law with greater ease 
to themselves, and advantage to the countries over which they 
were placed. That they have performed them well, no one will 
deny; but they themselves will be the first to admit, that a legal 
edneation would have given them facilities wBich they did not 
possess. It is scarcely possible ii^ t^e short time (tovo years) 
which is spent in the college in England, that the student should 
acquire a correct knowledge of any one system ot law, still less 
of the two systems which hold divided sway in India. Besides 
the shortness of the time, it is so puich taken up by other studies, 
that without some change, more%pace cannot be devoted to this 
important subject. Of the Eastern languages, so much inoie 
easily acquired in India than in England, the first rudiments 
w’ould be sufiicient to be learnt at the college. They should 
give place to the more important study ot law, and as every one 
would participate in it, an objection would be removed that lu^ 
often been urged against such a measure, viz. that a voiilh 
England cannot fix his choice on any particular dcparlineiil to bc^ 
adhered to by him in India. No one can be otherwise than the 
better for devoting hiinself to such studies, and though the 
greater time given to learning the law w'oiild even then be insuf- 
ficient for a full knowledge ol the Hindoo and Mahominedau 
systems, yet the general principles of jurisprudence, the law of 
evidence, and the chid features ol native law, could be at-quned, 
and form, as it were, a skeleton of knowledge, to be filled up by 
subsequent study. For the necessity ol some change in this le- 
spect we need only refer to the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee by (Mr. Empson) the Professor of Law at Hay ley bin y 
College. 

“ I can truly say that I have trembled whenever 1 have sent 
out a class, and considered that they w'ei^^o admi nister la w ^|p| 
India .” — Minutes of Evidence t p. 1087. ■r ' ■ 

There is yet another evil attendant on the present mode of dis- 
tributing patronage, which might in like manner be got rid of, lo 
the satisfaction of all parties. The importance of having persons 
appointed lo serve in India fit lor their situations, both from ac- 
quired knowledge and natural abilities, no one has yet attempted 
to deny. To ensure a sufficiency of the former, a certain stand- 
ard has been fixed at the College in England, whicly from the 
multiplicity of subjects taught, is necessarily soifiewnat ol the 
lowest. The system of education there pursued, while it has the 
effect* of bringing forward the more deserviiyg, does not excllidc 
those whose talents and qualifications are of the lowest order. 
So long as they steer within the prescribed line, their ijppoint- 
meiit to service in India is secure ; and when once there, personst 
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^of the greatest and line anest abjiities must be provided for alike. 
In course of time the most incapable must necessarily rise, 
though certainly not to the fiighest, at least to very high and re- 
sponsible oftice, where the consequences of an error of judgment 
iiuist be severely^felt and commented on by those under him- 
In any coitntry« such a state qf things would call for some altera^ 
tion; but in a country hcl(f more by the force of opinion and su- 
perior intellect than by any physical strength, such a public 
functionary may do more to undermine the foundations of that 
empire, and to dispel the illusio^i of British superiority, than all 
the machinations of the disaif<0^ted. Shorn of much of the 
patronage vihich they once possessed, the Court of Directors can 
hardly be expected to enter warmly into the views of those who 
would deprive them of a large portion of what remains, by 
making all civil appointments the prize of competition in public 
schools and colleges. A change in some part of the present 
V^de of distribution might, W'c think, attain the desired end, 
without loss or dissatisfaction to any party. The annual ap- 
pointment of supernumerary writers to the College in England, 
sufficient in iiumb*cr to allow of competition and selection, would 
afford an ample assurance of a certain amount of talent, while 
the argument usually advanced against such a scheme, that no 
one would throw away his prospects in England, merely on the 
chance of an Indian appointment, might be obviated, by reserv- 
ing annual I Y an equal iiuniber of cadetships for the rejected 
persons. No patronage would in this case be lo3t; it would 
rather be enhanced in value; and the army of India would suffer 
no detriment from receiving into its ranks the unsuccessful can- 
didates for civil otiice, who would not be the worse soldiers for 
ijavjiig had their education protracted beyond the oi dinary time, 
|flP^he iinpr()vemeiitj^)icli.may be expected to take place in the 
^lass of native judgelllp (ofesequence of the greater attention paid 
• to their education, w'ill, it iirto be hoped, bring the practical part, 
the administration of the laws to the highest pcifection; and we 
look forw'ard, without fear or doubt, to the whole original civil 
jurisdiction of India, being, as it now' is at Bombay, in their hands. 
In his intimate knowledge and sympathy with the feelings of 
his countrymen, ami his better acquaintance with their language 
and local qusloms, ihq native judge has an incalculable advantage 
over the Eurcfpeaiu* In the examination of a witness especially, 
peculiar phrases and gestures are often indications, in the eye of 
a luftive, of hidtieii ^elings that would escape the penetration of 
a foreigner, and which nothing but a rigorous cross-examination 
can elicit. In point of economy, the difference between a native 
find European judge is immensely iu favour of the former. The 
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iainry which is found necessary to^upport in Ins proper station one 
English judge of the lowest rank^ will, from their inferior rank 
and more contracted wants, amply remunerate fen of the superior 
class of native judges. The original civil jurisj^tirtion may there- 
fore, with an advantage daily increasing with their better education 
and higher standard of morals, be |flufed in the hands ^f natives, 
doubly recommended by their natural superiority over foreigners, 
and the diminution of expense consequent on a reduction of Eng- 
lish judges. It does not however yet appear possible to free the 
native courts of law from the su||crinlendence of the latter. For 

f reat as may be the advance of morality and public opinion in 
ndia, we fear it is not so great as its most sanguine friends would 
have us believe. At the presidencies, where the light of know- 
ledge has done much to dispel the prejudices of the highest native 
families, something like an expression of public opinion through 
the medium of the press is to be found ; but the natives in the 
interior still remain in the depths of utter ignorance' Till this is 
partially cleared away, the irative judge will still sometimes be 
corrupt and unjust, where no public opinion exists to restrain him, 
and will require the watchful eye of a supei intending court. "J'hc 
reduction of English judges, w'hich would attend the extension of 
the powers of natives, would not prbduce any inconvenience in 
the hearing of appeals. For though the court of appeal would 
become more distant from the greater number of inferior courts, 
the distress and trouble often occasioned to the parties and wit- 
nesses by attendance on the revising court, need no longer exist. 
The record of the proceedings on trial, every word of which is 
taken down, with the ground on which the appeal is made, ought 
to be sent up; and if either party should complain of essential 
testimony having been rejected, or not brought forward, an on* 
for a new trial would induce the infermihcourt more readily to ri 
ceive all proper evidence in future; ^ 

The appeal to the king in council, wTiich is permitted in addition 
to the regular appeals in India, has been often regarded as unneces- 
sary and SLipertiuous, after every safeguard for justice has been 
established in India. But for its existence there aie many reasons, 
both political and judicial. It has been argued that the removal 
of the ultimate court of appeal to a distance of 16,000 miles, can, 
from the consequent delay, be but a poor b5oii to kndiln suitors. 
Till recently, this has assui^dly been the case. * But though it may 
be a /matter of astonishment, it is nevertheless ti;ue, that, iii.the 
present improved arrangements for deciding these appeals, the de- 
lay (w'e believe about two years) is but half as great us'thgf of the 
Sudder Adawlut of Bengal. The power of appealing from India 
to the king in council was grapted in 177^, and during these GO' 
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years, about fifty ajllpeals haveA)cen instituted, the first Ijeginning 
in 1799 * Till 18312, no ste/)s had been taken for the decision of 
these cases, the parties in India probably supposing, that when 
the records of the suit were once lodged in the office of the 
privy council, notliing more was to be done. The deposits &c. in 
India hav8 therefore, miic^ to their distress, never been given up, 
as the forms in u^ before the council were not complied with. In 
1832, by the united labours of Sir J. Mackintosh, Sir E. H. East, 
and Sir A. Johnston, the whole of the appeals w'ere put in a train 
of being decided, and rules laid (Jown by which Indian suitors may 
be guided in prosecuting their l^ppeal. Two years were allowed 
for the appellants in the long standing suits, and if during that 
time they took no step^ in England towards reversing the former 
decree, the appeal was to be considered dropped ; and in future, 
' if the appellant does not appoint an agent in England, within 
three months after recording his appeal, it is to be treated in the 
same manner. If prosecuted, the claim is decided upon by a 
court composed of the president and of retired Indian judges. 
It is not the least^advantage of this change, that while unnecessary 
delay is avoided, and the privy council has become an efficient 
court for hearing Indian appeals, no expense is imposed on the 
government. By the libenH offer of their gratuitous services, Sir 
A. Johnston, and the ivgistrar, Mr. Clarke, have set an example 
which will not fail to be followed by other retired judges. The 
mi^rits of the latter gentleman, in undertaking the laborious task 
of reducing to form the immense chaos of papers transmitted with 
each of the old appeals, cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Among other recent alterations in the mode of administering 
justice in India, which have materially deviated from the system 
established by Lord Cornwallis, are the following. — In Bengal, 
the provincial court retajns only its appellate jurisdiction. In 
jpl829, commissioners of fclenuc and circuit were appointed, who 
severally hold gaol d^liveflR within their districts, each of which 
comprises but a third or fourth part of the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial court. But the expectations that w^re excited by this 
change have not been realized, and, as in many other instances, 
the failure is attributable to the union of two offices by which 
. both have suffered^ A court of Sudder Adawlut was also esta* 
blished iivtlie westefn provinces of Bengal. — At Madras, the 
zillah judges ^lia vet jurisdiction in bo^ civil and criminal cases: 
in the former, as in Be,^igal — in the latter, over most offences not 
attended w'ith Ibss of life. — At Bombay, few traces Yemain of the 
institutions of Lord Cornwallis. A criminal code, the abolition of 
zillahs,the original trial of nearly all suits by natives, the establish- 
Ihient of Session judges, combining the powers of the criminal judge 
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and the r«ourt of circuit, and the employment of native assessors 
with the European judge, have beeub attended with such happy 
results, that it was in contemplation at Madras to remodel the 
judicial establishment, in imitation of those arraygements. 

We have detailed the constitution and powers of the chief 
courts of law presided by English and i^tive judges. ^ii inferior 
native institution, the decision by Pitnchm/et, remains, the con- 
sideration of which naturally leads to that of trial by jury ; and 
it is to be hoped that the day is not far distant, when the intro- 
duction of the latter may confer cji the people of India the same 
benefits which have accrued from it to those of Ceylon. It would 
be too extensive an undertaking, and if it failed, too pernicious 
in its political effects, to introduce it hastily, and without ascer- 
taining its consequences, throughout the whole of our Indian pos- 
sessions. ^riie i)o1itical relations of Ceylon differ essentially even 
from that part of India w-hich most resembles it. Its insular situ- 
ation and smaller population pointed it out as the proper place for 
an experiment, and diminished the fear of any bad consequences 
in case of failure. But Sir A. Johnston, with wlM)m it originated, 
and by whom it was introduced, had too well digested his plan to 
admit of any doubt of success. In order to adapt it as much as 
possible to the religion and prejudices*of the natives, he consult- 
ed the priests of the Buddhoo religion, and the Bramiiis, and 
matured his plan in conformity with their suggestions. Every free 
native of Ceylon, 121 years of age, is qualified to be a jurymaif. 
Persons only of dishonest or otherwise bad character are excluded. 
They are summoned to the session in turn by the fiscal or sheriff* 
of the province, and especial care is taken that no religions cere- 
mony or civil pursuits and duties be interrupted by the summons. 
On the first day of the session, all the jurymen summoned attend 
in court, their names arc called over, and they hear the judge’s 
charge. The prisoners are then arraigoed, each having the right 
of being tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste, unlesIP 
special reason is given against it, to the satisfaction of the judge, 
either by the prisoner, or the advocate fiscal. When the caste is 
decided on, the names of the jurymen of that caste who arc 
present in court are put into an urn by the registrar, who draws 
them out. The prisoner may olpect to five peremptorily, and to 
any number for sufficient cause. The jury are»tl)en s\Yori^and the 
trial proceeds. Particular c' 4 rc is taken, on the jury retiring, that 
they sh^li hold no commiiuication with any one till their verdict ;s 
given. The jui-ymen are so summoned, that in two years every 
juryman appears once in court, and hears the charge of the judge, 
about a fourth of them attending at each session. Their- great 
number, and the mode in which 4hey are chosen by ballot, pre« 
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eludes the possibility of its behig ascertiiined beforehand who will 
sit on any jury, while ther prisoner, by the unlimited right of 
challenge, has every protection that can be *aesired. The exclu* 
sion of every person of notoriously bad character from the rolls 
of Jurymen has greatly raised the tone of morality among the 
natives, by degrading intth^ir estimation those who are found 
wanting, and making the office of juryman one which all its pos* 
sessors consider a inaik of honour. By their frequent attendance 
on the court, they are continually brought in contact with £u^ 
ropeans, and have every oppor^inity of becoming acquainted with 
their sentiments, and profiting by the information contained in the 
judge's charge. So great has been the combined effect of these 
circumstances, that the abolition of slavery, a measure which in 
1806 had been regarded by them with distrust, and had been posi* 
tivel}' rejected by these very jurymen, was in 1816, five years after 
the introduction of trial by jury, spontaneously adopted by all the 
slaveholders in Ceylon. They had before been unanimous against 
it, they were now unanimous in its favour. Among the above* 
mentioned causes of this remarkable change of sentiment, the one 
which chiefly tended to produce it, w^as, the constant endeavour of 
Sir A. Johnston, in his charge at the commencement of each 
session, to impress on the* jurymen, most of whom were slave- 
holders, the feelings w'ith which slavery was regarded in England, 
and the difficulty which they must often find in impartially dis- 
charging their duty as jurymen in cases concerning slaves, while 
they themselves continued slave-proprietors. This efl’ect, so de- 
sirable to every liberal mind, has not been the only advantage con- 
sequent on the introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon. It has 
also been attended with considerable reduction both in the number 


and expense of the judicial establishment. When the English 
judges weie judges both of law and fact, there were two, and sonie- 
^mes even three judges on a trial : one trial has been kiiowm to 
Rst six weeks, and ten days was by no means an uncommon time. 
The trial by a jury composed of natives, who are so much better 
qualified to appreciate the evidence brought before them, has not 
only rendered unnecessary the presence of more than one judge, 
but a trial is now seldom known to last more than a day, or a 
aession more than ten days, thus lelieviiig witnesses and all other 


parties ffomta tedidus and expensive attendance on the courts* 
By the increased intercourse that has* arisen between the English 
jis'lges and oilier laW officers, and the native jurymen, the latter 
nave become acqifainted with the principles on which justice is 
administered; many able and public spirited natives, well quali* 
fled to* act as magistrates, have also been brought under the notice 
of the government, and are fouqd to perform their duties with 
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the greatest efficiency; while the attachment ^of all clashes to 
the British government has been increased by the judicious dis- 
posal of these newly treated distinctions. The result in respect 
to finance has been, that the efficiency of the Judicial establish- 
ment has been increased, and its expense reduced £10,000 per 
annum. It has thus realized the mosUs^n^jine hopes of^the dis- 
tinguished judge who projected it, and by whose unremitting ex- 
ertions it was carried into effect. It has perhaps gone farther; 
it has brought with it benefits w'hich have been felt by every class 
on the island; the ^nances have ^een relieved by a reduced ex- 
penditure; public spirit excited by^the appointment of natives to 
offices from which they were formerly altogether excluded, and 
their regard for the English heightened ; justice has been rendered 
more speedy, and slavery has been abolished ; while the most 
powerful engine for the diminution of crime, and the encourugement 
of morality and truth among all classes, has been raised, by the 
revision of the rolls of jurymen at every session, when new jury- 
men are admitted, and tliose who have shown themselves unworthy 
are struck off, thus giving good character a vali|c in their eyes 
which it never before possessed. By this single measure, and its 
combined effects, the British government has conferred greater 
benefits on Ceylon than any of its farmer possessors, whether 
native or European.* To look forward to so sudden and marked 
an effect, if it were introduced into India, might be considered too 
sanguine. But that its gradual introduction would be attended 
with nearly similar benefits, we may safely venture to predict. 
The finances of India, which arc now deprived of the assist- 
ance formerly derived from the monopoly of the China trade, 
would probably be relieved from part of the heavy burden now 
imposed on them by the existing judicial establishment. The 
business, as in Ceylon, would be sooner despatched, and fewer 
appeals preferred. This would allow of a reduction both in the 
inferior courts and the European courts of appeal. It would 
also, if good character were a necessary qualification for a jury- 
man, raise the standard of morality, and thus operate towards the 
diminution of crime. Yet, while contemplating the benefits that 
may spring from this measure, w'e must not lose sight of the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of its introduction und useful 
tion. It has been long an object with the got^eriintenls ef Indt^ 
to encourage as far as lay in^heir power the use«of the puncha^et, 
both on account of the supposed antiquity a>f this mode of de- 
ciding causes, and its consequent preference by the* natives, and 
from an idea that by relieving the courts of many disputes, both by 
arbitration before they had ripened into suits, and by the recon- 
ciliation of the parties after a suiubad been instituted, the courts 
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oF law might be Velieved fro|ii a portion of their business, and 
their expenditure be diminished. These hopes, it must now be 
admitted^ have proved utterly fallacious. The punchayet, as a 
tribunal for the decision of causes, is scarcely resorted to. For 
instance, in the •presidency of Madras, out of 6G,y84 suits de- 
cided in ^828, by the \fhole judicial establishment, only fifty-seven 
were by punchayets, and of those the average delay was two years. 
The recourse to them is voluntary : their little credit is therefore 
easily ascertained, and may chiefly be referred to the distrust the 
natives feel for each other, and, the necessity in most cases of the 
consent of both parties to iti arbitration; yet as no costs are 
charged, the preference of an expensive process in courts of law 
is a proof of its great unpopularity. The piinchayet has indeed 
failed, even in cases which encouraged the best expectations of its 
success. In the cities and towns of Ilengal, it has been used for 
the appointment of native watchmen, and the settlement and 
application of rates of assessment. But, even in the discharge of 
this duty, in which of all others, from its publicity, and the scrutiny 
which general interest gives rise to, good faith and fairness were 
to be looked for* the contrary has been the result. The members 
have seldom made use of the power \csted in them, but for the 
purpose of exempting their rich neighbours, their friends, and 
themselves, from paying any part of the rates. The institution of 
native courts-martial, which, from the nature of the persons eni- 
yloyed, (native officers of good caste,) may be considered analo- 
gous to the puiichayet, has failed in a similar manner. "J'liey have 
generally become cither a passive instrument in the hands of the 
presiding English officer, or, when their friends arc concerned, the 
means of shielding them from justice. In speaking of the 
punchayet, as employed for the adjudicalioii of causes under the 
regulations, the Bengal governmenf^^ has expressed in the following 
strong terms the objections of the natives to its use. 

* ** We firmly believe, that whatever may he the defects of our judicial 

tribunals, the natives repose more confidence in them, than in the judg- 
ment of their neighbours, or of such of their fellow countrymen as 
could be induced to furnish their unpaid assistance in the adjustment of 
djiputes. The latter are not willing to sacrifice their time without re- 
for the benefit of their neighbours or for the public good, 
that their award will, in all human probability, make one of 
^jHR&fmrtiel thair enqa)^, and they are too well aware of the character of 
their countrymen fo doubt, that the fii^t mark of such enmity would 
generally be an accusation, whether just or unfounded, that they had 
given such award under the influence of partiality or corruption.’' 

There is, therefore, besides the objections of the suitors, a 
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great disinclinatioiroii the part of the natives /to sit on a pun- 
eliayct, bcJth from their labour be^iig unpaid, and the fear of 
future enmity. These obstacles to <ts general use do not in 
particular cases exist, as in questions of caste^ rules of trades 
and societies, &c. points of which an European cannot be the 
proper judge, and in which, if he were so, he could nqjl advan- 
tageously interfere. When these ancf sihiilar intricate questions, 
such as merchants’ books, disputed accounts, 8cc.* become mixed 
up ill a suit, the appointment of a punchayet, or of assessors to 
sit with the court, would be found highly beneficial. It has also 
been a valuable aid to col lectors,* in the settlement of disputed 
village boundaries, by choosing the members from neighbouring 
villages, whose inhabitants, while intimately acquainted with the 
localities, had but little interest in the question. 13y compuiiiig 
the cases in which it is much resorted to, with those in w'hidh its 
decision is little sought for, we shall find that its use is beneficial 
only under two circumstances, cither where the passions of the 
members are not engaged in the point at issue, or if engaged, 
w here the subject is from its nature beyond the jurisdiction of an 
European tribunal. The great estii^atioii in which it was held 
in former da}s, so much relied upon by the eulogists of the 
system, may be traced to this simple cause, that in the state 
of confusion in which the country tlien was, and in the ub- 
seiice of all power in the state but that of the sword, the villagers 
resorted to an ancient institution, as the sole method of settling 
their differences, and, on the appearance of fixed authority, as 
speedily threw it aside. The Report of the Committee does not 
contain siifticient information w^th regard to the working of the 
puncha>et system in the presidency of Bombay, to admit of a 
decided opinion on its success there. What we have said on the 
subject must, therefore, be understood to apply to Madras and 
Bengal. The mode in which it has been encouraged at Bombay 
warrants the supposition that it has succeeded better there than 
in either of the sister states, and the judgment of Sir J. Mal- 
colm, after a trial of three years, was strongly in favour of an 
extension of the power of punchayets to that of juries. The 
following is an extract from the Bombaif Regulation^ IV. lB9k 

** In the trial of suits, it shall be competent to c^cry couiEfP(||9^H 
an European authority presides, to avail itself of ^he ayi6tflncP||PII| 
spectable natives in either of Uic three following wsrys ^ 

1st, By referring the suit or any point or points in the same, to a 
punchayct of sp^h persons, who will carry on theiii enqifiries apart fr&ni 
the court, and report to it the result. The reference to the punchayet 
and its answer shall be in writing, and be filed in the suit. * 

2d, By constituting two or more such persons assessors or mem- 
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bers of the court, Vrith a viewr to the advantages derivable from their 
observations, particularly in tbf examination of witnesses, nhe opinion 
of each assessor shall be given separately and discussed : and if any of 
the assessors or the authority presiding in court shall desire it, the 
opinions of tfie assessors shall be recorded in writing in the suit. 

“ Sd, By employing them more nearly as a jury, they will then 
attend diAing the trial of J[.h<e suit, will suggest, as it proceeds, such 
points of enquiry as occur to them : the court, if no objection exist, 
using every endeavour to procure the required information, and, after 
consultation, will deliver in their opinion. 

4th, It is to be clearly understood, that under all the modes of 
procedure described in the three preceding clauses, the decision is vested 
exclusively in the authority presiding in the court.’' 

These rules were extended to criminal trials in the same year. 
Ani^ong the variety of modes in which Judges are thus authorized 
to use the puucliayet, it is scarcely possible but that some one 
must have been tried*with success. The third mode permitted 
by the regulation is, as it were, an imperfect form of jury, where 
the jury only gives an opinion on the fact, while the actual decU 
sion is vested in the jud«e. This is a step gained, and by many 
it is still thought that iu(nS||||fi£t sufficiently advanced to receive 
an extension of our judgment of its practical 

bility must be formed by Preference to its benefits in Ceylon, and 
the failure of the punchayet in India. The case of unfair assess- 
ibents can scarcely apply to this question, as an objection to the 
introduction of juries ; for there the interest and passions of 
the members are affected to a degree which never could occur in 
a jury — the fear of enmity from either parly vt^ould be overcome 
by the numbers among whom it would be divided ; and tlie re- 
pugnance to>this duty, arising from unwillingness to work without 
remuneration, would be supplanted by the feeling of pride and 
distinction, which the new value for good cliaructer viouid excite. 
The strongest case against the jury is that of the native courts- 
martial ; but even this differs in an essential circumstance, that 
there is no selection and rejection of candidates, in short, there 
are fevv arguments that can be brought forward against it, that 
dU not equally apply to Ceylon, and which, as in Ceylon, would 
I^B^I^flf'tlie sentiments caused by its beneficial inffiience. 

the advocates for its introduction, may be reckoned 
PPI^r^thetipersqnfi most distinguished in India during the last 
wSnty years. Among these the most determined was Sir T. 
^(unro, who^ never •entertained a doubt of its salutary .effects 
with regard to Mdllras. The ultimate end of oifr possession of 
India^must be to give to that country free political institutions; and 
the trial by jury would be a powerful instrument to prepare it for 
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such a change, by promoting among the nalives^ patriotlBiiit 
morality, arid education. If it should be determined to intro<» 
duce it into India, the time and place are next to be decided on. 
Many circumstances conduce to point out Madras as the fittest 
place for the experiment. The native populatiop of Ceylon re- 
sembles the inhabitants of the neighbouring coasts of India, in 
point of character, &c., more than tlKXje^of any other paft of the 
peninsula ; its success, therefore, is more probabk in that part. 
For the time, none can be more propitious than the present, for 
recent occurrences at Madras have rendered a native jury pecu- 
liarly desirable. In 1830, three iii|tivc Judges were appointed to 
act with the full powers of European zillah judges, both in civil 
and criminal cases ; one actually entered on his functions, and 
executed them for sdnie time, but in consequence of a commu- 
nication with the supreme government, the plan was dropped, 
If, however, the native judge, in whose firmness and integrity a 
doubt is allowable, is to be entrusted with the same powers as 
an European judge, surely it is time to prevent the possibility of 
his misconduct, by creating a check by means of a jury, which 
even the European judges are s^id towant. Wejnust now leave 
this part of our subject, the exyg|fBmportance of which has 
led us farther than we uitenddi4|^^^P||||||^^ 

The proceedings on trial nextra^ff^r attention. The pro- 
ceedings ill a criminal trial are short and simple. There is no 
pleading, no counsel for the accused. The court is supposed 
to stand him in the stead of counsel. The prisoner’s name is oil 
the list, and comes to trial in its turn. The Sherisladar, who 
takes down the answers, questions the witnesses, and if questions 
of importance occur the judge asks them, or the moolavie suggest^ 
those w'hich he wishes to be asked, and the latter may cross- 
examine at the end of each witness’s evidence. When the evidence 
of the witnesses has been taken, and the prisoner has made his 
defence, the judge refers the whole to the moolavie, and requires' 
his verdict or futivah, 'In a civil suit, the regular pleadings, the 
plaint and aiisw^er, are put in ; and two supplemental pleadings are 
admitted, on special leave given by the court for sufficient cause. 
If, which is now less frequently the case than formerly, the 
pleadings should not clearly ascertain the point at^^qe. l|||| 
court examines the parties, or their vakeels, 
named for hearing the cause, and records onal^p 
points which must be substantiated by eithei* party. To pre- 
vent the unnecessary inconvenience to witnesses that has oft^n 
occurred, from many being summoned from* a distance, whose 
evidence did not materially affect the case, it is enacted, that none 
shall be summonedi except on the points specified on the secords 
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of the court. T^e pleadings being completed, exhibits are bled, 
witnesses summoned, and thd evidence taken as in crnninal trials. 
The vakeels seldom addvess the court, and the usual subject, 
when they do, is the presentation of a petition, or a request that 
essential testimony, which has been neglected, may be taken before 
the case comes to judgment. 

The average expensesfin*law-suits, as far as the documents laid 
before the House will allow us to judge, arc by no means exces- 
sive. The table of the expenses of suits instituted in the Zillah 
Court, appealed to the Provincial Court, with a second appeal to 
the Sudder Dewanny, which ^ere produced in evidence by Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, relate only to Bengal ; and in the other presi- 
dencies, as the system is similar, they may be supposed not greatly 
to differ in amount. The expenses, as regulated by government, 
are recorded in the decree of each court, with an order for their 
payment on the party liable. They are classed under the follow 
ing heads, (the greatest care being taken that no more than the 
legal expense shall be paid by either party, even to his vakeel) — 
institution stamps, miscellaneous stamps, pay of peons, vakeel’s 
fees, and maintenance o^witnesses. The institution stamp is 
affixed to tlie paper on plaint or petition of appeal is 

written, and varjes.j3HM[I^^HHf of the thing claimed, regulat- 
ed by a descending scalenWPsimiter manner with the pay of 
inoonsiffs and vakeels. The miscellaneous stamps arc on a great 
variety of papers. All supplemental pleadings, rejoinders, and 
petitions, powers of vakeels in each case, copies of decrees, and 
applications praying for permission to fjle exhibits, or to summon 
witnesses, without which neither can be done, and many other 
papers, are required to be stamped, the duty varying in amount 
froma half to four rupees. The peons are paid by a daily 
jffip^iKl during the performance of their duty. We select four 
luits from the number, >Yhich will suffice to show the average 
[expense of both parties. 



Costs of plaintiff and ap- 
pellant, in three original 



Value claimed. 

suits and two appeals. 

Do. defendant. 

Total. 

: 930 rupees 

424 

244 

668 

1 1500 

460 . • . 

283 

743 


«. 104 

57 

161 


K 260 

113 

373 


The expenses *of the two last sifits are great, but they sink 
in/o insigniiiqfincc when compared with those of our own** courts 
in similar cases ; •for the costs here given are those of extreme 
litiga^on, which have been appealed as far as lay in the power of 
either party* In the first suit, which is one of average expense. 
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the coHts of lv 5 th parties amounted oi}fy to £84 ri., and but few 
comparatively go beyond a first trial ; anc^this, where the stamps 
form splarge ao item as nearly one-third of the whole, (81 rs.) is 
niode#|ll|h. The stamps, though in cases of high amount, and 
whefe^ the parties are in good circumstances, they may be little 
felb yet in suit» for small sums, as those tbcytweeri the poor 1‘yots 
ulwavs must be, arc not only oppressive, but often aq^ount to an 
actual denial of justice. A most remarkable proof of this oc- 
curred in the Bombay territories a few years since. . All causes 
were subject to an institution fee. I41 18£6 Mr. Elphinstone, 
with the wisest and most benevolent motives, exempted the Dec- 
can provinces from this duty in all suits under 1 00 rupees. In 
1887 he extended this exemption to the rest of the provinces 
under his government. The stamp receipts diminished in conse- 
quence; the whole falling off was a lac and half of rupees. 
(This was partly owing to other changes.) But, as it appeared 
to some of the authorities at Bombay, its most pernicious effect 
was, that while the stamp collection decreased, the number of 
small suits increased. The efi'ect was noted in a minute by one 
of the judges, as an instance, hoWj^^^pj^dicial arrangements, 

kresults of practice. 
No less, it appears, 


ill most cases, it is better to be guii 
than by conclusions drawn frot|^ theSi 
than an addition of seventy thousand suits annually, formed the 
conclusive evidence that the theory had failed. It was thought 
necessary to quell this litigious spirit by the re-imposition of the 
stamp duty. It was accordingly restored. VVe cannot better 
express our sentiinents 011 this subject, than in the words of the 
Court of Directors, in a letter to the Bombay government, in 
w^ch they justly reprobate this measure. 

HP^^ftshould have been known that the only legitimate way to get rid? 
mat inconvenience (the additional pressure of business) was to decide the 
suits, not refuse them a hearing. The theoiy which was thought So little 
(Itiserving of attention, was a fundamental principle on which justice is 
administered, namely, that suits, mere applications for justice, must be 
taken primd fade as fair demands; that to provide for the reception, in- 
vestigation, and determination of such demands, is one of the first .duties 
of government ; that to exclude any class of suits is so far to deny jus- 
tice ; and that to receive those only which are paid fot^ 
to the rich, and refuse it to the poot."' Appendix, 

They conclude with expressing their n , 

measure asjthe abolition of the tax should, UtlS been so Utile ap- 
Ipreciated and so soon abandoned.” To lender justice accessible 

the poor as well as to the rich, is undoubtedly the duty of 
[every government; and where so many ||iw-suit8 take place be- 
tween the poor, as is the case in I ndia/it becomes more peculiarly 
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incumbent on it to do sol Some such measure hs that rejected 
at Bombay, should be extended to the whole of for the 

present mode of admitting pauper suits, and the forcl^B|guired 
to prove tlif, poverty of the plaintiiF, cause a needles^H^ of 
time^ which might be spared by a similar exemption. V[|ti a 
change must, however/be preceded by an alteration in the^ode 
of paying \noonsiffs, who would thereby be deprived of a large 
portion of their present receipts. 

Another evil which presses heavily on the poor, while by the 
rich it is comparatively lit|le felt, is the excessive size of many ol 
the zillahs. Our observations must not be understood to apply to 
the Bombay territories, where the division by zillahs has been 
done aw'ay, but only to such parts, viz. Madras and Bengal, 
where that division still exists. The distress w'hich their great 
distance from the station of the courts often causes to the poor, 
is scarcely felt by the rich, to whom the expense and trouble ol 
such a journey may be little more than an inconvenience. The pooi 
man who is summoned to intend the court as 'a witness, may have 
to travel 100 miles, in the wbrst season of the year, and on foot; 
and the delay W'hich often |^t;urs at the court in taking his ev> 
dence, must deprive bis fan^^uring that time of the support ol 
his labour. To prevent tfATn^lll^sity of his attending the couit< 
for trifling cases, a registrar, w’ith magisterial powers, often resides : 
remote from the station of the court. But when his evidence is 
called for in questions which the registrar is not empowered to 
decide, he must attend the head station, at whatever distance it 
maybe; an evil which in a country where there are no publir 
conveyances, is only to be surpassed by the denial of justice. 
Jj^e rulers of India arc well aware of the defects of the systyi^ 
and hav^ done much to remedy it by dividing the larger ziUiS|| 
and creating a separate establishment for the new districts. 
extend this expensive change still further, it is necessary to wait 
for improvements in the finances, which it may take years to 
effect. But we think there is a readier and less costly mode oi 
remedying liiis grievance, which though at first it might be pro- 
ductive pf some confusion, would in the end, in most cases, at' 

S rhe zillahs are in some cases of an 

ers excessively small. Under tin 
instance, there are 
aing, on an average, an area 
ion of upw'ards of a million, ( 
le length of twelve of the 1 
miles, and their breadth 1C)0 mil 
id city courts, of which we give 
area and population, will aufficiently illustrate our meaning: 
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Square miles. * Population. Square miles. Population. 

667 255,705 SuUbrbs of Calcutta 1*105 360,360 

5920 •2,341,420 Nellow ? under 7930 439,467 

3950 4,087,155 Salem j Madias 16,480 1,714,184 


Priius the average of zillah and city courts" jurisdictions being 
Ke million souls, Patna contains a i|i^irter of a million, while 
Kajeshye has four millions. Tlie two latter, Nelh^re and Salem, 
belong to Madras, and arc sufficient to prove that some change is 
necessary there as well as in Bengal. These zillahs which 
wo have selected are by no inc^ns extreme cases. A similar 
inequality exists throughout the gi^ater part of the others. This 
enormous disproportion can surely be remedied, '^riie limits of 
some of the city courts might be extended with little difficulty. 
Thus Patna might he made to take in the nearest pails of the ad- 
joining zillahs of Shahabad and Bahar, which are not more than 30 
milcsS from that city, \Ahile they arc more than twice that distance 
from their own head stations. In some places, an unwillingness 
has be en felt to divide and interj||ix promiscuously large provinces 
inliabitcd by iiceuliar tribes, bMi on account of^the destruclioii 
of nationality, and the probatd^ minpopularity of such a proceed- 
ing. But these cases must be wAjKompared with those in w hich the 
simple alteration of bouiid^jpellytlnd equalization of the limits of 
the several couits, might l^carricd into exeeution. We have an 
instance at home in the boundary bill, of how easily such a change 
can be effected, anch though in India it w^uld extend over a mueb 
larger surface, it would fiom that very cause be facilitated, by 
rendering unnecessary the ininutia: of distance &,c. which that lull 
entered into, and making the great features of the countiy and 
its natural divisions suhservient to a plan in which great nieet} is 
not required. For the first year, perhaps, the natives might feA 
some inconvenience from the change of the old routine to wdiicM 
they had been accustomed, and tlieir ignorance of the new divi-^ 
sions; but time w'ould reconcile them to tiie change, when tlicy'^ 
found tliat tlieir long journics and tedious attendance on the 
court were at an end. At Bombay, the changes that have taken 
place entirely supersede all sqcli considerations, the original ’ 
trial of all suits, with a few’ exceptions, is b^&fr iiative^iidges 
who a/e miiversaily accessible at no great 
are to exist as heietofoic, it is 
Id be made more generally equal. 

Ve adverted, in our last numberj 
age in the proceedings of the 
^hich neither judges, litigants, 
miliar. The absurdity and iiicou' 
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obvious, and need!no illustration. Yet, in forhiing our judgment 
on the acts o( Indian governrlents, where the rulers vOere placed 
in circumstances so materiaHy different from those of other \ 
we can scarcely arrive at a just conclusion, unless we divel 
’f^es [of all preconceived opinions, derived from a kiiowl 
of other ^countries, and consider the case solely on its own inerl 
When the courts were f^st established, a language was to 
selected in which the proceedings should be conducted. The 
choice lay between the Hindoostannee, the native dialect of each 
province, and the Persian. The knowledge of English was at 
that time so confined, that, ha(f it been chosen, the whole body of 
our subjects would scarcely have furnished forth the required 
number of persons for taking down the evidence in each court. 
The construction of Hindoostannee, its numerous inflections, and 
other qualities, unfit it for being speedily transferred to writing. 
The great variety of dialects, which differ generally in every pro- 
vince, and often in the same, is an effectual bar to the most obvious 
mode of proceeding, the use of the vernacular language of each 
province. — In the province ofl.Canara, in the presidency of 
Madras, there are no less thansK languages, used by us many 
different classes ; and though tbe&citeness and indefatigable perse- 
verance of a Munro surmountMjjtese difficulties, such unparal- 
leled labours are not to be loo]^*f%lfrom a body of men whose 
time is already taken up by their official duties. The multitude 
of languages would impose double labour, not only on the im- 
mediate judges, but m those of the superior courts. The 
latter would require to be acquainted with all the dialects 
spoken in the provinces under their jurisdiction ; a mass of 
knowledge only to be acquired by the unceasing study of a 
powerful mind, during a life exclusively devoted to that object, 
j^hese schc]|pes then being impracticable, the situation of the 
founders of the Indian law courts naturally suggested Persian as 
^the most eligible for the purpose. The English themselves were 
^generally acquainted with that language, from its use in the courts 
' of the native princes and among persons of education, as the lan- 
guage of politeness and diplomacy : in the same manner that the 
^-French languid js now generally employed in Europe. W e have 
*9aid that the aNH^universal ignorance of English entirely pre- 
cluded |||||^|^g||^[g coinp^ition with Persian. But th^ case 
is now ^ 


its favour. The kndm 
of Persian has remaine 
beconiing as well knowni 
brought up on the Englishi 


The objections to the latter cor 
has gained additional argumen 
English has increased, while 
[flliary. The former is 
the educated, especially 



gradiialT 
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genciul introduction there exists but one obstjicle, the necessity 
imposed On those who are cnndidatls for legal offices, of acquit** 
indta accurate knowledge of Persian** At the best, indeed, cither 
ll^K^gc must for some time continue to be an imperfect medium 

« Vpie transaction of judicial business ; but the adoption of Eng* 
sli in our courts, being the mere substitution of one foreign 
language for another, would impole * little additional trouble 
on the native student, and would, at the same' time, open to 
him, and eventually to the rest of his countrymen, the hidden 
hoards of genius and learning w'hich it contains, now feebly 
transmitted through a few obscute translations, or for the most 
part entirely beyond their reach. We have said nothing of 
the increased facilities for the administration of justice, which 
such a course would give to the English judge. In the trial 
of criminals, should he happen to be ignorant of one of the 
dialects spoken within his district, the evidence of the witness 
must be translated to him, not into English, but into n language 
which, in many instances, is imperfectly understood both by him- 
self and the officer of the court. The. testimony therefore is liable 
to misinterpretation, either through .the insufficient knowledge of 
the former, or the w'ilful or accidental mistakes of tlte latter. In 
the Sudder Adawint, in the hearing of ap|>eals, a similar error 
may occur. The records of the appealed case are sent up ftom 
the inferior comt in Persian; and if, as is permitted in Bengal, 
the evidence should originally have been taken down in the pro- 
vincial dialect, an accompanying translation into Persian is for- 
warded for the information and guidance of the superior coiiit. 
These transitions aie extremely liable to error, for the sherista- 
dai\ who tulk^ down the evidence, turns it into Persian as he 
^Milcs. In the last-mentioned instance, indeed, there is a greater 
safeguard for justice, for the case is reported in the words ori- 
ginally delivered, and the Persian translation made afterwards. 
In either case, the state in which the evidence finally arrives at 
the mind of the judge, after imdergoiiig the double process <jf 
translation into Persian, and re-translation into English, can hear 
little reseniblance to its original form. Why should not this 
version be into English ? W'liy should the judges be required 
to wade through a inH.ss of papers in a J^eign language — 
whicii is equally foreign to the writer j||||pie court, and all^ 
other parties — which is liable, from UMrvyry circtAnstatices, 
Jp the greatest inaccuraciiSs, — and wHl is Id many res pect% 
-^infericr to the English, in none fli^ible ?, We canvoA 

but think that the gradual substitution of English for 
siaii would not be so difficult as it is generally imagiiie(l,; thar 
as the offices of those w ho take do^m the records of tiie' courts . 
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fall in, their place^ should be supplied by persons understanding 
English; till, at length, in coiiVse of time, a language ^)^(fll known 
to the judges, and with which it is desirable that the natives s^jlld 
also be acquainted, becomes atiialgamated with the system. 

Having now d«>tailed the state of the courts which admiin||er 
justice in India, and the persons wlio preside in those courts, we 
must advert to the nature ^f* the law's which they administer, and 
to the persons s Abject to those laws. In considering the state of 
the civil law, one cannot but be struck by the remarkable simi- 
larity existing between it and that which prevailed in J^Vance and 
the North of Italy, after their cfmquest by the barbarians, on the 
fall of the Homan empire. ^ 

In other countries, the law is obeyed as what may he called a 
territorial law', i, e. a rule of conduct observed by all the persons 
residing within one country under one government. In these, 
on the contrary, the law' is not territorial, but personal — not 
obeyed by all the subjects of one stale, but by all the members 
of one tribe or religion, and attached to the person, or hereditary. 
In France the conquerors, though they seized part of the land, 
left the Homan *provincials their other rights, and among the 
rest, that of being judged in civil cases by tbeir own law, pre- 
serving at the same time their own civil law for disputes among 
themselves; each person, irierefore, obeyed the law of his fore- 
fathers. The law of the wife was the same as that of her hus- 
band, but a wiilow reverted to the law' iiiuler which she lived 
bdfore marriage. In suits between parties subject to diffcient 
Jaws, the law’ of the defendant was always taken as the guide. 
Under the Hritisb rule in India, an exactly similar cojirsc is pur- 
sued with regaid to the law' beiiig attached to the pcisoii. 'J'hc 
!Mahommedans and Hindoos aro guided by their lespeetive civil 
laws; and when the jiarties in a cause are of different icligioiis, 
the defendant, as w'as the case in France, has the benefit *of his 
r own law. The justice of this rule is obvious; the defendant 
well knowing the provisions of his own law, might find that he 
bad unwittingly transgressed the law of the plaintiff, with which 
he is unacquainted, and in his dealings with persons living under 
a different law, would be embarrassed by the regulations of con- 
flicting systems; but under the present practice, the knowledge of 
|||pe/of these laws sufficient guide for his conduct. Prac- 
P^callyt peThaps few cnjpi, occur in which the law of the defend- 
ant is applied ; for the plire law of either party is seldom used in 
the«'COurts, cxojpt in <fuestiods of adoption or iuheiitance. *'Laiid 
is held by a fixed tenure, independent of the religion of the 
holder^ and contracts, which most frequently give rise to such 
Jlaw-suif^, are construed according to tlie general piinciples of 
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equity,^ #ith a due regard to (^ic custom i[)f the place.^ The 
causes to which an Englishman is a^party, which are cliiefly those 
jjlUebt or contract, do not in general require a very exact know- 
^p^e of a third system of law, that of Eiij'laiui ; that general 
knowledge of it, which the proposed improvement of education 
would secure, would fully suffice, f^r the decision j»of all such 
claims. 

Perhaps a more exact resemblance to the system of personal^ 
law in France may be found in India before its occupation by 
the English, when the Mahonvncdaii conquerors retained their 
own civil law, and left u^stdrbed that of the original inhabit- 
ants, the Hindoos, extendi^ at the same time one criminal law 
over both. 

Both the Mahoinmedaii and Hindoo law' have in some degree 
been alteied by the regulations of the British government, but 
not in such a manner as at all to injure the rights of the persons 
subject to them. In qrtler to ensure the general knowledge of, 
and obedience to, tMe regulations, it is provided, that all 
w'hich may affect ii^lKw respect the rights, persons, or [iroperty 
of the subjects 4(^k^nment, shall be foimed into a regular 
code, and piinted witm translations in the country languages;" 
iliegulation XLl. 17f)S^ and a coj>y of each new regulation is 
sent to every <*ourt for its guidance. 

Besides these regulations, which arc in fact tlni statute law of 
India, it has been the object of the Indian governments to encou- 
rage, by every means in their power, the translation and piiblieatiun 
of works of authoiity on either native' law, with repoits of cases 
most laboriously compiled. From these sources tlie greater |>arl 
of the knowledge of Indian law possessed by the J*higlisb jinlges 
there, is derived. They have in fact laid open tlie great lioily of 
both systems of law, and, with the aid of native 'inforniulion, 
afford a wide basis for the formation of a single code. 

The Mahoiii tiled an law is derived from a variety of sources,* 
which rank in authority according to the following ordt i : — 

1. The Koran, as interpreted by the best authorities; I'he 
sayings and decisions of Maboniet, banded down by bis 
companions; :3. The judgments of his companions, many of 
which have been nljp laboriously recorded — and as the Maho||» . 
inedan conquerps m Hindostau were Sooiyiees, lho8q^o*f«|^i^d|H| 
panions who becai^ Shiyas are little regarUed in that coii^rtry^ 
If these thijee ^u^es should fail in layi^ig down the principle* 
applicable to disease, the judge is enjoii^d t6 decide to* the 
best of his )kUd^ient, to aid which many collections and leports 
of ancient* decisions ifave been formed. These variou? autho- 
rities give rise to great diffeyences of opinion jniong nativ^j 
lawyers. The truth of man^ traditions and precepts is^denied 
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and disputed; 'and *i.hc vagiienejs of rules sometimes ti^casions 
a doubt of their being applicable to the point in question : con- 
tradictory opinions are in consequence frequently given by fbe 
most eminent of the natives ; and this is more remarkably the 
case when brought” up in different provinces, where different tra- 
ditions and ‘authorities arc ip the highest repute. All these, even 
Koran, are superseded by the Criminal llegulations, which, in 
■Be cases which they provide for, are supreme. These regula- 
Fnons, the first of which was passed in 1793, at the establishment 
of the present judicial system, have been enacted from time to 
time since that period, and tnodif^ oj^lter the old law in cases 
which appear to require reformation^P^ln its pure state, as admi- 
nistered by the Mnssiilniaii conquerors and rulers, their law was 
more suited to thinly-])copled and semi-barbarous countiies, than 
'to a populous and civilized empire. Ilut by three great altera- 
tions, it has become in its present state as ap|>licable to the 
populous plains of India, as in its forme^t was to the deserts of 
Arabia, or tlie ill-cultivated districts onfersia. These are — 

1 . That instead of the punishment of Jrinkbeing ti)e conse- 
quence of individual resentment, which ylFppHini ary compensa- 
tion, or submission on the part of the winder, might appease, 
(a provision of law suited only to a rudoMate of society, such as 
existed in Europe and Asia during the middle ages,) the public 
is considered the injured party, and is therefore the prosecutor; 

2. 'J'he barbarous punishments of torture and mutilation have 
yielded to those of imprisonment and fine; :3. In judging of the 
amount of crime, the capon used is no longer held to be the 
test, but the intention, as far as it can be discovered, with which 
it w’as used. As a. whole, the Mahommedan criminal law', 
though an institution belonging to rude times and uncivilized 
countries, instead of being, as might be expected, severe and 
bloody, is more scrupulous of taking suspicious evidence, and 
^more unwilling to conxict, without the clearest proof, than any 
other code of modern times. Combined, as it now is, with the 
English regulations, it is more tender of human life than the law 
of England, while its secondary punishments are siilbciently 
severe to deter from crime, instead of being, as in England, the 

and jest of eviery hardened offender. ifl| 

its e:i^ellences, and after al^Ml^lterations that 
I.TTave^been proposed? for the purpose jaf reg^riig^otli dm and 
the civil law still inorq^ perfect, there remjnl^/^^iitfg to be 
added — a correct and ample code of lavs, Iv wnch all* the 
courts and the subjects of the governn/ent nk|y/be guided. 
Though* every person is supposed by a fiMbn o6%w to be ac- 
quainted with the laws of his own^ country, such is far from being 
really t^e case ; but the possession a code of laws removes the 
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obstacles^to the attainment of tha^knouiedge? whitii the various 
sources from which they are drawn, create, and whicli render its 
intricacies in general unattainable by the great body of the 
people. And here again, in applying these remarks to India, 
we must turn to the example of Sir A. Johnston in Ceylon. 
I'he s£0| benefits that France rcceivecl|from the Code Napoleon, 
(whatevCT might be its imperfections) of easy iic(|uirenient anjU 
simple administration of the law, were conferred on Ceylon througfll 
his suggestions and labours. In that province a code of laws exists^ 
in its greatest perfection. Thctt best informed persons in each 
province were formed into a committee for the purpose of re- 
porting to the government tlfTlaws and customs which prevailed 
in their respective provinces, with any alterations to be made in 
them which might appear desirable. The report was then pub- 
licly exhibited in every village, there to receive the approbation 
of the inhabitants, and if any mis-statement or inaccurao tx*- 
curred, their objections were lyi^licly recorded and examined 
into. All parties, ther|lare, who^^rc in future to be subject to 
it, were made to esgrejs their assnt to the c|E>do, and, by the 
power of objectin^lQcrlsiny park c» the report, the truth was 
clearly ascertained. The code \^llr then framed from thest; re- 
ports, with an attention 'to the local law's and usages; and an 
universal knowledge of any addition that might have been con- 
sidered necessary by the compilers of the code, was secured, by 
depositing in every village a copy of it in the native language f;^!* 
public peiusal. A similar measure was executed at llombay in 
* 1827, at the same time with the other alteiations in the courts. 
A single criminal code was compiled from the old laws and le- 
gulations, and translated into the native languages ; but though 
no dissentient voice has been tevd to detract from its utility, it 
still w'ants lliat adaptation to Jj^locul usages of each province, 
which no plan can so jeadiljLp|h#cf!icieiitly secure, as that of in- 
viting public observation anil^orrectiun,us adopted by Sir A. John- 
ston. Such a scheme is, we believe, now in process of execution in 
the tw o sister presidencies, and when finished, it cannot be doubted 
that it will fulfil the most sanguine hopes of its projectors. The 
aid that all parties must derive from a clear and simple exposition 
of the law of the laiiil^scarcely needs a comment. Onisiiitors im 
particular, and alt otlicr persons, it will confer ina^ed beiiehtsr 
by giving ihein,u siiii^e iiiayual of all the lawsM'hick they aic to 
obey, divestet^ or^aUj^^chnicalities. By deciding and clearly ex- 
plaining the priiK^le of many rights which tire now doubtful, 
and which are th/ cause of endless law suits, and thereby^ dimi- 
nishing their impber, enabling the English judge to> 'admi- 
nister the law' without the assistayce of the inoolavie in criminal 
trials, and by the probable dintinution of one class of appeals. 
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(those in which the law is decjared to have been impK)per]y ap- 
plied,) which would be the fconsequence of the greater simplicity 
with which the law is expressed, it may be expected to lead to 
' a reduction of ^expenditure in the judicial department, or in 
other words, to that increase of revenue which is required to 
carry into'*exccution so many* necessary improvements, 

the two great classes of persons subject to these laws, 
PEbe Mussulmans and Hindoos, little remains to be said; we have 
f already noticed the chief peculiarity attached to them, the pos- 
session of a separate civil law.;* The other two classes, the half- 
castes and the English, claim greater attention and interest : the 
former, on account of their increasing intelligence and numbers, 
and the circumstance of their having petitioned Parliament to 
extend to them the rights and privileges of British-born sub- 
jects : the latter, from the permission lately granted of holding 
lands and of free access to thb interior, a measure the probable 
effects of which are not yet appertained. The petition of the 
former class complained that^ey were subject to what the bearer 
of it termed ‘‘ tRe lash of Xm Mahommedan law^ the provisions 
of which are barbarous as w^ied to a Christian population.*’ 
And their complaint was, thIWvith regard to marriages and in- 
heritance, they were without any ** definke rule of civil law.” 
With regard to the first, w-e cannot thinWl so great a hardship, 
or that the provisions of that law^ arc so barbarous, modified as 
they have continually been by the Regulations of the British go- 
vernment. It cannot be a hardship, as applying to persons of a 
different religion, for the Hindoos are also subject to it, and if it 



would be the first to coin- 
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epjoy — of being tried in 
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touched any portion of their creei 
plain. Still less is it to be so 
privilege which the British in 
serious criminal cases by their 
/^Mahommedan law made use ol 
sions (meaning, w'e presume, the p 
have long ago been changed for the hiiTtler penalties of English 
law. The want of a fixed civil law isr a far more reasonable sub- 
ject of complaint. The confusion incident to disputed succes- 
sions mus^ ill consequence perpetually recur, and the dissatisfac- 
l^ion and distress ^\hich this alone ^ust occasion, are sufficient 
" reasons fdr speedily redressing the evil. Brought up, as they have 
in some degree been, with English ideas, and always endeavouring 
to Assimilate tjhemsel* es to the English, our laws of inheritance, 
&c. would be a gre^ater boon to them than any other that can be 
devised. The want of a civil law is not, however, the only dis- 
advantage under which they labour. They are excluded from 
^ many desirable offices in the civil service, and from holding com- 
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missions in^the Indian army, and indeed, in a gi%at lAeasure, from 
its ranks. Prior to the order which ^‘xcliided them from future 
appointments in the army. ( 1808 ,) many of their class held com- 
missions, some of whom highly distinguished themselves. Their 
intermixture in the ranks , of the army with Maliommedans and 
Ilindooiriiiay be objected to on acccsii^ of the dislike*iii which 
they are generally held by the latter, and they ane probably not. 
numerous enough to compose a single corps; but for the exclu- 
sion of the oilicers it is difficult to give a reason. Their qualifi- 
cations and respectability as a chixs, which are daily increasing, 
entitle them to a share of public offices, and if this bar to their 
ambition were removed, the depression and disadvantages under 
which they now lie would be changed to a hearty good-will and 
loyally to the government, which now they can hardly feel- They 
arc placed in a painful situation, liked neither by natives nor 
'English ; but much of this, on the part of the natives, arises from 
the manner in w hich they arc treated by the English ; for wlicre- 
ever the English have shown respect i^o a person of this class, the 
natives have never been backward imitating , their example, 
l^lie jealousy which the goveriiinei|t Bow shows them should be 
changed to a more liberal line of ^micy ; and their zealous co- 
operation and attachmjl^, as a class and individually, would be 
immediately secured. 

I'he late alterations made in the rules regarding tin; admission 
of English settlers in India, have not been in operation a suffi-<» 
cient lime to enable us to foresee their full cfi'ecU. A licence is 
still necessary, but they are allow'ed to hold land and to settle in 
the interior. But it is scarce! v^pi|||»able, that in the present state 
of knowledge respectjqg it,jpy K'sons, except those already in 
some way connected^ ^dra^a^Bfiintry, will be adventurous 
enough to seek it for settling. While *our other 

colonies offer so much grea^HHucemeiits to colonization, in^ 
better climates, unoccupi^^p[|id therefore cheap land, and a 
more accurate kiiowledg||RmU circumstances important to the 
welfare of an inexperience<^Kilonist, the settler in India niu.st 
look foiward to the reversSVfll these, and perhaps, w'orstof all, 
to living amon^ a strange |^j^, of whose language and customs 
he is ignorant./ Whatever inwased occupation of land originates 
from the o^ieiiing of the inteiror to the enterprise of Englishmen, 
and the permission to purchase laud, will ari^ frolti persons 
already in the couiltr}', or connected w'ith it. >This <;^rcuinstancf$ 
will prevent a sudden and great influx of settler^, and it becomes 
a problem which nurst be solved before their number has greatly 
increased, to whut law's and courts they shall be made amenable. 
They are at present subject in criminal cases only to the Supreme 
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Court established at each Presidency under judges *^ppointed 
from England. But the inconvenience of continuing this privi- 
lege to a numerous ^body of sutlers required some alteration 
before that incrcuase can. take pla%. We can see but one mode 
of proceeding on the suppositidh that such will be the case. 
The English magistrate a^otle should have the power of commil- 
. ting an Englishman for trial; for *the native judge or head of 
police to whom siich^ charge might be intrusted^ would either 
be inclined to tyrannize over one of the ruling caste, or more 
probably, he would be overa^ved, and fearful of executing his 
duty. The form of a grand jury must necessarily be dispensed 
with in the absence of persons of whom it could be composed : 
but there is no place where a gaol-delivery is held, at which a 
mixed jury of Europeans and respectable natives cannot be col- 
lected for the purpose of trial, the criminal judge presiding, as is 
now sometimes the case, without the presence of the Maliom- 
‘ntedan law officer.'^ The reluctance which has been expressed 
by the Company’s* judges in^lndia to try an Englishman for his 
life, would by this be overcome. Their duty would go no far- 
ther than ascertaining the facts of the case ; the records of which 
being forwarded to the Supreme Court, instead of the Sndder 
Adawlut, would enable that court, as at jgfesent, to decide on the 
question of law', w'ithoiit the trouble, denP, and expense caused 
by the removal of piisoner and witnesses from perhaps the most 
remote parts of our dominions. A nearer approacli to the privi- 
leges which are possessed in his own country by every English- 


man is, we fear, impossible ; bii 
against injustice are there in tt^Hf 
.by English residents in those Sjti 
stitution of trial by jury does 
The evils which might arise (fm 
rae Supreme Court and the Su^ 
Hhe Criminal Court, may be obvial 
tihese two courts ; n measure deajj 
numerous benefits derivable from* 
the greater independence of the i 


but how many more safeguards 
fl^ltfoceedings than are possessed 


js of ^Europe wliere the in- 

le CH^ed supremacy which 
Adawlut would have over 
hi the proposed junction of 
Sfitoth on account of the 
a judicial point of view, 
V of the latter on govern^ 
Rn of the difiereiices that 
irninents and the Supreme 


ment, and the settlement and premuRmn of the diderences that 
have often existed between the Gw^rninents and the Supreme 
' Courts sh each I^d^idency — from their violence sometimes doing 
little hoiiom’ to either party, and from the divided power which 
they argued, And thduHability of tire govermnefit control per- 


• * ^ 

* X regulation to this effect was bussed on the o<^asion of a fatal duel 1>etweeii two 
French gentlemen at Chanderuagor^ \On the trial of the survivor, the inconvenience 
of the presence of a moolavie was stAmgly felt. 
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sons apparently its subjects, greatly diminishing the respect of 
the natives for their British rulers. Two other aaiiseS of the late 
Indian Bill affect the judicial system still more directly than the 
permission to hold land, — viz. the appointment of a Legislative 
Council, and of a Legal Commission. The Counipil, as its name 
implies, has the sole power of making laws for all India; it con- 
sists of five ordinary members, of whom dno is appointed from Eng- 
land. The governors of Presidencies arc lhereby«relieved from 
th(^ great pressure of business which the internal management of 
their territories, joined to the task of legislation, imposed upon 
them ; and the greater expedition \\^,th which laws may be passed, 
without the necessity of delay by reference to England, is likely 
to prove highly beneficial. I'he member of this council, who is 
sent out from England, in addition to his duties in that capacity, 
presides over the Legal Commission, which is appointed for the 
purpose of suggesting a general judicial and police system, 
and of framing a general code. Vfith respect to the probable 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of a general 
police system, wo would say one word ; that, composed as India 
is of many nations, differing from each other in oharacter in as 
marked a degree as those of Europe, — nations also, in some of 
which the ancient Hindoo village institutions exist in nearlv 
full perfection, while iii'^thers they have been swept away by the 
tide of Mussulman invasion, — it is not to be expected that a uni- 
form jiolicc system can be framed, adapted to the circumstances of 
every part of the peninsula. Already, at Bombay, the extension 
of the police of more civilized countries to those less advanced, 
has retarded the system in its progress to perfection ; and a ahll 
greater dissimilarity of circuinst^ces, such as exists in other 
parts of India, w'ill le^d to still marked and disadvantagous 
nvsiiUs. '^fo the labouislof tkis Qpmmission we look forward with 
the hope that, b(dng on the s gpl^ nd having access to every docu- 
ment and evidence which cauHIRect the subject of their cncjuiry, ^ 
their report will lead to thf^l^tire removal of those defects which 
now exist in the Police and J^icial Systems of India. Of the 
effects of the existing instiUwons, even in their present imperfect 
state, but one opinion caii4|l held, — that contrasting the state of 
anarchy and confusion, and thftr' domination of violence over the 
w'cak and defenceless, whicif prevailed previous to, and even in 
some parts since, our occupation of India, tne^ have conferred 
greater benefits on our subje'ets thau any of our other measures, 
and ha^ conduced to increase their happin'Jss and content nio*’e 
than any regulations affecting their wealth and commerce. 
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Art. X . — *[onum Anthology No. 1. Corfu. January, 1834. 8vo. 

The establishment of a periodical publication in the Ionian Islands, 
though no very remarkable circumstance in an age which has witnessed 
the production*bf French newspapers at Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Alexan(lria, may, hovveven be regarded as an event of some import- 
ance to the Greeks, and disinterest to the rest of FiUrope. But if its 
projectors, — (fbrsons, we believe, of weight and consequence in the 
island, — desire to render it useful to the nation for whose instruction 
it seems to be principally designed, they have but one plain course to 
pursue : and that, if we mist^c not, is rigidly to resist, from the be- 
ginning, every temptation to convert it into a mere instrument of 
amusement, adapted to the taste of a rich, luxurious, and fastidious po- 
pulation ; which, by turning it from its natural channel, would quickly 
paralyze its influence, and put an end to its career. The proper object 
of such a publication in such a country, is to awaken in the inhabitants 
the spirit of inquiry, to generate a thirst for knowledge ; to show them 
in how many particulars of vital importance they are now in the rear of 
every other European people, though once the foremost in the march of 
social improvement; and, at the same time, to point out, as far as pos- 
sible, the causes of this inferiority, and the means by which it may be 
removed. Conducted with any other views, the work can answer no 
useful purpose. But, by thus identifying itself with the interests of 
Grecian society, by suggesting or advocating reforms, and chronicling 
their origin and progress, it may take high ground, be productive of 
incalculable benefit, and secure to itself an extensive and lasting po- 
pularity. 

* From the tone of several articles in the first number, it would ap- 
that the originators of the “ Ionian Anthology” are actuated by 
^Q||^emely praiseworthy motives, and have public utility in view. 
iSike all other earnest professors knowledge, they are hostile to the 
prevalence of any species of ign<|fance, which must obstruct and cur- 
their own influence ; it beingiin faqt, the business of the author to 
^(■ninish the empire of moralo^k^ss, which, wherever it exists, 
necicssarily conceals from those ei^pcled by it, the splendour and 
beauty of his own intellectual effigie^^ <, 

“ The time was,” — it is observed in the introduction, — “and not many years 
ago, when, even in some of the largest and most advancing commonw'ealths of 
Europe, there was a numerous body of reasoners, if those may be so called that 
ar^e so plainly against all reason, who maintained that education and tlie spread 
of knowledge are principles which, if too widely carried into practice, might be 
not without danger to the well-being of mankind, — that the several classes might 
lose the befitting sensf of their different duties and functions, and thus become 
confounded id the discharge of them, — thaj^ those who must live by practical in- 
dustry iu agriculture' and manufactures, might be led away to the less profitable 
pursuits of abstract roe&lation ; — ^that, in conscciuence, the earth might be less 
well tilled, and the Iboin loss actively plied ; that the ambitious labourer might 
tread upon the heel of his lagging master, and the governed rise in a state to an 
undUb level with its governors. 3This was, in other w'ords, no less than to de- 
tenqine that Providence had fi^jly fixed the quantum of knowledge to he al- 
lowed to the people at the precis^mlount which it had then attained, and that 
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U meant the distribution of it to be ruled ^cording to thp artificial gradations 
ivhich the wfftits, the laws, or the changes/of society had establislied; — a con- 
clusion controling as presumptuously tlie of the Creator, as it was un- 
iustly invading tlie piVrogntive of man. Who shall say wlien these proper 
boundaries of intellectual power shall have been reached ! No certainly 
can say so now, when the advances in abstract knowledge, ^d in the applies- 
cation of the exact scicncj^ire daily showing more and more clearjy that in- 
formation and invention wPItill in their itifanA'J — pp. 8 — 12. 

The object of the publication, and the course intehded to lie pur- 
sued in the selection of its materials, are thus explained : 

** The Ionian AnUwlo^y is open, as was at first announced, to writers in any 
of the three languages with wdiich the pcc^le of these islands are the most ac- 
quainted. In the Greek, as being their own ; in the English, as that of a 
nation with which they are by pblitical ties closely bound ; in the Italian, as one 
with which long custom has made them generally familiar, and which moreover 
comes to them recommended by the wide range and great beauty of its liter- 
ature. The is o|Km to waiters of ^1 classes and in all styles, that it 

may thus (it itself to all tastes among its readers. It is open to papers on all 
matters of abstract knowledge and particular usefulness, as well as on lighter 
subjects of aimisemont, whether original or translated from originals which have 
appeared elsewhere.” — pp. 2 — 4. 

Hut, in selecting from the stores of English literature treatises and 
passages calculated to rouse and give a beneficial ‘direction to the 
mental vigour of the Greeks, it will b(‘ necessary to steer clear of what 
are commonly denominated “ cheap publications,*' towards which, in the 
majority of provincial and colonial woilis, wc observe a decided 
leaning. Every thing is not cheap, however, that is sold for a small 
sum. It may be worth still less than it costs. It may even be mis- 
chievous. Besides, these “ cheap publications'* arc too commonly 
nothing but 'pale reflections of superior original compositions ; nothing 
but jejune, spiritless abridgements, destitute of all that vital energy 
which kindles in the mind of him who reads an enthusiasm productive 
of useful imitation. The Greeks, — whatever they themselves may 
imagine to the contrary, — must be regarded as barbarians, whose . 
mental powers, having lain fallow 4uring many a century, are now to 
be broken up, and cultivated, like a virgin soil. AVhat their ancestors 
once were, they must cease to remember. It is ribt from them that 
they can derive the seeds and principles of civilization adapted to the 
age in which their lot is cast ; hut from the great nations of modern 
times — from England and France — by following whose example they 
may create a literature wortliy of their splendid physical organization, 
and the land they inhabit. But the poetry, history, philosophy of Eng- 
land and France— their most finished models of e/)mposition — those 
rays of light, those trains of fire, by which the mind is wayned and 
illuminated— arc not to be found in the eleemosynary literature whicli 
seemed recently to threaten flie annihilation of ail taste and sound 
knowledge. Mere facts, disunited from their cl)ro]laric^, from the ^- 
flections. and applications which recommend thcift to the keeping of 
the memory, and render them so many practical lessons, arc no better 
than a caput mortuuin. To benefit the Greeks, the best models of 
the greatest masters in every branchy and division of human knowledge * 
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bhoiild be pi^pos|d to them k just as we should set up /or the imita- 
tion of a child the most virtuius and accomplished indivrduals known 
to our reading or experience, in preference to chfiracters containing a 
large alloy of immorality or weakness, though the latter offer them- 
selves much nidre readily to the eye, and might be imitated with far 
greater facility. 

With Vespect to the origAjial compositions to be inserted in the An- 
thology, we offer no suggestions, — the conductors will of course make 
use of the best they can procure, — but it may be remarked that articles 
of mere intellectual luxury can scarcely be placed with propriety before 
a people in a moral condition lil^e that of the Greeks. For some time 
to come, their first and only fnquiry should be, how they may best 
obtain and secure to themselves and their posterity the requisite degree 
of political freedom, without wdiich the highest acquirements in science 
or art are only the accomplishments of a slave. Even among nations 
infinitely higher in the scale of social improvement, a thorough con- 
viction of this fact can never be too firmly established ; but to the 
lonians, and their neighbours of the continent, among whom the germs 
of civil society are as yet but imperfectly disclosed, it is of paramount 
importance. I'ales, descriptions, poetical legends, Bacchic or erotic 
songs, with all^the lighter and more graceful portions of literature, 
have, doubtless, their merit, and cannot, perhaps, be wholly dispensed 
with in a periodical miscellany; but, if we may judge from a first 
number, there seems to bq a disposition in the conductors of‘ the An- 
thology, to suffer things of this kind to usurp too large a portion of 
the work. However, considering the disadvantages of their position, 
and the difliciilty of discovering, among a small population, the proper 
*niimber of contributors, it would be unfair to expect from the com- 
mencement of such an undertaking greater variety or superior articlc\s. 
The style observable throughout is too ambitious, but not destitute of 
vigour ; the feeling pervading the whole is liberal ; and the scenes, — 
where description is introduced, — arc of a highly interesting and poe- 
tical character. Gf this, The Fragment of a Journal on Delphi^ and A 
Journey to Athens^ might furnish more than one example. 

The short article entitled “ National hklucation,” though paradoxical 
and imperfect, is conceived in the proper spirit, and may be regarded 
as a specimen of the species of compositions from which the Greeks 
might derive benefit. But the author attributes too much importance 
to the form in which knowdedge is conveyed to the people ; since, if 
they be properly instructed, it matters not at all by what mode. He 
is, moreover, wrong in attributing to the dearness of books, and the 
absence of recitations, and oral communications, the ** strong line of 
scparati(^n Ijetween • the manner of thinking of the rich and poor” 
observable m nn^lern times. All tl^se things are consequences re- 
sulting from the character of our institutions, essentially less popular 
than those which {ibmined in the ages and countries to w*hich the 
writer alludes. His views and arguments, however, are not unworthy 
of consideration. 
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Art, XI.— Fbj//?gc dans la Maccdoiicf contenant^ des ^Rechcrches *i/r 
VHistoire, la Ocographic, et les AnliquiiY’s dc ce Pays, Par M. E. M. 
Coiisincry, ancieiiConsiil-GcnoralaSaloniqne. Membre de I’lnstitut, 
&rc. 2 vol. Ito. Paris. 18^51. ^ 

EriioPF.AN Turkey is as yet but very inmerfectly known, north- 

eastern provinces, between Constantinoplc^^.ind the Danube, have been 
lately visited by various travellers, as well as by thi!^ Russian armies ; 
but there is still a dense mass of country between the Adriatic, the river 
Save, the Western Balkan, and the yEgean Sea, and extendiug from the 
40th to the 4.:'ith degrees of north l^^itude, which is yet almost wholly 
unexplored by foreigners. Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, and Hertze- 
govina. Northern Albania, Western Roumclia, and Macedonia, — these 
are provinces equal to kingdoms, intersected by mountains, forests, ami 
rivers, inhabited by numerous and fierce populations, mostly of Scla- 
vonian or Illyrian races. The Sclavonian subjects or tributaries of the 
Porte, including the Servians, cannot be estimated at le.ss than five 
millions, the Albanians at another million and a half. 

Of these provinces Macedonia is to us the most interesting. An 
ancient kingdom of the older Greek or Pelasgic origin, its history and 
geography liave been comparatively neglected for <hose of Southern 
Hellas. And yet it was from Macedonia that the conquerors issued 
who changed the destinies of Asia ; it was the hard-fought conquest 
of Macedonia that established the Roman power in the East; it was 
in the plains of the same country that the fate of the Roman republic 
was sealed, 'fhe country is strewed with memorials of its own kings, 
of Greek and Roman colonies, of the Caesars of the Byzantine empire, 
of the early Christian Churches, of the ('rusaders, and of the Turkish 
conquerors. Tn its natural advantages it is no less favoured. Vast 
and fertile plains, watered by noble rivers, forming numerous lakes, a 
long line of coast, with magnificent bays and natural harbours, lofty 
mountains covered with forests, and abounding in mines of the various 
metals : — such are the principal features of the country. The w'ork 
before us <'omes opportunely to fill up a great void in modern geo- 
graphy. M. (.'ousinery is a conscientious, enlightened, sound-headed 
writer, and we can safely trust bis statements as to actual facts and 
localities, although we may not choose alw'ays to follow him in his anti- 
quarian speculations, lie was con.sul -general of France at Saloniki 
previous to the revolution of 1793, w hich cost him his place, and France 
most of her factories in the Levant. After the restoration of 1814, 
M. Cousinery was sent again to Saloniki by Louis XVI II., when he re- 
visited the scenes of his former researches. The present work is the 
result of his observations and inquiries at both 'periods.* * 

Macedonia is inhabited b^ many races. The oreeks and the Bul- 
garian§ arc the most numerous. The Bulgarians came from Scythia, 
and conquered many provinces of the Byzantine empire, in the foth 
century. Both have been subjugated since by the 'J'lirks, and yet, 
although the Bulgarians have adopted the religion of the Grecos, the 
two races maintain their line of separation. The Greeks still occupy. 
VOL. XIII. NO. XXVI. V * II 
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the same forests and mountains where they took shelter at^the time of 
the Bulgarian mvasron, and the)3nlgarians live in other mofintains, or 
in the plains where they settled themselves as conquerors, and where 
the Turks have allowed them to remain as cultrvators of the soil. 
The country east of Saloniki, the province of Chalcidice especially, is 
entirely inhabited by Greeks, while in the districts to the west of that 
city, in thr plains watered^h^ the Axius, the country population is 
wholly Bulgaria^; again, in the woods and mountains beyond those 
plains, the Greeks re-appear. In the towns, Greeks and Bulgarians 
are now mixed together, and more amalgamated by dress, language, 
and religion, yet they seldom intermarry or associate in common. In 
the country they live altogether teparate, and each race retains its 
own language and dress. The Bulgarian, as if still proud of the tra- 
dition of his conquest, drives his plough dressed in his white cotton 
shirt, his braided waistcoat, and ample breeches, a costume always 
very clean and even elegant. 'I'he Greek, who is reduced to poorer 
lands, wears garments less ample, and less clean, and without any orna- 
ments. Both however wear black shoes or boots, the use of yellow 
and red leather being monopolized by the Turkish conquerors. The 
Bulgarian peasant girls hire themselves, by whole troops, as harvest 
women, all over Macedonia, and lead generally a licentious life until 
they get married? In Rournelia the Greeks in the country speak 
Bulgarian from their childhood ; but in the towns they retain their own 
language, and call the others barbarians. 

Another interesting race, Called Vlaki by the Greeks, is very nu- 
merous in Macedonia, as well as in other provinces of European 
Turkey. They arc unquestionably the descendants of the numerous 
colonies planted by the Romans in these countries, and of which there 
were five in Macedonia, besides Thessalonica, and they are all five 
ruined, namely, Dium, Cassandra, Pella, Philippi, and Stobi. During 
the convulsions of the 10th and 11th centuries, the Roman colonists 
were obliged to leave the towns, and took refuge in the neighbouring 
mountains of Epirus and Macedonian Illyria, especially in Mount 
Pindus. In the latter mountain they are still in great numbers ; they 
speak a corrupt Latin, and call themselves Romoony (Romans.) 
Most of them follow the vocation of shepherds. Others built the town 
of Voscopolis, which rose at one time to considerable prosperity by its 
trade, until a pasha of Albania attacked and plundered it ; the inhabit- 
ants then dispersed themselves, some in Hungary and the Bannat, and the 
rest in Macedonia, and especially at Serres. The Valachians of Mace- 
donia are quite difierent from those who inhabit the province of Wal- 
lachia, although botk speak a corrupt Latin. The former are remark- 
ably fine iijen, and retain much of the pride as well as the courage of 
their Roman ai1ccsto|s ; they arc always chosen to lead the van of the 
caravans in dangerous passages ; they are all armed alike, and wear a 
high cap coverotl with fclack wool. There are’ other Valachiaas also 
in the Morea, in the fountains of Argos ; all the three races profess 
the Greek faith, but their language, dress, and appearance, are quite 
distinct Trom those of the Greeks. 
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The Albanians form another of the races scattered ever Macedonia. 
Some of them are Cliristians, othcrl IVjussuImans. In winter, they 
descend from the^ moniitains, with their numerous flocks, which find 
pasture in the plains of Saloniki. They make their folds of canes, 
with their long leaves, which the marshy banks erf the rivers furnish 
"in abundance. These canes, fixed closely in rows, shelter the flocks 
and the shepherds against the north wii/ha In the spring, after selling 
the disposable part of their lambs or sheep to the Tiifks, the shepherds 
return to their mountains. But besides this migratory population, 
many Albanians fix themselves in Macedonia, either as servants to the 
landed proprietors, or artizans, o** as bath-keepers in the towns ; 
numbers of them also enlist as soldiers in the service of the Porte, or 
of the local Beys. The Mahommedan Albanians are considered by 
the Turks as only half Mussulmans. It is the same with their neigh- 
bours the Hosniacs, who often, when seriously ill, have masses said 
before the shrine of the Virgin, and send for the priest to be baptized, 
and have the extreme unction administered. 

The Turks reside chiefly in the tow'ns, or in the farms of which they 
are proprietors ; but there are other Turkish tribes called Voorooks, 
come from Asia Minor; they live chiefly in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
loniki and of Series ; they are cultivators, shephards, and carriers ; 
they send their flocks in summer to graze on Mount Rhodope ; they 
have a chief or protector, called Yoorook Bey, appointed by tlie Porte, 
and who generally resides at Saloniki. » 

The Jews are very numerous in the towns of Macedonia ; at Salo- 
niki alone they amount to 20,000. Many of them are of Spanish ex- 
traction. There is in the same city a class of Jews who turned Mus- 
sulmans about a century ago, in coiisetpiencc* of a religious schism 
between their chief Rabbi and that of Constantinople. 'J'liey are called 
Dunmt', or “ false apostates,” as they are still believed to follow, in 
secret, the rites of their former faith. Near the ruins of Stobi, on the 
banks of Erigonus, there is a race of Mussulmans, who however speak 
Bulgarian, and are evidently of Bulgarian descent. 

But the most curious population is that w Inch inhabits the southern- 
most ridge of mount Heemus, above the plains of Philippi. M. Cou- 
sinery sees in them the descendants of the Satrai, an ancient I’elasgic 
or Thracian race, mentioned by Herodotus. 1'Iiese mountaineers, like 
the Montenegrins of Dalmatia, have never been totally subjugated, 
either by the Homans, Greeks, Bulgarians, or Turks. They are snread 
along the mountains of the Southern Haemus and mount lihodope ; 
they have become Mahommedans, like several other aboriginal races, 
after the Turkish conquest ; their- Imams are alf foreigners, chiefly 
from Asia, and they seem to know but little aljftut the JCorSn. They 
occasionally infest the roads, CKpecially in times of j^litical commotions. 
M. C. saw a number oi them at the fair of^Jenidge^ on the eastern 
side of^ the river Mettiis. • 

“ I had never met, in any of the Ottoman provinces, with men so tall, so ro- 
bust, or BO fierce looking. Each carried a long musket, a pair of jdstols, a 
yatagan, a cartridge box, and a large powder flask. The Porfe has no control, 
over them, and no one dares to prostrate into their mountains, except tht 
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Tchin^anis or gipaics, ^ho provide them with iron and tin implcmcsfjs. Ever>' 
year, in the spring, the young mej o# each village assemble in arms, and begin 
their excursions in different directions. They encamp near the villages or farms, 
whose inliabitants tliey do not molest, provided tliey bring them a certain 
quantity of provision^, especially wine and lambs. They then ))rocced to the 
interior of the forests, where they hold their orgies. Each troop is accompanied 
by a certain ffumber of gipsy giris,^ithcr willingly or taken by force.” 

A Jewish rnerclfant, wlio was on good terms with one of their chiefs, 
was invited to one of their feasts, on mount Synibolos, near Cavalla. 
The entertainment began by a licentious dance, executed by several 
gipsy girls, during which the mei» smoked and drank. The repast 
followed, served on the heath, at u^ich the dancers, however, were not 
admitted. Afterwards the men iired at a target, and then the dances 
be^an again. At the end of each dance, the performer knelt before the 
chief guests, who rewarded her with pieces of money. I'hcy con- 
tinue this w^andering life for about two months, after which the party 
separates, each man returns to his home, and the gipsy girls rejiair to 
their own tents. M. Cousinery sees in this custom the remains of the 
worship of Bacchus, which was performed of old in these same 
mountains. — vol. ii. pp. 77 — 8 f. 

All these strange, numerous, and many of them warlike, populations, 
who live in hmropcan 'I'urkey, almost in a state of independence, each 
having its local customs and usages, its elders or chicllains, and with 
whom the Turks are too proivd, too indolent, or too politic to interfere, 
all acknowledging in some degree the paramount supremacy of the 
Porte, constitute in fact the only security for the continued existence 
of that empire. The Asiatic provinces may fall off* one after the 
otlier, yet Kuropcan Turkey will continue to hold together. We re 
even Constantinople taken, and the Sultan depos(!d, the Albanians, the 
Bosniacs, the Bulgarians, the Servians, the other Sclavonian races, and 
all the mountaineers of tlic llmnuis, the Ubodope, the Scardus, the 
Pindus, the Olynipus, and their thousand ridges, would never siibinit 
to any Eurojieaii or other coiKpieror, They would never submit to 
any of our regular but grinding .systems of administration or financial 
taxation : a frightful, interminable anarchy would be the consequence. 

“ The 'J'urkish empire,” says a late Eiiglisli traveller, to whose w'ork refer- 
ence has already been made in this Journal, was too extended and too diver- 
sified in race, lunguage, religion, and interests, to have been held together by 
the ablest European administration ; it has been held together by a weak and 
profligate administration, w'hich however allow'cd to opinion, to industry, to 
commerce, to prejudice, and habit, a freedom and equality which have been very 

imperfectly felt in Eftrope The affections and attachment of the 

tributary st».tes wait on |he Porte whenever that goveriiineiit is reduced to the 
helplessness of being jf st. I'lie awe imbibed by the rayas with their first milk, 
tlie magic of the name, the habit of command* and submission, give the 'furkisli 
govrrnment advantages wnicb, if properly used, are immense. Would a Ser- 
vian submit to a (ircck^. Would a Greek admit the supremacy of a son of the 
Scythian race? Would either submit themselves to an Albanian or a Bosniac, 
or eithc^ of these recognize any authority in one of their former rayas ? But 
, all cheerAilly support the Porte, if it gives a field of exercise to those who bear 
arms, and ensures tranquillity and noninterference to those who cultivate the 
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soil, or who stnigglo fn tho busy arena of industry and conuiiercc. I am con- 
vinced tlii^ the people feel this practically, though tl|cy caiiiiut find words or 
mouths to express now what, if the Jiorte were subverted, bloodshed and 
anarchy and invasion would cause to ring even in our diUant ears.”* 

There is much truth in the view here exhibited of the resources of 
Kuropeaii Turkey, founded on its warlike and heterogeneous popu- 
lation, and the nmnicipal independence to which they have for ages 
been accustomed under the Porte. J % * 

“There is ecntralixution of power in Turkey, hut ilbt of udiiiinistratioii. 
'I'he po])ulati()ii jidiiiiiiisters itself, each coniiiiunity apportions its own burdens, 
collects its own taxes, and pays them to the functionaries of the I’orte.” 

Saloniki was formerly ealled IJierma', on account of its mineral 
springs, which name was changed by Cassander, son of Antipater, into 
that of Thessaloniki*, the name of his wife, who was the daughter of 
Philij). Although this city dates of the age of the Macedonian kings, 
tlieri* are no remains of monuments older than the time of the Romans. 
It is lra\crsed Iroin west to east hyjlhe Via l^gnatia, which went fnnn 
Appollonia on the Adriatic to Amphipolis on the ^Kgean Sea. Two 
triinn])hal areiu s, remains of a circus of the hi]>podrome, and a pan- 
theon now used as a nioscjue, are among the Roman monuments. 'I'lu* 
church of Santa Sophia, now also a inostpie, is a line moninnent ol‘ tin* 
liyzantine ('j>oeh. 'rin* castle of the Seven To\>H*rs eonnnands the 
tow'll, which is hullt against the base of mount ('orthiat or IhsoroN, 
facing th(‘ sea. Saloniki is the most eonnnereial town of ICiiropeun 
'l'urke> nevt to Constantinople, and contains a population of between 
si\t\ and seventy thousand inhabitants. Maniifaetiires of ear[iets, of 
silk gauzes, and of leather, are still in u state of groat activity, 'riu* 
f.s?iap, or company of tanners, enjoys several jirivileges. A I'asha of 
two tails eonnnands the /mts or province of Saloniki. whicli e\tend« 
from C'aravena or 15era*a on the west, to C’avala, near Philippi, on tin 
east, 'i'lu're are also u niollah or judge, and a mufti or head of the 
church, 'riie (ireek metropolitan has under him seven bisliops of 
Macedonia, 'fhe country about Saloniki is hilly, and jdanted witli 
gardens and vineyards. 

'Die second city of Macedonia is Serres, situated in a line plain, 
watered by the river Strymon, about fifty miles N. hi. of Saloniki. 
The road to it leads through the mountains of llisaltia, through u little 
town ealled Soho. Serres is the centre of a considerable commerce, 
es|)eeially in cotton, the produce of the country, wdiich is purchased 
either by (ireek and 'I'urkish inerehaiits, and exported into (icrinany, 
or by the i’hiropeans of Saloniki ; the former import, in exchange, 
cliiefiy (iennan and Belgian woollen cloths. The population of Serres 
is reckoned at between twenty and tliirty thousand. Serres is not 
w’ithin the juri.sdiction of any Pasha, but is uniter a scat of feudal go- 
vernment, of which Ismail 6ey, and after him tiis son .lu^siif, have 
long l^ecn at the head. The latter being inaite a Pasl|a against his will 
byilie present Sultan, was obliged to leave his lltTeditary government, 
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and was sent first to Patras, which he defended against the Greeks, 
and afterwards «to Va-rna, where he capitulated to the Russians. M, 
Cousinery was personally acquainted with both father and son, and 
dwells at some length on the magnificence of their palace and establish- 
ment, which was in the real feudal style, and on the benefits which 
Ismail conferred upon this district, after he had usurped the supreme 
authority over the other Beys. ^ 'fhe family of Ismail is still possessed 
of great wealth and propert} . 'Hie fiscal or domanial lands in the 
province of SerreS, as well as those of other districts, arc divided be- 
tween four bodies, 1st, the Mosques or Ulemas; J^d, the Timars or 
cavalry corps; 3d, the Zaimis or military feudatories of the first order; 
and 4th, several corporations. A» in Europe in the middle ages, the 
great feudatories have usurped the ‘property, and made it hereditary in 
their families. One hardly knows which is w'orse, the Pacha, who pur- 
chases of the Porte the right of squeezing a province for a certain 
number of years, or the hereditary Bey, who enjoys that privilege by 
inheritance, and fiir life. It is true that some of these feudal chieftains, 
like Ismail Bey, oi‘ Serres, and Kara Osman Oglou, of Asia Minor, 
proved the benefactors of their respective districts, and that the transfer 
of their authority to a mercenary Pacha is an evil ; but the benefit of 
the administration of the fiirmer depended so entirely on the individual 
character of the chief, that we doubt whetljer Sultan Mahmoud de- 
serves to be blamed for attempting to abolish this feudal power in his 
dominions. 

The Beys of Albania and the famous Ali Pacha afford glaring in- 
stances of its gross abuse, \\ere Mahmoud to make the govt'inors of 
provinces and the other servants of the state res])onsible olliccrs, re- 
gularly paid, and having no discretionary ])owers, and to leave the local 
mtmicipalities undisturbed, he might consolidate the authority of the 
Porte for ages to come. 

M. Cousinery ’s book is full of classical and antiquarian lore, but it 
does not neglect conteni])orary history, it makes us familiar with se- 
veral distinguished Turkish characters of our age, some of w'hom are 
found to inqirove u])oii accpiaintance. Jn one of his earlier excursions 
to Cavalla, a seiqmrt near Philip]H, where the French then had a fac- 
tory, M. ( onsinery became actpiaintcd with 'J’oosoon Aga, the mussellim 
or governor ql the jdace, a man much esteemed for his honourable and 
kind disposition, but who was afterw’ards treacherously put to death 
through the envy mid covetousness of a neighbouring Bey, who wished 
to possess himself of his wealth. Toosoon Aga had a nephew^, a 
promising young man, who used to accomjiany him in his visits to the 
rVench factory, and who, on the death of his uncle aiul the confisca- 
tion of his property,' left C'avalla, his native jdace, to seek his fortune 
in the arnl^y. .This n^iphew is no other than Mehemet Ali, the pre- 
sent Viceroy of Eg^pt. M. Jnon, the French commercial agent at 
Cavalla, lost, by the dc^tth of Toosoon Aga, a considerable sum of 
montfy. Many yeari^ had passed over w'hen M. Lion, who was then 
living at Marseilles, was surprised by an invitation from Mehemet, 
(who IiaI not forgotten his old acquaintance through all the vicissitudes 
pf his proud career), to come and settle in Egypt, wdth a promise of 
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his protection, M/Lion accepted the offer, and had made his prepa- 
rations forvtiepartiire, when death arrosted him. V^'^henitlie Pacha was 
informed of the event, he expressed* hj^ regret, ‘and sent M. Lion's 
family a present oj 10,000 francs. 

M. Cousinery has added to his w^ork several catalogues of curious 
coins found on mount Pangaeus, on mount Bertiscuai^ and in tlie island 
of Thasos ; and a series of medals of Alexander the Great, of various 
epochs. M. Cousinery 's skill and dur pa research as a nfedallist are 
well known. A map of that part of Macedonia which he has person- 
ally visited, and several views of particular monuments and scenery, 
accompany the work. 




Art. XII. — Verglcichendes etymologise hes Worterhuch der GothiseK^ 
Teutonisihen Mundarten ; Attgothisch, Althochdeutsch, Angetsdchsisch^ 
Alts'dchsisch, Altnordmh ( hlandissh ) , Ncu.\ehwedisch^ JSeuddnisch^ 
Ncumederldiidisch (Jliim-hoU. ), Nvuvnghsch, Ncu/torJideutsch, Nebst 
mehrerdi Sc/arischen, Romanischen und Asiafisclivn fVurzeiti, ah Beweis 
gemeinsehnjthchn' Abstajtnmnig, von Heinrich Meidinger. (A (Com- 
parative Etymological Dictionary of the (jothico-'rcutonic Dialects, 
namely, of tlie Old Gothic, the Old High-GcYirian, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Old Saxon, the Old Norse (Icelandic), the Modern 
Swedish, the Modern Danish, the Modern Dutch ( h’lemish-Hollan- 
dish), the Modern English, .and the Modern High German ; toge- 
ther with many Sclavonic, Ilomrm, and Oriental Boots, in confirma- 
tion of their common origin. Frankfurt am Main, IHilil.* 

The common origin of tlu^ Scandinavia ji and Teutonic dialects, amd 
the mutual light which they throw u})on each other when placed in 
juxta])osition, is one of the secrets, unknown or disregarded by tiirmer 
lexicographers and grammarians, wdiich has been advanced and sup- 
ported by (irimm. 'J'he volume which Mr. Meidinger has here produced 
is an extended and connected illustration of this idea. F'ollowing irp 
the path thus opened to liim, our author has more than established its 
importance, and convinced us — if any furtlier proof were necessary 
after the specimens which have been advanced by Grimm, — that it is 
indeed a royal road to etymology. Although, therefore, we cannot 
give the present work the credit of possessing any originality in its 
plan, we can bestow upon it the merit of exhibiting very considerable 
merit in its execution; its compiler has plied his word-books w'ith in- 
dustry, and generally w ith care ; and as far as a dictionary compiled 
from dictionaries can be satisfactory, we have eV^ry reason to believe 
that the one before us is entitled to considerable vespect s^nd ifpprobation. 
Should the laboured A Ithocbckutscber Spraebsebatz^y iiriiff ever appear, f 
— and we ho])e most sincerely that the patronage which such a work 


* Copies also exist of whicli the title and introductory matter arc in French. 
■\ See Foreign Quaitcdy Review, No. XXIll., p. 26*2. . * 
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should receive from the admirers of sound philolo^cal principles, com- 
bined with thetfnoslp^unwearicd industry, will enable its h%hly-gifled 
author to give his l 2 ft)ours to |he^orld, — the present publication must 
be entirely superseded, not so much from its own demerits, as from its 
inability to exist when weighed against such a rival. We feel, however, 
that we are perhaps doing injustice to Mr. Meidinger in thus institut- 
ing a comparison between w^orks which are not meant to enter into 
competition, and we therefore J ursue the subject no further. Should a 
second edition e^^r be demanded, we have a few hints to offer, which 
we think might be acted upon wdth a decided improvement to the 
merits of the publication. Innumerable additional examples might 
have been added from the stores^ of the Old High German collected 
by Schilter and the Glosses published by Docen, Graff, and others ; in 
the Middle High German we have to remark the omission of words 
which may be seen in such works as those published by Schertz, 
Hoffman, Lachmann, and the numerous host of German editors; nor 
should we neglect to direct his^ notice particularly to the provincial 
Glossaries of Schrneller (a most excellent work) and others. He will 
thank us for putting him upon his guard against the grammatical 
blunders of Lye and his predecessors, who have frequently misled him 
in his Saxon words, errors which he might almost always have avoided 
had he attended tq^ the cautions of Rask and (Jriinin. 

The Etymologischcs IVorterbuch commences with a few observations 
upon the distinguishing cliaracteristics of the Gothic dialects ; after 
which we have sketches of the literary remains of the chief branches 
of the Scandinavian and 'J'cutonic stems of the great tree. These 
sketches are of value, and as they are accompanied by notices of the 
glossarial works by which the vernacular remains of each dialect may 
bd^ illustrated, they form a good outline of a philological history of 
those dialects. We are then made acquainted witli the transformation 
which certain vowels and consonants are able to sustain, and for 
which we are to be prepared in etymological inquiries. This conducts 
us to the body of the work, where we find a succession of German 
il^ords with their parallel forms in the collateral dialects, and frequently 
with instances of similar formations in the languages of the south 
of Europe, which are so perfectly defined as to leave no doubt of their 
accuracy. We then, by way of an appendix, have the names of the 
days of the week, of the months, of numerals, a comparison of certain 
verbs throughout the Gothic dialects, a table of the declension of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and pronouns ; some very curious illustrations of 
proper names, both of individuals and of nations, in which the principle 
of their formation is developed ; names of places and rivers, &c. ; ini- 
tial and terminal S3^1ables of names of places in Ireland and Wales; 
illustratioilH of^he proportionate quantity of words of a Saxon origin in 
the writings of certskn of the standard English writers; Icelandic and 
Modern Swedish proverbs; list of Greek words which correspond in 
souitd and sense* withe the German ; and a table of the contents of the 
three volumes of Grimm’s German Grammar. This very miscel- 
laneousf but still curious, appendix is succeeded by indices of the 
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German and English* words contained in the volume, which the pecu- 
liar arrang«i)nent oftlu system adopted lendeis ne^essa^ 


Art. XIII. — 1. T au eyinga Saga^ lUa I actohocines ih^^tone^ t dm h- 
land^ke Giundtext med latioisk Dqnsk Oiet&aetUlst, Ldgixen af 
Carl Christian Rafn (laei eying i S<^di|Oi History of tBe liihabit- 
antb of the Faroe Islands, in the oiiginal Icelandn, with 1 aroeish 
and Danish Ti anslations. Fiditcd by C C Rafn ; Kjobenhavn. 
18J3. 

2 Faertyinga Saga, odci (Heschtchte^tt Ecu ohm dii latoir, i/// /?- 
landischn Grimdtixt, mit Faroistha ^ Danisther md Diut stint nbtt&ih 
zvng Tier ausgigcben ion V C Rafn und G C F Mohnikc (I he 
same, \Mth the addition of a Gciman Tianslation and 1 ditoi ^ 
Kopenhagen 18 5 3 

Fiirsi 1 C mote, little known, and st/h, we doubt, semi-baibnoii^ is- 
lands, situated between the bhetl md Isl inds and leelanel, but geo- 
giaphieally moie neiiily connected witli the loimei, hive loi the list 
few centuries altiacted little attention from the lc<nned save in the eon- 
stiiietion of maps In eaihei times, liowever they foi med m im- 
portant put of the Noiwegian dominions, and the ])Mished seheilais of 
tlic cultivated and then flouiishiiig Icelind eelehiated them and then 
heioie inhabitants inpiose indrhvnu,e)i lathci \eise for tlie ^em- 
dinavian poets made alliteiation seive t1ie ))urpose of ihymc 1 he 
laieie Islands we le tiansfeiuel with their mothei eenintiy, Noiwaj, to 
the Danish sceptic, and by the woilel at large weie forgotten until 
lately, that they hive aLMiii been brought inte) notiec by the passie^n 
foi ancient Scandin IV laii and leelmdie liteiatiire, now ])ie valent at 
Copenhagen 1 he zealous and le ai ne d R ifn last } e ii published the 
work now befoie us, an olel Icelandic histoiy or chioniclc of the first 
coloni/ation, and subsequent convcision to Christianity, of thelaioe 
Tsl mds, with translations into the 1 aroe di ilect and into Danish, —the 
foimci having been exeeuted, at the recommendation of the eclc- 
bratcel Rask, by two leained native I uoers, — and the whole has last 
year been republished, with the addition of a Gtiiiian tianslatiein by 
Mohnikc 

Although the historical value of this old Saga may not be great, the 
quaint simplicity of Its ehroniele like style, and the curious jiie lures 
of manneis it afloids, tempt us to make a few cxtiacts, which, al- 
though we propose not to abstra^'tone Saga, it may be as well to pre- 
face with a word or two of history In the ninth ejentury these islands 
were colonized by Gum Kamban, one of the incuiy who fleelirom Nor- 
way, when Haiald Haatfaaset, or the Fairhaireei, ^eduePd all the petty 
kings of that country to the* rank of vassal ^ath In the tenth cen- 
tury, Hakon Jarl usurped the throne, though not the* title, of the, de- 
scendants of Ilarald Haaifaager, but by the unEiridled indulgence of 
his appetites, whether for beauty or for blood, disgusted and paspe- 
rated his subjects to a degree that gieatly facilitated the success of the 
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leeitimate heir, Olof, or (as he is commonly called m the Latinized form), 
oTaus Trygg^ason^ when he appeared in arms to recover «^h*e heritage 
of his fathers. Ojof had bj»c(f»me a Christian during his exile, and 
quiekly converted all his subjects to his own faith|s Having thus pos- 
sessed our readers of the general state of affairs, we will select a few 
detached transactions. Among these, we think the mode in which 
Thrand, a more able and powerful than amiable Faroer, acquired his 
immense health, curious ai^ {characteristic. 

“ Thrand went with some merchants to Denmark, and in the summer came 
to Halriire (now Helsingocr). A great multitude of men were there collected, 
and it is said that to this place come, at fair time, the greatest number of people 
that can any where be met with iu« the Korth-land. King Ilarald Gormson, 
surnamed Blue-tooth, then reigned over Denmark. King Harald was at Ha- 
lore for the summer, with a great following. Of the king’s household were two 
brothers, named Sigurd and llarck. These brothers went about and about the 
fair, in order to buy the finest and largest gold ring they could find. At length 
they came to a very well-ordered booth, where w’as a nian who met them civilly, 
and asked what they wished to buy y they answered, a large and good gold ring ; 
whereupon he said he had many to choose from. I'hey asked his name, and 
he called himself Ilolmgeir the liich. He now brought out his jewels, and 
showed them a thick gold ring that was very costly ; but the price he set upon 
it was so high, that they saw no means of immediately getting together so much 
silver, and asked 1pm to give them till the next day, wdiich he promised. In 
the morning Sigurd went from the tent, but Harek remained in it. Presently, 
Sigurd stood without the tent, and said thus Brother Harek, reach me 
quickly the purse with the silver that we resolved to give for the ring, because 
the bargain is made; but abide ‘thou here, and mind Our booth.’ Harek gave 
him the silver through the tent covering. Soon afterwards came Sigurd into the 
tent, and said, ^ Come now with the silver, for the bargain is struck.’ Harek 
answered, * 1 gave it thee a minute ago.’ Sigurd said, * No, I have not had it.’ 
Now wrangled they about this, and afterwards told it to the king. He saw that 
the money had been stolen from them. The king now forbade any ship to sail 
away until this business should be cleared up. Many found this a great hard- 
ship to remain after the fair was ovi r. The Northmen held a meeting to con- 
sult amongst themselves. Thrand was there present, and said, ‘ Mighty per- 
•plexed people are here ! ' They asked hini, ‘ Knowest thou good counsel V ‘ Of a 
surety do I,’ answered he. ‘ Out w'ithit,’ rejoined they. He answered, ‘ I will 
not do that for nothing.’ They asked what he demanded, lie answered, * Each 
of you shall give me a silver penny.’ They said that was mueh, but at length 
agreed that each should straightway give him in huTul the half of a silver penny, 
and promised him the other half if his scheme should have the wished effect. 

“ 'The next day the king held a Ting, or public meeting, and made known his re- 
solution that no ship should go thence so long as this robbery was not cleared up. 
Then stepped forward a young man with long red hair, freckled, and of veiy 
sour aspect ; he took the word, and spoke so ; * Mighty perplexed people are 
there here.’ The kiqg’s councillors asked what good counsel he had found out. 
* This is my counsel,’ answered he, ‘ that each man who has come hither shall 
lay down is mnch silvcit’ as the king shall demand, and when all this money is 
put toother in one pfiice, then shall amends •be made to him who has suffered 
loss ; but the king shall keep the rest as an honorary gift. ’I’liis I know, that 
thc^king will use* his iharc well, and the people need no longer lie* here, as 
though they were walled in, to their great loss — so great a multitude of people 
as are/iere come together.’ This proposal presently won general approbation, 
•nd the* ehipmasters said that they would much rather give money, and an 
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honoraiy gift to the king, than be kept there longer to their great loss. They 
took this resb]ution, the money was collected^ and came to a considerable aunt 
Immediately mter this, a great number of the ships sailed Any. *Thcn the king 
held another Tin^, and the great quantity of money was brought to sight. Firrt 
the loss of the brothers Was made good therefrom ; next the king discoursed 4ith 
his men as to what they should do with such great riches. 'I'lien a man lifted 
up his voice and said, ‘ What does he deserve, think you, who gave this good 
counsel?’ Then they saw that it was the same young man who now stood 
before the king, who had given this counsel, jt'bfn said king Harald^ ‘ All this 
■wealth shjill be divided into two equal parts ; the one half-part shall my men 
have, and the other half-part shall be again divided into two parts, and the one 
part of this lialf shall this young man have, but the; other part I will care for.’ 
riirand thanked the king for this with fair and blithe words ; and so extraor- 
dinary were the riches that fell to Thrand’s JJiarc, that it could hardly be reckoned 
out in the market place.” 

We may probably take it as another proof, as well as a consequence, 
of the magnitude of the wealth 'I'hrand acquired by his good counsel, 
that he got the bettor alike of enemies and kinsmen, and made himself 
really master of the Faroe Islands, though nominally acknowledging 
HakonJarl’s sovereignty, whilst his kinsman, Sigmund Brestersoii, the 
lawful heir of half the islands, w’as a destitute exile. Sigmund, how- 
ever, found favour with Hakon Jarl, and was employed by him on many 
expeditions. One of these shall furnish our last extract. 

When spring came, Hakon Jarl asked Sigmund where he thought to war in 
sununer. Siginund said that it should rest with the Jurl’s pleasure. The Jarl 
said, ‘ I will not then urge thee to pass over and play with the Swedes ; but I 
now wish that thou shouldst bear westwards bver the sea, round about the 
Orkney Islands. There I look that thou shalt meet with a man who is called 
Harald Iron-house or Iron-hrow ; he is banished by me, and is my greatest 
enemy, and has occasioned much dissension here in Norway. He is a brave 
man, and him 1 wish thee to kill, if thou cans! manage it.’ Sigmund said that 
he would fight liim if he could liiid him out. 

“Now Sigmund sailed away from Norway, with eight ships, and Thorcr 
(his cousin) steered the Dragon ship taken from Vaiidil, but Sigmund himself 
that taken from Kaudver. They sailed westwards over the sea, and made but 
little luioty that summer; and towards the close of sununer came under Angle- 
sey, wliieli lies in England’s sea. ’J’here they saw ten ships lying, and amongst 
them a great Dragon ship ; Sigmund quickly knew that Harald Iron-house was 
the leader of these ships; and they a^ced to tight next morning. The nij^it 
passed, and at morning’s dtWii they seized their wea))ons, and fought nil day, till 
night came again. Darkness separated them, and they agreed to cuntiinie the 
battle next morning; in the morning Harald called over to Sigmund’s sliip, 
and asked if he wished to continue the strife. He answered that he had no other 
thought. Th(‘n said Harald, * I will nov^say that which J never said before, that 
[ wish that we should be brothers in arms, and not light longer.’ This the men 
of both leaders counselled, and said it was highly to be wished that they should 
be reconciled, and that all should unite, because then few w'ould be able to stand 
against them. Siginund said there was one thing in *1116 way«of tfleir recon- 
cilement. ‘ What is that?’ jisked Harald. Sigmund arl^wcrcd, * Hakon Jarl 
sent me for thy head.’ M might vrell expect evil from him,’ said Harald, 

* and you two are unlike each other, because thou art ^ ver 3 ^brave man, find 
he is one of the w'urst men I know.’ Sigmund answered, * On that point we 
are not of one mind.’ The people of both sought nevertheless to mediate a re- 
concilement betwixt them, and they were so far reconciled that they put all 
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their booty togetb^’, and ravaged far and wide^ and few were now able to stand 
against them. But when autumy came, Sigmund said that heonlust steer for 
Norway. ^ Then ^ust wc septate?* asked Harald. Sigmund said, ^ No, 
thyt shall not be ; iVill now <iave it, that we both go together to Norway ; so 
shml 1, in some sort, fulfil the promise I gave Hakon J^l, if I take you to him.' 
‘ How should I go to my worst enemy?’ asked Harald. Sigmund said, ‘ Let 
me care for that^ * So it is,’ answered Harald, ' both that 1 can well trust 
thee, and that thou art likewise bound to find a remedy for my difficult position, 
and therefore shalt thou rule jn^^is.’ ” 

On reaching “Norway, Sigmund goes first alone to Hakon Jarl, finds 
him at table, and talks of every thing but Harald. The Jarl waxes 
impatient, and at last asks whether hp had not met Ironliouse. 

“ ‘ Yes, of a surety,’ said Sigmundr, and now he told how it had happened that 
they were reconciled. Then w'as the Jarl silent, and became bloodred in the 
face, and after an hour’s time he said, * Often hast thou done mine errands 
better than this time, Sigmund.* ‘ Lord,* answ^cred Sigmund, ‘ the man is now 
come here into your power, and 1 await that you should, for my sake, forgive 
Harald, so that 1h; may have peace of life and limb, and freedom to dwell here 
in the land.’ ‘ So can it not be,* said the Jarl, ‘ T will have him slain so soon 
as I get hold of him.’ ‘ Lord,’ urged Sigmund, * I will be hall for him, and 
will moreover give as much treasure as you shall require.’ * Thy offers avail 
not,' said the Jarl,’ for he has no reconcilement of me.’ ‘ To little gain have 1 
served thee,’ answered Sigmund, ‘if for one single man 1 cannot obtain peace 
and reconcilement; Therefore will I leave this land, and serve thee no longer ; 
and 1 would it might cost thee something ere he he slain.' Then Sigmund rose 
up, and went out of the room ; but the Jarl remained sitting, and spoke not, 
and none durst pray for Sigmund. Then the Jarl spoke : ‘ Sigmund was wroth,’ 
said he, ‘ and loss it w'erc for my realm should he leave me ; hut that cannot be 
his earnest.’ ‘Surely he is in earnest,* said his men. ‘Follow him,’ said the 
Jarl, ‘ and we wnll be reconciled on the terms he proffered.’ 'i'hen went the 
riarl’s men to Sigmund, and told him this, and Sigmund went back to the Jarl. 
The Jarl was now the first to greet him, and said they would be reconciled on 
the conditions he had offered; and he added, ‘ 1 will not have thee leave me.’ ” 


Art. XIV . — Memoircs siir la Rhulutmi d'Tfaiic en ISiJl. I'ar Henri 
Misley. 8vo. Paris. 

Accidental circumstances have thrown into our hands the first nine 
sheets of a w’ork under the above title, which was j)rcparing for publi- 
cation at Paris, but w'hosc farther progress the French government 
took effectual measures to stop, by the expulsion of the author from 
the country. From the minute de|pils which these sheets contain, there 
is no doubt that it would have excited a good deal of interest in the 
political world. Mr* Misley was, for several years, at the head of a 
conspiracy, tending tp unite the whole of Italy under one sceptre, that 
the Duke of Modqpa, whom he considered as the most advantageously 
connected, the richest gnd ablest prince in the peninsula, and whom, it 
appears, he induced to give a certain countenance to his plans. His 
views happened to /kll in with those of some of the agents, whom Russia 
at that time, had, amongst her preparations of war against Turkey, 
sent to*agitate Italy, Hungary and Galicia, for the purpose of diverting 
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the &ttentio]|^.iof Austria from the East.^ Yielding to the solicitations 
of one of these agents, he went to Geneva to confer Jvith Capo d’Istria 
on the assistance which Russia should fuftiish ; ana in the sequel^ he 
made no less than seven journies to different parts of Europe, to 
mature his plans. On his return, he set to work to get the co-opera- 
tion of the Italian patriots ; and as those of the interior refused to 
rome forward from fear of falling into a^'s^are, he exerted 1^'mself so 
much with some of the refugees in England and Francg, that he at last 
induced them to try a negociation. Committees w^ere then formed in 
London and Paris ; the conditions on which they should recommend 
tlie duke to their countrymen were^ agreed upon ; and a Modenese 
exile was deputed, with the duke’s cimsent, to carry them to Modena^ 
VVhilst the plot w’as thus fast advancing to its maturity, the treaty of 
peace, which the Russian successes compelled the Turks to sign at 
Adrianople, suddenly disconcerted it all. The Duke of Modena 
hastened to Vienna, to set himself right with Metternich ; and Mr. 
Misley returned to Paris in search of other combinations. The French 
patriots were then preparing to resist the encroachments which they 
expected the Polignac ministry would soon attempt upon their liber- 
ties. Some were endeavouring to bring about a republic ; others, to 
preserve the monarchical government, raising the Duke of Orleans to 
the throne. As the object of the latter was so analogous With his own, Mr. 
Misley formed an alliance with their party. In compliance with his wishes, 
MM. Felix Jit‘])elleticr and l)c Schonen were about to proceed to Italy 
in order to have some interviews with the Duke of Modena; but the 
sudden publication of the ordinances, and the consequent elevation of 
Louis Philippe, caused them to give up the journey. After some at- 
tempts to induce the citizen-king and his ministers to make commoq 
cause with Italy, he went back to Modena himself. He found the 
duke extremely incensed against Louis Philippe and the French cabi- 
net, saying they had ba.-»ely betrayed the secret to Metternich, and de- 
claring that he would have nothing more to do wdth the conspiracy. 
Misley s endeavours to calm the duke and to bring him back to their, 
former engagements were completely unsuccessful. He then resolved 
to dissemble and to proceed without him ; and leaving Cyrus Menotti 
to watch his movements, as well as to make the last arrangements for 
the insurrection, he returned to France to inform his friends of the 
change, and to request their assistance in the blow' which he meditated 
immediately to strike. Having taken every possible precaution, in- 
cluding private and public assurances from Louis Philippe, his minis- 
ters, and the leading members of the Chamber of Deputies, the Italian 
patriots effected the revolution of central Italy. Eyery one knows how 
the Austrians advanced to put it down, and how the statesmen of 
France shrunk from the consequences of the principle of non-interven- 
tion, which they had so boastfully proclaimed.^ 

Mr. Misley was now condemned to death and to tli^ coofiscatiop of 
his property, by the same prince whom he had so Assiduously laboured 
to make king of all Italy ; but he was fortunate enough not to fall into 
his hands. In his exile, he resumed with the pen his warfare, against 
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tfie oppressors of his country; and aiming the first bloi^^t the most 
terrible of tAem 111, he published his work on the Austrian dominion in 
which will be found* noticed at page 352^ ante. He next at- 
tempted to bring out the present Memoirs, in ^ich Louis Philippe, 
and several of hj^ ministers, do not appear in the most favourable light; 
but the French police, as wc said above, defeated his plan, by sending 
him out «f the country. ^ 

The following account of 'the unsuccessful attempt at insurrection 
made by Menotti and his accomplices at Modena, drawn up by one of 
the parties, who was fortunate enough to make his escape afterwards, 
strikes us as one of the most interesting passages of the narrative. 

c 

** The police seemed to have be(‘n for some time acqiiaint(‘d with the proceedings of 
the liberals, with the plans the\ were forming, and with the fact that public i)|)iiiion 
declared »n insiirreclion to be at hand. The conespondence and interviews nt sus- 
pected persons were watched with the greatest care. It was already reported that a 
very lung list of arrests hud passed in succession from the hands of the duke to llio^e 
of Prince Canusa, and from the latter Jo the governor. Tt whs added that tlie««e arrests 
would have the effect of pji'-al3'sini; all the schemes of the revolutionists. 'I'lic duke 
had just sent the Marquis Tatcoli sccretl3' and in great haste to Home and Naples, 
only allowing him six days to perlorm his duty and return, lie had also sent Doctor 
Cimhurdi, with Griliu, his own valet de chambre, to Milan. Most of the citizens who 
were engaged in preparing our future destinies no longer slept at home, not tonsidering 
themselves sufficiently^ secure. Cyrus Menotti, who knew that u revolution in Italy 
was on the point of breaking out, was also aware that, if a number of arrests were 
allowed to take place at Modtuta, it would deprive that city of any chance of perform- 
ing its own part, for it was the most influential persons, and those in whom the greatest 
public confidence was placed, whoVould have been selected. In conse({uciice of this, 
he had made up his mind, and had informed his adherents, that if the government 
did not allow tlie time to arrive in which Modena was to act in concert with the 
other cities, the first arrest made or attempted, of any citizen noted for his liberalism, 
lliuuld be tlie signal of the projected insurrection. 

" On the morning of the 3 d of February, Nicholas Fabrizi, a young man, who was 
known to be in Menotti’s confidence, and warmly attaclied to liberal opinions, was 
arrested by the duke’s orders. Every one saw in liis imprisonment the coinmcncciiKMit 
of the repressive measures with which the patriots had been tlirealcned ; Menotti 
immediately made arrangements in order that the rising should take place tlie same 
.day at midnight. He despatched couriers to Finale, Carpi, Miruiidolu, ba'-suolo, and 
Other places, inviting the liberals to disarm tl.e duke’s troops, take possession of the 
towns, and proclaim their independence. He sent to the neighbouiing villages and 
territory, ordering such citizens as were appointed for that purpose, to asscnnble all 
their disposable force, and march upon Modena so as to arrive there at midnight. He 
requested all the young men, who were to act at Modena, to meet at his house in the 
course of the evening; and it was settled that at midnight one party sliould attack the 
guard in the square, another the ducal palace, and a third the gates of the cit3’^, in 
order to open them to their friends on the outside. 

The Duke of Modena, on his part, was not idle. He concentrated in the city the 
different brigades of his dragoons, which were quartered in the surrounding country; 
he barricaded the gatestof his palace, and took every necessary precaution to repel an 
attack* B^t all this was done with the greatest secrecy; and of all these acts, which 
were known afiar his departure, the only one that came to the ears of the public, 
was the order he gnvd* to Generals Fontanelli altd Zucchi to quit liis territory before 
uightfall. * 

**«It was eight (f clock, in the evening, and some of us were already assembled at 
Menotti’s, where we expected the rest of our comrades. We employed ourselves in 
preparing tricoloured flags, and in loading the firearms wiiich wc had secretly carried 
there dining the day. Tiiere were thirty-five of us ; fifteen young men of good family, 

^ and the rest workmen and peasants. One of Meiiotti’s servants came and told him 
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thnt a squadm of dragoons was drawn up before bis door, and seemed disposed to 
enter the courtyard, and that, as the door was o}^n, there was luthiii^lu prevent their 
entrance. AJenutti ordered that tliey should |e it^luwed to e/ter, and that the hall 
dour should lie opened to them, intending then to shut them in and make liifm 
prisoners, as he did nut^liink they were niimerotis enough to defend themselves. At 
this moment another servant came to inform him that the corps of pioneers was forming 
in order of battle in front of the house, and immediately aiterwaAls word was brought 
that other troops were marching to the same point. Mcnotti then changed his plans, 
lie gave orders to open the door to no one, distri^iiUgi arms among us, aiiif encouraged 
us to resist, if we were attacked, till midnight, anticipating thgt at that hour our 
friends on the outside would, by a diversion, divide the forces of the duke, and enable 
us to make a sortie. 

I'he detachment of dragoons, which had entered, now ascended the staircase, and 
knocked violently at the door of the fudging. Menotii demanded who was there, 
and what they wanted. The Lommundiiig otfleer summoned him in the duke's name 
to open the door, saving that he had orders to search the house. Menotti replied that 
he would not open it. Tlieothcer then said he would lorce the door, and the dragoons 
immediuUly bioke it open with the butt-ends of their muskets. Menotli then drew 
the first trigger, and we followed his example by a general discharge of fire-arms. A 
reinlureeiiieiu ui dragoons and pioneers now arrived. There was a battle in the house 
between a portion of its defenders and the solAiers who invaded it, while the rest of 
the young men fired from the windows on the dukc*s troops, who were now placed all 
around the house, ns well as posted at the opposite windows, from which they reinrned 
our fire. After Ivio hours fighting, the death of several of the soldiers uho tried to 
enter the lodging, put their comrades to diglit. They retreated in siicli confusion, that 
they^ did not even carry off tlieir wounded. This cheek, together with the ravages 
made by our well-directed fire in the ranks which crowded tiie street, made the 
officers determine to leave off firing, in order that we should do the same. Not one of 
us had been wounded. 

“ The rattling peal of musketry was followed by a deep silence, which was only hiokeit 
by the groans of some wounded soldiers. The young men in the house congratulated 
themselves on what they had done, but were not the less convinced that they should 
hardly be able to staiid a second attack, unless they were assisted by their friends from 
without. Ill the mean time, after placing sentineis at all the outlets of the house, oiicy 
part of them were busied in getting fresh arms ready, some took a iitlic refreshment, 
and the most cureless went to sleep. They waited fur midnight with the most 
intense anxiety; it struck twelve, but the wisked-fur tocsin was nut yet heard. No 
voice broke a silence whicli began to grow fearful, and at half-past twelve no com- 
motion had taken place. Mure than a thousand soldiers were drawn up round the 
house, and a sortie was impossible, because our nmskets had no bayonets. In the . 
mean time Mciiotti bad disappeared, for reasons which 1 shall slate presently. 

" At one o’clock a. m. n cannon-ball made the house shake, and beat down part of 
the wall. This shot was follow'cd by a second, and then by a disciiarge of grnpe-siiot. 
A part of the front of the house had given way to the cannon, and the young men, 
being unable to resist tliis kind of attack, resolved to bury themselves under the ruins 
of the house. It is impussihle fur me to describe the stale of those persons who 
inhabited tlie different floors, and who were strangers to Menotli's family. They were 
in the greatest consternaliun: the women and children uttered cries of despair, im- 
plored the pity of tiie besieged, whom they entreated not to expose them to certain 
death by a deieiice which was now useless. At this moment, Colonel Slunzani enteretl 
the court; and cried out " Surrender, or I will butter down tiicjiuusc.” The cries and 
supplications were then icdouhleti, and compassion induced us to yield. 

“ We were ordered to descend, for the soldiers were afraiJl to entertthe ifbuse. We 
obeyed, and they made us assemble ifiu sort of corridor at the Ibot of the stairs. The 
siiialliiess of cur number excited the surprise and rage o^ the soldiers to such a pitch 
that they Wanted to butcher us. The colonel resolutely opfwsed this, bwt parlicijiat- 
ing in the general error, asked why the others did not desceifd, and summoned tliem 
to do so with horrible threats. It was not until they were well assured that the house 
contained no other defenders than those belore their eyes, that they had the Courage 
to searcli it. * 
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" During the time we were kept in this place, wuiting for superior ordj^rs, great was 
the curiosity' to s^e us,|and the dispo'/.tion to insult us. The colonel ^d much diffi- 
culty in prcveiiiiiig tli^soldiers, ur^d ei^iecially the officers, who were even more furious, 
frui%wreaking their vengeance on prisoners and unarmed men. 

“ General Guicciardicame to see us, and ordered that we slif^uld he taken to the ducal 
palace. The first person who presented himself to his-view wasSilvestro Ctistiglioni,u 
3'oung man Mhom Re knew, and with uho*«e family he had been lung intimate, tie 
loaded him with abuse, tried to pluck out his mustachios, and finished spitting in 
bis fetee. Slvcslro’s countenance oi^ly expressed dignity and contempt. The ceneral 
tlieii addressed somg insulting observations to the rest of us, and \vc‘nt awa^. 'i bis w'as 
Ids first campaign and first achievement. 

“ 'J’his conduct was a ficsh excitement to the soldiery, and the colonel cried in vain, 
“ Respect them, they arc prisoners.” We were knockeO about, insulted and wounded. 
The colonel resolved to send us to our p^ace Rf destination, assigning to each of us a 
corporal and six soldiers. On our way fne soldiers rushed upon us, struck us w'ith the 
butt-ends of their muskets, tore our clothes, rifled our pockets, rubbed us, and in a 
word, spared us no kind of outrage. The officers, however, surpassed them: they 
amused themselves by pricking us with tlieir swoids, or causing us to be goaded with 
bayonets. We all received injuries, many w'erc seriously wounded, and one was left 
dead on the spot. We preserved these recollections with our scars. 

When we reached the paluec, were put into a narrow place where we could 
barely stand upright, and where the heat was sufKocating. Here we found a great num- 
ber of citizens who had been arrested, and it was then we learnt how our friends had 
been prevented fiom coming to our assistance. More than four hundred suspected 
persons were in prison. An immense number of patrols paraded the city, and would 
nut allow any persons to meet and speak to each other. Exery one was obliged to go 
home, under pain of being arrested. No one had been able to run to the gates, wliieh 
weie guarded by numerous sentinels, and the keys consigned to the bands of the duke. 
Detachments of cavalry scoured the suburbs of the city to disperse the assembling 
people. The clappers had been removed from the bells in all the churches. 

“ The night was spent in registering the names of the persons arrestcil, and sending 
them to prison. There we found Menotti, who hud been imprisoned before us, and 
learned fiom him the result of his attempt after his disappearance, and the par- 
ticulars of his capture. Seeing the absolute necessity of a diversion, he resolved to 
produce or secure one, either by putting himself at the head of any of his partisans 
he migiit meet wilh, and attacking the disordered troops, or, if that did not succeed, 
by setting fire to some part of the city, in order to divide the allenlioii of the auihori- 
lics. lie had endeavoured to leave lii^‘ house, and reach a back street by getting over 
the roofs of the adjoining houses. He had already got on the top of a little chapel 
of no great height, when he was espied by the dragoons who were there on duty. 
They challenged him fo surrender; and, oii Ins refusal to do so, fired at him. Being 
struck by a ball on the sliouldcr, he fell from the roof to the ground, and, although 
half-senseless, was pinioned, taken to the palace, and from thence to |)risori. 

** We were all tried and condemned to death. The priest had already' entered the 
prison, and the executioner had arrived in the city. The sentence was on theliuint of 
being carried into execution, when the news of the revolution at Bologna, and the 
insurrection of the neighbouring country, made the duke afraid of being blockaded 
and taken prisoner. This apprehension made him resolve to retire with his troops, and 
he took refuge in Maiuud, carrying Menotti along with him, and confining him in an 
Austrian prison. As for us, the people set us at liberty, and a new government was 
established.” ^ 

We hi^ve given the details of this notable plan of revolution nearly 
as they are stated ^by Mr. IM i si ey himself. We have already, in the 
fifth article of the present number, expressed our opinion of the folly 
and utter ^ hopelessness of all such attempts, and shall only kere add, 
that if any thing w^re required to add tenfold strength to our convic- 
tions, ^Mr. Misley's Memoirs would furnish it. 
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DENMARK. 

pRorLSsoR Sciiouw of Copenhagen has a woik in the pi ess on the Climate 
of Italy, being ihe icsult of obsefiati^ns made during tuojouniies through 
that countiy in lbl7 — 1819 and 18^i9>^18S0 


A new Danish and English and English and Danish Dictionary^ by G. 
Goidon Macdougall, Esq , Keepei ot the Classen Libiary at Copenhagen, as- 
sisted by a native Danish scholar, is now in considerable ioi wardness. 

"Ihe old Dictionaries of Wolff (4to« London, 1779,) and of Bay (8vo. 
Copenhagen, 1798,) weie confined to the Danish and English, and were 
besides exceedingly erroneous and inipcifect Great pains aie taking by the 
compileis of the one now prepaiing to make it as complete as possible iii both 
languages 


Ihe King of Denmark appeals to be anxious, not only in a geneial way for 
the educitiun of his subjects, but also for the impiovement of the coiii^e of 
education to be pioiided lot them, and of the mode of inipaiting it With a 
now to this last object he, about a yeai and a half ago, sent Mi. Chariot 
Maiiboc, to whose ch iigc the 1 nglish depaitment at the Royal Military Col- 
lege IS committed, to 1 ngland, that he might make himself acquainted with 
the best and newest forms of tuition in use beie Ihe Hamiltonian niethpd 
Mi Mariboe al cadv knew, and had intiuduccd into Deninurk, it wan theie- 
fore an> subsequent impioiements upon this and the Jacotot method that he 
sought to invest gate, and iioin all these he has foimed a system of his own, of 
which, both because it appeals to be veiv successful, and because we are 
pleased with the novelty of seeing, pioveibially slow Deiimaik take the lead 
in intellcctunl matters, we subjoin an outline According to Mr. Miiiiboe^ 
plan, a foieign 1 iiiguagc, say Ficnch, is taught by French sentences, pro- 
nounced by the mastei, and lepeated by the pupils, at first without using a 
bonk; then ti instated, not woid by woid, but sentence by sentence, as literally 
us is compatible with preset \ mg the idiom of both languages. The piocess 
IS then leveised, the mastei giving the Danish sentence, and the pupil the 
licnch. Ihc teacher nest piopuses new Danish sentences, to be translated 
by the pupils fiom the stock of Fiencli woids they have thus acquired; and 
the rules of giamniai they are made to deduce foi themselves us they go 
along. We aie assured that a very few such lessons enable the pupil to ex- 
pi ess himself with faciliC} and coriectness in the language he is learning, and 
to lead any ordinal y book. , ^ • 

• • 

Ohlenschlager*s new tragedy, Queen Maigaretf Jias been produced at the 
Theatre^ Royal, Copenhagen, and favoui ably received.^ It Ri a vfork superior 
to several, and infeiioi to few, of its predecessors, and is well calculated, if not 
to enhance, at least to sustain, the leputation of its celebiated ^author. 
Among Its best points may he mentioned the scene where Margaret„tu whom 
access to the triple ciowii of Scandinavia liad been opened by the demise 
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her son Oluf, receives, in presence of her assembled' people, an impostor 
who, urged by like ninhition of his Motlier, a descendant of tlie al||^ient kings 
of Norway, and nvailiJK himselt^ ofpliis resemblance to tlie deceased prince, 
(who^ illegitimate brother he, in the sequel, proves to he,) has given himself 
out for him, and in that character laid claim to his kingdoms. The struggle 
in the breast of Mar^'urct between joy at the prospect of recovering her son, 
even at the sacrifice of lier own power, and suspicion of liis identity with the 
individual who stands before her, so like him in stature, person and voice, that 
she can scarce withstand the itnpC.‘lse of clasping him to her bosom, is de- 
picted with a master's hand. Scarcely inferior to tins in interest, is the inter- 
view between Margaret and Ragnhild, the mother of the pretender, after the 
discovery of tlie imposture, and the execution (not by Margaret’s order) of its 
instrument. The representation of tl^ drVtma was an occasion of proud and 
well-merited triumph to its distingiii^ned author. It was brought out upon 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his debut as a dramatic writer, and the audience 
seized the opportunity thus afl’orded them of paying him (for he was present) 
the homage of their admiration in a vivat, a compliment unprecedented, we 
believe, in the annals of the Danish stage. During the last summer (of its 
1833) Olilenschlager paid a visit, fo,‘* the first lime, to Norway, the scene of 
several of liis master-pieces, and was enthusiastically welcomed by its inhabi- 
tants. Salutes were fired, and fetes were given in his honour; and men of 
every rank and station, from the crown-prince Oscar to the artisan and pea- 
sant, vied with each other in doing homage to the great poet of the North, 
the legitimate successor (as he has been hailed by a brother baid, Tegn^r,) of 
the iiniiiorCal Gueche, On his return home the poet lias given utterance to 
his gratified and grateful feeling in a cyclus of poetical efifusions entitled 

Norgesreisen, eii Digtekrands,’^ (!Z7/c Trip to Islorrrap, a poetical parlandy) a 
production less calculated, howefer, than the preceding, to do honour to his 
muse. 

" Dandserinden*' {the Opcra~danccr)y recently published anonymously, is the 
production of a new candidate for poetical fume, Mr. Paludan Muller. It is a 
poem of some four hundred stanzas, written throughout in the oHuva rimn, and 
is, perhaps, the happiest imitation of Lord Ilyron’s inaiiuer in his Doji JmJij 
or his Beppn, that has appeared. The story it embodies is exceedingly simple, 
and has evidently been intended by the author to serve hut as a string on 
which to hang a thousand beautiful episodes. Encouraged by its distinguished 
success, he has already published another and larger poem, on the Loves of 
Cupid and Tsyche, the versification of which is extremely beautiful. It 
abounds with very striking poetical passages, but the subject has become trite 
and worn out. 

A reprint has been commenced of the Works of J. L. Heiberg, of which 
three volumes have already appeared, the first containing his juvenile poems 
of The Puppet Show and Christmas Sports and New Year Frolics; the second 
and third, his dramatic works and vaudevilles, a species of ( iitertainment 
which he was the firsb to introduce upon the Danish stage. 7^hese pieces of 
Heiberg hcjir a considerable resemblance to Ilolherg’s racy sketches of Danish 
national maunefs, and continue to draw crowded lionses. 'J’he author’s fame, 
meanwhile, rests less securely upon them (though they display a rich vein of 
satire, and a prevalent foi^ohservalioii of character,) than on his “ Elverhia” 
(Fairy-knoll), afive-act«ipera, tlie plot of wliich is taken from a passage in the 
life of Christian IV. (the hero of the Oldenburg dynasty of Danish kings,) in 
the maiiugeiiient of which lie has dexterously availed himself of the popular 
superstitibns and legends, and the ballad poetry of his native country. Of 
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tliis piece it is not saying too much that |the, toutc enfgmble of the laiieuoge, 
plot, and characters, and the singular beauty and originality of the niusii^ (the 
composition of the late celebrated Kuhlau), are such as give it a just claim to 
the highest rank in the department of dramatic literaturi^ to which it belongs. 
Its translatiuri into Knglish, and introduction on the English stage, could 
scarcely fail, it is conceived, of eminent success/' • 

A dramatic poem, by Mr. T. R. Rumohr, entitled, ‘‘ Repnar Lodbrog and 
bis Sons,^* has lately appeared; the subject of which is the defeat and murder 
of the Danish king Hegnar Lodh^ig ^ King Ella of Northumberland, and 
the vengeance indicted by his sons upoif Ella. 

The present nourishing condition of the stage in Denmark is a subject well 
worthy of notice. Mention has already been made in these and preceding 
notices, of dramatic novelties —tragedies, comedies, operas, and vaudevilles — 
succeeding one another with astonishing* rapidity, many of them capable of 
bearing a comparison with, perhaps, the best dramatic productions of any 
other country whatever. Nor are the performers on the Copenhagen boards 
less eminent for skill in art : Ri/ge, for example, Winsiiiw and Nielsen in the 
line of 'riagedy ; Ffydendulil, Stage, f Rosekilde, Foersom, and Phister in 
Comedy; and of female performers, Mrs. IVexschall, Miss Jurgenson, and 
Mrs. Ht'tbfrg, (the latter tlie wife of Professor Heiberg,) an ncLres.s of remark- 
able versatility of talent, being equally distinguished in scenes of humour and 
of pathos. Ill the department of the opera, ^he Danish stage possesses fewer 
attractions, though its prima donna. Miss Zrza, is not without a host of ad- 
mirers, prepared to vindicate her claim to a high station among the i oculists 
ol the day; and in that of the Ballet, its condition, with a solitary exception, 
is, as might be expected, deplorable. On the other hand it is distinguished by 
the excellence of its orchestra, than which, that of the Italian opera excepted, 
London itself possesses none superior. Attached to the theatre of Copen- 
hagen are a musical conservatoire, under the direction of Professor Sibuni; 
and a school of elocution for the education of young aspirants to Thespian 
fume; none of wlioiii are admitted to figure on the boards until they have 
served an apprenticeship, which is of longer or shorter duration, according to 
the talent and proficiency of the individual. From the moiiient of his admis- 
sion, however, the actor becomes an employe of the crown; his salary is defi- 
nitely fixed; and on his retirement from the stage from age, or whatever 
other cause, lie receives a pension proportioned to his merit and past ser- 
vices.! Benefits*’ are things unknown, but Evening Entertainments (as they 
arc named) are occasionally permitted, which comes to the same thing. In 
like manner the emoluments of writers fur the stage are determined by a 
graduated scale, regulating the prices of accepted plays, from a one-act to a 
five-act piece. One successful production of the latter class, and ttoo or three 
of the former, entitle an author, moreover, to a frefe admission for life. 
Another novel feature in the theatrical concerns of«»Denmar^k isi»the mode 


* We 'have been informed, on good authority, that a translation* of this opera<«s in 
course of preparation by a lady, resident in London, with aAriew to its re-prod uctioii 
on the boards of Drury Lnne or Covenl Barden. 

■f This name is a dissyllable, and the g in it is pronounced hard. * 

f It is but fair to add that a system of strict discipline is inainfained abioog tha 
actors and actresses of the Copenliageii s*,iigp; and that acts of insubordination are 
punishable with incarceration in a prisoif called The Blue Tower. 
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adopt^ of letting out^ke hoxest IVi place of leaving their occupation to 
chance and the attractions of the play-hill, the boxes of the Copenhagen 
theatre are put up to public auction, and families hire ana afterwards sub-let 
them for a certain ni 5 ;ht in the week throughout the season. A full box-au- 
dience at any rate is thus secured, while the chance of filling the rest of the 
house is at tfie same time augmented, and the performers are spared the an- 
noyance of playing to empty benches. Another arrangement also, not long 
since introduced from Germany, has been beneficial in preventing that uproar 
and confusion which characterize the storming of a pit by a London audience. 
A portion of the pit, railed off from the r^si, and culled the Parquet ^ is pro- 
vided with comfortable scats, (a sort^f arm-chairs,) and numbered; tickets 
with corresponding numbers are sold at the door, and give the purchaser 
easy access to his seat, sparing him the necessity and unpleasantness of 
forcing himself, vi tt armis^ into the part of the house he wishes to go to. 
The decency and order, finally, of the Copenhagen theatre are not less worthy 
of imitation. None of those scenes of riot and outrage are witnessed in it, 
which too frequently disgrace the thiatres of London; and the performances 
are, with very rare exceptions, never interrupted by unreasonable applause, 
or the reverse, the audie»nce withholding to the end of the act, or of the piece, 
the expression of their approval or disapprobation. The very damning of a 
play is managed with a degree of decorum, five minutes only being allowed 
for the strife of convicting voices, at the expiration of which time silence is 
instantaneously restored, as if by magic, by three strokes on a gong. 


There are published in Copenhagen nt present about a dozen newspapers 
of various kinds. Two of them, The Berling Gazette. (“Berliniiske-Tidende’'), 
80 called from its proprietors, u family of the name of Berling, and The 
Day^ are political, and daily papers. The Copcnfuiccn Posty published five 
times a week, is a paper of miscellaneous contents, chiefly, however, lite- 
rary. Its politics (whenever it displays them, which is not very ofieii,) are of 
R liberal cast. Professor Schouw's Danish Weekly paper (“ Dunsk IVebkrifV’) 
is devoted to literature and criticism. The Very newest Picture of Copenhagen 
(**Allernyest Skilderie af Kiubenhown'*), so called to distinguish it from a new 
and a newest which are newdy defunct, is likewise literary, hut of subordi- 
nate rank to the above. The Copenhagen Flying Post, edited by Professor 
Heiberg, which was decidedly the cleverest paper of its day, although, unfor- 
tunately, as much distinguished by its polemical and acrimonious spirit as hy 
its wit and talent, was recently discontinued, but has again been resumed in 
occasional numbers. The Literary Gazette (“ Litteralur-l'idende’^) and The 
Danish Bee, a Sunday paper, set up by a foreigner, Mr. Pollon, and subse- 
quently conducted for a short period by Mr. Mariboe, have recently given up 
the ghost. Besides these there are A Friend of the Police (“ Polite-veniien”), 
which takes cognizance of public nuisances of every sort,— of streets that want 
repair, shops that lack signs, &c. &c.; as also A Rocket,*^ a Thunder-bolt,* 
and a “ Purgatory^ (names of dire omen!) presenting feeble imitations of our 
“John “Satirist/' and “Age.” Finally, there is a Daily Advertiser, 

the columns of whiclu are exclusively occupij^d w’ith advertisements of every 
imaginable description, all regularly classed. There is thus in Copenhagen a 
seprrate paper fd.* almost every subject. The result is, that one is never at a 
loss to know where to find the sort of intelligence one wants,— but, on the 
other hand, in order to keep pace with the inarch of “ things in general,” we 
should require to lake in a number of, or ail these paper:!, instead of one or 
ttwo as elsewhere. The most curious and most revolting feature of this 
arrangement is the anxious care taken* tq prevent poaching on the part of the 
respectAe editors, (none, for instance, but the editoj of the Daily Advertiser 
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Hare ine^le with aHvertisements; none with politics but the Berling Gazette 
and JJaj/PSiul these, God wot, but very fender!}',) aiicftthat the whole phalanx 
of papers (in fact, every thinj; published^^lujrt of tweAy-four sheets,) lender 
t^ve surveillance of ^lie censor, that night-mare on a people's moral aiin intel- 
lectual energies. 


With reference to the liberty of the press in Denmark, wc have been a good 
deal amused by a controversy which has.,befn lately provoked \y a Mr. Al- 
green-Ussing, a young lawyer of some eminence, who, iji a series of articles 
inserted in the Dagen (Day) newspaper, maintained the hold paradox that, 
111 point of fact, no such thing as a censorship existed in Denmark (with the ex- 
ception, it is true, ol' political nempapers, and of authors already convicted of 
transgressing the. lares regulating the %hcrty of the press). Mr. Ussing could 
not deny that there was such an oiheer as a censor, ns well os that he exer- 
cised the powers entrusted to him, but he contended that, as an author pos- 
sessed the right of appeal from his dictum to the chancery, and from the 
cliancery to the ordinary courts of law, this afforded such an effectual control 
over the censor's abuse of his powers, that he was little better than a non- 
entity. Mr. Ussing's articles were critiefsed in a pamphlet by Mr. Christen- 
sen, and in the Monthly lievicw of hitcruture by Professor David, to which 
Mr. Ussing published a rejoinder. The truly ludicrous character of this con- 
troversy, in which the Duiiisii public has taken a considerable interest, will be 
at once seen when wc state the nature of the restrictions under which author- 
ship is placed in Denmark. In the first place then, the author or editor of a 
book, on any subject whaiccer, not political, whether periodical or otherwise, 
which doe^ not exceed tweniy-four printed sheets, is hound to submit it to 
the censor, either in MS. or in its printed fosm, before he can venture to send 
It foitli to the world; hut if no objection is communicated to him within four 
days afterwards, he is then at liberty to do so. If the censor, however, puU 
Ins finger on what he considers objectionable matter, and insists on its being 
altered or omitted, the luckless author must either submit to his Jiat,ov nppcvu 
to the chancery, and if that should be against him, to appeal a second time 
to the ordinary courts of law. Be it remarked that all the while this appeal is 
going on (which may be for months) the MS. or book in question is under 
sequestration; and what is worse than all, if the final decision of the tribunals 
should he against him, the author is actually condemned to the same penalties 
which, by the act of publication, he would have incurred for offending against 
the lawb regulating the liberty of the press, (laws conceived in terms the most 
ambiguous and vague), the intention being here regarded as tantamount to the 
overt act. If condemned, he is also thenceforward subjected to a special cen- 
sorship, from which he has no appeal. When the trouble, anxiety, and aiinuy- 
unce, as well us the serious pecuniary injury attending all this is considered, 
it need not he matter of wonder that appeals from the censor's interdict are 
very rare in Deninurk. Secondly, with regard to political writings of all sorts, 
whether in newspapers or otherwise, the law is nut only very strict, but the 
rcill of the censor, as its interpreter, is law. The law absolutely prohibits the 
utterance — 1 . Of all sentiments depreciatory of monari^hical government and 
institutions. 2 . Of all censure of the measures of gqs^ernmeqt which are con- 
sidered to emanate directly from the king, there being 410 sucli thing in Den- 
maik as rninibteniil responsihiliTy; and in this cajegury may be included all 
deiiunci;itioiis of public functionaries for incapacity or mal¥ersation, bovitevtr 
disgraceful or notorious. 3. Of all expressions, inuenalis, &c. reflecting on any 
member of the royal family, from the highest to the lowest. 4. Of all dis- 
respectful mention of any foreign potentate in alliance with the kvng|%EC.&c*; 
thus narrowing, in no inconsiderable degree, the field of political discussion^ 
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The Danish press, in .consequence pf these restrictions, is, as iqip^it be ex- 
pected, any thin^ but Oie organ of public opinion. When, therefore, Mr. Us- 
sing^ould persuade ffis countr5m^ that they enjoy a liberty of the press 
perhaps greater than any other monarchical (meaning (tespotic) state in Eu- 
rope, per/iap5 he tells the truth; it m^y possibfi/ he greater than that which 
the Russian Autocritt or the Austrian Kayser allow to their subjects, lint to 
apply seriously the term liberty of the press to such a state of things as we 
have here cfescribed, is so lud^ropsly absurd and preposterous, at the same 
time BO bitter and itruel a mockery, that one is at a loss whether to laugh at 
the folly, or pity the intellect, of the man who has so committed himself. 

On the 1st of this month (April, 1834,)4the Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture of the Danish Acadenf^ of Arts was opened to the public. It 
comprises 305 subjects, of which 217 are pictures and drawings; 44 pieces of 
sculpture; and the rest studies in architecture or chefs-d'auvres of the mecha- 
nical arts. Thorvaldsen alone has contributed 37 specimens, statues and 
bas-reliefs, of which 17 are works in marble, the others in plaster. Of the 
former the statue of Christ, intended for the metropolitan church, a Mer- 
cury,. a Mars and Cupid, and an Angel of Baptism, merit special mention; 
among the latter a statue of Lord Byron is pre-eminent. This eminent artist 
is shortly expected on a visit to his native country. His arrival is anxiously 
looked for, and a studio has already been prepared for him, where he will 
complete a number of works which were sent to Copenhagen, it is believed 
with that intent, in an unfinished state. 


The Second Number of the Translation of Miss Martineau’s Illustrations of 
Political Economy, by Professor, David and Mr. Mariboe has just appeared. 


. FRANCE. 

A NEW series of the Annates des Sciences Naturclles has commenced with this 
year, edited iu the Zoological department by Messrs. Audouin and Milnc- 
Edwards, and in the Botanical^ by Messrs. Brongniart and Cuillemiu. Tlic 
Archives dc Botanique, by the last-named editor, are discontinued, being 
'merged in the new journal. Each of these divisions is sold sejiaralcly. 

M. Labaume, the author of the popular History of Napoleon’s Russian 
Campaign, has commenced the publication of a History of Ihc French Rcn)- 
lution, in 21 vols. 8vo., drawn up on a new plan and from ])rintcd and in- 
edited materials, many of which have been communicated by the actors in the 
scene. 


A Political and Military History of the Revolution in Poland in 1830 and 
1831, is now publishing in French, translated from the German of Dr. Spa- 
zier of Leipzig, whosb attachment to tlie Polish cause, evinced before the Ger- 
man publii: byjtlie publication of many works in its defence, gained him so 
completely the conhd^nce of the expatriated Poles that most of them (intrusted 
him with such documents ^as they had been able to preserve on the downfal of 
theif country ; with such assistance, Dr. S.*s work has been stamped ?(s one of 
the very highest autlicftity. It has already gone through several editions in 
• German, and been considered eminently worthy of being more widely ciren- 
lated. French translation will form four volumes, 8vo. (divided into thirty 
, livraisons) accompanied by an atlas of maps and plans of battles. 
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An inteicstnu imWicilion in the. ths<* ot JMemoiis l^ now appealing at 
Pans, — Smwcnus of tin. Miidiioiicjfr dt C n (pi> di's^inguislied Cuandi 
Dimi oi tin amun cmbi itin^ tju t,\tr lordiii 1} spiti of ninety years 

(from 1710 to 1H00) in a lih which \v is piofonH.( d ibo\t i century IJi# hook 
1^ said to bt full oi? new ind curious inccdotis ind stiiking porti iits of the 
authoress s contc mpon.iH s ind she his ittaclud husclf in i puticulai 
imnncr to lefiilc ind coiriet the stitcments ol th I)ul?e of St Simons Me 
rnoiis Iwo \ohimcs hue ijipeircd and two nioiowill conipli^c the woik 

A new monthly journal has been comiuuiCLd with thf» >Lir, cntitUd 
i hives dis Si i( lues Mot alts tl Politiqms^ i main object of which is to givi 
greatei publicity to the libouis of the iijth tluss of the lunch Institutt^ 
lately ic-consti tilted is well as tb cr^ite i centre ol intelleitu il letivity spe 
cially devoted to the ui ogress of idcAis ind soei il institutions cntiuly un 
influenced by sect iiiarrspiiit ]mblic ciprice, oi meic intile spccul'itinn 

Tin te rmin ition of that \ ist unde rt iking, the 1 at qt lopedtf Mtthodiqut by ih 
public itioii oi the I02d livi nson which m irked the close of ItUl, is in cm nt 
in the uinils of Jiciuh litenture which dtsnxes c ommemor ition Jt w is 
011 ^ mill) comnieneid by the bookselUi rinckouekein the >( ii 1782 (the cxti i i 
w IS till 11 limit d to 42 \ols Ito ind 7 \ ds of id'll es which wc u to includi ill 
those oi th( 1 luqcIojLdu of DAhnibcit ind Dideiot m folio) ind it Inst met 
with ]nodigious success, ln\in^ obtiintd no less thin 0000 subscnbeis, me hid 
in„ tin most distinguished jn isons ill ovei I uiojic, in eoiisccjuenci of which 
the ])1 ill w IS ^1 idii ill} cul Up,td liutthc cxjdosion of the Kc volution in 178 > 
dcstro>cd the brilliant piosjieets cd the undcitikci ind in less thin ten yi ns 
iftcrw lids mined his Ik ilth indfoitiiin ande'iuiedliimtothe ^ia\i be foil Ins 
phii w is inoi thin lull coinjdeted IVl Apiss(,his son in liw,muh gn it si 
eiificcs ind stiu les to < ontinue it, without m ikin^ much j lo^rt ss indlinill> 
ithisdcifh, It tin j ciiod c f the Kcstoixtion the 'iiduous t isk of lesuiiiiiip iiid 
hnisliiiiL it w is list ivid to his widow Madanu If^as t the d lughti i of tin* 
oiigin il ] loj IK toi, whose /e il ind constincy i]>pe u to hive bicniiiiinly viji 
jioitcd by till honourabli idc i of eonijdcting hci filhei s ma^nunu juts IUlJ n 
tytUptdu JlfiMicAcywc consists of foity distinct Diet lonaiies, (cieli of which is 
sold sep II itely ) extending to upwuds ol 200 volumes, and illusti ited by 
uj)w irds of ()000 plates 

1 Ik second thud ind fouith pait of the J'jitqtioptdit dts Cutis da Mon U 
line iiiidc then ijipeii ince with-it it legul iiity at the periods origin illy hxid 
ill the jirospectu Tin y complete the lettei A, ind include i few shcctscf 
lettti if I he woik impio\es is it jnocccds and miny of the uticlcs c xliibil , 
gieat e iie in the coni])ilatioii Among those which h nc particulaily sti uc k us, 
lit the one util aitichs by MM KUjnoth iiicl Jteiniud, on iieliudogv by 
Chdmjiollioii i i^e le on o*^ff*4*^*y l^t-PPing, on clissical httiituri ind 
cineient histoiy by (lolbery, ^e In oui next number, wc liojic to lind room 
foi a moic det iiled notice 


DouvUlt udibtvus ' At tlit sitting of the Aeadciny of Sciences on the 4th of * 
Novembci list MM Auguste de biiiite Hilaire Jnd Tussi^u nhde i icport 
on a letter addressed by \1 Douvillc to the Academy from Brazil, c omnium 
catinir h s new ptofeis dt loyagt, ind ac company uig some specimens of iiatuial 
prodiAtions of the country, which he deemed woitljy of i/bticc^ I lies* spcci 
mens tuin out to be of objects which h id been long jierfectly well known Ills 
lettci spoke of two species of palms which he considered new, butlys descrip- 
tions were so 'vague as to moke it impossible to determuie what tliey^were , and 
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it was besides very improbable that they had escaped the notice of Dr Martius> 
who had studied, thcid on the spot, and published a monogra]j|'iy of the 
Brazilian Palms. V i, ♦. 

M.^ouville ended by complaining of the government for not supplying him 
with arms and warlike ammunition for the completion of ITis travels. On tWis 
the commissioners r^ark that such warlike apparatus is extremely unsuitable 
to a scientific traveller. 

A MS. on parchijgent, attribilted to Petrarch, has been discovered in the 
archives of Montpellier. This MS. consists of poems, in which the names of 
Laura and of Vaucluse often appear; the language is Provencal, and the 
subjects treated are Rome and the coronation of the poets. It is well known 
that Petrarch studied the law at Montpellier,* and that, being disgusted with the 
profession, he quitted that city, inordef to devote himself wholly to the muses. 
The MS. in question was found among a heap of rubbish. 

A Biofraphicnl Dictionary of Mmiciant is announced by M. Fetis, and 
cannot fail to prove a valuable acquisition to the musical student and amateur. 

The magnificent establishment of the Museum of Natural History at Paris 
received the following accessions to its stores during 1833, viz., 480 new 
specimens of Mammiferoiis Animals and Birds: 1150 Reptiles and Fishes; 
25,000 Insects and Crustaccous Animals; and 5000 Mollusca and Zoophytes. 
The Botanical collecti^on has been enriched by about 50,000 new plants. 

An interesting statistical publication has recently appeared at Paris, entitled 
Resume Statisligue des Bccettn ct des Depenses de la Ville de Parh^ pendant 
une periode de 34 ans, de 1797 a 1830 inclm^P 

These are comprised in sixteen lithographic Tables, of which Table I. — VI. 
contain the receipts, arranged under twenty- two heads ; VII. — X. The expenses, 
under forty-one heads. Table XI. enumerates the loans; XII. Interest of 
debt and sinking fund ; XIII. Contributions and charges to the treaiury ; 
XIV. Purchases of property for the great improvements; XV. Buildings ; 
XVI. Extraordinary claims (subventions). The author has prefixed about ten 
pages of introductory explanations and remarks on the inferences deduciWe 
from these tables. We extract one or two passages that have struck us, as 
embodying some of the more remarkable general results. 

“The rapid and progressive increase of expenses and receipts (Tables I. and 
II.) and the* immense difference between the total of the budget in the first 
years compared with the latter, cannot fail to draw the reader’s attention. He 
< would be wrong in drawing the conclusion that the republic of the Directory, 
at the end of the 18ih century, was preferable to the constitutional monarchy of 
our time, and especially that it was more economical. 1'rue economy does not 
consist in the privations which the poverty of a community is obliged to impose 
upon itself, nor in the want of power which then existed, not only to create, 
but to keep up and superintend. Every one knows that at no lime was the 
public service worse performed, attended with so many abuses, so many dilapi- 
dations, as under the elective and temporary magistrates of the constitution of 
the year Illf Tardiness df deliberation and want of responsibility in a collec- 
tive administration, enormous expense in colli:!ctiDg compared with the small 
amount of receipts, public education without encouragement, deplorable decay 
of the commtfnal Mificc^ for want of the most urgent repairs, no new ' acqui- 
sitions, no new buildings, no improvement in the public way, the polices of 
safety, o^ health, and of cleanliness neglected and inactive : — sucli was the 
cheap govermneDt of Paris. The facility with which taxes '4re paid, the 
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judicious .gmpJoyTuent of the produce, the progressive improvement of the 
general wcSarc, these are the signs by ^hich we can»ecogiiisc a good ad- 
ministration. The growing increase of llie n^nicipal rjvenue is without ^oti- 
tradiction an infallible proof of the increase of the population, of that fff the 
means of labour, of wealth, and prosperity. 

“ A mass of 1100 millions of francs (44 millions sterVng) expended in 30 
years for a single nty, may, at first sight, startle certain minds, ilut it is right 
to remark that the largest i/em in the whole, that of the contrilnitions and 
charges of the city to the Treasury, which limounts to 22iJ,913.186fr. 7c., can 
only be regarded as a communal expense, and that for these 230 iinllioiis 
(9,200,000/.) the city only acts the part of public collector for the public Trea- 
sury, without any charge to the state. * 

“After this service imposed by tl?e lair, comes, in the order of largeness of 
the sums, that of the hospitals, infirmartes, and relief to the poor. This has 
cost 162,707,7 3 Ifr. 3Gc., and if we add the extraordinary Huhrentions granted 
to the same service (chap. 32, I’ab. XVI.) which amounted to 4,320,72.»fr. 3()C., 
we have a total of 1 67,038, 4o6fr. 72c. (6,681,538/. 5s. sterling, or yearly, about 
196,515/. 16s. 6d ) devoted to the relief of the poor. This is the largest of all 
the communal expenses ; it forms an item in the present budget of mil- 
lions (220,000/. sterling). Hiis assistance granted to the hospital administra- 
tion, already endowed with a patrimonial revenue of nearly 5 millions (200,000/.) 
suffices to pay annually the expenses of two millions of days of sickness in 
the hospitals, and four millions of days of infirm persons in the charitable 
institutions, to maintain 16,000 foundlings brought up in Jthc country, to cdu 
cate 8,000 boys and 7,000 girls in the charity schools, and, finally, to admiiiister 
domiciliary relief to 70,000 necessitous persons. The poor-rate, so burden- 
some to the inhabitants of London, and to the whole of England, only satisfies 
a small portion of their wants.” 


GERMANY* 

A llistorif of Bookselling is announced by M. Metz of Darmstadt, who has 
been employed on the subject for the last ten years. It is not merely 
addressed to booksellers, but to the literary world in general, and particularly 
to librarians and men of letters by profession. 

A .Journal has commenced at Leipzig, under the direction of a committee Of 
the booksellers of that city, to be devoted to all matters connected with the in- 
terests of the book-trade of (iermany. 

IVofessor I’oeppig of Leipzig will publish, in the course of this year, the Jst 
Vol. in 4to. of his Travels in Chilij Peruj and along the River of the Amazons^ 
during the years 1827 — 32. The author is one of the few foreigners, and the 
only German, who has visited these countries for scientific purposes. The 2nd 
vol. with an atlas, is intended to appear in 1835. 


Dr. Mendelssohn of Ilonn is preparing for the |^rcss a workwn Cirtat 
Britain, an extract from which appears as a specimen iii Ranke’s Journal for 
History and Politics of thi.s year^ and is of .so favouraole a character us to 
entitle u^ to look for the publication of the complete work with some inte{iest. 

Professor Ranke of Berlin will shortly publish a History of* the Pones, fdr 
which he discovered many hilhetto iinexplorcid materials during hi^ residence 
in Italy. 
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Dr. Gervinus will i^peedily publish a History of the Poetical Literature of thi 
Germans, of which gnat expectaticAis seem to be entertained. V 

^ % f -I 

NlrnoLOGY. — Schleiermacher, one of the most celebrated divines and scholars 
of Germany, died at Berlin on the 12th of February last. His sermons* and 
translation of Plato^have established his reputation as one of the most profound 
scholars and clearest thinkers of modern times. Uis labours as preacher and 
writer wer# incessant. As fellow and secretary of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, he comnmiiicated mtSiy tirticles, particularly on philosophical history, 
to the memoirs of that body, lie has left several works prepared for the 
press. 

Aloys Senefelder^ the inventor of li|hog/aphy, died at Munich on Feb. 26. 

Baron von Solis, a poet of the class of Thomson and Haller, and inferior to 
few in point of original description, feeling, and correct taste, died at Malans 
on the 28th January last. At the breaking out of the first French revolution, 
he was a captain in the Swiss Guard. He was the friend of Matthisson, by 
whom bis poems were first edited iv 1793, since whicli they have gone through 
several editions, and now rank in the first class of German Poetry. His littli' 
poem ** Das Grab,” is well known, and is certainly inferior to nothing of the 
kind in any language. W’e believe the late Mr. Solheby attempted a translation, 
but we have not seen it. Salis was a man of amiable character, and much 
esteemed by his countrymen. 


ITALY. 

A coMMiiTEc has been appointed by the King of Sardinia to siiporinlend the 
publication of a Collection of the Historians of that island, and U) solicit tlic 
communication of MSS. 011 the subject from all parts of Italy. 

Tlie Archjcological Society of Jloiiie has established three periodic;! 1 publica- 
tions for the promotion of its interesting objects; viz. 1. Monumvnli Incdili; 
II. Annuli, containing an explanation of the monuments and criticisiiis on 
archapological \Aork.s, &c.; III. Bulletino, or Monthly Ueports of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society, containing accounts of the most recent excaiatioris and 
monuments lately discovered, together with the latest intelligence* on all inte- 
resting novelties in archxologicul literature. 


Motisignor Mai has just published the seventh and eighth volumes ol Ins 
Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, from the N^aticaii MSS. These will pro- 
bably be the last which wc shall owe to his care, as we are .sorry to h(*ar that 
he has relinquished his office of Prefect of the \’aticaii Library, being called to 
other functions of the church. The seventh volume contains chiefly inediled 
theological treatises^ of the Greek Fathers, and also an imjiortant repertory of 
old laws^f tlie times of the flastern Empire. In the eighth volume is a new 
edition of the famous C5ironicle of Fluscbius, with the additions by St. Jerome, 
being an improvemebt on the former edition of 1818. 

ibe Geograpfiical Institute of Milan has now published twenty-thveo shcet.s 
of its Topographical Map of the Lombard o-\'cnetian Territories, to be eoin- 
p1cted»in forty-three sheets. Three of the sheets furnish us with some very in- 
teresting Statistical tables, namely, those of the territorial diVision, exliibiting 
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the surfiiv^# of tlic country, the number, of cities, towAs, villag-es and houses, 
and the population: the public establishments of instliction and of benevo- 
lence are presented with great detail; th<? coTirsc and iorce of navigabli^vers, 
&o. &c. V 


The advocate Beratla has published at (icnoa a work styled “Constantino- 
ple in 1831, or Notices of that Capital and the Manners of its^ inhabitants.*' 
There are some new points of view taken by iliis writer, and above all, a great 
impartiality — a quality we have repeatedly remarked in Italian travellers. 


M. Janelli, of Naples, has recently completed an important work in foui 
volumes, commenced in 1830, aiid*eutitfed “ Exposition of the System >*f Cryp- 
tic llierography of the Nations of Anti<Juity,*’ in which he attempts to establish 
an universal theory, explaining the various systems of secret writing in unc 
among the ancients. 


The Chevalier Afaro de Kivera has published a book entitled “ Considera 
tionsofthe INleims of Improving the Natural Advantages of the Kingdom oi 
the two Sicilies.'’ Jn speaking of mountain agriculture, ho deplores the im 
])i()vident (lesti uction of the A])eniiine forests, which has been one of the con- 
scfjucnces of the sale of convent and feudal lands, which thus became divided 
among small ])urchasers, who cut down or rooted out the old trees, and by so 
doing ti.ft fr(,(. passage to the winter torrents, which nc^v come down loadiul 
with earth, gravel and stones, and devastate the fields below. Another ])oinl 
tonelu'd upon is the draining and recovering the marshy tracks which ahound 
along !)()() ofth(' 900 miles of coast of the kingdom of Naples, and tneasiiririg 
no less than 3000 square miles, almost entirely lost to agriculture. Hi* 
also urges the necessity of making cross roads, to correspond with the numerous 
])oints oil the coast where small vessels can load or unload. An interesting - 
eh.ipter is on the ancient method of coiistnietiiig artificial harbours by means^ol 
piers, with open arches instead of solid moles. M.de Tazio had .dread) written 
on this snhjeet, sliowing that the old or Homan plan, as it is still seen at 
I’o/zuoli, has the advantage, very valuable especially in a tideless sea, of re- 
m-vMiig the water of the harbour, and ])n‘venting the accninulation of sand. 
The Neapolitan government has adopted his views. By a royal ordinance of 
1830, M. df I'azio has been entrusted with the construction of a new port :ft 
(hilIi])oli, the most commercial city on the eastern coast of the kingdom, and 
another at Bari. The ancient port of Nasita, near Naples, where vessels per- 
form quarantine, has also been restored on the same jdan. 

Jn the .same kingdom a fine suspension-bridge has been thrown across the 
river (janghano, on the high road from Naples to Koine, w'hcre for along time 
a miserable ferry was the only means of conveyance. The young king himscll 
opened tlu‘ new bridge in person. It i^ 230 feet in length, and cost 7Sf,000 
ducats. 

I'he roads in the kingdom of Najdes have also become an object of increased 
attention on the ])art of the government. Tliey are divtded into three classes : 
llie rqi/a/ roads, which are maintained at the expense of the treasvjry; the ;iro- 
vincui/ roads, which cost 3o0,000 ducats yearly, defr^ed by a rate; and thi‘ 
comtumuti roads, for which 1 ,oflo,000 of ducats are paid by the communes 
iVleaiitqnc manufactures are spreading very fast over the kyigdc^n. I'lcyn all 
this it appears that that bi'uutiful country is not so stiAionary and indolent as 
many people are apt to suppose, because they seldom hear any tidings from 
that quarter. ^Silent improvement is, perhaps, the safest, and the yiost lasting. 

A new periodical has begun to appear at Naples, entitled iLnnati*Civili del 
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Regfw delle due Sicili^ compiled and published by authority of th| minister fot 
foreign affliirs. Its oWcct is to m^e known every useful work 6r discovery 
thatnj^madc, A cop^of it is stnttto every commune in tlu* kingdom. The 
preliimnary discourse is a sort of reply to the question often mooted* by 
foreigners : “ What are they doing at Naples?*^ The writer compares the con- 
dition of the kingdom in 1734, when it came under the present dynasty, with 
its present state. There can be no doubt that the country is completely 
changed forVhe better. “The judicial system, the adininistration, the commu- 
nications, elementary education, commerce, agriculture, all are greatly im- 
proved. The feudal system has been abolished, the lands of the convents have 
been restored to public industry, taxes more equally distributed, towns in- 
creased and embellished, schools of agrici^lturc founded, hospitals and w'ork- 
houses erected, public credit is firmlyj^stablished, the finances have recovered 
from all the burdens imposed by wars and revolutions.’^ Who would en- 
danger again this comfortable state of things by schemes of sudden change? 
Much remains to be done, no doubt; but much has been already done, and the 
impulse is given which, if not disturbed by rash attempts, will effect the rest. 
The kingdom of Naples, far removed from the strife of angry feelings which 
broods over North Italy, not exposed to foreign collision, and having no other 
neighbour but the Papal State, seems destined to move in its own independent 
political orbit. 


A journal devotee] entirely to the observation of the volcanic region near 
Naples is now in course of publication under the care of Messrs. Cassola and 
Pilla. It is styled Spdtatore del Vesuvio c dei Cawpi Flegrei. It forms a con- 
tinuation to the learned labours of Sir William Hamilton, of ITioinson, Breislak 
Della Torre, Jlamondini, Uuggib'o, Mouticelli and Covelli. 'J’he excavations 
at Pompeii are continued with increased vigour. New buildings have been 
disinterred, and some beautiful mosaic pieces, representing historical events of 
the wars of Alexander the Great, have been brought to light. 

A novel called Avvenlure di Franco Allegri has been lately published at 
Milan. It is a sort of low imitation of Gil Bias, and by no means deficient 
in invention ; but it is written in a vulgar style and more vulgar taste. 

• The hitherto iiieditcd Letters of Luigi da Porto, of Vicenza, the author of 
the tale o{ Komeo and Juliet, have been lately published at V enice and re- 
printed at Lugano. Tlicy refer to the events of his time, the e])och of the 
famous league of Cambray against Venice, and afford some fresh historical 
illustrations of those transactions. 


Count Pecchio has just published, at Lugano, the first volume of a Critical 
History of English Poetry,” which is to be followed by five more. 


Neckolooy. — A.F. Stella, one of llie principal booksellers and publisliers of 
Italy, died lately at Milan. He was a man of considerable information, and 
had been 1 friepd of Btdoni, Albergati, Pepoli, Goldoni, Monti, and other 
celebrated literary characters of the last and, present centuries. Stella was a 
native of Venice, and was*employed by that republic on a mission to Paris in 
1797> just before •its catastrophe. This mission was of course unavailing, but 
not through Stella’s fatilt. In 1810 Stella settled at Milan, and became one 
of the first publishers of that city. He established tlie journal called Lo Spel- 
tatorty whioh still continues under the name of 11 Nuovo RicoglUore. He has 
(published many useful works; His last undertaking was an Italian Bible, 
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translated from that of \’ence, and illustr^tec^ by severe learned Italian cler- 
jrymen. Stella has not had the satisfaction of seeing this work completc^but 
the edition is spoken bf as very handsome. lie has dedicated it by permission 
to the Emperor Francis. Stella, as a man of honourable feeling, loudly dis- 
approved of the piratical system so shamelessly practised ny many of the Ita- 
lian booksellers. , 


RUSSIA. 

Thanks to the German I’rofessors cS* tht University of Dorpat, w»e may now 
study the institutions, manners and poltcy of this remarkable empire, without 
being obliged at the same time to study its language. We have now before 
us two numbers of a periodical, in the German language, which is made iht‘ 
vehicle of much curious and interesting information to the rest of Europe re- 
specting the Colossus of the North. The first number commences with u long 
and rather wordy article by Professor Bl«iin, on the constantly increasing in- 
tercourse of nations in matters of science, literature and commerce, and on th<> 
beneficial influence of journals in enlightening the public mind, and averting 
cruel and sanguinary wars. We shall return to this very interesting journal. 

A society has been formed at Itiga for Researches into the History and An- 
tiquities oi the Baltic F^rovinces of the Russian Empire*. A periodical will 
appear, embodying the results. 

J)r. J.enz of Dorpat, who studied the orientid languages, and particularly the 
Sanscrit, under the direction of the celebrated Bopp of Berlin, has been allowed 
by the Emperor, on the representation of the minister Uwarrow, to reside two 
years in England, at his Imperial Majesty’s expense, for the purpose of the 
further prosecution of his studies. Dr. L. has lately edited at Berlin, l’rvusi6, 
Fubula Calidusi. Textum Sanscritum edidit, interp, hut. et notas illusC. ad- 
jecit, ^'C. He also recently published, in a Petersburgh journal, a copious 
account of the Sanscrit MSS. of the late Colonel Stewart, which were purchased 
by the Russian government in 1832. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Art. I. — Since this article was printed off, we rejoice to see that our wishes have 
been in a great measure fulfilled by the publication of Captain Cook's SUgtehes tf Spain, 
in which a full account of the Spanish artists is rendered accessible to the English 
reader. 

• 

Art. V. — Wc find we were misiiformed respecting the G^cmine Italia, as we loam 
that it is still continued, although irregularly, and that the sixth number appeared within 
the last month. , • • • 

Art. VIII. — This article was just printed off, when the number of the ^oiuteur, 
containing the statement by the French Post-Office authorities of the late n^gociation 
with the English, reached London. We have gnly time to notice its appearance. • 


LIST OF,, THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 

* • 

From January to April, 1833, inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

212 La Bible, Traduction Nouvelle par Cabcn, avec I’Hebreu cn regard. Tome V* 

8 VO. 6ii, 

213 La Bible, Erlbion populairc e< d^'luxc. Livraisoiis I. u IX. lit 4to., avec 

figurefi, prix de chaque 6d. 

214 Meditations religieuses, en lurme de discoiirs pour toutes les epoques, circon- 

staiices, ct situations de ia Vie domestique et civile, etc. Tome V. 2e purtie. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

215 Frcre, J*Abb6, Ln Science do la Vie Chretienne et les vrais principes de la Philo- 

.sophie de I'Hisloire puis6s dans les livres Sacres, Sujet du Cuurs dTCcriture 
Suinte en Sorbonne. Tome 1. In 8vo. 

216 Illgen’s Zeitschrift fur die historisclie Tlieolugie. .Sten Bdes 2tes Stiick. Rvo. 

Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

217 Ficble, Religion und Philosopbic in ihreni gegenwiirtigen Verluiltnisse. 8vo, 

Held fib. 2s. 

218 Cuivini, Commentarii in Novum Testamentum, ed. Thuliick. Vols. III. — VI. 

8vo. Berol, il, 2s. 

2^9 Schott et Winzer, Commentarii in Epistolas Novi Testamenti. Vol. 1. gr. 8vo. 
Lipi, 178. 6d. 

220 Hengstciiberg’s Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung. 1834. 12 Nos. 4to. l/. 

221 lesaia, Der Prophet, ubersetzt und ausgelegt von Dr. Hitzig. gr. 8vu. Heidelb. 

I8s. 6ti. 

^22 Boltcher, Prohen alttestamentlichcr Schrift-Erkluruug nach wisstMischaftlicher 
Sprachforschung. 8vo. Leipz. 125. 6d. 

223 Cramef, Biblisdie Tlieolugie des Neuen Testaments. 2tc Aufl. 12iuo. :is. 6(1. 

224 Winer, Bibiisches Realwiirtcrbnch zum Handgebrauch fur Sludiereiicle, Kaiiili- 

daten, Gj^iimasiallehrcr und Prediger ausgeurbeitet. 2te gaiiz umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Istcr Bd. gr. 8vo. 15s. 

225 Epistulae Pauli ad Tbessalonienses et Galatas. Toxtiini Gruecum, recogiiovit et 

comment, perpet. illust. Dr. 11. A. Schott, gr. 8vo. I7s. 6d. 

226 Schleiermacher’s Predigten. 7tc Sammiung. gr. 8vo. lierot. 12s. 6d. 

227 Die zwiilf kleinen Propbeten. Aus dem Hebriiisclien iibersetzl und erklurt von 

Dr. Scholz. gr. 8vo. Frank/. 10s. 

228 Tboluck, Litterarisq.ber Anzeiger fiir cliristliclic Theologic und Wissenschaft iibei - 

haupt. 1 834. 4to. 

229 Bibimttieca Sacra Pati*km Ecclesiae Graecorum. Pars 111. Clenicntinis. Vol. IV. 

12ino, Lipa. 7« . « 

230 RitteFs llandbuch der l^rclien-Geschichte. 3ter Bd. Iste Abthl. 8vo. 5s. 

231 Annalentder gesammten Theologie und cbristlichen Kircbe. 1834. 12 Hefte. 

8vo. Bayreuth, *Ll. 7s. 

232 Kheiuwald, Homiliarium Fatristicum. Fasc. IV. 8vo. Berl. 15s. 

233 KrcAnini^ Pie EpistoJischen Perikopen. Eiu llaiidbucli fur Prediger. 8vo. lO.s. 

234 Oppenheim, Rede beim Thom-Fest. 8vo. Pirmaunn. Is. 

^35 Ranke, Untersuchungen iiber deq Pentateuch. Ister Bd. 8vo. Erlang. 6s. 6d. 
236 Scli^eiber, Lehrbuch der Moral’ThcoIogL. 2terTh]. 2tc Abthl. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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237 CaiiissiL juninia Doctrinae Christianar. 2 Tom. Svo. mtigsh. 1/. 3s. 

23tt Engel, ^es Cliristen lieiiigcs Lcbcii in fiott clurcli Ciluibe, |.icbe« liofliiung. 

8 VO. Lei})z. 2s. 6tJ. i g 

239 Frint, Fastcn-Predicten. 6rer Jubrgnng. Bvo. Wien. ^2s. (id. ^ 

24(>*KirclJC uiid Schulc." Eiii Worl in Licbt* ziirn Friedrn zwischen bciden. Is. 6d. 
241 Eucli versdhncii rnit (toU ! 10 Predigten von Ammon, &c. Bvo. JVmi(. 5 r. 

21-2 LJJlni, Biblislies Sacli-VVbrlerbiicb ziini Ilandgebrauchc fiir tjiind-Schullehrer und 
Seniiiiaristen. Bvo. Leipz, 2s. 6d. 

243 Strancli, Zwillf Predigten. 8vo. Altona. 5sy 

244 llblir, (Jrund- iiiid Glaiibens-Satzc der cvangeliscli'proi^stHiitiHchen Kirclic. 

Bvo. 6s. 

246 Silbert, Vorliailrn der seligen flwigkeit. 8vo. Leipz. 6s. 6d. 

246 Weiss, Arcliiv der Kirchen-Kccht-Wissenscbaft. 4ler l^and. Bvo. Oj^hih. 7s. 

247 Die Bibel iibcrsetzl von Fresenius.* 29ie Auflagc. 12mo. i'Varifc/'. ’3 h. tid, 

248 Bibliotliek engliscber Tlieologen. 2ter%d. Wliately. Ovo. Kolhi, 7s. 

249 .Tolin, Das (jebct des llerrn, erliintert in neiien Predigit n. Bvo. Hamh. 2s. tid. 

260 i<ab:illi, (ieseiiiclitt* ties alien Testaments. 4te Aiidagc. Bvo. BresL 2s. (id. 

261 Uhode, Prolegoriieiionini ad Qiiaestioneni de Evangelio Apostoloque IMarcionis 

deniio instituendatii. Caput 1. — III. 4to. lirCi>L Is. 6d. 

262 Meyer, Kriliscli-exegetisclier Coinnicntarjjber das neuc Testament. 2ter Bd. 6s. 

J.AW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


und 


263 Ortolan, Ilesunie de I’Jlistoire dc la IjC'gisiatiun Roinailiei etc. Bvo. 7s. od 

264 Degony, Exaineii Mir le Droit Admiiii.stiatif. Bvo, 

26.6 Hiilliiiann, Staats-Verfdssimg der Israeliten. Bvo. Leipe. 6s. 

26(> Slieglit/, Das Reciit de.s Jlocbstifts McisstMi. Bvo. liipz. 2s. 

267 Mitteriiiaier und Zacluiriae, Kritisclie Zeitscbrift fiir Reclils-WisscnscliafI 

Gcsetzgebiing. 6ter Bd. Bvo, UeidHb, 13s.^6d. 

26B Actt'ii-StucKc ilber die aristukratischen Unitriebe^er neuesten Zcil unter den 
Polcn. Bvo. Lcipz. 6s, 

2.69 Krolin, Blatter iiber Politik und Koiistltutioiiel||[| Lebeii. Bvo. Istes Heft. 
Allenbnrg. 2s. 6d. ^ 

260 Krause, Uebei das National- und Staats-VtTmd§[|pa Bvo. llmtnau. 3s. (id. 

261 Die llcfonii der deutscluMi Hnivcrsilalen. Bvo, Konstant. 2s. 

262 Dirkseii, System der jiiristisclien Lexicographie* Bvo. Leipz. 2s. 6d. 

26.3 F'ursleuthal, Preussisclies Ciesetz-Haiidbuch, 2te Aufluge. Bvo. b!tme. 6s. 
264 Achert, Promemoria fiir den deutschen Minister-Kongress in Wien. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
2()6 Muller, Arcliiv fiir die neuestc Gesetzgebung allef deutsciien Slaaten. 6ter B( 
Istes I left. Bvo. Offenb. 7s. 6d. 

266 Grubeii, Die deutschen Bundes-Staateii. Bvo. M’ikncheH. Is. 6d. 

267 HufidlHicIi des im Kbiiigrcicbe Sachsen geltenden Civil-Reclits. 4le^Tbl. Lei\ 

10s. 


6d. 

I 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


268 Cousin, Etal dc I’lnstruction secondaire dans Ic royaume dc Frusse pendant 

i'annee 1B31. Bvo. 2s, 6d. 

269 Des Caraeleres de la taxe flu .Sel. Bvo. 

270 Du pin, Baron Charles, De I’ Avenir dc la Classe ©uvriere, Discours, etc. 

in JBino. 

271 Cabrol, Du Tarif, a I’ Entree en France, des fontes ef des furs.* Bvo. » 

272 Rubielioii, Du Meclianisine d#la Societe en France et #n Angleterre. Bvo. Bs. 

273 Henri de Viel Castel (M. le Comte), De la Societ&ct du Gouvernement. 2 Vols. 

5vo. I2s. ^ • • * ' 

274 Aiinuaire de I’lnstruction Primaire, pour Tun 1834, public avec rautorisatioii de 

M. le Ministre dc rinstruclinn Publique. Seme Ann6e. 

275 Hegel, Vorl#sungen iiber die Geschichtc der Philosophic. 2ter Bd. gr. Bvo. 

10s. 6d. 
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476 Hegel, WissenscAift dcr Logik. IstcrThl. gr. 8vo. Berlin, |0s. t)d. 

?77 tirassmiiiin\Han(fiuch der W’eltr und Menscheii-Kunde, 12mo. Berlin, la. 6d. 
278 Wiedeiiinniit Allgrmeine Menscii(*n-Gcsci>icl>tc. gr. Bvo. 4to Aiiflage. 7s. 
279^as .^usluiid. Eiii Tageblatt Viir^Kuiidc des geistigeii uiid siitiichen Lebens der 
Vdiker. Ttcr Jahrgang. ^l. 7s. ' 

280 Schweitzer’s Magazin liir dcutachc Volks-Scliullehrer. 3ler Bd. 8vo. Neuitadt, 

10s. •• 

281 Schmid, Versuch ciner Metaph^sik der inneren Natiir. Bvo. 8<>. 6d. 

282 Becker/ Ueber die Mctiiodc^ des Unterriclits in dcr deutscheii Sprachc. 8vo. 

Is. 6d. , ^ " 

283 Humaiid, Kinc Zeitschrift fiir Menscheiikunde und Mensclicnwohl. Iste uiid 

2tt* Abtheilung. 4lo. Halle. 10.s. 

284 Dzoiidi, Iniicres und ausseres des Menschen. 4 to. JIalle. 10s. 

285 Hebaii, Zur Biidung des Guistes utu^desTIerzens. Bvo. Augsburg. 4s. 

286 Keyserlink, Giaubens-Bekeiintiiiss d’.nes Pliilosophcn. Bvo. Berlin, Is. 6d. 

287 Weisheits-llegeln aus den gebrauchlich&ten Sprlcliwbrlern der Dcutschen. 8va. 

Is. 6d. 


288 Tapfer, Philosopliia moralia systematica. 8vo. Freyhurg. 4s. 

289 Zerreiiner, Hnlfsimeh fiir Lclirer und Erzicber bei den Uciikubungen der .Tugend. 

3tpi‘ Till. 4te verbesserte AiiHage. 8vo. 2$. 6d. 

290 Zimniermann. Natur- Menschen- Spracli- und Bibel-Kunde. 8vo. Celle, 2s. 

291 Marliucli, Popula^s pliysikalisches Lexicon. Ister Bd. Bvo. Leipt, 7s- 

292 Krug, Kncyclopadifch-phiJusophischcs Lexicon. 3tcr Bd. gr. Bvo. Leipz, 14s. 


MATHEMJlIlCS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


293 

294 

295 

296 

W7 



Leroy, Traill de Gl 
de 60 phinches. 
Gauthier de Hautcsei 
Manuel, Eleiiicntaire^ 
iiicnl des Colleges 
Baudiiniont, Intruducl 
3s. 6d. 

Poggendorf ’s Annalcn 
2t.7s. 

Beschreibung des Psychi 
Crelle, Journal I'ur di« 
Berlin, ll, 
Haiieiistein, Kurze 


trie descriptive, avec unc collection d’Epurcs, compos^e 
•Is. 41o. 1/. 

Traitf El^mentairc .sur les Probahilit^s. Bvo. S-s. 
~hiiiiie. Ouvrage sp^ciulenicnt destiti6 u I’Enseigne- 
X et des Maisotis d’Educaiion. l8mo. 3s. 

I’Ktudc de la Chimic par la Th^orie Atomique. Bvo, 

jiysik und Clicmie. Sister — SSslcr Bd. Bvo. Berlin, 

■s. Vora Vcrferligcr. Bvo. Leipz, Is. 

' und angewandte Malheiiiulik. liter Bd. 4tu. 
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^ zuni Decimal- SlC. Rechnung. 2s. 6d. 
Lampadins, AnleitujwWIh Gcbrauchc der cheiiiisclien Hulfsmittel zur Verminde- 
ruiij^der Feuersgmhr in uiisefcii Wohnungen. Bvo. Is. 

Meyer, Griindziige der Militar-Cliemie. Bvo. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

^eubig, Griindlichc Anweisung zur Rechenkunst. Bvo. Erlangen, Is. 6d. 
Oti, Das Elcmentar-Deiikreclinen. 8vo. Heidelberg, Is. 

Schreiber, Cursus der darstellenden Geometiie. Bvo. Karlsruhe. 8s. 6d. 
Erdmann und Seidel, Journal fiir practisclie Clieiiiie. 1834. 24Hefte. 8vo. 
2L 2s. 

Held, Hand- und Lehr-Buch der reiiien Aritbmctik. IslerBd. 8vo. 7s. 


' MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

309 Hkbnemann, Traits de Matierc M^djcale. Tome 1. (to be rompletcd in 3 Vols.) 
rffld Subs, to Vol.^ll. It. 4s. 

SlO Latlemand, Recherches AWtomico-patbologiqucs sur I’Enc^pliale ct ce^ dcpeii- 
^ dances. Tome II ^ Lettrc VII. 8vu. 

311 Foville, Deformation du Crane, resultant de la M6tbode la plus gen^rale de 
cc^ivrir la t^te des Enfans. Bvo. 3s. 

SI 2 Andral, Clinique M4dicalc, ou Clioix d’Observations [recuelHies a Hopital de la 
Cliuit6. Tome V. Bvo. 8s. 6d. 
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Eiicytld(>6dic des Scienres Medicates* pfr MM. AlibenC Barbier, Bajrlci Boude- 
loqii%. Tome I. Premiere Uv. 8vo. • * 

Diiboiichet* Truite des retentions d'Urini. %vo. 5s. f ^ 

BuLirger;y' et Jactfb, Traite Compict dc rAnatomie de rHonimo, contAiant la 
M6decine Operatuire ; avec planches Jitliog. d’apres nature. 19enie LivrHison. 
Folio. Colori^^e. 10s. • 

Van Dceii, De Diflcreniia et.Ncxu inter Nerrus vitae aiiinialis et vitae urpanicac. 

8 VO. L.ugd,-hat, 10s. • 

Weigerslieim* Die d^^skratisclien Heprniuc^uns>FicbcT des letzten Jahrzolieiul 
als Weltseuclie. 8vu. Berlin. 5s. 

Isciisec, Elciiienta nova Geugrapliiae et Statistices Medici nulis. 8vo. Berol. 5s. 
Schmidi* Jalirbiiclier der in- uiid au&landischen gcsammien Mediciii. Ister Bd. 
gr. 8 VO. Leipz. 18s. • 

Zeitsclirift fiir Physiologic, von Tiede^ann, &c. 5ter Bd. Isles I left. 4to. I5s. 

des maludies qu’ils 


Puchelt, Tabic synoplique des signes qae presente Ic coci 
indiqiient. Folio Uculelh, Is. 

Casper’s Wochensclirift flir die gesammte Hcilkundc, 

3'rommsdorrs Ncues Journal der Pharmacie. 26ster Bj 
Kleinerl’s Allgumeines Repcrtorium der gesanimten dei 
gischen Journalistik. 1834; 12 Hefte. 8vo. 

Rust’s Magazin (tir die gesammte Hciikunde. 4l8tei 
Ciraefe’s Journal fiir Chirurgie iind Augen-Hcilkunde. 

]/. Is. 

Ilufeland mid Osann's Journal fiir die practisclicn Hi 
12mo. Berlin, ]/. 8s. 

Geiger und Liebig’s Aniialen der Pharmacie. 9tei 
Krankeii Tabellen fiir practische Aertze. Folio. 

Gurit, Anatoniische Ahbildungen der Haus-Siiiigi 
Weber, Anatoinischer Atlas. 6te Lief. Fojio. 

Miiller, Handbuch der Ph^siologie des Menschi 
gr. 8vo. Coblenz. 9s. 6d. 

Ilildenbrand, Iiistitutiones practico medicae pji 
gr. 8vo. F^ditiii altera cmendata. Picni 
Weher, Systeraatisclie Durstellung der reinei 
priiften Mittel. 5 Thie. 8vo. Braunschi 
Dzoiidi, Observatiunes ophthulmulogicae. 

Froriep, Chirurgisclie Kupfertaleln. 62sl 
Uiiiversal'Lexicon der praciischen Medicin 
Golds, Repertorium der medicin. und operatj] 

Hecker, Der cnglische Scliweiss. Bin iirtzlii 
iind ]6teii Jahrhunderts. 8vo. Berlin. 

Sammlurig aiiserlesciie Abhandlungcn zum Gebrai 
8 VO. Leipz, 18s. 

Copland, EncyclopUdisches Worterbuch, ubersetzt mit Zusiitzen von 
Ister Bd. l&tes Heft. Berlin, 3s. 6d. 

DicfTenbarb, Physiolug. cliirurg. Betrachtuiigen bei Cholera-Krankhei 
Js. 6d. 

Most, Encyclopadie der gesammten medicin. und cliirurg. Pra.xis. 
8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL SCIENCES.. 



Berlin, 1 L 
i^mo. I^ipz. 15s. 
medizinisch-ehii ur- 

vo. Berlin, 1 5s. 
bd. 8vo. Berlin. 

1831. 12 Nos. 


8 VO. 1/. l.is. 

2s. 6d. ■ 

15te Lief. 18s. 

\orf, U, 

orlesungcn. Iste Ahthl. 


ianl complectentes. Tom. 1 1, 
•iwirkungcii ullcr bisher gt- 


28. 6d. 

Wirtmar. 2s. 6d. 
Ister Bd. 8vo. 1 
8vo. lierlin, 

|ur Geschichte des 1 

:ischer Aertze. 



343 Spach, Histoire Naturelle des Veg6taux Phan6rugames. Tone 1. ^o, MafOd, 

Planches noires, 3s. Culoia 68. ^ a e/ 

344 Kiener, Species Gen^'ral et Iconographie des Cciguillcs Vivantes. comprenant la 

Musec Mass^na, la Collection Lamarck, celle du Museun#d’Uist(9irc NeiurHie, 
et les decuuvertes recentes des Voyageurs. Ire Livfaisoii. 8vu. 6s. 4to. 12s» 
(To be completed in about 150 Livraisons.) 

345 Dumortier, ^ecbercbes sur la Structure corapar^e, et le Developpiioent drs 

Animaux et des V6g6tatix. 4to. 12s. * * 

VOL. Xril. NO. XXVI. I. L • 
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List (^' New 


Adulplie Urongniurt, llistoire des Veg6taux Fossiles, on KechercfieTk i>otat)i(pii*s 
('t g^ologiqiil's sur*'les Vugetaux roiifertn^s dans ies diverscs couchft du Globe. 

, 8c Liv. 4to. 13*. " * 

CdiNection complete des Oiseaux d’Enrope, dessin^s et calorics d’apres nature, 
par E. SwHgers. lOe Liv. 4to. 3s. , 

Sanceruite, Eleiiie*\s d’Hisioire Naturelle, presentant dans une suite de Tableaux 
S^noptiqucs accompagnes de figures, tin precis complet de celte Science. 4to. 
JVliliic Edvrurds, Kleiiiens de Zooiogie, ou Lef.ons sur rAiiatomie, la Physiologic, 
lu Classification et Ics Mceuft des Auiiiiaux. 8vo. 4s. 
liamond, Lettres fnedites, cuntenant un Coup-d’cBil g6ii6ral et de coniparaisoii 
sur les Alpes et Ies Pyrenees, Inirs productions, leiirs lacs et leurs florcs, 
I’etat de leurs chaines, la forme de leurs vallees, etc. etc. 8vo. 

Necs von KsenbecK, Naluigcscliiclitc der europiiischen l^cberuioosc. Ister Bd. 
1‘2uio. Berlin. 8s. - 

! Hahn’s QrnithoJ ^ ischcr Atlas der aussercuropiiischcn Vtigel. 2tes Heft. Bvo. 


Buniieistcr, cJlidriss de 
Karsteii, Archi^Kr Mine 
gr. Bvo. Be^m^ Mit 
Miguel, Cuiiini^H||iu dc 
4to. JiUgd.- 
Hnhii, Die wanJ^Htige 
N dr nil. 9s. 

, Araclinidci^^Bcr 

Freyer, Neuere 
Dietrich, Flora Bo^^Ki 
Nees von Ksenheckj^Bn 
Bisehoif, Hnndbuch^^k 
^te Lieferiing. 4to. 
Jalirbiich fur den BeqH 

Seiionherr, Synonyrinia V 
Leipz. 1 1. 7s. 1 

Secrelan, My crugrapliicl 
Archiv der deutsclicn La| 
Bronner, Der Weinbau id 
Lind ley, Nix us Planting 
von Esenbeck. dMm 


Iriss der Natiir-Geschiclitc. Bvo. Berlin. Ss. 6d. 
ir Miueralogie, Geognosie, Bergbau und liuttetikunde. 6ter Bd. 
, Mit Kupfern. 1/. 4s. 

jjiu de Organori^m in Vegetahilibus Ortu ct Metamorphosi. 

^Kigcn Insckten. ^ter Bd. Istcs und 2tes Heft. Bvo. 

^Bcr Bd. Istes und Stes Heft. 8vo. Numb. 9s. 

I^Be zur Schroettcrlings-Kunde. 19les Heft. 4to. 4s. 6d. 
i^Hei. Fasc. XIll. et XIV. Bvo. Berol. 10s. 
kj^Bnneningen alls dcni liiesengebirge. IstcrBd. 12rno. 8s. 
h^^Bjjpiaiiischen Terminologie und SSystemkiindc. 2telJulfie, 
o. 10s. 

Beq^Bd Hiittcnmann auf das Jahr 1834. 8vo. Freyberg. 

I^inia^^^torum. Istc Bd. Neuc verbesserte Aufiage. Bvo. 

rapliie^^Bc. 3 Vols. gr. Bvo. Geneve, gl. 59. 
icn La^^^Mh sell aft. 46sler und 47ster Bd. Leipz. I5s. 
ibau iii^^B)eutscliland. !2tes Hell. 8vo. Hexdelb. 3s. 6d. 
intinwi^^^ftbersetzt voii Bulschniid, mit eiiier V’^orerinnerung 
2s. 6d. 


5CELLANIES. 


Bon Jurdinier, An^kch pour I’annee 1B3J-. 12inn. 7s. 
p^^knnaissance des Terns ou des Mouvenicns Celestes, a 1’ usage des Astronomes et 
^^^■des Navigatcurs, pour Fnii 1836. 8vo. 9s. 

ST^^Hkssager des Sciences ct des Arts de Belgique. Livruisons 1. a 111. 8vo. Sou- 
\ flkription annuelle, 1/. 

371 nKyclop^die des Gens du Monde, Repertoire Univcrsel des Sciences, des LeU 

^es, et des Arts, avec des Notices sur les principales Families liistoriques et 
sur les Personnages cclebrcs, niorts et vivaus, etc. Tome 11. Premiere purtie 
(ANQ— ASS). Bvo. Gs, 

372 Bibliothcque Populaire, ou ITiistruction mise a la portae de toutes les classes 
* de touteb^ les intelligences. 96 Livraisons are published : to be completed in 

1^. Price of each 6d. separate, or 2L fur the complete collection. 

373 Matenas, Reeueil de Jables utiles u la Navigation. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

37il l^ugel,^oursRraiiqiic, Analyliqiie etRaisoiin^e de Melodic ct d’Harrooric. 8vo. 

375 Tutti Frutti. Voin Verfasscr der Briefe eines Verstorbenen. 2 'i'hle. 12mo. 

Stuttg. 18s. 

376 BdriH;, firiefe bus Paris, 1832-S3. .5ter und 6ter ThI. 12mo. Hamb, 17s. 

377 Heine; l5er Salon. Ister Bd. 12mo. Ilamb. 8s. 6d. 
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379 Gcrsdorf*!! Repertorium gesaniiuten deutbclicn Lit^atur f'iir das Jalir 1834. 

*24rl#)s. 8vo. Leips. f 

380 Coiivc^siitioiiS'Lexicon. 3ter Bd. gr.Bvo. Achtc Attflagc^ 10s. 

381 Koniglichor Bayerisclier adcliger Danioti-Htalcndfi'. ^34. 6d. 

3Q9 Haiidbiich ubcr (}en kbnigl. preussiscbeii Huf iind Staat fiir 1834. 17s.«^ 

383 CicMneiiiirutzigc preussische Handelb- iind Gewcrbs-Zcitung. 1834. 18s. (id. 

384 Miller, Vorlesuiigcii iiber angewaiidte Taktik. ^(er Tlil^ 8vo. ll.1Ss.bd. 

385 Rosenkranz, Handbucli einer allgciiieineti Geschichte der Puesie. Stor und 3tor 

Till. 8vo. Halle. 15s. 

386 Biu'hnrr’s Litcrarisclio Zeitschrift. 1834» M Niimmern. 4to. *Herlui. Rs. (id. 

387 Barmann, Ueber die fciiien weiblichcn Handarbeiten. 9vi). Ikrliu. Is. 

388 Cunversatioiis-Lexicon dcr ncuestcn Zeit und Literatur, S3st('s und Slstes llrft. 

3s. 

389 Goldwitzer, Patrulogie, verbiinii^n init Palristik. Ster Bd. Ovo. Hurnb. 10s. 
890 Sambnge, Rcden und Aufsiil/t*. 8i|S. Lindan. 4s. 6d. 

391 Seyflarlh, Biintc Brieft*. 183li^. 2 ilile. 12nio. Altcnh. lO-*. 

.392 Eiclieiilaiib, Kuiist, auf d('r Jagd gut zii scbicsseii. 8vo. Kordhausen, Js. 6d. 

393 (ierlacli, Neiioster Vdlks-Bricfsteller. 8vu. Nordkauhen. 3s. 

394 Kiu'vi'lupiidisclies Wbrierbucli der Wissenscliaftcn, Kunste und (iewerbi'. 

2()slrr lid. Bvo. Altenh. 18s. 

39.> Diillinger, Die Buukuiist und ilire Be^eulung im Staute. 41o. V**. 

396 Goelliti’s Nachgelasseiie VVcrke. Vol. 11. to XW IBoiO. Slultf^. 


FINE ARTS. 

397 Di'cliazelle, Euid<>s sur I’Hisloire des Arts, etc. 2 Voli^ I6s. 

398 Duclu'sne, Voyage d'un Iconopliile. Heviic des principaux C'ubiiuds dlKstniiipes, 

Bibliotlicques ct Musi-es d'Alieiiiagne, de llollande et d’Angleterre. Hvo. Hs. 

399 Quatreinerc de Quincy, Caciovu ef ses Ouvrages, ou Memoircs lli'iloriijiieH sur la 

Vie et Ics travaux de^e celebie Artislef Bvo. Portrait. 13s. (id, 

400 Anniiuire des Artistes. Reciieil de Documens qai peuvent inU'iessi’r le** Artistes 

ct ies Aiutiteiirs avec gravures. Anriee 1B.>4* 

401 IMdIler, Anieituog ziiiii Lundseha(t>Zeiclinen. Heft I. 4to. 2s. 6d. • 

402 Das iranernde Kunigspaur. Folio. Berlin. 10s. ^ 

403 Die niuiiiiellalirl dcT.lungfrau Maria. Folio* 1/. l.>s. 

404 Overbeck, Die si-clis sinnbildliclicn Darslcllungen ; der ulte und der neiie Baud. 

Folio. Carlsruhe. 10s. 

40.5 Overbeck, .Tesus segnet die Kinder, auf Stein voii Winterlialler, 1/. 2s. f>il. 

406 , .loliannes predigt in der Wiiste, ges. sfOn Hurter. 12s. (id. 

407 .Toliannes in dcr Wusie, gestoclien von Longhi UBCh Carracci. 1/. , it 

408 Foltz, J>r Ritter und seiii J/iebcInyi, lithogr. von Bodmer. 7s. ’ 

409 Brand’s Poi trait von Karl Aug. Fr. von Witzleben (A. von Tromlit/). Is. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVEI.S, Ac. 

410 Salle, Vie politique dc Charles-Mauiicc, Prince de Talleyrand. 8vo. Bs. 6«l. 

411 Daumont, Voyage de Suede, contenaiit des Notions 6tciidues sur le Coniiiieu «*, 

J’ Industrie, I’Agriculture, Jes Mines, les Sciences, etc. etc. 2 Vols. 8vo 
Avec atlas. I&s. 

412 Lc.s Femmes Celebres de tous les Pays, leiir Vies etjeurs Porlrails, par Maduiii^*'* 

la Duchesse d’Abraiitcs et Joseph Straszewicz. Ire Livruison. Folio, Hs. 
8vo. 4s. (To be completed in .50 Livrai.sons). • * 

413 Richard, Guide aux Pyrenees. iBino. 6s. ^ • 

414 Fulbe, Recherclies sur 1’ Em placement de CartJ^age, suivies de renseigriemeiis sur 
* plusieurs Inscriptions Funiques m^dites, de notices hiitoriquea, geog^upliiques, 

etc. 8 VO. Avec atlas er. folio. iL * 

415 Aide-Memoire dii Voyageur, ou Questions relatives a la Geogr.iphic Phy.sique 

ct Polj^que, u ITiidustric, et aux Beaux- Arts. l2mn. Avec atlas in 4io. 8s. 

I i.« 
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^list of New Works\ 

417 Corresponclnnce de Victor Jocqueroont avec sa FaiAille et^lusieurs de ses Amis. 

pendant son dans I’liule Q 828 — 1832). 2 Vols. 8vo. %/.• 

418 Roux Ferrand, ^iistoire des pro^res de la Civilisation eii Europe dipuis Fere 

Chreticnne jusqu'aq,XlXc siecde. cTume 1. 8vo. 9s. 

419 SJuecnirs d’un Sexag^iiaire, par A. V. Arnault. Tome IV« 8vo. 10s. , 

420 De VaiJzelles, llistoire de la Vie et des Ouvragcs de Fran9ois Bacon, Baron de 

Verulain et Vico^te de St. Alban, etc. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 

421 Hegewiscl). Essai sur I'epoqiie de i*Histoii‘e Rouiainc la plus heureuse pour le 

Genre Uuinain, truduit de rAlleinaiid, par Ch. Solvet. 8vo. 8s. 

422 Souvenirs de la Marquise de Cr4cpij|, 1710 a 1800. 'I'omcs I. et II. 8vo. 1/. 

423 Labaiiine, Histuire (donarchiqiie et Conslitutiuitelle de la Revolution Frun^aise. 

Tomes 1. et 11. 8vo. 16s. (To be completed in 21 Vols. 8vo.) 

424 Tableau de Pllistoire G^neralc de I’Europe depuis 1814 jusqu'eii 1830. S Vols. 

fivo. 

425 Biographic Universelle, Ancieimc et Mc^ernc. Tome LV. Partie Mythologique 

(JVIA — ZV). Tome LVI. Supplement (a lu Biogrnphie, A — AZ). 2 Vols. 
1/. Is. 

426 Depping, Lcs Juifs dans le Moyen Age. Essai Ilisturique sur leur £tat Civil, 

Cummereial et Litteraire. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

427 Marliani, L’Kspagnc et ses Revolutions. 8vo. 6s. 6il. 

. 428 Capefiguc, Histoire de la llcforme, la Ligue et du Regne de Henri IV. 
Tonies I. et 11. 8vo. ll. 

429 Krug, Die prcnssische Monarchic, topograph isch, statistisch uiid wirtlischafllich 

dargestellt. 3te Liefening. 41o. Berlin^ 58. 

430 Zeitschrift fur Archivkunde, Diplomatik und Geschichte. IstesHeft. 8vo. 5s. 

431 Raiimcr’s Geschichle Etiropas seit deiii Elide des fiinfzehntcn Jahrhunderts. 

Ster Bd. gr. 8vO| Leipz. 14s. 

432 Zur (^cschichte des Krieges ill Poleii iiu Jahre 1831. 8vo. MVmslei\ 5s. 

433 Goethe und Zeller’s Brietwechsel. Vol. ill. 8vo. Berlin. lOs. 

434 Auer, Napoleon und seine Helden. 5tes Heft. 12ino. L«ips. 25. 

435 Prciiss. Friedrich dcr Grosse. Eiifc Lebensgeschichte. 6 Tide. 8vo. Bt^iin, 2/. 

436 Miibiller’s Geschichte des Konigreichs Bayern. 6teAusgabe. 8vo. Miinchen, Ks. 

437 Hulling, Geschichte der Dcutschen von der iillesten Zeil bis zur Gegeiiwart. 

, ^ _ Ister Bd. Die Scytlien. 8vo. Berlin, 5s. 

438 I’hiersch, De I’Etut actuel de la Greee et des moyens d’arriver a sa restauration. 

^ 2 Vols. Bvo. Leipz. H. 

439 Zimmermaim’s Zeitschrift fur die AlterthumS'Wisseiischaft. Ister Jalirgang, 1834. 

156 Numnioni. Giessen, ll. 10s. 

440 Bibliothek der iieiicsicn Weltkunde. 1834. 12 Tide. Aarau, 2t. 

441 Billow, Beitriige zur iieueii Braunschweig. Geschichte in Eriniierungen aiis 
^ seinem Leben. 8vo. Braunschw, 3s. 6d. 

442 D.arstellung des Erzherzogtliums Oesterreich untrr der Ens. 8vo. Wien, 10s. 

443 Huber. Skj&zen aus Spanieii. 3ter TbI. l2iiio. Bremen, 7s. 6d. 

444 Rciseii eines dcutschen Freigeistes. 12mo. Leipz. 3s. 6d. 

445 Gallcnberg, Leonardo da Vinci’s Biographic. 8vo. Mit Port. Leipz. 10s. 
*446 Holfmann, Die Alterthuins-Wisseiischaft. Istc Liefennig. 8vo. Leipz, 6s. 6d. 

447 Vehse, Tufein der Geschichle. Iste und 2te Lielerung. Fidin. Dresden, 6s. 

448 Entlarvung der sogenannten demagogischen Umtriebe. Eiii Bcitrag zur Ge- 

schichte dcr europaischeii Reaction seit dem Jalire 1815. Ister Xld. 8vo. 
88. 6d. 

449 Varischia. Miltheilungen aus dem Archive des Voigtliindischen alterthunisfur- 

** schenden Vereines. ^te Lieferung. 8vo. Leipz, 3s. 6d. 

^50 Malerische Rcise um die Welt, von Diezmaiin. 2te Lieferung. 4to. Leipz, Is. 6d. 

^ t 

poetry, the drama, &c. 

451 ^ugKRc Scribe, Bertreind Ct Raton, on TArt de couspirer. Coin^die eu cinq actes 

, et en'prose. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 

452 Hcniii, ^ le Peclieur de Boulogne* 8vo. Is. 
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48 1 

Thl. 19i»o. 8s. 0d* 
Iieute. Polterh;ote. 


453 Raupacli's Dramatisdie WAke. Komischer Gattnng. S^r 
434 Talaosio ; AUerlei Tupfe uiid Scli^ibeii liir lust^^ 

6 ». * 

453 Der Meistcrsangcr. 12mo. Nnrnberg, •4sP6d. # p 

436 ^Altdcutttclic Dichtmigen. Hcraiisgegebpn vimi Meyer und Moo\er. 8vo.* 5a. 

437 Bniiin voii Branntlial, Morgen, Tag und Nacht, aus deiii Leben eiiici Diehterit. 

(Gedichtp). l^rno. Leipz. 7s. 6d. • 

438 Hoifraann von Fallerslehen’s Gedichte. 2 Bde. ISmo. Leipz. I5a, 

439 Kroger, Deutsclilands £breii-Tetnpel. Stcr Ttd. (Gedichte). IJnio. Altana. 

7s. 6d. • • 

460 Wild, Roniantische Dlchtungen. l9mo. UeUielb. 3s. on. 

461 Rehan, Auserlesene Licder, zur Bilduiig des Geistes und Herzens. 8vo. 4s. 
4(32 Hugo, Marie Tudor, iibersetzt von T. Hell. 12ini). Dresden. 2s. Od. « 

463 Keil, Lyra und Harfe. Liederproireii. 12nio. Leipz. lOs. 

464 Lyser, *Lie«ier einca warndernden Mal^s. 8 VO. Leipz. B*'. 6d. 

463 JViilde, Ueber das Leben und die Werkc der bciicblcsten deutsclien Dicbter und 
Tonsetzer. 2 Tide. 12ino. Meissen. 8s. 
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467 

468 

469 

470 

471 

472 
47.3 
474 

473 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 
481 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 
4'>2 

493 

494 
49.5 

496 

497 

498 

499 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Bertlioud, Muter Dolorosa. 2 Vols. y. 

Aiiiiales Secretes d’uiie Faiiiille pendant 1800 Alls ; niises au jour par A. Creuz6 
dc Lasser. 2 Wils. Bvn. ll. 

Scenes du lleaii-Mondo. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

I'hierry ct Trianon, Sous les Rideaux, Contes du Soir. Bvo. 

Zscliolike, Le Sorcier, siiivi de Lichtenstein. 3 Vols. 12ino. 1/. 

Mercey, Tiel le Uodeur; Romans et 'lableaux de Genre. *2 X'ols. flvo. 

Loiiimel, Die alien Fraiiken. Krzuldtingen, 12rao. Nurnherg. 68. • 

Becker, Da.s Noth- und Htilfs-Biieldeiii. Neue Ausgabe. 2 I’lde. 4s. 

Spindler, Eugeii von Kroustein. 2 Bde. 12iiio. Stnttg, 13s. 

Traill, Ncueste Biographieii der Waliiisinnig^iit 2 Bde, 12mo. Meissen, 125. 
Melzer, Meikwurdige Erziildungen aus der Gescliiclite der Magyareii. 12ino. 
Leipz. 4s. 

Duller, Erholiingstuiidcn. Neue Folge. 12tes Heft. Frankf\, IL 5s. ms • 
Gandy, Schild-Sagen. 12iiiu. Glogau. 5s. ^ 

Ijeonio ; oder, Lielie und Verdainiiiniss. ]2mo. Leipz. 7s. 

Train, Wenzel Riill und Wasensepp. Criminal-Erzaldung. 2 Bde. Bs. 
Tromlitz, Samiiitliclie Schrifteii. 2te Sammiung. Istes — 9les Bdchen. JBiiio. 
17s. 6d. 

Breiinglas, Berlin wie es ist und trinkt. Stes Heft. 12iuo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Retorchs, Muth und Gcistesgegenwarl. Krziihlungen. 12mo. Liipz. 5s. • 

Biirda, Don Carlo Olivaro, der Gefangene unter Riiuberii. 2 'i'Ide. 12iiio, 11s. 
Bartels, Die Marter-Kaminern des Klosters Waiikcnricd im Harze. 3 Tbit;. 
121110 . 16s. 

Belaid, Der arnie Joseph. Novelle. 12mo. 4s. • 

Frblilicli, Der Bastard. Romant. Rittergeschiclitc. 12mo. .5s. 

, Das blutige llerz. l2nio. Nordhausen. .5s. 

Harry, Gift geuen Langeweile. ErzUhlungcii. 2 Tide. Celle. 10s. 

Kidiiie, Die beiden Magdalcneii. Novelle. l2mo. Leipz. 5s. 

Lewaid, Gadsaliiiiah. 3 Tide. l2mo. Munchen. 

Moritz, Der Fliiclitiing, oder gepriifte Treue. Erziililung. 


Breslau. 4s. 
Isles Heft. 


12nio. 


Piitjenkrieker, Scenen aus deni Hamburger Volksleb2n. 

Roland, Breslau; oder, Das Buch der HurideTt%nd Ein. Ifmo. Areslau, Is. 
Selt und Vespertinus, Sagen 8us Breslau’s Vorzeit. 2^i'hle. Breslau. Is. (id. 
Seeliger, Die Rebellen. Historische Novelle. 42mo. Breslau, hs. 

Leopold von Oesterreich und die Solotliurner. Historische P.rztihluifg. 12bio. ^s. 
Spiiidler’s shnniitliche Werke. 258ter Bd. Freuiia Pilgram. 5turtg. 

7s. 6d. 

Stahl, Die ggheimnissvollc FamiJie. Eine Novelle. 12ino. Leigp. %9. 
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500 Se^bold, Erzahlu^jen und Novelicn. 12nio/ iSuttg, 6s. 

501 MhJb. Hibliotliek ^rt:uer Ori^iiiaU^ovelien. Ster nnd 4ter Bd. Itmo. Ils. 6s. 
50i^ WoUr, Das Hiittori^nbuch des Jpiifiieurs. Allfranzds. Nuvelle. li^uo. 6&. 6d. 

603 «^imiDcrmaiini £rz>i!.Iuugeii unu Nuvellen. 2 Bdc. Stultg, 10s. 

CLASSICAL LIT., PHILOLOGY, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

604 Feignot, Essai Histori({iie ct Arch6ologiquc sur la reliure des Livrcs, et sur I’^tat 

de la liibrairie chfz li’s Ant^^Mi^ Avcc planches. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

605 Ginguei)6, Histoi/^ Lift^raire d'Ltalie, c‘ontiiiu6e par F. Salli, sou collaboralcur. 

Tome XI. 8vo. 7s. 

,606 Brunei, Nouvelles Recherclies Bibliographiques, pour servir de supplement au 
Manuel de Libraire, et de rAmateiir d' Livres. 3Vols. 8vo. 11. 7s, 

507 Fartonopeus de Jilois, public pour la^ |»remiere fois d’apres le Mnnuscrit de la 
Bibliotheque de rArscual, avec 3 fac* similes par G. A. Crapelct. 2 Vols. 
grand in 8vo. 2/. 16s. 

608 Boullee, Vie de Demoslhene, avec dcs notes historiques et critiques, etc. 10s. 

509 Q. IJoratii Flacci Carmina, recens. P. II. Peerlkamp. 8vo. hugd.-Bat. 1 6s. 

510 Star Numan, Diatribe academiea in Nicolai Machiavelli. Opusculum dc Piiii- 

cipe inseriptum. 8vu. Truj. ad Rh, 10s. 

611 Koorda, Grammalica Hebraica. Vol. 11. 8vo. Lugd.-Jiat. 12s. 

512 Corpus Script. Bvrant. Diicas. 8vo. Jionnae. 16s. 

51. S Flauti Comoediae, ed. UiclitiT. V'^ol. 111. Auluiann. 8vn. Nurnb, 6s. 

514 Platniiis Opera Omnia. lleceiisuit et Cummentariis instruxit G. Stallbautu. 
Vol. 1. Sect. 1. continens Apologiam Socratis ct Criloneiu. Edilio aucMor et 
eiiiendatior. 8yo. (lolhue. 4s. 

615 Truin, Chocliemer Loschen. Worterbuch der Gauncr und Diebs Vulgo Jenisclieii 

Sprache bearbeidet. 12mo. Meissen. 6s. 

616 Stier, Lehrgebaude der hebraischeii Spi ache. Bvo. Leipz. I2s. 

617 Gervinus, Zur Geschichte der dtnilscben Literal in. Heidelberg, 2s. 6d. 

618 Weber’s Kepertorium der classischcn Alterthums-Wisseiiscliafl. 3ter Bd. Bvo. 

Essen. 8s. 6d. 

5lQ Clnudii Ptolemui Pelusiotac germaiiia cd. Siekler. 4to. Casscl. Is. 6d. 

5^0 Hailing, Kxcrcitationum Herodolearum specimen. Bvo. Berlin, 2s, 6d. 

'521 Marbach, Wcirtcrbueii zii Xenophon’s Feldzug nuch Ober>Asien. Bvo. 3s. 

622 Genthe, Haiidworterbiich deutscher Synon^^men. 8vo. Eideb^n, .6s. 

.623 Oertel, Grammatisches Wbrterbnch der ileutscheii Sprache. 2 Hde. Bvo. Munchni. 

524 Voss, Mythologiache Briefe. 4ter und 6ier Thl. Bvo. Leipz, 12s. 6d. 

525 Flatoiiis Convivium. Reccii^uit, cmendavit, illust. Hommel. Bvo. Leipz. 11s. 6d. 

526 Taillez, Grammaire th6ori(|ue et pratique de la Lancue Italieime. Bvo. 6s. 

527 Dirksen, Thesauri ^Latinitatis fontiuiii juris civilis Ronianoruiu Specimen. Bvo. 

Lips. ' 2s. 6d. 

528 Hcbraische Sprdchlchre. Istes Heft. Kinleitung und F.lenientarlehre. Bvo. 2s. 

529 Rost, Kleine Gsanimatik des attischeii Dialckts der giiecii. Sprache. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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531 Burckhardt, Arabische Sprichwbrter. 8vo. Weimar. 11s. 6d. 

532 Mischna. Heft IV. und V. 4lo. Berlin. 11. 

533 Asiatic Researches. Physical Class. Vol. II. 4to, Calcutta. 2/. 2s. 

534 Nouveau Journal Asiatique. 1834. 12 Nos. Bvo. Paris. 1/. I3s. 

535 BhartKharis Sententiue. Sr iscrit. ct Lat. ed. Bolden. 4to. Berol. 1 1, 2s. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 

THIRTEENTH VOLUME 

OP THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY R'EVIEW. 


A. 

AiiDouLLAii (Pasha of Acre)* disputes 
hi'iween, and Melicmct Ali* 182 — de- 
fends Acre against the Eg^'ptian attack, | 
185— taken prisoner and sent to Egypt* 
here Melieinet receives him with the 
highest distinelion, 190. 

Acre {SLJohnd*)f siege and capture of, 
by the Egyptians under I bruhini Pasha, 
185—190. 

Adana, importance attached to the pru> 
vince of, in the ncgociations for peace 
between Turkey and Egypt, 217. 

Agra, description of, 121. 

Agricultural Colonics, proposed introduc- 
tion of, into France, for employing (he 
poor, 145 — objections to, ib . — shown to 
have been a failure in Belgium, 147. 

Aii-la-Cha}ieUe, anecdotes of the congress 
at, by Prince Plickler-Muskau, 393. 

Algiers, review of various publications 
connected with the history of the French 
occupation of, 74— state of the province 
and diifcreut populations of, imme- 
diately after the conquest, 75 — ^goverii- 
inent cif General Clauzel, 76 — 79 — of 
(jenerul Berthezene, 80 — 83 — M. 

Pichoii appointed civil intendant of, 84 
— General Savary cominander-iii'Chief 
of, ib , — coniiscution of the properly of 
the mosques and of charitable instil ii- 
lions, 85 — 87 — and of the houses ol the 
Turks in town and country, 8ii — great 
diminution in the population of, 89, note 
— seizure and destruction of the mos- 
ques, 91 — acts of oppression, &c. com- 
mitted during tlie government of Savary, 
94 — 104 — system which tlie French 
ought to pursue, if they mean to retain 
the colony, 104, 105. 

Ambassadors, great privileges witli which 
they are clothed, 17 — instances of abuse 
ol, 18 — tleii right of a«\luMi, i7/, — 



principle of precedence among, estub- 
iished at the coiigre.ss ol Vienna, 20- 
ditferent classes oi, ib. — may they em- 
ploy corruption ^ 21 — may they tell 
falsehoods ? 22 — violation of the m*- - 
crecy of their correspondence by the 
governments to which they are accre- 
dited, 22— various (iiialilications iicres- 
sury for successful, 23 — uulices of emi- 
nent English* -W olsi'y ,1 2— Robert Cec i I, 
26— Sir II. potion, BuUtrodc White- 
locke, 27 — Sir VV. Temple* Duke of 
JVlariboroiigi), 28 — Sir B. Keene, 29- - 
Sir Robert Keith, and Lord Mulmes- 
• bury, 30. 

Arabs, in Algiers, description and cliararter 
of, 75 — wlial the Frencli ought to do to 
to make tiiein friendly, 105. _ « 

Arbaleste, Cliurlotte, Madame de Mqfn ny, 
character of her incinoirs of her htW*" 
band, 284 — her account of Moriiay’s es- 
capes during the massacre of St. Biir- 
tlioloniew, 289— and of her own, 292, • 
Mote — exclusion from the sacrament for 
wearing her hair in curls, 297 -v her 
death, 310. 

Aristotle, labours of, iif the science of 
ichtlivology, 358. 

Assad V^’endi. Precis hisUmifUc de la </e- 
struction du Corps des Jantssaires jtar’bt 
Sultan Mahmoud en 1826. Traduit du 
Tnrc, 161 — character and contents of 
the hook, 171 — 175. 

AUerbom (I). A.), a distinguished Swe- 
dish poet and literaleur, 514 — notice, of^ 
his life, €28 — extracts from liis hjll^ 
from Rome, 330— 3.54— from his letters 
fiftiii the Tyrol^S57 — tVaiislutioii of one 
of his ptftins, 559. 

> Aurungzebe, n romance, descripltcm of 
Agra extractAl frmu,n21. ^ ^ 

Austria, singular indmeren^^if, within the 
last few yefrs, to the eiuTonchinents of > 
Russia in the East, 2f4 — review ol 

* vr M 
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Count Dalpozzo’s won|y recommending 
the Italian liberals to nia£e friends wiilio 
340— J54. 


Balance of Power, histotical sketch of the 
principle of, 7 — 10. 

Bcithezhie {(Jcrvr^V), system pursued b^, 
during hi^ guvemmentxol Alf^iers, tiO-**- 
his views respecting the colonization of 
Algiers, 8l — 83 

BourmoiA (Marshal), crroi of, in his Ucat- 
iiient of the native population pi Algicis 
after the conquest, 76. 

Brazil Jislies, reinarkable for their voracity 
and bloodthirstiness, account of, 371, 
372. 

Brunswick (T)ukc of), anecdote respecting 
liis famous manifesto. 137. 

Bureaux tie Bienlaisance.u Frencli institu- 
tion for the relief and visitation ot the 
)ioor at their own houses, account and 
details of, 138 — 145. 

Burnes (Lieutenant Alex.), allusion to his 
forthcoming travels in (Central Asia, 1^6. 

Bylan-Boghoz, battle of, between the Eg\ p- 
tians anil *1 urks, 200. 

a Swedish sculptor, notice of, 331. 

C. 

Cawn/fig (Mr.), chaiacter of, as a diplo- 
iiA«N^st, 33. 

j^^astltreugh character of, us a di- 

plomatist, 33. 

Cean Bermudez (Don J. A.), Dkdonaiio 
Jlislorico de los mas illustrLS Prtfjesot is 
de las Bellas Arles en Kspaini, 'J37— -cha- 
racter of the w ork, ‘271. 

Chtrrles 1. of Englcind, a great judge of 
art and /ealuys collec tor of jiictures, 257 . 

Clauzel (General), succeeds Liounnont in 
the goveriiiueni of Algiers, 76 — course 

. jtursued b^ , 78, 79. 

Cook’s (Capt.), SketchesoJ >Spo/;/, contains 
a full account of the Spanish aitidts, 
473. 

Cornelius, a Germcan artist iit Home, notice 
of, 331 — 333. 

~ Cornwallis (Lord), new judicial s\stem 

• introduced into India 407 — per- 
manent selVeinent of India bj t^^ds 
resulting from, 409.*^ 

Coitsinery (M. L. M ), Vo^fane dans fa 
Macedime, &lc. ; account ot the kothor, 
445* — ailtil^ bis of its conienis, 1 16 — 1 >1 . 

Cnmer (Bu»-Ji), et'M. Viftennennes, IJh- 
toire KaUiri^te des roissons,3oh— his!or\ 
of ichthu)lo^M',« collected fiom, 3.?6 — 


365 — his classification of f sh, 366 — hi 
conjecture as to their want Mf the sense 
of taste, 369 — the nature of their ex- 
istence, 370 — their general si met u re, 
377 — principles of his classification of 
them, 378— 380. 

Ci/p/ieis, fortunate mistake in the interpre- 
tation of, 23. 

Czoma de hotos, a Ilungariaii, notice of 
his lahours on the language of Tibet, 
119, 120. 

D. 

r 

^alpozzfl (f'onte Ferdinaiido), Della Fc- 
licitu che gli llalidni passono e debhono 
dal Governo Ausmaca pi oracciui si, \c. 
.‘UO — advice of, to his couiitiMuen, 311 
— treats the idea of the union and inde- 
])en(teiiee of Ital^ under one govern- 
iiieiit as \isionai'^, 312 — his opinion of 
the value of the French principle of 
non-intervention, 345— his low estimate 
of the number of the Italian revolution- 
ists, 346— his views of the danger of 
leaving (he Italians to choose their own 
formoi government, .U7 — leteienee to 
the esents of 1820-1, 348 — his elia- 
racter oi the Austrian people, and the 
gieut amelioration'' in (lie udministiaiion 
of the Austrian monarchy, 3i0— ad\ite 
tendered hy him to the Austtian govein- 
inenl, 3, ‘>3. 

Degerando (M.), ]>e Vtsiteur da Panvie, 
132- eliaraetei of the work, 137 — Eiil- 
lish tiai.slalion ot, i/; aofe— his aeeoiml 
of the liiireaui de Biciifaisuiice loi the 
relief of the jioor, 138. 

D'ihi, description of, 111. 

Denmnik, literarx intelligence fiom, 401 
- - 166. 

Diploinalit, Traill' cninpftl de, par iin an- 
ciea Miiiistrr, (haiaitei o', I — subjects 
emhractd in, 2 — law of nation-., 3 — 
(’oiinl Seha>liaiii’s report on the liistoi v 
of modem dipluiiiucy, 4 — 7 — histoiy uf 
the European balance of po\\« i, 7 — 10 

- -force of I read s, 11 — 13 — gu. ranties, 
13 — 15 — langiia_e of tieaties, 15 ii- 
eessor\ ai tides treaties, 16 -- privi- 
leces of the dipl'innitie character, l7 - 
\anons points lelaiive to ambassadors, 
18—26 -stx le of di|»lomalic papers, 2(J. 

D'J veni(ii'> (Sii Francis), Siir la Mortnlih 
pi opartianelle de i/iielques Populatiims, &. c. 
272 — piinci|)le established by him for 
t'stim.iling the progress or decline of an 
empire— the mean duration of life, ih. 

— illustiated by the comparative iiioi- 
talilx of two Swiss pari.-hes eompaiid 
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witn Riissid, 27 j ~ of liiJI county of 
JMoiiiiiouA, y77 — Norniuiui^ compdrid 
wiUi the rtst Ilf lr<iii(c, 278 — his 
coinplciiiit o< the iitgkct of statisiKs, 

• 281 ^ 

DiithtUel (M ), Dl la CharUt dans s(s 
lappoitsavu rital moial ft it hien the 
(Its classes tuff} mites di la Sacittt, 1J2 

Ducpthaui (M.). expoMtioii li\ , of thi 
fciiliirL of tlic cigriLiilturi.] coloiius iii 
13clt;iiini. 1 18 

Dll Pit inn, ]hsho|) of 1 vuux, afterwards 
C'lrdiiiii, (otitroM rs^ (d, \Mih Diipks 
SIS on flu J util irisi, »^()7— >0‘). • 

Dnpltssis‘Moi naif, Mtmoms tl Corrtspnn-^ 
daiKi dl , 282 coiii|i iratix t oblivion 
into uhuli tliL iDCiuurv of tins it 
Hi 111 h IS 1 till n, 28 > p irticiii irs of ins 
cirl> )ih, 28)~2ibi — niiiatiM of his 
< sL'ipi s dm lilt! tilt mass icit of ^it Hu 
tholoimw, 280 — itluhcs liimstlf to ^ 
Hiiir> of ^Niuairf, -Oj — Ins rtiiu)ii> 
sti till I to till St it< s of Hlois, 20 > — his 
mission to 1 upland, J>> — his wainiiii, 
to lkiii> III of tilt designs ol tht 
1 1 igiii , — Ins n.inonsli iTitcs with 

j|Lni> of ^lavalrc on his liht ttiiiisiii, 
-^‘8)- Ins conduct it tht bitllt of ( ou- 
ti IS, lOl —his ciiibissy to Queen 1 li/i- 
bi th, 102 — Ins toiiduet beioit and aid i 
Iftiirv’s tib|iiialioii, )0 ^ — till Idittof 
Willies, lO > — ins dispiiti with St Vhil, 
lOb ins iiook on the J iielnrist, >()7 — 
ills I oiib re nee at I out iiiit bit an w it li Du 
J’lNoiip j 08 — its lesiiits 'ind tiie kin,, s 
siibsi jilt lit ctian^.eiiient fioin liiiii, >00 
— dt ilh of ins son, di , — md of Ins 


i aroe Islands, nncienlfliistorv the, Irmis 
I ^ated from leei intiic, untie t 4S i 
— state of, in thc9tli and 10tli«t nliincs, 
ih — inodt by winch chieftain act|iiired 
his wt dill, 1,^ — flakoiijarl and Sig> 
intind Hresterson, 1^5 
f'lu (Mr), th natter and sl^>lt of, as a 

• di})iuin itisi, ij, 

i in/i. btt IcluAifllof^v 
loiiquifi InuilU, tit scnptioii and cha* 
l^actti of, 40. ^ 

1 lanif, stviiilv of tin old It gisfitioii of, 
love iiiW till poor 1 It s\ wit III of Hu 
reaii\ dc Hit ntiisiiiet now iiitrodiicttl 
Hilo, 1 > 8 — dt tails and ii suits of 1 
111 — piopostti inlrodiii lion td ngn 
eiiitiinl toioniiH into, txiuiined aiul 
dtpiMittd, 11)— ISO nnsebh voiis 
opt I it ion ol tier laws on tlie tit si ml ol • 
lindtd proptrtN, on iht slnti ot tin 
popul iiioii, I-)!) — (oiuiiion inn list ol, 
withlnjlind, in tin ]>iest ivatioii ot 
luike^,22b — eoniptirilivt moil ilit\ ol 
Woiiiiind with till Its! of, 278 li 
terar\ iiiK lli,j|;i net fioin ltd) — l<d>. 
i (mil Ailist J ife at llomt, •ski Icli of, 
».>1 — >o7. 

I Knih Diplomacif, skttdiol tlie history 
t)f, *) 7 , 

T itnih \iitioinil ( onitidion, l>titphn Ihs- 
toiyaf the, o — opt inn,! 
nimous vote of, as lo tin gl^ <#1 
loins W I , 1) — falls undi I the ^oki 
of lilt (ominilttt ol rublit Safil>, 

— ovtithrow of the (iiiondists in, )1 


wifi 3 IO — Ins (oiiduct oil the tleatli 
ol Htiny IV, )] 1 — rt pl^ of Jviiij; 
iaiiiis 1. to Ins advice to wage war 
agiiiist \ntichrist ih — deprived of his 
govininunt and dt ith, )12— his clia- 
lacfer, 3\ 

Vntn on foreign books, desirable ness of 
abolishing or reducing the , 40o, note 


motives b\ wiiieh tin iua|orit\ ot Tiit in 
bers of, eiuimg tin leipi of terror, wt re « 
ictuitid, )> 

] mull lift fiit/i II, \ ai II t \ ot opinn>ilV‘» 
»)— events as to wliiih tiiiit is now 
no disc lep tnev , th ix^ratls fiom tin 
Ihstoiy ol liic Nation )1 (oiiviiitiuii 

o7- on. 


I. 

Ignpt, state ot, undobMehemet Ail, 180 
— 182 — causes ot llie wai bclwet 11 , and 
lilt key 1111832 >, 183 — history of tin 
wai, 185— -21^. 

I iigltsh Diplomaiq, stiiking oceiirreiucs 
and etnintiil persons 111 , 2o — Jrf;. 

' iinmus (Dcsidf nils), his s\ stern of 
Oit^k pronunciation, 62 -adopted at 
("anibridge, 6 j — (ontroversy to winch 
It gave rist , 61 


C) 

(rnnif/ ( Dr ), tlesciiption of Kabul, b), 
12o- 126. 

(tiinuin Artists at Koine, iiotnc ol, \ it) 
ook. k • 

Giiinauu, literary fiiUlligcnit fioni, 46d 
f»ei 7 ri*([l*roft ssoi) liditoi of tin Sivea, )l 
his Kssiy upon feudalism and Hi • 
• piibl^^atiisin, U6 — litters ol AtUrbuiii 
lo, fioni Italy aUd llu^l \iid, ^2‘k 5 h» 

(iiltiiii tommi de I nm 

I mw, &.I , o ». * 
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Girondists, political errors; the, 39 — self- 
delusion of, 44— -CBU8esv>f their fall, 47 
— revolt which lc!d to uieir overthrow, 

31^ 

Goddess <jf Reason, description of the 
festival of the, ^5. 

rolhico-Tentonie Dialtj[p, Mcidinger’s 
Comparative "Etymological Dictionary of, 
notice of, 43^ . 

Greek Pronur&iation, account of' tb^ 
Reuchlinian and EraSraian systems of, 
6i, 63 — works published in favour of 
one f)r other of these two, 63 — — 
discussion of the merits of each, ^ — 
73. 

Grenville (Lord), character and style of, 
as a diplomatist, 31. 

Gruber (J. G.), August Lifontaine^s Lehen 
und Wirken, account of, and extracts 
from, 153—160. 

Guerry fM.), Statistique Morale de la 
France, analogy remarked by, between 
the mal-admiiiistration of the Paris 
foundling hospital and tlie English poor 
laws, 141. 

u. . 

'lancock (Dr.), account of the Hassar 
6sh by, 359, note, and 374. 

farmer (Mr.), table of the fecundity of 
fishes by, 375, note, 

lenry J V. of France, not remarkable for 

^S^pd faith or probity in his relations 
\yth other powcis, 5 — the reign <»f, one 
of the most interesting periods of French 
history, 282 — acknowledged as the 
hAd of (he Protestants, 292— his letter 
to the Archbishop of Rouen, 296 — re- 
monstrated with by Duplcssis for his 
jin)oiirs, 299 — his conduct at the battle 
of Cuutras, 301 — his abjuration and its 
consequenefs, 302 — his letter to Du- 
plessis on being insulted by St. Fhal, 
306 — his conduct at the conference of 
Fontainebleau, 308— his estrangement 
fiom Duplessis, 309 — his assassination, 
310. 

iistoire Pittoresque de la Conoention Na- 
tumale: composition and character of, 
37 — extracts from, with remarks, 37 
—60. 

iom§, buttle of, between the Egyptians 
and Turks, T96. c ^ 

inerne de Pommewc, DestColonies Agri- 
coles, &c., 132 — object of his w^irk, 145 
— fGlqcies of sys^^em he reconimends 

expose^ l^y M.IDucpeliauV, 148— mis- 
takes of/ 151. 


Hu»eyn appointed comninndcr-iii- 

chief of the Turkish armjr against the 
Egyptians, 186 — his character, 187 — 
his first movements, 195 — refused en- 
trance to Aleppp, 197 — attacked ard 
defeated by Ibrahim at Bylan, 200. 


1 . 

Jhrahim Pasha, enters Syria and lays siege 
to Acre, 185 — makes an unsuccessful 
attack, 187 — takes it by assault, 190 — 
e: communicated by the Sultan, 191 — 
marches against Damascus, 193 — ad- 
mirable discipline of his urmy, 1 94 — de- 
feats the Turks at Homs, 196 — takes 
possession of Antioch, 197 — and of 
Aleppo, 199 — defeats Husseyn Pasha at 
By laii,200 — passes into Asia Minor, 207 
— takes lip a strong position at Kouiali, 
208 — deleats the Turks under lledschid 
Pasha, 210 — motives of his determina- 
tion to obtain the province of Adana, 217. 

Ichthyologif , or Natural History of Fish, 
sketch of the progress of, 356 — 365 — 
characters of fish, 366 — their structure, 
organs, and senses, 367 — general law of 
their exisU‘iicc,371 — re-production, 372 
— want of natural afTections, 373 — ex- 
cessive fecundity of various species, 375 
mode ol classification, 378 — 380. 

India, British, account of the judicial 
system of, 406— foundation of the ex- 
isting system, 407 — civil and criminal 
courts, 408 — defects of the system, 409 
— changes in 1803; different classes of 
native judges, 410 — inferior officers of 
the courts, 413 — the vakeels, or bar- 
risters, 414 — institutions for legal edu- 
cation, 415 — English judges and their 
education, 416 — appeal to the king in 
council, 419 — recent changes in the dif- 
ferent presidencies, 420 — the Punchayet; 
introduction of jury trial into Ceylon by 
Sir A, Johnston, 421 — policy of ex- 
tending it to India, 426 — proceedings 
on trial, 427 — expense of law-suits, 428 
— efi'cct of the stamp duties, 429 — ex- 
cessive size of Ziilahs a great evil, 
4.S0 — use of the Persian language, 4.31 
— the Mahommedan and Hindoo Jaws, 
and the classes subject to them, 434 — 
want of a general code of laws, 436 — 
the kalf-caates, 4.38 — English settlers, 
439 — desirableness of joining the two 
Supreme Courts into one, 4'10-^-estab- 
lisliinerit of a Legislative Council and 
Ix’gal Coiiiiiiission, 44 J« 
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J"' 

if<Sl, notice 


Jpnian Aniholo^^ a new periodidl, notice 
of, 443. ^ 

ludia. La Giovine, an Italian periodical, 
professed objects of, 340 — absurd pro* 
jett of, for a revolution in Hungary, 
344 — candid admission of, 347 — cor- 
respondence of the editor of with M. 
Sismondi, 353. See JJalposzo . — See 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 470. 


Jacohin Club, picture of the, 43. 

Jacquemont (Victor^, Correspondance de, 
avec sa Famille et plmieurs de ses Amis, 
pendant son Voyage dans Vlnde, 107 — 
notice of the author, ih. — letter of, to Sir 
John Malcolm, 108 — gradual removal 
of his prejudices against the British go- 
vernment, 111 — his account of his re- 
ception at Calcutta, 113 — of Delhi, 
114 — of Semlnh, 116 — his vindication 
of the East India Company, ib, — letter 
of to Sir A. Johnston, descriptive of his 
travels in Himalaya, 117 — his accounts 
of M. Czonia de Koros, 120 — philip- 
pic of, against the eastern languages, ib. 
-—his account of Runjeet Sing, 133,127 
— his contrast of the state of the people 
under the native princes and under the 
British rule, 128 — his account of Mhuir- 
warrah, and of the changes ejected in 
the condition of the people by Major 
Hall, 129— last letter of, to his brother, 
130 — account of his death, by Captain 
Briolle, 131 — reproach incuried by the 
editor of the book, 132. 

James 1. (of England), reply of, to the ex- 
hortation to wage an exteriiiiiiatiiig war 
against Antichrist, 31 1 . 

Janissaries, history of the destruction of, 
161 — state, numbers, and crimes ot, 
171 — their fall not premeditated, but u 
consequence of their own rebellious 
acts, 173. 

Johnston, (Sir Alexander,) introduction of 
jury trial into Ceylon by, 421 — various 
beneficial results of this^icasure, 423. 


Laerq^elle (Charles), cTiaractcr of Dii- 
^lessis Moma^by,3l3. ^ ^ 

Lafontaine (August), the German novel- 
ist, hfc of, by Gruber,* 153— his pic- 
ture of a GermAi pedant, 154 — be- 
comes chaplain to a Prussian regiment, 
155~ contest of wits, IjiS — his luur- 
itag^ 157 — renoaiitre with an Eijglish 
ambassudur, 158 — mode of exorcising 
the evil spirit, ib. — Ids character as a 
novWist,l59 — decline of his popultrity, 
^ and lutter^'ears, 160. 
i>aw of Katums, remarks on the, 1 — 3. 
Leysin, a parish in Switzerland, remark- 
ably low rale of mortality in, 376. 

Life, mean duration of, an imporliinr 
element in statistical knowledge, 273. 
Light (Colonel), treatise by, on the ciihi- 
•vatiun of waste lauds recotii mended, 
148, note. 

Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 461 
466 — France, 466 — 469 -- Germany 
469 — Ital\, 470 — 473 — Russia, 473. 
Liverpool (Earl of), character of us a 
diplomatist, 31, 32. 

Louis XIV. diplomacy of, characterized, 
5, 6 — bribed Ireel^, 21. 

Lumts^XVL, singular unanimity of tiu* 
national convcntifui us to the gudt of, 
46 — death of, and its ellcct, tb. 

Loavet de Conrhay, notice ut, am! of Jiis 
novel of Faublas, 45. * -w 


Macedonia, a province of Euroiieaii Tur- 
key, ancient glories of, 445— various 
races by wbicii it is now iubabited 
Bulgarians, Greeks, ValBcbyins, Alba- 
nians, Jews, &c. lb. — 4'18 — principle by 
whicli ail tbese races arc retained in 
.subjection to the Turks, 448 — chief 
towns, 449. 

Mahmoud (Sultan of Turkey ), rharacler 
of, and outlines of his reign, loi — 164 
— circumstances attending his destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries, 172 — 175— ori- 
gin of his late war with Melieruet Ali, 
V^iceroy of Eg^>t, 183 — appoints Hii»- 


K. 

Kabul, in Afghanistan, description of* by 
Dr. Gerard, 123 — 126. 

Kahyles, life aboriginal population of Al- 
giers, 75. 

Koniah, battle of, between the Egyptians 
and Turks, 210. • 


seyn Pa^ia to command hisvrniy, 186 
— applies to EngiarSi for assistance 
after the defcaf of Ilusseyn, aiul is re- 
fused, 292 — nomiii^s Il^schid Pasha 
to the command, 204 — alcr RedsdiMs 
defeat, applies to Jlussm for a as- 
sistance, and afterwards revokinit. 312 
7 -agrces to treat with Mcluyiiet Ali. 
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^18— his second Rpjyication to Russia, sionsfef, as to the rapi^incrt'ase of the 
and the coiise^uencA of the arrival of Russian population, expi^^ed, 'il'i. 

I^ie Russian force, SS14 — concIHes a Mortality, comparative, of different popu- 
pewpe with Mehem^^ Ali, 218 — 5iis Jatiuns, 272 — 280, 


treatment of his Russian auxiliaries, 219 
— his treaty* with Russia, 220 — proba- 
ble consequences fff this treaty to Tur- 
key itself, as well us other powers, 22l 
—228. «» ^ 

Marqt, description ^f, .S7 — deienct of 
himself when impeached by the Giron- 
dists, -‘W), 

Mariwihetti (G. B.), plan of, for the par- 
tition of Italy, &c. 345, notf — his charge 
against Count Mocenigo, 348, note. * 

Meliemet Ali (V^iceroy of Egypt), charac- 
ter and results of his government of 
fiat country, 181 — anecdotes of his 
early life, 450 — grievances of, against 
Abduullah, Pasha of Acre, 183— impo- 
litic conduct of the Porte in refusing 'jis 
demand, 184 — lays siege to St. John 
d’Acre, 186 — temporizes with the Sul- 
tan, 186 — subsequent events of the war 
titilil the conclusion of peace, and the 
ohtainmeiit of all his demands, 187-^ 
21 Q. 

Aleidinger (Heinrich), V ergleichendes Ety- 
mologhchcs Worterbuch der Gothiscfi- 
Ttutonischen Mundarten, iioti':e of, 

451. 

Menotti (Cyrus), insurreefion excited by, 

„ agairi-^t the Duke <if Modena, in 1831, 

-o,. 58—460. 

^iiinntes of evidence taken before tlic se- 
lect committee of the House of Com- 
mons, oil the judicial affairs of the East 
India Company, valuable materials sup- 
plied by these documents, 406. See 
India. 

Mislei (Henri), Jjlialie sous la Dotniw 
tion Autirichienne, notice of, 352, note — 
M^moires sur la lievolution d^ltalie, en 
1831 — an imperfect and unpublished 
work, notice of, witli extracts, 4d6f- 
460. 

Modena (Duke of), account of the con- 
c^'iiracy for raising him to^the throne of 
all *?taly, 456 — of the 'insurrection 
against him at Modena, in February, 
1831,458-^60. . 

filf 0 nmou.tk, remarkably low rate of morta- 
lity in Che county (Of, 277. t; 

AfontecuculVs opinion u^he Turkish armies 
in his time, 17.5. 

A^ireux, a^^rishjn Switzei^raiid, singu- 
iai^ low ute of mcnality in, com- 
. pa^with Russic, 275. 

MoreasKde Jonnh, ill-founded apprehen- 


Mouravieff (Geirerul), mission of to/]!on- 
stantinoplc and Alexandria, with the 
offer of Hussiim protection to the sul- 
tan, 214. 

Murilb, the Spanish painter, notice of the 
life and works of, 266 — 270. 

Alyrm (C. Minoidc), Calliope, ou Traill 
stir la veritable Prommeiatinn de la T.au- 

, gue Grecque,60 — s\siem advocated by, 

*“ 67 — curious blunders of, ih. — remarks 
of, on tlic verse quoted by Thucydides, 
and on the fragment of Cralinus, 72, 
73. 

N. 

Nilsson (S.), Prodromus Ichlhuologiae Scun- 
dinartcte, 355 — his remark on the dis- 
tribution of the different orders of fish 
according to latitude, 379, note. 

Normandy, comparative niortalily of the 
population of, with the rest of France, 
278. 

O. 

Orleans (Duke of), Egiditt, vote of, tor 
the death of l>ouis XVI. 45 — circum- 
stances which took place at his execu- 
tion, 54. 

Overbcck, a German artist at Home, no- 
tice of, 331—334. 


P. 

Palmblad (Professor^, a learned Swedish 
orientalist, 314 — 318. 

Palomino* » lives of the Spanish Painters, 
character of, 271. 

Pastoret (Marquis dc), Histoire de la 
legislation, 406. 

Pauperism, outlines of the general history 
of, in Europe, 132 — severity ot middle 
age legislation against, in PZngland and 
France, 134“ -137 — crying evils of the 
English system of adniinistraduii, a 
warning to foreign nations, 152. 

Persian ^nguage^ absurdity of the use of, 
in our law courts in India, 114— rea- 
s8ns for the original introduction of, 
432 — and for now gradually substitut- 
ing English for it, 433. 

Philip II. of Spain, great passion of for art, 
and patronage of its professors, 246— 
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Kscurial, 

7^/(7f<m(Barun), appointed civil iiitendaut 
of Algiers 1)^ Casiniir Perier, 84> — re- 
iiftirksuf, on the illegul%equeslralioiis of 
native properl V by iIh* French, 85—87 
— account of devastations committed by 
the French in the interior, 90 — re- 
marks ol, on the hostility of the exter- 
minating parl^ to the mosques, 91 — 
his account of the atrocious conduct of 
Savury to the natives, 94 — 98 — of the 
external poliev of Savary, 10‘J — 105-r 
great merit oi his book, 106. 

Pirkcring (.lolin), an American lawyer, 
and advocate ol the modern Greek sys- 
tem of proniineialiun of the ancient 
Greek, 66. 

Poiisonbij (Lord), unlucky delay of, in 
proceeding to his embassy to Constan- 
tinople, <215, vote, 

Pooi\ the institutions for the relief and cin- 
ploynunt of the, in France and HeJ. 

. gium, 132 — 152. 

Postage of letters (<» or from foreign parts 
mnvusoiiiihly high, when compared with 
that of home leturs, 398— aiuouiit of 
has not inci eased, and the reason, :»S)9 
— proved by the returns of the Freiieh 
post-oflice, 400. 

Post (Office, impediments thrown hy the, 
in the way of the circulation of Fieiich 
nod other foreign journals ni this coun- 
try* and in the irunsmission of Kiiglish 
journals ahioud, 402 — necessity of a 
parliainentaiy iiKpiiry into the foreign 
and colonial (iepartmenls of* 404. 

Puhlicatious (New), lists of, from Oct. to 
Dec. 1833, 229 — 235 — from Jan. to 
Apiil, 1834,474—482. 

Pnckler-Miiskun (Piince), Tulti Frutti, 
review of, with extracts, 379 — 397. 


Q. 


QiiilliH, Dictionnnirc des Peinlres Espag- 
nols, 237 — chuiacter of, 27 J. 


R. 

Pofn (C. C.), Faejeyivga Suga^ bus* notice 
of, with extracts, 4.)3 — 456. ^ 

Redschid Pasha , appointed to the ctuii- 
mand of the Turkith lorees after the 
defeat oAjiisseyn, 204 — inipnividence 
and iinskilfiihiess of his maiuv.nvres, 208 
— defeated by Ibrabim Pasha at Ko- 
niuh, 210— and^aken prisoner, 211. 


Reign of Terror, ascription of, 53— con- 
iluding lumithAif, 56* 

^aie^in (John), liis system of G^k 
^rt)nuuciation,%2. • 

Robespierre, description of^ 37— a man of 
extraordinary ability, 48— his plans to 
secure the dictutuftiiip, ih, — speech of, 
• when accusing Daiitoii, 57 — full of, 59. 
Roiuvd^M.), character of, — causes of 

tile resignation of* 47. / • 

(JMuduiiie), character of^B. | 

/fnusstu (Admiral), details of hi \^neg yy- 
tioi#with the Porte to avert tluTlhMf^d 
• Russian intervention, 214 — 216. 
9iiickcit (Friederich), u (jeiiiian artist, 
notice oi, 330. 

Runjecl Sing, king of Lahore, account of, 
122—127. 

Russia, olT'er of to assist the Porte against 
Egypt refused, 212 — afterwards accept- 
1 h 1 by the sultan, 214 — naval force (d 
sails into the Bosphorus, and its eoiise- 
qiierices, 21.*> — sends a military force, 
216 — wilbdraw's her troops and .ships, 
219 — treaty of July 8, 1833, between 
Turkey and, 220 — ellVcls of that treuty 
on the relative position of witl^ Tur- 
key, 221 — character ol her power* and 
the manner of its growth, 223 — neccs- 
sity^rf other powers nniiing against her 
farther eticroaciiment.s, 225. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 473. 


S. * 

Savory (Duke of Uovigo), appointed go- 
vernor of Algiers, 81 — trails ol his a»l- 
ministratiun in that eu|iacity, ns related 
by M. Pichoi), 94 — 10.>. 

51f/iruf/er (Professoi), notice of his paper 
on eaily Sciindinavian voyugw to North 
America, .318 — 323. 

Si'bnstiani (Count), report of to f.ouis 
•Phili|)pc on the history of modern ili- 
ploinacy* examined, 4 — 7. # 

Semtah, a watering place in the lliitiiilayu, 
account oCl IG. 

Sismondi (M. Simonde de), t^rni^ond/ 
dice of with La (Jiorine Ifalia, 3.i3. 
^ketches of I'urke^ by an Aiiierican, 161 
— L'liaracter and peculiarities of ^ 
book, 1^—171, ^ ^ • 

Smedley's (Rev. (^dward) Ilistory of tlje 
Retormed Ueligiou in France, cliara^ 
ter of, 28f, note. • 4 ^ ^ 

i Smith (Jerome V^#C.), Natufal Ilistoff of 
I the Fishes of Massiffliuseiis, Dr, 

* flancock's account of the HaSktr, ex- 
tracted from, 359, note — cri^moous ana- 
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Ingy instituterl b^, speculations of, 
on "the reprochiciion of fish, 375.'^ * . 

Spanish Painters, notices of^the nr^s|re- 
mtrkabie and their works \ preliminary 
obsertrations, 437 — 241 — painters pre- 
vious to the 8ix{|enth century, 241 — 
sixteenth century : Alonzo fierroguete, 
443— Guevara ; Campana, 244— Vai^- 
gasj 246^Coello, fc246 — Becufra L Nu- 
vturr|pte el mudo, l47 — Morales, — 

Tbeofocopuli, ib . — Dias del Prado, 250 
■rIo^>ne8, 251— seventeenth century : 
wrente; Roela8, 253— Ribaltfi’; Cas- 
tillo, 254 — Pacheco ; HVTrera el Viejtj, 
255 — Herrera el Mozo" ; Velasquez, 2I6 
— Pareja, 261 — Zurbaraii, 262— Cano, 
263 — Murillo, 266 — Villavicericio ; 
Clandio Coello, 270. 

Spit, Agassiz, et de Martins, SeUcta Genera 
$t Species Piscium Brasiliensium, 3fc. 
356 — account of the iSerrasa/mo, ^ex- 
tracted from, 371 — and of the Silurus, 
372, note. 

Statistics, complaint of the neglect of, 281. 

Stilly, contrast between the fate of, and of 
Dupleasis Mornay, 283 — claims the 
merit of producing Henry IV.’s abjura- 
tion of Protestantism, 303. 

Sicea, a Swedish journal, by whom edited 
and chiefly written, 314 — claslificatiou 
and character of the papers, 315 — curly 
Scandiraviun voyages to America, 3l9 
V — Saevdish colony in North America, 
323 — 328 — Atterbom’s account of the 
^ German painters at Rome, 330 — 334 — 
('French Artist-Life at Rome, 334—337, 
note,) his letter from the Tyrol, 337 — 
339— his lines to a lady with a neck- 
lace, 339. 

Syria, history of the campaign in. In 
1832-3, between the Egyptians and 
Turk8,*l85— 219. 

T. 

r 

Temple (Sir William), character of, as 
an ambassador, 28. 

'tl^^waldsm, the sculptoiv^clianicter of, 

^ 331. 

Treaty for tV conveyance tf Utters between 
England sad FraneC, 397— object of- 

' has accomplished little, 396— notice of 
;;.aper^^jpoendefll,to it, 4iOS<i 


TreatiX, questions relatile to the ol)Kga- 
tiun of, 1 1 — guaranties pi, to br avoid- 
ed, and why, 13 — language of, Id- 
accessory articles of, 16. 

Turkey, hopes fbr the regeneration of, con- 
sidered ill founded, 161 — small effect 
which the present sultan’s reforms have 
yet produced, 163— causes of lier de- 
cline, 164— her annihilation welliiigh 
completed, 165 — reasons for wishing 
that her fail may be postponed, 166 — 
review of three works upon, *6.-180 — 

^ history of the war between, and Egypt, 
182 — 219— treaty between, and Rus- 
sia, of July 8, '*"1833, 220 — conse- 
quences of this treaty to, 221 — prin- 
ciple by which the continued ex'steiicc 
of her power in Europe is accounted fo", 
448. 

Tyrolese, female minstrels, account of 
three, by Attcrboiii, 338. 

V. 

Valenciennes (Professor), HisUdre Natu- 
relie des Poismis. See Ciiviei'. 

Valentini (General de), Traits de la 
Guerre contre les Turcs, I6I — plan and 
character of, and extracts from, 175— 
180. 

Velasquez, the Spanish painter, notice of 
the life and works of, 256 — 261. 


U. 

IJrquhart (David), Turkey and itsHesources, 
recommended for ius merits, 161 — his 
opinion quoted us to what forms tiie 
security for the continued existence of 
the Turkish empire, 448. 

W. 

W<m, reasons on which they are justified, 

10 , 11 . 

Williams {Mt. of Seville), possessor of a 
ricii cabMbtofthe works of Murillo and 
other Spanish artists, 270. 

Wo*ton (Sir Henry), character of as an 
amboBBSador, 27. 
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